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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The annual congress of tin* Agricultural Umvmi of South Auntmlla will 1** 
hold in the Federal Hall, Giote street, Adelaide, dtirim; Show week in Sep 
tembor. The opening address will hi' delivered by the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture on the e\enhig oi Tuesday, September S, And meetings will ho 
hold on Wednesday (nunnine, afternoon, and eventual, Thursday (morning 
and e\oningi and Friday morning Two railway tickets will Ik* 
available for each hnneh. and It is .specially denned that all members in 
Adelaide during Show* week should make a point of attending at least one 
meeting. The usual free Parliament will he held ou the Frlda.s morning. 
All pa]>ers and subjects for discussion should he submitted Indore August l’-'. 


The eighth annual Conference of hills hramdies of the Agricultural Hurcnu 
will he lu*ld at Cherry Gardens on Oetolu :• (I The brain lies within reach ol 
Cherry Gardens should he represented at the Coiitereno All correspondence 
concerning the Conferonee should In* addressed t«« Mr. * . Itieks, Cherry Gar 
dens. 


During July Professor Tow aik delivered addresses before the Public School 
Teachers* Conference in Adelaide and before the Balnkluva Branch Bureau. 
Mr. 11. K. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard and Orchard, gate an address 
on “Treeplanting" at Beeves Plains Bureau meeting. 


On July 17, in the presence of a rep rosetitalive gathering. Col Itowell. C B., 
un\eiicd tin* tablet ore* ted at Itoseworthy College in memory of two former 
students. Trooj*ers A. W. Nicholas and F. J. Tot lull, members of the It li Im¬ 
perial Bushmen's Contingent to South Alrlea. who wen* killed in the tight at 
Bethlehem in July. 1!H*0. The tablet was ereeted by the members of the Bose- 
worthy Old Collegium* Association in memory of their comrades. 


At the commencement of the sceond session at Uos**worthy College this 
year there were ft I students fn attendance. The annual dance and sports 
meetings in commotion with the College look plaee on July 17, ami was m 
every way ft success. 


During the month Mr. Guinn, besides carrying on his usual work at Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College, has visited orchards around Crystal Brook, and 
along the Beetaloo valley, also at Willunga and Mount Crawford, giving 
public or private demonstrations of pruning fruit trees in each garden. An 
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address on “Fruitgrowing” was also given before the Willunga and Mount 
rompass branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Wlllunga. Mr. Quinn re¬ 
ports very favourably upon the growth of fruit trees in these districts, and 
<*onslder» that in the ranges below Wilhmga and around Mount Crawford the 
possibilities for the production of apples for export to be almost unsurpassed. 


I hiring July 4,180 cases of fruits, consisting mainly of bananas, were ad¬ 
mitted into South Australia. Within the same period S3 paekages of plants 
wen* introduced, and * parcels were refused admission, through the senders 
net conforming to the regulations. Among the imported plants were 3.775 
fruit trees anti 4.000 stocks upon which fruit trees will be worked. The 
exported fruits inspected prior to leaving the State amounted to 3,004 cases; 
apples, oranges, and lemons forming the bulk, and ranging in respective 
order of importance. These hgurt*s represent several hundreds of cases of 
oranges shipped to Ixmdon, but do not include the exports to Western Aus¬ 
tralia. Plants to the number of 128 parcels and vegetables totalling 1,71b 
packages were sent away during July. The supervision of this work has 
fully occupied the time of Inspectors Brown and Howell. 


i Miring the month Mr. Thomson visited the factories at Mount Barker, Bla- 
kiston, Balhannah, and Woodsidc. At the College he conducted an examina¬ 
tion of the second and third year students, ami delivered lo lectures and 
demonstrations. Kloten samples of milk haw* Issti examined for butterfat, 
and three for water and solids. Four samples of butter were tested bacteriolo- 
gicaliy to determine the cause of a taint At the School of Mines weekly lec¬ 
tures hn\e been gl\en to a class of students since June P. A number of the 
pupil* intend to < oniinue their studies at the Agricultural t'olletre next year. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Office of the DepartmeiU of Agriculture are non- situated in the 
Western Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Butldvig, Noith Terrace , Adelaide. 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
thf Office. The Library of Agricultural Literature possessed by the Depmtment 
can be consulted by anyone tlextnnii of doing so Ju>ing ordinaly office boors. 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW. 

In connection with the twenty-eighth annual show of the British Dairy 
1 armors’ Association to be held in October next, the following class,** will be 
provided for colonial butter, open to makers otilj . 

Salt butter, one box, containing not less than Ts; lb. First prize, silver 
medal nnd tf»; sternal prize, bronze medal and i.*»; third prize, 12. 

Fresh Putter, one box. containing not less than od lt». First prize, silver 
mtslnl and 15; second prize, bronze medal and l.*!. third prize, t2. 

Exhibits must lx* delivered at the hall, from Thursday. Octolier 1 up till 
d p.m, on Monday. (Motor r». Entries clow* Monday. September 7: or. with 
an additional fee of fat per cent., at noon on l nday. Septemlier 11. Kemit 
tnnees to be made payable to William <\ \oung. 12 Uanoxer square, London 
W. Not UKVe than three entries In eltlier eltuw may Is* made by the gam„» 
exhibitor. * 

Entry forms can be secured on application to the Department of Agriculture, 
Adelaide*. It is hoped that South Australia will this year figure i M the list 
of competitor*- 
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NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.RS.E, Govkrnmknt Dairy Instructor. 

OROWINQ MANGELS. 

Tho mangel crop haw many qualities to commend tt to every dairy furmer 
In the State In the southern parts of Great Britain and In Continental 
countries the gnrdeu and field boot ore grown extenaively for milking and 
fattening stock, ami also for fading sheep, pigs, ami poultry'. During ni 5 
travels in Europe I had an opportunity of acquit lug Rome information on the 
advances made in the pi eduction of this very valuable food. The mangel U 
fast taking the place of the yellow and Swedish turnip in suitable dairying 
district^ in England, and. when consider the many good features ot the 
crop. It is surprising that so little has bctm done to make it general in th.a 
State The beet family Is a lover of a mild and comparatively dry climate: 
consequently it is not so suocessiuliy grown in cold countries, where the 
short and wet summer Henson demands the sowing of other roots of greater 
resistance against tho attacks of frost. For this roasou dairy farmers In 
the northern areas of Britain have to give their attention to the cultivation 
of the turnip for winter and spring feed. In South Australia many dairy¬ 
ing centres aftord ideal conditions for the successful growing of tin* man 
gel. and illustrations nr«* given of tin* enormous yields »per acre taken from 
land in the State And so favourable are tine conditions here that the crop 
rnay hi* left untouched lor over 12 months, and fed to stock without under* 
going a period of ripi ning in pits As a root food for our cows the mangel 
is unsurpassed, and the following anal.vileal comparison with the best variety 
of turnip and iriron loot Is will convince lenders of itR superior qualities* 


Swedish Turnip (bulb) 
Mangel (bulb) 
Pumpkin 
Cabbage 


HO 
Per rent 


89 4 
8S 0 
89 1 
89 0 


Digestible Matter. 
Albumen j Fat. j ,,^ e . 


1 :i 

1 

0 1 

• 3 

1 i 

Oi 

9 1 

0 4 < 

01 1 

.V8 

1*1 1 

0*2 

t» 0 


Organic Matter. 


10 0 
11 2 
9 9 
9 S 


There is a distinct increase of digestible and organic matter in favour of 
the mangel. Further, the weight of the crop far exceeds the turnip. Ud 
tons to the acre not being unusual, while its rival rarely reaches half tha* 
weight. The leaves of the mangel flourish in tills climate, and afford a 
good meal for cows If the conditions In our State w'ere favourable to turnip- 
growing theie arc many objectionable features to their successful cropping 
and feeding. The mangel, on the other hand, has a healthy and robust con¬ 
stitution, and its freedom from disease and insect attacks is on Important 
element in its favour and further, no bad taste is Imparted to the milk 
supply. «ui objection common to many natural and cultivated fodders. 

I’nlike some root crops um hiding the turnip, sdil sickness following a too close 
rotation has not been attributed to tin* mangel. Experiments conducted at 
RothaiuMcud have deinonstitiled that the farm beet can be grown continu 
ously for over iiail ii century on the same land. The test proved that the 
twentj tlfih eiop gave the highest results, and it is lielieved that many moro 
years will elapse before the soil will suffer'Injury from the mangel When 
grown under phijh-i* treatment. 

Mangels grow well in vohanic, peaty, and clay soils, but depth is neces¬ 
sary for the searching roots. Shallow land, unless heavily dunged, and kept 
In sufficient moisture, is opposed to successful cropping. 

The ••seed" of the mangel is of peeuliar construction. In each capsule or 
thick covering there are three or more seeds, tw*o of which should bo fertile. 
This hardened or fnqiervlou* skin often leads to failure in germination, and to 
overcome the danger It is recoin mended to steep the seeds in water for 8# 
hours, and before sowing dry them in sand, sawdust, or charcoal. 
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1 >lnti Uniting the xml in a »im*« tally prepmed plot Is generally practised, am 
yyhen tin young plnnth him grown tenth stioitg they arc* removed to 
the 1 mil In sowing <ar* Is rittiilitd not to Nun the whhIh too deep-a yerj 
slight (oyetiug l» imiMiin otluiwiKt g* iinhiatlon will bt pi evented When 
l«iire uruiH an to 1 m tultmitid a h*smI lint row should la um*d ami the mange 1 
dull'd In tows fio! i j| to Ji» im hi v apart In transplanting the 
Maine distant i « ait t *k» n uni 1<i 1m lit s ipait is sutlhitat fm the healthy 
glow th ol tin < top 

In tie pHpuntem it tie soil tan must bt tak n to lime a got*! set dbed 
yyittls ibMioynl aim tie I uel thoroughly dunged To thr htultnv deyelop 
tie nr ot tie plait i^iiiii matin is « mm nti tl to a readv supply of mtiogen 
t< m»M t tie h aw ill miiiN im! to it fa d tie t si apt of moisture ftom the 
soil in dt y yy i it !i« t 

Ih man-.< 1 m "s i i tin,*** bk« tliov* . f i tit« a new ting bting added 
t# tie outsiiU ium t \ i yniks m vo and it ill < ml of giowth i good plant 
si util hiiM i ho it l\ iI»„h I le outsell i tim i out tins nem outline lit than 
tie mini ote leu tie m iwt\ tor h mug tie i top h ng* r in the soil to 
i 11 in it ot tl U imp »rt int fine lion 
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It llhi l ui u to ilbum mid uel ien illume tend du* s il>h i onstitm ills 
ot 1 in l ml k .inn iv \i II v\ v 

1 nu Is ilat«, i 1 to si u 
M in i Is (snuill) 1 to 2 '» 

1 li to si »'\s Mi it i i • \i ty \ ut ol ill \ 1 1 ti ilili 11 slj toimlng food It* 
th I iu« m ui »l ti it ut si i pat is ol sii^ u tompuinds \yhih in the smillei 
mm tl Me ii Inn vs n illume li is mm li I igte i I uitlei tie. int ruisi mi 
muiiiie i t in a t it p »t mnu \yi iglu is illuvti u d by t omp tnitg tie nmnmii 
' the ol » ton ot !ntg« uel sm 11 m tng< Is t onsune I in lie animal body bor 

iy»»y ton ot nuuu 1 * Ut n by vtoi k tlen is J n woitb of nitrogt ti phos 

pit nit i i I uel pt t mb in tie m imiu i dipt met ot ] p» i ton against tie 

ttump I le s» a t iilatitu s it in h* t n utiwd it by h< f tmous ltotluimsteuii 

t \pe» um ntal ms 

lb turning to the ultiy it ion »t is it < oniim mb <1 to allow tie etop to ttpcu 
iliotvugbly le ton lading i«* tnttlt litshh trust d mamals an not coil 

sidnttl \\huh souu is tie y (otitaln an id subsumes haying putging proper 
tbs 'llu bulbs lrtpilre to umletgo ript ning nthr lull groyytli baa been 
att thud w hi ti immatuie substitutes b tone* (hanged into sugat and albumen 
\\ v e n storagt has Usui i irrhal out (aietulh the mang<l will keep foi seven 
or eight months It might 1 m |w>luttd out to fanners, yvhen pulling the mangel 

in old breaking the toots or injyiring the trown otherwise bleeding wii* 
follow and rhe bulbs dttnv 

Tl* mangel Im a greedy feeder of manure and responds beet to dung The 
rapid growth of the plant demands a readilj a\ailalde food and a dressing 
of nitrate of soda w hen the erop is a few Inches high is beneficial Potash 
manuring baa been attended with splendid results and this is not surprising 
vr.ben it is conshieriHi that oyer 50 per cent, of that element is contained in the 
ash of the tndtigel root lleavy dressings of totumoD salt have long since been 
the custom of the farmer, and in Inland districts where eoil is often deficient 
In the manure are its good qualities felt The mangel is a native of th~ 
seaside. 
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MANURING DAIRY LAND. 

Manuring land for dairy cows is a. subject of importance to the tanner 
in South Australia. Rotation of crops with manuring to strengthen the soil 
is practically out of the question on the majority of farms, and the hea\y dralo 
occasioned by milking stock must necessarily reduce the fertility of the soli 
voiy considerably. Especially will the exhaustion be felt on farms of small 
acreage with a poor to medium quality of soil heavily storked, and in a cll- 
mate favourable to vegetation. 

The value of a system of fertilising will appeal more forcibly to the practi¬ 
cal mind when it is considered that the cow in maintaining her bodily health 
and vigour and supply of rich milk derites the mitrithe elements from The 
food eaten on the in ml The annual leniovnl of immense quantities of manu 
rial constituents Is borne out by the fact that a cow yielding <KX) gallons of 
milk in the >ear takes o(T the kmu when the milk is sold approximately 3d It), 
of nitrogen, 12 lb. of phosphates. and 10 11». of potash. Together with an 
incessant demand for suppeit ot he nit!mat's body and the nourishment of 
the unborn calf, paddock* will lie robbed of much of their natural fertility. 

To grow a c»op of wheat on farms of long oulthation, manures arc an essen¬ 
tial feature to success, Miudarly with other <*cre:ds and roots Why, then,should 
wc ilot give some r« >urn to the ".oil !<»i what the herd of milk cows utilizes 
in the pasture'* consumed V The great benefits obtained are not alone eon lined 
to the Increase d Milne of the milk .Meld, and the improvement of the land In 
mamnial wealth and texture, but nianmes reduce tin* H»\erity of drought on 
plant Hie and especially is this appaicnt when decayed vegetable malter and 
dung foiin th * basia ot tbe nutriment added. 

further and vitally important to the dmiy tanner is the provision mad* 
against the attacks ot disease v Id* h mamlesi themselves when cows are 
gir/od on land ol poor licai t and textuie. \utlicntic i.isos of bodily ailments 
Im c been severely illustrated m many ol our dairying distra ts. and in Hie e\- 
peilenee ol tanners rnnid impi o\emeiil hi heallh «*| < ow s has resulted from a 
change to better pasime We have 1 m n educated to provide i nr milk nw 
with Mi")ll quantities (it * in’ml bope Mid supc) phosphate to supply I lie phos¬ 
phate eonstitiieids aw aiding m the sod and pnsiurp and to amend the physi 
cal weakness in the animals wrought by the imp< vensii ; land The gain in 
the quality of herbage by th* practical application ol manures is Htill fuilhe** 
exemplified by the mote rapid development of sto< k and quicker fattening 

propensities. 

Let the dairy farmer study the question more closely, and may his endeavour 
be to make the best uses of the mntiip'e of the faun, to increase the organic 
matter m the sod. and to sow fertilisers where Iheir value will be most beneti 
dally felt. 


TWELVE RULES FOR THE M1LKYARD. 

One ol our huge suppliers has ili*ttlmined to put into pra« tice a sound 
systan ol treatment and milking o! cows. With this laudable object in view 
in* has written fot a lisi of rules to be hung up Jn the milkshed for observant*,* 
by his milkers Whcie w ill ill ncglet t is shown of any of the restrictions he hun 
decided to punish the ofleiideis by tin* InHlctlon of a line, the seventy to be 
in accordance w itli the 8 *»*w ut.cs t of the offence. 

The table ot rules forwarded are as follows: 

1. I'ows must not be hunted to or from the milkyard. 

2. A dog must not be emjdoyed to round cows kept for milking pm poses. 

3. The use of the whip shall Ik* regarded a very serious offence 

4. Boisterous language In the milkshed and striking cows with iegroptn 

and other articles will meet with punishment to the offender*.' , 

r». Nervous cows claim special consideration and treatment 

<>. Animals suffering from injured teats must he milked last, and* the In¬ 
juries attended to. 

7. row f s must be thoroughly stripped (the cream is In the strippings). 

8. Cleanliness of the cowshed and yard are features of great importance 

to the farmer. 
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U, Cleanliness of milkers’ clothes, utensils, teats and udder of the coir, 
are essential elements to the keeping properties of milk. 

In. Milk from freshly calved cows Is injurious for butter and cheese mak¬ 
ing until five days have passed. 

It. When cows are drying off. and the milk badly flavoured, it Is hurtful 
for butter and cheese making. 

1*2. 1 xm’t send the milk from rows suffering from disease of the udder 
to the factory. 

COLOSTRUM AND WEEDY FLAVOR. 

1 1 ' the list of ruleN I have stated not to use tin* milk from freshly calved cows 
until the lapse of live days from the birth of the calf. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the above time In taken as a safe average, but we have had many 
liiHtaneeN of the milk from <x>vvs being unlit lor factory use 10 days after 
ealv mg. 

I make a speelul appeal ft* farmers at (ids time of the year, when there is 
si possibility ot colostrum finding Its way into the milk supply and doing injury 
to tlie export and local supplies of butter. The constituents of *‘new” milk 
are nko hurtiui to the quality of cheese, causing rapid decomposition in the 
product Weedy liavours are becoming troublesome In some districts, and to 
redin o tne taint in milk I would recommend tin* urn* of a small quantity of 
warm water and a pun h of saltpetre In the milk pad before milking each cow. 


VALUE OF STRIPPING COWS. 

The miln in stripping utter milking has been demonstrated to the students 
ver.v < learlj durum the past month, in a series of butter-fat tests of the first 
and In^t milk from n number or College cows. Outside of the students’ educa¬ 
tion. the results should be of sufficient value to further impress upon all 
owners nf <m\s the neeesHity for thoroughness in milking. 

The following are the percentages of fat found In large samples of the first 
milk ami strippings ot the morning yield* 


N. I. 
No 2 
.No 5. 
No «. 
No. o. 
No r. 

Had smaller qimntitie 


l’irst Milk. 
Pen village of l at. 


2.4 
2 ! 


1 N 


*2.M 


Strippings. 

Percentage of fat. 
JT.u 
15.0 
IU* 

7.4 

7.4 

d.O 


of milk been taken, tin* differences would have been 
gieater The first milk lower, and the last higher, in the fat reading. 

In the atternoon suppl.x at one of our farms, four vows gave as follows:- 


Fir*t Milk. 

iMventage of fat. 
2.1 
2 1 
2 A i 
l.S 


Strippings. 
Percentage of fat. 
!>.7 
8.3 

7.5 

8.5 


P»elie\ im. that the tirst of the momiug milk was lower in butter-fat than the 
evening and the strippings higher, experiments conducted by me over two 
>eju*s mo result*d as under. 

First Milk. Middle Milk. Strippings 


p 

ercentage of fat. 

Percentage of fat. 

Percentage 

Morning . 

.. 1.2 

3.P 

7.S 

Evening 

. . 2> 

:..t» 

0 3 

Morning . . 

. . !.»> 

5.4 

10.2 

Evening . 

. .# 2.0 

5.0 

8.2 

Morning .. 

. 1.2 

4.5 

9.2 

Evening .. 

.. 2.1 

4.8 

8.0 
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B.v numerous trials I have found that lows giving rich milk yield more 
fat in the strippings than cows giving a poorer supply; and experi¬ 
ence proves that rich milk commonly follows a small yield- for ex'mmle 
the Jersey breed. How necessary It is to thoroughly strip the -small mil¬ 
kers to obtain the cream of tin* supply, and not to leave it to reduce her 
yield and injure her milking qualities. <loo«l milking increase the value nnd 
profit of a herd. 

NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS* 

BUTTER MAKING. 

By (3. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

l<’outinued from page 74.1 ) 

CliUKNINU 

^ lien the pleasant acid Hawaii is tasted in the cream it is ready for churn 
ing. In the summer months ii is recommended to have the eimsisrnmo o: 
cream thick for more titan one reason; thick cream does not develop mod so 
readily, i( keeps better and it can he elmnied at a lower tempemtur • than a 
thin product. 

Factories equipped with refrlgerathm an* in a position to grapple success¬ 
fully with a great factor in hutter making, jo., lejfipcnihuv. In the hot 
season cream chilled fiom H» degrees to 52 degrees F. at tie* time of «hurtling 
will give a firm glittering grain, while the heated body will Is* stbky and 
oilj, naking a butt *r difficult to wash and work. Kupid chilling must nor 
le restated to, as the fat will not firm into line grains of butter, though ill** 
temperature ot tin* cream is suMielentl.v low to expect tie* ht*st results With 
a firm grain, buttermilk is easy to run tiff and immediately this is done 
apply the hose ami carefully pour the chilled water over the grains, 
until It comes off clear. At intervals keep the churn moving backwards and 
forwards to circulate the water thoroughly. Have read.v a solution oi brine, 
for which chilled water should be used, and pour into the churn, revolve once 
or twice, and leave for 30 minutes. Hun the brine off. and as speedil,\ as 
possible put the butter on the worker. 

Working. 

Work for a round or two. but do not go fast, then salt lightly. After brhi* 
ing. little dry salt is required, therefore loss working is needful to mix lie* 
preservatives thoroughly, rhoiee export butter tor the London market iv belter 
to be on tlie sweet side than too salt. At this stage in butter making much 
damage is done, and inv experience lias convinced me that tallowy flavours 
result from churning at high temperatures, over working at the begin m»g and 

especially is the evil increased when the butter is worked ioo long .i ..mi 

time after it has hardened, and at too great a speed of me roliei- Three 
or four hours in a cool temperature between tip* working is sufiin m for 
brined butter. 

Packing Boxes 

Fare must be taken to have the best parchment paper, ns a good quality 
adds to the appearuiuc i f t utter and protects it against injury from the wood 
in the box. Double paper is recoin mended, the advantages being mitfieient 
to warrant the outlay. With Hie boxes properly lined and everything in read! 
ness, remove the butter from the worker and pack, taking precautions io till 
every corner, and have tlie sides free from Refects. Vpon no account use boxen 
having holes, or otherwise damaged. 

Preservatives 

When adding preservative powders to butter, remember that a standard 
has t>ecn fixed by tlie home authorities. Excess of O.o per cent, of boracic 
acid, or 35 grains to the pound of butter, is punishable by law. 

Experiments conducted by me three years ago proved that S ox, of a pre¬ 
servative containing K2 |>er cent, of tioracic acid to 100 lb. of butter gave the 
best results in a product of good quality. Do not evonl That amount. 
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Factory Thermometers 

In conclusion. 1 wish to draw the attention of managers to the need for using 
thermometers of a reliable kind. Instances of inaccurate thermometers have 
come before my notice recently. A degree or two wrong in butter making 
doe* not incur much danger, but in ebcesemaking the risks are more tenons. 
Manager* can haw their thermometers tested free of charge by tending them 
tb the Department of Agriculture. 

GRADING BUTTSR' 

Throughout the approaching export butter season, It is my intention to con* 
tiuue the grading on the same lines as conducted during the past five years. 
Our MVMtem has given satisfaction to the manufacturers, and the State depot, 
instem! of being used expressly for the chilling and shipping of dairy produce, 
has been to the manufacturer an educational Institution. Every consign* 
mont of butter iu» matter how small, is examined for flavour, texture, colour* 
salting, and pat king, and reports, with Instructions for future treatment where 
required are forwarded the same day to the factories. Tbe condition ot 
taxes, whether soiled or broken, Is carefully noted upon their arrival at the 
depot, ami ihe consignee apprised of the damage done, to afford him an oppor. 
tunlt> of determining the cause ami the responsible person*. 

It is ver> surprising that so much opposition is ghen to the practice of 
grading when the system has proved Instructive and protective to the State 
getieroll.t It ha« been mj opinion from the outset, that grading on proper 
lines is toe best means of KiifVirwmllng the good name of the dairying Industry 
in the liiltKh markets Mj enquiries at London elicited strong evidence of 
the great duimet we have Incut ml in shipping largo consignments of butter 
w h!* i) Inno not < 01 responded in quality to the brands on the boxes. 

A \inlt to tiie wholesale and local markets throughout the United Knigdom 
and especially hi (‘openlmgen, would show the butter makers how very 
desirable It is to grade thoroughly. It has all along been our endeavour to 
screen our weaknesses In the quality of export butter by alluding to the long 
distance the produce has to trmol from Australia to England, hut it has been 
demonstrated that a choice pioduct will keep its fla'tour weeks after ts arri 
\aJ at Tooiej street riskiness in butter has always been an obstacle to 
grading and which I lut\e shown to develop at very low temperatures, is 
being yearly met come heme the more need for closer inspection. 

Whatever the weaknesses of the m stem might be, butter of a third or 
pastn quality at the pott oi shipment will not grace the home market Im¬ 
proved In flavour and texture to commend Ite wile as a llrst and second rat* 
article It has been out emleavoui to ship produce In abundance, to show 
numerically the extent of the trade, but, to a very large extent, regardless of 
the hurtful Influences of the low-grade quality. Among the chief causes attri¬ 
buted to an ev<*ess of pastry butter is the home separator, but it has been mv 
contention that w Ith the separator in It* right place, and in thehondsot a care¬ 
ful and competent manipulator, wlio undei stand* the dangers common to cream, 
no damage to tta Industry need haw been caused. Education alone will 
Improve the standard of cream in the farm, and to this attention should be 
constantly ditected l*et us hope that every one will endeavour to raise our 
Industry, and this year we shall see an impro\ement In our output of butter. 


INOCULATING THE SOIL WITH THE TUBERCLE 
GERIS OP LUCERNE. 

» 

By J D Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

With any plant of the pea, bean, clover, lucerne, or any of the other clover or 
leguminous family—that is, those plants which bear tbeir seed in pods— 
we will And on its root* a wart-Hke growth or tubercle. There in every 
reason to believe that It is through these tubercles that the leguminous plants, 
commonly called legumes, acquire their atmospheric nitrogen. These tuber¬ 
cles become attached to their host through contact in the soil of the roots 
Of the legume with gems# of the tubercle. Just bow the germ finds its wav 
to new soils is not thoroughly understood, but it is known that a sou which 
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has been artificially Infested with the germ or has previously grows the par¬ 
ticular legume will grow more tubercles and larger crops than uninfested 
soils, unless the soil in each case, be so thoroughly rich in available nitrogen 
that the plant is not required to draw this element from the atmospheric 
supply. 

Experiment* have dhown that soils taken from a field which has previously 
grown lucerne and thoroughly mixed with a virgin soil, or one In which 
lucerne has never been grown, has resulted in vastly increasing the number of 
tubercles formed, and so materially improving the growth of the crop as to 
prove the operation profitable. This seems like an enormous task when 
one contemplates the sowing of many acres, but ns- we find it necessary to mix 
sand or phosphate with the seed in order to sow it through the fertilise* 
drills we may lmproxe the chances of the lucerne crop by diluting the seel 
with soil which has previously grown lucerne, and thereby bring the seed iu 
direct contact with its own friendly germ. 

If this scheme is to bo undertaken it is necessary to observe that the 
soil should be taken only from land where tubercles appear on the roots of 
the lucerne; that, if necessary to dry and screen the soil, It should not be 
exposed to direct rays of the sun; and that, in sowing, the soil should be 
brought in direct contact with the seed, and be completely covered. One of 
the reasons why lucerne thrives well in light, dry soils Is that it sendi 
Its roots deeply into the subsoil, drawing moisture and food from great 
depths, and the fact that through the tubercles on its, roots It secures nitrogen 
from the air. Where it fails, the experiment suggested alone might be tried 
with a fair hope of success. The seed can be mixed with germ-infested soil 
and sown broadcast, but in this case the sowing sliould be done on a cloudy 
day, and harrowed in Indore it is exposed to the diiect ruys of the sun. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Rose worthy College. 

The crops are looking generally well. Owing to the cold, cloudy winter 
growth has l>eon slow but healthy. Forty acres of bariey in DaJhJitz became 
so rank and forward thnt for two weeks the sheep and cattle were turned 
In to pasture it down. The Islaud is somewhat uneven, though generally fair. 
Flett’s which is being cropped this season for the first time since Its purchase 
bj the College, has a very clear even crop, which promises a good yield. 
No. 0 is devoted entliely to experiments. It was sown late, and the crops 
are not forward. In the fertiliser trials it is only recently that any differences 
have appeared, and they still are very slight. The lucerne, which was sown 
May 13. has withstood several severe froets, and Is now making a satisfac¬ 
tory healthy growth. Feed in all the pastures Is excellent, there being more 
than we have the stock to consume. 

The lambing s^asoa has been remarkably successful, the percentage being 
90, and the lambs strong and healthy. The College farm Is large enough to 
maintain a larger flock of sheep, and, as soon as fencing can lie completed, 
we should increase the dock to nearly double Its present number. There 
is but one field-^ Isfauid-Avhicfh cannot be readily connected with the 
Barosso water supply, whenever the dams become exhausted. Mr. Thomson 
Is conducting some experiments in rugging cows. Weekly tests of the milk 
of all the cows aro being conducted. 

The horses are In general fair condition* They are now being worked to 
their limit at fallowing. In fact we need a few more good young horses. 
The horse dipping experiment is progressing, the only apparent result being 
that the clipped horses work without sweating, and they do not seem to tire 
so readily; no bad results have followed the ..dipping. One horse has gained 
considerably In flesh, but the other three remain about the same as their 
mates which were not clipped. 

In swine, weaners have been In excellent demand and good; the young 
bceedlng sows are all sold out We hare a few good young boars yet for 
sale, ages from S to 39 weeks. We plan to enter the older boar at the Ade- 
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lmi<U> Show, and offer Mm for sale afterwards, with the object of securing 
fresh blood. We may exhibit a couple of brood sows also. We are feeding 
a little molasses with pollard and,grain to some fattening pigs, In comparison 
to a similar ration without tbe molasses. The experiment has not programed tar 
enough yet to give any idea of the final results. 

Farm Work.—All the horse labour is busily engaged In fallowing, about 
23o acres of which Is now completed. A considerable amount of fencing has 
been done to complete sheepproof enclosures at Ebaary’t. A good portion of 
the team and student labour has been devoted to the* gardening and road re¬ 
pairing work about the College buildings. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. £. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The season Is advancing, and work is well in hand. First ploughing will 
shortly be completed, and with it all hoeing of strips and filling up of blanks 
in rows of vines. Pruning also is fairly well forward, all the older vines being 
completed. Manures have been applied to tbe vines where necessary. The 
manured plots were treated with the same manures as last season One 
block is devoted to testing the relative value of manure applied up the central 
furrow of the row and that placed directly around the stems of the vines. 

A number of trees of various kinds have been purchased to replant the old 
orchard which was uprooted Strips of soil about 8 ft. wide were subsoiled 
to take the rows of trees. Provision is being made for a small nursery where 
the raising of stocks maj Ik* demonstrated. 

Mr Quinn has planted numerous belts of pines which, when they grow, 
should considerably improve the general landscape view. 

A Ticorous growth of thistles. &o. rendered ploughing very difficult in soma 
Tarts of the vineyard, but this trouble was overcome by turning the sheep Ip 
for A few days 

Except for one or two frosts early in the month the weather has been 
remarkably mild. Close upon an Inch of rain has fallen during the month, 
making the total for the year nlw>ut 10 in. The vine hoe continues to give 
general satisfaction, and w 111 Ih» the subject of a special note in a later number 
of the Journal 


VINE AND WINE NOTES. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary fok Agriculture 

In some of our earlier issues I expressed a certain amount of scepticism 
In rrsjMM-t to the theory that would attribute the development of seedless 
fruit, Miudi as currants and sultanas, to parthenogenesis or 
development without fertilisation. Amongst the higher plants fruit 
production is so essentially a phenomenon dependent on the 
stimulus of fertilisation, and as such distinct from mere 
phenomena of growth, such as leaf and shoot production, that notwithstanding 
that analogically the various component parts of a flower are merely highly 
specialised leaves. It is only by a series of the most carefully executed ax* 
iwrlment* that their subsequent development Into the still more highly 
specialised fruit can be admitted in certain circumstances as a mere result 
of sap Influence Independent of fertilisation. Assertions, unsupported by tacts 
that can be controlled or even Inferential reasoning from casual o b s er v a tions, 
cannot be accepted as proofs of what must remain an anomaly In Nature. 
Latterh, in The Revue de Viticulture. M. Rabat!, whilst dealing with the in¬ 
fluence of foreign pollen on the structure of fruit, Incidentally refers to tbe 
development of seedless fruit I append in free translation what 1ms reference 
to this queries*:— 

*Tfee direct Influence of pollen on crossbred seed receives a natural explana- 
Hot# In the discovery of tbe existence of double fertilisation by Messrs. N*» 
tinaschlue aud Gulgaard in 1880. The pollen tube Is possessed of two audit. 
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one of which fertilises the oospbere, from which results the ovule, and the 
other Joins the central nucleus of the embryo sac, giving rise to the endos¬ 
perm. Hence, the development of the endosperm U Just as much the result 
of separate fertilisation as that of the embryo Itself. The former is, la fact, an 
accessory plant independent of the mother plant, and associated with toe embryo 
with a view to facilitating its development. According to Vries it may be 
looked upon as the twin cel! of the embryo. . . . The development of seedless 
henries may be explained by abortion in the fertilisation of the ooaphere, and 
successful fertilisation by one of the pollen nuclei of the reserve material 
cellar 

This view may or may not be correct; it should be noted, however, that on 
the assumption that partial fertilisation does take place, we must assume 
not only abortion of the embryo, but also of the endosperm, for in the ripen¬ 
ed seedless fruit there is no more trace of endosperm than of embryo After all 
the pulp is the developed ovary, and no part of the embryo sac; and on the bare 
facts I hardly see Justification for the assumption of only partial fertilisa¬ 
tion. 

* * * ♦ * 

A curious phenomenon is recorded In The Kevue de Viticulture of April 30, 
an Illustration of which accompanies these notes An eleven-year-old Ploot 
vine waa cut back in winter with a view to the removal of superfluous old 
wood; towards the middle of June (corresponding to, November on this side 
of the equator) well-developed flower bunches were noticed growing direct 
from the stem, as shown in our illustration. At the base of these bunches 
there was no sign of bud, or scale of any sort to Indicate that the bunch had 
In any way sprung from a neglected bud Imperfectly removed at pruning 
time; in fact, the observer is confident that the bunches In question Issued 
directly from the old wood of the stem, constituting thus a somewhat unusual 



phenomenon. Two of the bunches, A and C in the illustration, developed 
into well-ripened fruit differing from other bundles In their rigidity, ^ 
growing in a horiopotal directi on and 0 upwards and more or loss vertically. 
At the base of thl fruit stalk of C In I) what was originally a slight scale, 
developing on ordinary bunches either Into a tendril or a minor subdhision of 
the bunch, towards the end of the season was produced a large and well- 
developed bod. The question Is certainly curious, Indicating as It does that 
fruitful buds may arise occasionally, not only on ordinary water shoots, but 
may lie embedded in the old wood for a considerable number of years with¬ 
out losing any of tbelr previously acquired characteristics. 


Vin eg rowen s are well acquainted with the difficulties of filling blank spaces 
In oM vineyards; rented vines bare no chance of success, and the shoots of 
neighbouring vines am generally too short .for successful layers. Grafting 
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a shoot on to the layer has frequently been recommended, lmt until recently 
1 have never lied the opportunity of teeing Hie operation pat Into practice, 

It was, therefore, with pleasure that I accepted an Invitation from Mr. 
II. T. Pridmore to view some successful grafted layers Id his Glen Osmond 
vineyard Mr Pridmore has evidently been very successful In this work, 
and what he has done can safely be recommended to others similarly situated, 
A suitable Shoot is selected In March before the plants have entered the dor¬ 
mant stage, and its extremity cut obliquely for whip and toogue graft; ano¬ 
ther shoot of sufficient length is secured and grafted on to the layer* and. 
both are firmly bound. A trench is opened out in the ordinary way, and the 
summit of the scion made to occupy the blank space; the soil Is filled in, and 
the pareut vine pruned Immediately. Mr. Pridmore considers that this latter 
operation tends to throw the sap to the point of union; to what extent this 
view Is Justified it is difficult to state; at all events the success of his grafts 
appears to an.ply justify Itis practice. 1 had occasion to examine some of 
last season's layers, am! there is no question that the unions were irre¬ 
proachable. Mr. Pridmore purposes already severing the young plants from 
the parent stem. I cat not help thinking that the operation Is somewhat pre¬ 
mature; personally, I would not sever them before the third or fourth year: 


Lactic acid has always Ix*eu looked upon as undesirable In any wine; It 
is usually the result of mannltic fermentation of sugar, or of the decom¬ 
position of tartrates, it eonua, therefore, ns a matter of surprise to learn 
that this development in wines is far more general than has usually been sup¬ 
posed. and that In the circumstances its pressure most bo looked upon not 
as a sign of unsmiudness. but ns a special stage in maturity or development. 
This, in any case, is the burden of a recent article by Mr. H Ivayser in The 
Revue do Viticulture. Tin* slow decrease In acidity of sound wines has 
usually l>oen attributed to the precipitatlou of cream tartar, oxidation, and 
etherification. To these factors we learn now there must be added tlho action 
of micro-orgnnVsms that cannot iu any way be looked upon as disease germs. 
Koch, for instance. 1ms Isolated bacteria which in the course of three months 
reduced the nntural acidity of a wine by 50 to flO per <*ent. without in any way 
impairing its soundners. whilst a carefully sterilized wine remained sta¬ 
tionary. There ta apparently decomposition of iualic acid, with residual forma¬ 
tion of lactic and carbonic acids, neither citric, tartaric, nor succinic acids 
are attacked. If these facts are correct -and there appears no reason to 
doubt them they farm n hea\y indictment against the theory that steriliza¬ 
tion of the must and fermentation by pure yeast must necessarily tend to the 
production of a high-class wine. We have, after all, some use for the much- 
despised bacteria! 


PREDICTION OF THE ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF 
WINES BASED ON THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
OF CORRESPONDING MUSTS. 

By Arthur J. Prbkins avd W. R. Jamieson, B Sc. 
fContinued from page 738.) 

In Table IT. we hare inserted various figures having reference, on the one 
hand, to the quantities of sugar ascertained to be present in six musts by 
direct chemical estimation, and on the other to the quantities that might have 
been assumed to be preseut by calculations based on their respective spocUM 
gravities. * 
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TABLE n. 

Comta&isov or Qsssavsn Amounts or Suoar with thou: Calculit»d from 
Sricnne Qitfrmn or Mum 


Specific 

Gravities 


Sugar 

Sugar 

Actual Value of 


Ascertained to 

Calculated by 

N derived from 

at 15° C., 
Water* 1000. 

iiuaiiiiiv a 

Hydrometer 

be present by 
Fehhng's 

Dnbrunf&ut’s 
Formula. 

Estimations 
with FehUog’e 


Solution. 

N*30. 

Solution. 



Grammes 

Grammes 


1083 


per litre. 

per litre 


11*0 

187 

191 

24 

1094 

12*4 

225 

221 

26 

1103 

13 5 

246 

215 

29 

1115 

14*8 

278 

277 

29 

1124 

15*9 

298 

301 

32 

1127 

16 2 

306 

309 

33 


Mean value of N derived from Eetimatione with 1 



Fehhng's 

Solution 

• 

29 


tn this tabic, for the* benefit of those who still make use of Beaume's arbl- 
trary hydrometer, we have indicated, iu the second column, Beaurae degree* 
corresponding to the respective sjk»ci11c graUtics It will be noted that the 
calculated results approximate fairly close!} those observed lu actual 
analyses, the greatest discrepancy being represented by 6 gr. to the litre In 
the case of a must of a specific gravity equal W> 1083. It is quite evident 
therefoie, that our results tend to prove that, to a very great extent, ns much 
reliance may be placed on Dubruiifaut’s formula In South Australia as in 
Europe. It is true that the mean value of the non-sugar (N) is represented 
in our results by 29, ami not 30. The figures from which this mean value i« 
derived are represented In the fifth column of Table II.; they are obtained by 
subtracting from the grammes per litre of sugar determined analytically ths 
corresponding values of Dubrmifaut’s formula. We do not, however, look upon 
our tests as sufficiently numerous to render generalizations in any way safe, 
and we favour tlie retention of the usual factor until more numerous experi¬ 
ments can confirm onr present results or otherwise invalidate Its accuracy. It 
should be noted, too, that this factor N Is by no means constant or Indepen¬ 
dent of the specific gravity of the must. Column 5 shows its steady, though 
somewhat irregular, rise from 24 to 33, in harmony with a gradually Increas 
tog concentration of the sugar. Whether confirming results may be secured 
in futme seasons is a point that is not without its Interest 

We have no special wihh to see Dubruufaut’s formula superseded, unless 
it can be shown to be out of harmony with local conditions. It is calculated 
from data, the accu rmf of which may generally be admitted in ordinary prac¬ 
tice. It Is first assumed that a must Is a simple sugar solution, on which 
there is no appreciable contraction, and that to consequence the strength of 
the latter is a direct fynqfion of its density; then, as has already been ex 
plained, a fixed quantity represented by 30 Is subtracted from the theoretically 
calculated sugar, to make allowance for the non-sugar in solution. An 
empirical formula agreeing more exactly with our analytical results would 
be represented as follows:— 

Sugar in grammes per litre* j 1*96 + 0*198(d — 1000)|' 
to which— 

d* Specific gravity of the most* water* 1000. 

In Table 111. are given the results calculated by this formula compared 
with those actually observed in analyses and thoee calculated by Dubrun- 
fauf* formula. 
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TABLE IIL 

Comparison or Rssults non N»w Foemula with tho*« or Analysis 

AND TMOSI CALCULATED IKON DPBEONFaDT’S FoUMULA. 


9pacific Onvitta* 
at 16* C. j 

Sugar estimated 
with Fehling’a 
Solutions. 

Sugar calculated by 
Dubrunfant’a 
Formula. 1 

Sugar calculated 
by New Formula. 

1083 

197 

191 < 

199 

1094 

226 

2*21 

226 

1103 

246 

246 1 

247 

1113 

278 

277 

276 

1124 

299 

301 

298 

1127 

806 

309 

806 

Mean . ] 

i 

268 6 

257 3 

258*5 


IV. 

Ill Table 1\ , column 5, are given calculated figures of the “non-sugar” cor¬ 
responding to the different muatn The) are derived from the observed 
amount of sugar on the one hand and Dubrunfaut’s formula on the other. 
With a view to checking these figures we endeavoured to obtain the propor¬ 
tion of total extiactlvp matters from a given volume of must. We anticipated 
that the pioportloii of sugar having already been ascertained, the non-sugar 
would be given with sufficient accuracy by difference. Vnfortunately the 
^•omplete drying of a liquid rich in sugar is b> no means a simple matter. 
Without previous experience in the matter we adopted desiccation over a 
steam bath for six consecutive hours. Our comparative results are Inscribed 
in Table IV Whether the divergence between the figures in columns A and B 
is due partly or entirely to defective desiccation, we are not in a position at 
piesent to decide 


TABLE IV 

COMPARISON OF ObsBEVED 41 NON-SOGAB ” WITH CALCULATED 44 NoN-SrOAR. ” 



i 


A 

H 


Specific 
Ora\ ittee 
at 16 C. 

Sugar 

Fehlfng’i 

ISolution. 

Total 

Extractive \ 
Matters 
by drying over 

•team 

Non Sugar 
fiom Dubrun- 
faut’s Formula 
and observed 
amount of 
Sugar. 

Non-Sugar by 
difference ol 
Sngai from 
, Kx u active 

Compariaon 

of 

A with B. 


i 

for 6 hours 

' Matter. 



Grammes , 

(Grammes 

Grammes 

! Grammes 


1083 

per litre. 1 

per litre 1 

per litre. 

per litre 


197 

242 

24 

' 45 | 

*1 21 

1094 

226 

280 

26 

> 36 

4 9 

1103 

246 

279 

29 

1 33 j 

+ 4 

1113 

— 

313 

— 

_ i 


1116 

— 

326 


— 

— _ 

1124 

299 

831 

32 

| 32 

0 

11*7 

306 

348 

33 

1 « 

4 9 


V. 

Finally, on the assumption that a given amount of sugar will, on the 
average, .yield the same amount of alcohol here as in Europe (we hava 
already potato^ out why we are Inclined to question the strict accuracy of 
aneh a position), on this assumption, however, we have indicated in Table Y. 
the probable alcoholic strengths of the musts calculated (a) from the observed 
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amount of sugar; (b) from sugar indicated by Dnbnmfant’s formula; and (c> 
from sugar indicated by our tentative formula. 

TABUS V. 

Comparison or PaamoraD Alcoholic Strrngths or Wt*m as dseivsd (A) raoM 
Observed Pxroinyage or Sugar ; (B) Percentage or Sugar calculated iron 
DuBRUtrrA&T*s Formula ; (C* Percentage or Sugar calculated from Tenta¬ 
tive Formula. 


Calculated Alcoholic Strength*. 


Specific 

Absolute 


Absolute 


Absoluts 

i 

Gravities 

Alcohol in 

Tbe Same 

Alcohol in 

The 8ame 

Aloohol in 

The Same 

of 

Volume 

in 

Volume 

in 

Volume 

in 

Must* at 

from 

Terms of 

from Sugar 

Terms of i 

from Sugar 

Terms of 

ire. 

obeerved 

[ Proof 

by Du- 

Proof 

by 

Proof 


amount of 
Sugar. 

8pirit. 

brunfaut'e 

Formula. 

Spirit. 

Tentative 

Formula. 

8pirit. 

1083 ! 

- 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 


11-6 

20*3 

11*3 

19-8 > 

117 

20*6 

1004 

13*3 

23*3 

13 0 

22-8 

13*8 

23*3 

1103 , 

14 6 

25 4 

14 4 

26*2 

14*6 

26*6 

1116 

16 4 

28 7 

16 3 

28 *6 

16*3 

28*6 

1124 1 

17*6 

30*8 

17*7 

31 *0 

j 17 6 

30*8 

1127 j 

18*0 

31 6 

18 2 

31*9 

18*0 

31-8 


NOTES ON FOREST TREE PLANTING* 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Gorservatob or Forests. 

The question of temperature is one which is often treated with scant con¬ 
sideration. if, indeed, it be not entirely ignored by many tree planters. No 
factor, however, has so much Influence for or against success with some trees, 
and to neglect it at the critical time is to court certain failure. Deciduous 
trees and pines may be somewhat checked if hard frosts should be unusually 
prolonged, but, generally speaking, no further injury would be sustained, 
though in exceptional cases where frosts strike with special severity in low- 
lying sites even pines may^be frostbitten beyond recovery, but this is a rata 
occurrence. 

With tender, young gums of ail kinds, however, which have not been har¬ 
dened off, and with qpgar gums particularly, frost is a very eeriou* danger, 
which must be roc k a ni d with if satisfactory results are to be gained; and 
there is no doubt that many thousands of trees annually perish through neglect 
of this danger. In many districts in this State it can usually be safely cal¬ 
culated that by the end of August the frosts have practically ceased. lo 
some localities farther north they may cease earlier, in others farther south 
they may last rather longer. Of these conditions the residents of any given 
locality are generally in a better position than any one else to record careful 
observations regarding frost Intensity and duration, and there is no Justifica¬ 
tion for neglect in so vital a matter where simple records may prove a safe 
guide. 

It may not, however, have been noticed by many persons that the position 
of any special place or “site” which it is intended to plant may have a very 
important hearing on the question of temperature, If, for example, the 
lag “sits” is situated on a hillside the probability In most cases is that frost 
will not strike hard on such a position. It on the other band, ft is tight down 
In a valley adjacent to either running or stagnant water frost is usually cer¬ 
tain to strike with damaging Intensity. In Judging as to the risk of planting 
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Plot treated with Bordeaux mixture—32 per cent, diseased. 

entreated plot—87 per cent, diseased. 

About the same time the owner of the land (Mr. M. Clements) sent 200 
plants from his own sowing on new land, and of these only one was found to 
l>e diseased. Of the diseased plants not more than 20 per cent could be de¬ 
tected with the naked eye; about the same proportion with a good lens after 
the roots were washed, and the balance was only detected on close examina¬ 
tion under the mleroscope. This explains why a grower, after carefully reject¬ 
ing all the diseased seedlings he can detect, finds the disease rampant in his 
Helds. 

Writing on June 2b. Mr McAlpine says that there is only one certain 
mean* ot checkmating the disease, and that is to sow seed in absolutely new 
ground, where no cauliflowers cabbages, or turnips have previously been 
grown. Falling this three or four years should be allow’ed to elapse before 
seed Is iignln sown on any land previously occupied by these plants. There 
Is little danger of the plants being attacked after they have been transplanted, 
but Imdly infested paddocks should be givi n a two years’ spell to some other 
* rop. 

Amongst other preventhe treatment recommended are: - 

l. Apply bluestone solution (i os. to 2 gallons of water) with a watering 
can at the rate of 2 gallons per square jnrd a couple of days before sowring 
the seed. (Ml no account slmuld a heavier dressing than this be given. 
It will probably bo l**st to apply half the quantity first, then turn the soil 
over llghtlv, and apply the Italauec. 

2 1'se onl> selected seed of tin* best \ uric tie* It Ih probable that some 
varieties will resist attack better than others, and this matter should have 
attention. 

8. When planting out exclude all seedlings which have not perfectly clean 
nealthy stems and roots. 

i. Destroy all refuse of previous crops, as the fungus will continue to pro¬ 
pagate on the decaying remains. 

This last point is very important. The usual practice is to put the diseased 
plant* on to the manure heap, or to plough them under, thus making certain the 
reinfection of the land. 

Experience has shown that, like most other fungi, the attacks of this disease 
are most severe when wet w'eather Is followed by warm days. This would 
account for the severity of the attack in South Australia during the past 
autumn, which has been exceptionally moist. 


LARGE, HEAVY SEED SMALL, LIGHT SEED* 

Bv Arthur J. Pkukims, Secretary for Agriculture. 

In our June issue attention was drawn to Dr Cobb's masterly demonstra¬ 
tion of the superiority of large grain over small sbriveiled grain for seed 
purposes; and of the advantage of purging our seed wheat of the light, in¬ 
ferior grain, which at present euters so largely Into its composition. Dr. 
Cobb’s experiments were conducted under a great variety of conditions, and 
extended over several seasons; his results are. without doubt, overwhelmingly 
conclusive. It is, however, no disadvantage to And the w’ork of the New South 
Wale* scientist confirmed by the work of others. In The Annales Agrono- 
miques, 1805, the late P. P. Deheroin quotes some experiments conducted 
upon somewhat similar lines by M. Desprez, in France. It will not be without 
interest to summarize them here. 

For several years in succession M. Desprez selected the largest and the 
smallest gtalns of five different varieties of wheat. They were carefully 
sown, and the plants subsequently harvested separately. On each occasion 
the largest seeds, borne by plants themselves sprung from large seeds, were 
selected and reserved for seed; whilst the smallest seeds, borne by plants 
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tsprung from seeds, were also similarly treated The average results se* 
cured during 1893, 1894, and 1895 are summarized below 



! Average yield of 

Average yield ] 

! Average 


i Wheat 

per acre 

per acre of 

difference per 


! from 

Wheat 

from 

acre in favor 

Varieties Tested. 

heavy seed. | 

i 

light seed. 

of heiu y seed. 


i 

] Drain 

i 

Strau 

i 

Drain 

Straw. 

Grain. 

| Straw. 


i Bushels 

Ca t , 

Bushels. 

Part. 

Bushels 

Cat 

1. J&une Despte/ Square Head 







(large seed - 0*33 grain , 
small seed » 0*46 grain) 

i 71 

79 

44*9 

51 

26*1 

2S 

2. Rouge Desprez (large seed 

1 

i 





— 0*85 gram ; small seed 

- 0*52 grain) 

bO 2 

69 9 

44 6 

50*5 

15.6 

19*4 

3. Blanc & epi rouge (large seed 




1 



— 0.9 grain ; small seed 

— 0*55 grain' 

1 

62 7 

74 8 1 

46*5 

57 8 1 

16*2 

16*8 

4. French Fan Square Head 


1 


1 



(large seed - 0 93 gtain ; 
small seed - 0 5 grain) 

77*5 

84 9 i 

59*4 

I 

27 1 

18*3 

5. French Long Square Head 


| 


66*6 | 


j 

(large seed ~ 0 99 gram . 
small seed - 0*47 giain) 

65 4 

93 4 

1 

42 3 

57*4 1 

23 1 

1 36 

Average excess m favor ot large heavy gram in whole series 


21 b 

| 23*7 


The jields per aeie are certainly not such as we are accustomed to; nor 
in fact, do they represent anything like averages for the most favoured coun¬ 
tries. These yields were obtained probably from comparatively small plots 
upon which much labour and attention had been bestowed; the results, how¬ 
ever. are comparable, ami carry with them the confirmation of the lesson so 
ably imparted by Dr. Cobb. On the whole, the large seed returned in grain 
about 32 per cent, more than flu* small seed and 29 per cent, in straw. We 
have evidently hen* extreme cases: no farmer would ever dream of syste¬ 
matically sou ing his -smallest seed; nevertheless, the fact that small seed 
yields uniformly less than large seed Is a strong argument in favour of 
excluding It as much ns possible from our ordinary seed wheat. And this 
constant selection of good large seed cannot but tend to have an Improving 
influence on our wheats as seed bearers. 

It will not lie out of place to notice here that it Is quite possible that Dr. 
Dobb may be tempt<*d to sever his connection with the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture. He has recently received the offer of an impor¬ 
tant position in the Philippines, and should this new sphere of work be to 
Lis liking, wo wish him oil success, trusting at the same time that some effort 
will be made to re 4 tin in Australia one of the ablest and best qualified meu 
In the various St: to Departments of Agriculture. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F. Ladrii. 

Judging at Country Shows and Lecturing.—! have received numerousi let 
tem lately asking me to Judge at country shows and lecture. My official 
duties do not permit me to undertake work of this description, so I trust 
those who have been contemplating Inviting me will make other arrange¬ 
ments it is not at ail probable that I shall either judge again or lecture In 
the country. 1 shall be glad to help any one writing to me on poultry ques¬ 
tions, selection of breeds, &c„ and hope all will read the Poultry Manual 
written by myself for the Department of Agriculture, as that will save repeti¬ 
tion. 

Hcliool of Mlnc*.-~I have been lecturing at the School of Mines every Friday 
for some weeks, but find the attendance very small, so small that there Is 
no inducement to continue. There ore hundreds willing to ask me an Infini¬ 
tude of questions and get information regardless of the calls on my time, 
and yet arc too indifferent to attend Most of those I refer to are well able 
to do so, and can bcMietlt without doubt The fanciers have not responded, 
and yet it is to their interest to do uo, and one would think ordinary business 
Instincts would lead them to aid in promoting an industry which as it grows 
Increases their profits. The Poultry Society and the poultry section of the 
R.A. and U Society should ha>e helped. The Government for seven or eight 
years past has given each society ilfi for prizemoney. A year ago two mem¬ 
bers of the committee of tin H A. Poultiy Society, oblivious of the Govern¬ 
ment aid, blamed tlie Government for their inaction, and yet, when lectures 
for the especial benefit of fanciers and bleeders are arranged, they remain 
indifferent. 1 have for eight years devoted most of my spare time to the 
poultry question, and ha\e written more than any other writer on the conti¬ 
nent on poultry subjects, but I fi»ol so disgusted with the general apathy that 
I am inclined to withdraw altogether. I ha\e had all the work and no 
benefit, for 1 lime done but little breeding and selling for years. As regards 
the egg-laving competition, 1 do not and ne\er did regard such competitions 
an of any practical value, although 1 believe there will be more information 
than usual a\ tillable in this ease. 

I see an incubator competition iR tieing arrauged—unless every machine on 
the market competes and under definite conditions, but little good will result. 
One bus only to read advertisements to see that hardly an incubator is adver¬ 
tised which does not claim to have won all manner of prizes. 

Poultry Shows. 

The 8.A Poultry and Kennel Glub’s show Is just over, and was undoubtedly 
the best show from all points of view that has been seen in Adelaide. In 
many respects it was equal, and in some better than, the large shows in the 
other States. The committee and secretary are to be congratulated on their 
very complete arrangements, and although the show was financially a great 
success, still the general public did not attend as they should. 

The feature of all modern shows is the enormous Increase, both In numbers 
and quality, in those sections devoted to the utility classes. 1 think I may 
fairly claim to be the first writer in Australia to bring out the merits of 
certain pure breeds as utility breeds, and to impress the importance of breed¬ 
ing the stock to the greatest perfection, having especial regard for the develop¬ 
ment of the utility points and charactrlstics. 

My advocacy of the Dorkings caused a revival, and Messrs. Osborne and 
Waterhouse abowed a grand lot; and later, on my initiative, the Boys’ Re¬ 
formatory Imported stock which has ever since been in front The Orpington 
X described years ago, and pointed out the value of the Minorca- ! angan a n 
cross (a partly formed Orpington). For advocating the Indian game, now 
recognised as of groat value for table bird production, 1 waa “reported,” and 
accused of booming "game,” that is, modern game. The Wyandotte*, which 
mu the most profitable and popular fowls of the day, I championed strongly 
amidst many sTprrstlnns of strong dissent (vide former numbers of Journal, 
Ac,). The old Raffish game I have Introduced ore so evidently the right class 
of bird wo want that so far only a few envious remarks have beta m a de . 
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The Camplne 1* * grand layer and a handsome bird, though poeribly ***** 
who do tm know It will think it a fancy fowl These classes were large and 
made up of grand specimens, the worn of which would have won three or 
four years ago. 

I stated the other night at the School of Mines that Mr. Edward Brown, 
an English authority, had proved that the introduction of a better class of 
fowls on the forms in England had between the yean 1890 and 1900 raised 
the average egg production in England per hen 20 eggs. A similar increase 
here would mean from £15,000 to £20,000 addition to our egg exports, and this 
result may easily be brought about, and still better. 

Poultry shows of the day have a distinct Interest to the producer, but the 
officials must remember that undue attention, must not be given to merely 
fancy points It must be remembered that to the true fancier and scientific 
breeder we are Indebted for our grand modern breeds. The common, unprofit¬ 
able mongrel is the result of ignoring the value of pure breeds, want of care 
in selection, and slipshod methods. The indiscriminate and purposeless cross¬ 
ing so often advocated can only result In chaos and failure. You must breed 
on definite lines for a purpose. Therefore, those whose interest Is mainly 
centred in egg-prod action will be gratified to hear of the great Increase in 
quality of the Legfoorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, and C&mpines, which pro¬ 
duce large white eggs, and the previously mentioned Wyandottes and Orping¬ 
tons, which lay so well, especially In the winter months, when eggs arc 
dear, * 

Among the breeds new to the State Is the Partridge Wyandotte, of which I 
introduced the first in January, 1902, by direct importation from a celebrated 
English breeder. 1 did not show the imported hen, as she was laying, but 
scored with a pullet 1 bred. My pen is the best pullet-breeding pen in 
Australia, and of course all the male birds have a few brown feathers in the 
breast, which in a show specimen should be black. For all that, there was 
no bird equal in type to my imported cock bird. 1 have arranged fo*r a further 
addition of Imported blood and have secured blood from the other winning 
strain (cockerel breeders!, and shall have a few eggs to spare this year. Mine 
are grand layers, and the eggB of this variety ore larger than average 
Wyandotte eggs. 

There were some model poultry houses and yards on view at the show, and 
these attracted attention. The yards are portable and cheap. For the 
country, wattle hurdles 6 ft. high and 10 in length, covered with netting, will 
be found excellent There was a fine display of incubators, the Simplex, 
Petaluma, and Cyphers, also Mr. Paternoster’s. I hear a trial will come ott 
soon. Messrs. Anthony & Co. had a most interesting exhibit of poultry acces¬ 
sories on view—there were bone and grit mills, bonecutters, grasscutters (for 
green food), brooders, incubators, marking rings (for branding and distin¬ 
guishing poultry), cut bone (dry and green), grit, meals, torrifLed barley, and a 
host of other Items of Interest and value to those connected with poultry 
keeping. For years I have regretted the absence of those necessaries, which 
add to the profit and pleasure of poultry keeping. Many people want cheap 
yet effective houses and yards and other items. These can now be obtained 
of modern pattern and as required and without any trouble. 

Motes. 

Breeding operations should now be in full swing—early hatched chickens 
will bring satisfactory prices this year. Surplus eggs should be preserved as 
soon as laid, In a solution of waterglass, a supply of which should be obtained 
early. * 

Tbs Rotal Agricultural ayd Horticultural Socistt’s Show. 

This will be held hi September, and the schedules are now obtainable. All 
being well 1 hope to meet a lot of country friends thereat, and at a nurture 
1 propose to give at the School of Mines on one of the nights of Show week, 

1 have long advocated a table poultry show la connection with the B.A. and 
H. Society in March. B ree d ers should bear that In view, and urge the 
society to make amazements, which they, will do if they receive suAcim* 
encouragement and definite p romi s es . 
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■ALT SOILS ON YOHKE’S PENINSULA t AN WttU|*Y 
INTO THEIR POSSIBLE UTILISATION. 

Br Arthur J. Pirkzns, Sicektabt fob Aobiocjjltobb. 

The attention of the members of the Torketown Agricultural Bureau wa« 
recently drawn by Mr. C. Domaachenz to the “salt patches*’ with which much 
of the good amble land of the Peninsula is studded. In the opinion of meet 
farmers, these patches, on many of which excellent wheat crops have in the 
past frequently been grown, have within recent years become stricken with 
permanent barrenness and lost all agricultural value The presence of frequent 
barren patches in land that is otherwise of good quality is of itself sufficient 
to raise Issues that may not be without influence on the agricultural prosperity 
of a district, but wben to the fact of mere presence is added that of gradual, 
«f mIow extension, we find ourselves faced with a problem the seriousness of 
which cannot be overlooked If through force of circumstances we find our- 
Hilves <‘ompellt*<l to join hands with those who are inclined to look upon the 
barrenness as permanent, it is our duty to seek the causes that govern the 
spread of the salt, and to ascertain in what manner It may best be kept In 
cheek: If, on the other hand, we can prove the barrenness to be merely acciden¬ 
tal and temporary, we have before us the further task of elucidating the best 
methods of reclaiming the patches that are at present lost to us. With our 
vast territorial possessions, the agricultural wealth of which has been barely 
to.ielied, it may perhaps be asked—Why take thought over the loss of a few 
hundred acres of land? Setting aside the claim of the individual owners, to 
whom the loss may mean much. I conceive that, the extensiveness of Its area 
notwithstanding, this State can ill-afford to lose an acre of ground within 
fTMid overage rainfall limit 

Mr liotnoscheitz’s experiments haxe theretore more than local interest and 
I lm\e thought It well that the Department should lend him a helping hand 
in tlie matter During the past season, by a rough and ready method it is true 
he in pro^ng that the barrenness of some of the salt land, at ail 

e\«*nts, far from permanent. He cultivated two plots—one of which was 
tilled xvhenexer the soil was moist, and sulisequently sown to wheat after 
rain in June; the other was tilled dry and sown dry The first plot germinated 
well, and yielded an average crop of xvheat, whilst the second yielded abso¬ 
lutely nothing 

In this experiment 1 do not think that xve should look for more than a 
simple proof of the want of permanency in the barrenness of these salt patches 
which nuij. after all, under certain conditions carry fair crops of wheat. 
Without wishing at this stage to criticise Mr. Domaschenz’s further conclu¬ 
sion, that working and sowing the land wet had had a special influence in 
neutralizing the deleterious action of the salt, I would point out that, without 
taking Into account the possible action of the salt, dry Ullage alone was suffi¬ 
cient to account for the failure in the second plot. The land is described as 
of too loose a nature to require ploughing; and, be it salt or not such land 
should never lm tilled dry. Let these remarks be considered as no more than 
parenthetical. 

After rending an account of Mr. Domaschenz’s experiment, I requested him 
to supply me with samples of the salt soil, with a view to an enquiry into the 
whole qnesUou The samples were at my request taken from two distinct 
spot*—on the first an S-husheJ crop of w'heat had been grown during the 
past season; on the second nothing whatsoever had ever been sown, and the 
only plant that appears capable of eking out an existence upon it is the 
ftsHcorxtla arbuscula, commonly known as Samphire, a member of a natural 
order cliaracterlstlc of salt country. In each case the samples re present respec¬ 
tively the first, second, and third 0 in. of soil. The analytics! work connected 
with this matter has beefi carried out by Mr. Chapman, of the School Of Mines. 

* * 8ran o* Division or ths Soil 

l4t me point out at.the outset that in investigations of this nature we are 
always handicapped by the absence of a Departmental Agricultural Chs tn lar . 
by whom the analytical work could be conducted. For every estimation outdo 
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we Have to pay oat of our ordinary coatmgaueies’ vote 1 1 ee to the School vf 
Minos; the chargee of thJe Institution are unquestionably m odemto; but oar 
rote ia exceedingly slender, and until an official laboratory con¬ 
nected with email experimental grounds has been called into existence, 1 
shall not And myself in a petition to more than afcim over the various 
agricultural problems with which we are from time to time confronted. This 
by way of explanation why 1 have not been able to have carried out an 
analysis showing more definitely the mechanical state of the soils in question. 
This side of the question has its special interest and it Is quite possible that 
at a later date it may be necessary to investigate it further 1 have, however 
judged it necessary to show the proportion of fine earth in the various samples 
in view of the comparative Inertness of coarse material. Figures having 
reference to this question are given in Table 1, 

Table 1 

Proportion of Pint Barth (passed throuqh 1/10 inch neie) tn Air dr ltd Sample* of 
York’* Peninsula Salt Sod* 


Description of Sample 


First 0 inches 
Second 6 inches 
Third 0 inches 


Percentage of Fine Karth tn 


Soil latterly under Wheat 

Soil not previmial} 

* oultiv atton 

per cent 

per cent 

90 

97 

00 3 

I Hi‘2 

50 2 

1 73 


I 


It will be noted that except for the first six inches, coarse material is fairly 
abundant In both soils, but particularly in the one having previous!* carried 
wheat In referring to the acie the proportions of salts found present in the 
tine eaitii account must of <om«e, be taken of this more or less limit but 
abundant coaise material. 


Soluble Saline Compounds. 

The substances likelv to be injurious to plant growth, and coining uudei the 
popular!* generic denomination oi salt ’ are all highly soluble in water 
It Is, in fact in this tbeir excessive solubility and consequent mobllit* within 
the soil that lies their power for ev il Let us first endeavour to ascertain the 
nature and distribution of the salt in the soil latterly under wheat The pro- 
poriions of the various substances detected in the water soluble evtiacts 
are shown in Table IT. 


Tari k II 

Composition oj Water soluble Extracts from Pmi Barth of First 18 tmhr* <>J Salt 
Sod latterly under Wheat , expressed m Percentage of Sod dried at 10 , C 


¥ 


Chlorine 

Sulphuric Acid <SoJ 
Carbonic Acid (Co,) 
Calcium 
Mutnesiutn 

Sodium and Potassium 


Total Soluble Salts 


Ftret 0 inches 

Second 6 inches 

j Third 0 inches 

0340 , 

0 8180 

0 1K0O 

0 048 

0 1800 

0 05* M) 

0 011 

0 0105 

0 0*25* 

0000 

0 0710 

0 0000 

0009 

0 0910 

0 000# 

0 106 

01095 

0 *450 

i 

0*689 

0*7950 

! 0 4185 
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In Table III to given what may be assumed to be the composition of these 
salable salts, represented respectively as percentages of the fine earth and of 
the whole soli 

Table III 

Soluble Salt* »it York's Peninsula Salt Sod recently under Wheat , expressed respectively 
as percentages of Fin* Earth dried at X0TO and as Percentages of Total Sotl 


Soluble Salts 

First 6 inches. 

Second 6 inches 

Third 6 inches 

Peroen 1 
tage in 
June 
Earth 

Percentage Percentage Percentage 
in m 1 in 

Total Soil Fine Earth Total Soil 

1 1 

Percentage 

I ln 

[Fine Earth 

Percentage 

in 

Total Soil 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

Calcium Carbonate 

0 008 

00027 

0 024 

0 0157 

0 012 

0 0067 

Sodium Carbonate 

0 015 

0 0185 

0 004 

0 00*26 

0 032 

0 0180 

Calcium Chloride 

0 107 

0 0063 

0 011 

0 0072 

_ 

— 

Magnesium Chloride 

0 0.% 

0 0342 

0 083 

0 0542 

— 

— 

Sodium Chloride 

0 408 

0 3672 1 

0 410 ] 

! 0-2877 

0 306 

0 1720 

Calcium Sulphate 

0 061 

0 0649 1 

0 193 

0 1260 

0 004 

0 0022 

Magnesium Sulphate 


— 

— 

l **“ 

i 0 030 

0 0169 

Sodium Sulphate 

0 632 l 

— 

— 

1 

1 0034 

0 0191 

Total Salts 


| 0 5688 

0 725 

0 4734 | 

| 6 418 

0 2349 


If now with n \U\\ to obtaining a nime < oik rote idea of the amount of 
stilus HiibstaiHiH present, we eoiwcit tht pin images of the total soil into 
pounds per acre on the assumption that one utre 1 ft deep weighs i,250,000 
tt> we shall obtain the results in Table IV 

Tablb IV 

Soluble Salts (OtUamed in Yorles Peninsula Salt Sotl recently under Wheat , 
expressed as Pounds pet Aire tn Total Soil 


Salta 

First 

6 niches 

Second 

6 inches 

Third 

6 inches 

| First Foot 

First 

18 inches 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

Ilia 

Calcium Carbonate 


2551 ; 

108 9 

2990 

407 9 

Sodium Carbonate 

219 4 

42 2 1 

292 5 

261 6 

554 1 

Calcium Chloride 

1,564 9 

117*0 

— 

1,681 9 

1,681 9 

Magnesium Chloride 
Sodium Chloride 

555 7 
5,967 0 

880 7 
4,350 1 

2,795 0 

1,436 4 
10,317 1 

l',43b 4 
13,112 1 

Caloium Sulphate 

892 1 

2,047 5 

35 7 

2,939 6 

2,975 3 

Magnesium Sul* hate 
Sodium Sulphate 

1 

— 

274 6 

310 4 ! 


274*6 
310 4 

Total Soluble 8alts 

9,243*0 | 

7,692 6 

3,817 1 

16,935*6 

20,768 7 


A enrsorv examination of Table IV to not calculated to comey the im¬ 
pression that the soli under consideration is In its present condition well 
fitted to the growth of plants For, if from the total soluble salts, we deduct 
the figures having reference to the wholly innocuous calcium carbonate and 
lalclum sulphate, we stilt \mw i>cr acre In the first 0 in of soil 8,907 lb., in 
the second 8,990 lb, and In the third 8,072 lb, making a total for the first 18 
in of 17,300 lb, of tu»*tances that In moderate state of concentration ex¬ 
perience has shown to be distinctly harmful to practically all forms of cul¬ 
tivated plants, Mr. Domascbens expressed the opinion that the apparent 
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tenfeantM of tike land wee probably not caused by the presence of an aem 
of ccnmnoa salt The analysis does not, however, support this view; tee 
chlorides, in fact, predominate almost to the exclusion of other injurSon* 
salts, such as magnesium sulphate, sodium carbonate, &c.; and among them 
sodium chloride (common salt) Alone Is present in quantities sufficient to 
account for the present unsatisfactory state of the soil. Without at present 
wishing to enter into details on this question. 1 would draw attention to Un¬ 
clear demonstration we have in Table IV. of the tendency to accumulate In 
the surface layers evinced by soluble salts. And when in this connection 
the extreme sensitiveness of germinating seeds to the Influence of saline com¬ 
pounds is borne in mind, it will be comprehensible how in certain circum¬ 
stances a relatively small amount of salt may reduce a good soil to apparent 
barrenness. 

From the soil latterly under wheat we may now pass on to a consideration 
of the salipe substances present in the soil that has not as yet come under 
the disturbing influence of the plough. Mr. Chapman indicates the compo* 
feirion of the water soluble extract in Table V. 

Table V. 

Competition of Water-noluble Extracts of Fine Earth in frst 18 inches of Yorloe'e Pernn- 
tula Salt Soil never previously cultivated, expressed as Percentages of Soii dried 
to 10tf C. 


Chlorine 

Sulphuric Add (So*) . 
Carbonic Aeid (Co 3 ) 
Calcium 
Magoeaium 
Sodium and Potassium 


Total Soluble Salts . 


First 6 iuohes. 

Second 6 inches. 

i 

Third 6 inohes. 

0-7420 

1 0-5840 

0-3680 

05290 

0-4800 

0-5660 

0 0126 

0-0158 

0-0097 

0-1370 

0-1580 

01770 

0-0090 

0-0320 

0-0800 

0-4730 

0 8490 

0*2650 

1 7026 , 

1-5618 

1-4057 


In Table VI. Is shown the assumed composition of the salts expressed re¬ 
spectively as percentages of the flue eaJ*th and of the whole soil. 

Table VL 


Soluble Salts assumed to be present in Yorbe'e Peninsula Salt Soil not previously 
cultivated, expressed respectively as Percentages of the Fine Earth dried to 
105°G. and of the Whole Soil, 


Salts. 

| First 6 Inches. 

Second 6 inches. 

Third 6 inches. 

tage of 
Fine 
Korth. 

Percentage 
of Whole 
Soil. 

PeroenUgO 
of Fine 
Barth. 

Percentage 
of Whole 
Soil 

Percentage 
of Fine 
Barth. 

Percentage 
of Whom 
Soil 

Calcium Carbonate .. 
Sodium Carbonate ... 
Magnesium Chloride 
Sodium Chloride ... 
Caldum Sulphate ... 

Sodium Sulpha** .. 

Total Salts ... 

0-005 

0*019 

0-082 

1188 

0*462 

0-004 


0*015 

0*009 

0*879 

0-500 

0*108 

0 0128 
0-0074 

07225 

0*4110 

01807 

04)11 

0*005 

0*06 

0*588 

0150 

0*48 

0*0080 

0-0086 

0*424 

0*28* 

0*085 

00888 

1701 

1*0518 

1*58* 

1-3888 

1*406 

1*0208 
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The 4 cntesimal proportion* of soluble saline compounds In the total soil eon* 
verted Into pounds per acre are shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. 

SotuMe Salt* contained in Yorke*s Peninsula Salt Soil not previously cultivated, 
expressed as Pounds per Acrt in Total Soil, 


Salts 

First 

6 inches. 

Second 

6 inches. 

Third 

6 inches. 

First foot. 

Fir»t 

18 iaohes. 


lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

Calcium Carbonate 

471 

199-9 

130-0 

2470 

3774 

Sodium Carbonate 

mo 

120-2 

58*5 

419*2 

477-7 

Magnesium Chloride 

5037 


— 

5037 

5087* 

Sodium Chloride 

... 18,046 9 

' 11,7404 1 

7,189-0 

30,3874 

37,5764 

Calcium Sulphate 

... 7,2814 

6,6787 

6,974-5 

13,960 3 

90,9844 

Magnesium Sulphate 

63 4 

> 2,128 • 

1,779 4 

2,187*3 

3,9667 

Sodium Sulphate 

. — 

— 

546 0 

— 

5464* 

Total Salts 

. 26,841 7 

20,863 3 

16,677-4 

\ 

47,705 0 

64,382-4 


\ 


We have In the soil not previously under cultivation heavier quantities of 
Injurious salts than In the soil latterly under wheat After deduction from 
the total soluble salts of calcium (iiibountc and calcium sulphate, both of 
which, as has already been stated «m* innocuous, we htill have per acre In tht 
tint fl In of soil 19.513 lb. of dai’gt rous saline matter; in the second 6 ln„ 
18/>84 lb., and In the third d in 9 573 lb . making a total for the fhst 18 In. 
ot over 43,000 1b per acre, against 17.309 Hi in the soil that carried wheat 
with a fair amount of success dm inn the past season. Again, whilst we cer¬ 
tainly ttnd higher proportions of sodium cuibonate, and particularly of magne 
slum sulphate, In the soluble salts of tlie second soil, still, as In the first case, 
the bulk consists of sodium clilonde. or common salt 

Mr. Domaschen* expressed the opinion that working the salt soil wet, fol¬ 
lowed on by rain, had the effect of washing down the injurious substances 
into the lower strata of the soil. Whilst I am not prepared to dispute this 
view in fart, mv own opinion largely coincides with It—it should be noted 
how fleeting, under conditions that usually obtain in our fields, sudh a bene¬ 
ficial change is likely to be. In Table VIII we have recorded the distribution 
o f the total soluble salts found In the first 18 In. of soli over successive 6 In. 


Table VIII 

l*i*tnbvtion or Total Soluble Salt* ui IS %nch*n of two York's Pemnsnla 
Salt Sotl* onr sHccesstm 6 tin hen. 


Depth*. 


.First 6 inches 
Boomed 0 inch* 
Third 0 inohet 
First loot. 


i 

Proportion of Saline Matters in 


Soil not previously 
cultivated 


per cent. 
41*7 
32*4 
25*9 
741 


Sod under Wheat last 
Season 

per cent "* 
44*5 
371 
18*4 
81*0 


It will be noted that, if anything, there is a more marked concentration of 
“salt" in the surface layers of the soil latterly under wheat than in the mm 
never previously broken- up. -To this objection It my bo replied that tbo 
noil samples were taken some considerable time after harvest, and that In 
the interval capillarity and surface evaporation win liave brought to the gw- 
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produce export department. 

Bt R. W. SEiniroTow. 

The anticipation* of a good season after the unfavourable conditions expe¬ 
rienced during tike past few Tears will again draw producers* attention to 
Outside markets for their surplus produce, and the month of August will 
inaugurate what promises to be a very busy time for the department Lambs 
for export have only been obtainable in the most favoured districts during the 
past two years, and the amount of butter made in the State has not more than 
supplied the local demand. This year's export of lambs should be a record one, 
and it is the general opinion that the butter export trade will nearly equal that 
of 1000. adieu some 300 tous were shipped from South Australia. 

Farmers who anticipate trying the London market for themselves should 
make early applications to the department so that receiving and shipping ar¬ 
rangements can be made. One thousand seven hundred and sixty lambs were 
sold through the London Depot last year, and the net return, Including skins 
and fnt wns 12/11 per lamb. The average weight was nearly 33 lb., and the 
total charge* for rwchlng, trilling, shipping, and selling amounted to lid. 
per lb. 

Shipments of butter through the department will have the special advantages 
of the Government “Approved for Export*’ brand, and a detailed report of the 
Dairy Expert’* examination will be supplied each shipper. The proximity of 
the depot to the wharf reduces the handling to a minimum, and the use of the 
refrigerated lighter for transhipment at anchorage gives the department tin 
advantage of placing butter on board steamers under the best possible condi¬ 
tions. The department will undertake the sale of consignments for shippers 
having no agents in England. The receiving, chilling, and shipping charges are 
3d. box and l/d ton measurement wharfage, freight fd. per lb., and selling 
charges should not bt* more than 5 per cent. 

For fuller particulars apply to the Manager. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 


Messrs. A W. Send ford & Compy. report on August 1, 1903:— 


The rainfall during July has not by any means been of such a general character as 
that of the preceding month, for whilst Adelaide and southern districts can record 
near!) an inch above the average, the far northern agricultural areas and eastern dis¬ 
trict* only report light fall, accompanied with frosty conditions, which have temporarily 
checked the growth of herbage in those parts; but, taking it all round, fanning pros¬ 
pects are good. 

Since our lost there there has been nothing phenomenal to report in bosinew circles, 
sad, whilst trade it sound, the volume of aales nut through has only been of an 
ordinary type. Although most of the mines at Broken Hill nave resumed operations, 
the continued absence of ran is felt to be now even more serious, os it is feared a 
shut flown of the big mines is almost certain; but, to assist as far os possible, special 
trains from South Australia are delivering water to help to supply household ana mining 
purposes. We are pleased to find further improvement in Silver quotations. Lead 
keeps fairly steady, bat Copper still seems on the downward trend. 


Advfces by the mail state that Breadstuff* in the_ 

tone, in consequence of burdening prices in Amenta, caused 
harvest now betagresped. The winter sowings have 
whilst the ‘ ~ 

few transi 
of Wheat 
boon 


— markets ore firmer m 
f the unsatisfactory wheat 
n damaged by drought, 
In the meal market out 
delivery 


urn Wheat has suffered from too much rain. In thefecol market 
m have been vmrted during the month, and <mly a very small deb 
bee® made by farmers. Some of the upoountrv districts appear to 1 

bown** and Sydney manats nit both reported timer as rufatds Wheat, bat there are* 
tRu ^i^ariteir^u^tS^ ve t y 1 !!/*** ***** * i***?. 10 " 11 P tmpoftors. 


, and shies of Bran were mode os low os lljd,. 
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Inti values are now better* and aa, many anils are «huttteg down holders are asking 
an advance. Pollard ia in better demand, ana firm at Quotation*. During the early 
part of the month tome activity waa canard in Forage linen owing to Sydney again 
purchasing Chan in this market, but with Victoria now quoting lower thing* in the 
Baa have again toned down. Oata.—Enquiry being slow* no large parcels have ohmjid 
bands during the month. Quotations for Cape Barley are only nominal. 

The month's bnaineee in potatoes has been fairly heavy, with Western Australis 
continuing to operate freely on “Gembien;” and, with several large shi p ments for 
the Sydney market, values have, at any rate, been sustained; but no quotable altera* 
tion to report. local grown onions are now exhausted, but with Gambian plentiful 
and sales quiet prices enow n slight easing. 

In Dairy Produce the pleasing feature has been the steady increasing quantities com* 
ing forward, especially in Butter, the catalogues submitted being heavier than corre¬ 
sponding months for several years, and with buyers much pr ef er rin g the new made 
fresh n prints to the stored bulk that they have been using, prices have been wonder¬ 
fully sustained; but we must shortly look for outsMe markets to absorb the surplus 
that is imminent, fogs have fluctuated in value until 1/84 loose was touched, but 
have eased considerably siiue then, and it ih reckoned that the seasonable downward 
trend in rates has quite set in. Bacon,—’With Western buyers operating more strongly 
on this market, faetory-oured sides have been meeting with better sale, and althoiqpi 
no miprovement yet t» report in values, the tone at present is decidedly firm. Hams 
steady. Cheese.-—Good makes to prime have* commanded attention, but medium 
and poorer quality, as usual, hard to quit. Fair-sixed parcels of Honey have been 
disposed of for c/hipment to the Eastern States. Beeswax selling. Almonds show a 
slight hardening. 

Throughout the month there has been a good market fbr well-conditioned carcass 
Pork end Veal, and a steady advance in prvee at later sales. 

Tr> live Poultry thr* bidding is keen, and satisfactory figures secured f or all pens of 
good birds. 

Makebt Quotatiows ov the Dat. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5^6 f.o.b.; farmers’ lots, 5/5 on trucks, 
per bushel 00 lt». 

Flour.—City brands, £12 5/ to £12 10/; country, £11 15/ to £12 per ton 2000 ft. 

Bran —1/; pollard, 1 '2 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats—Local Algerian and Dun, 2/0 to 2/8; white champions, 2/7 to 2/0 per bushtl 
40 ft. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/2 to 4/0; (’ape, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel flO ft. 

Chaff.—£5 5/ to £5 10/ per ton of 2,240 ft., bags in, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gambaerv, £2 10/ per 2,240 ft. 

Onions.—Cam biers, £2 7/0 per 2,240 ft. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, lid. to 1/1; private separator* and best 
dairy* 9$d. to lid.; well graded store, 7d. to 0d. 

Cheese.- -S.A. best factory, 7d to 7)d.; ordinary, 5d. to 5$d. per ft. 

Btoron.—Factory cured sides, 7$d to 8d.; farm Hitches, 7d. per ft. 

Bams.— S.A. factory, 9d. to 9Jd. per ft. 

Kfegs.—Loose, 1/2$; ia casks, f.o.b., 1/4 per dosen. 

Lard.—In bladders, t$£ to 7d.; tins, 5d. to 0d. per ft. 

Honey.—2Jd. for best extracted, in 00- ft. tine; beeswax, 1/ ft. 

Almonds.—Fine soft shells, 5$d,; kernels. ll|d* per ft. 

Carcass Meat.—Brijrt shop porkers, 5d. to 5fd. per ft.; fair porkers to good baconers, 
4 4d. to 5d.; chopperr, 2$d. to 3$d.; prime veal, 3d. to 4d.; poor and light weights, from 
Id. to 2d. 

Poultry.—Dressed turkeys, 7d. to 7jd. per ft.; fowls, 6d. to 0fd. Ia live birds, heavy¬ 
weight table roosters worth 2/ to 2/0 each; plump hens and fair conditioned cockerels, 
1/3 to 1/9; poor and light, lOd. to V; dawks. l7l0 to 2/10; geese, 2/9 to 3/0* moeom, 
0d. to 0jd.; turkeys, from 5d. to 0|d. per ft., live weight* for fair to, good table aorta. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise spee&ed, era duty-paid values m iarasrted 
hues. Grain, four, and forage for e xp or t are f.o.b. prices at Pert A del aide. Baity 
products art city auction mart rates. Ia grata, chaff, sad potatoes sacks are included, 
but weighed as product. Packages five with balk-butter and cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ehows the rainfall for the month of July, 1908:— 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradoek 

Wiieon 

Gordon 

Qttom 

Port Aagneta 
Port Germain 
Port Pirie 
Cryttal Brook 
Port Broughton .. 
Bote 

Hammond 

Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melroee 

Boderoo Centre .. 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Giadetone 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Redhill 

Koolnnga 

Carrieton 

Kureiia 

John* burg 

Orroroo 

Black Book 

Peteraburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yaroowie 

Hallett 

Mt. Bryan 

Burra 

Bnowtown 

Brink worth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro Central .. 

Watervale 

Auburn 


8*47 

0*77 
0-70 
0-96 
0*61 
1*87 
0 66 
0*99 
M0 
1*68 
1*81 
2 42 
0*85 
0*75 
2*15 
2*71 
1*59 
2*02 
1*17 
1*70 
1*67 
1*62 
1.65 
2*09 
2*03 
3*04 
1*87 
0*67 
0*90 
0*76 


1*08 

0*94 

0*93 

1*01 

0*94 

1*77 

2*48 

2*19 

1*59 

1*43 

1*14 

2*29 

3*06 

3 63 
2*05 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Mammal 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapunda 

Freeling 

StookweU 

Nor loot pa 

Angaaton 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 

Roaeworthy 

Gawler 

Kmithfield 

Two Wella 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafera 

Clarendon 

Morpbett Vale 

Noarlunga 

WiUunga 

Aiding* 

Norman ville 

Yankalilla 

Kudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Uuraeracha 

Lobethal 

Woodaide 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


1*63 
146 
1*60 
1*27 
1*61 
1*86 
1*75 
1*14 
1*46 
1*62 
230 
1*64 
2*29 
2*90 
3 13 
273 
2*46 
1*19 
1*58 
1 82 
1*75 
1*23 
1*51 
2*44 

3 43 

4 19 
3 67 
7*61 
5*33 
2*78 
2 74 


2*49 
2*56 
2*39 
0 43 
0*69 
0*27 
3 70 
4*00 
4*45 
6*89 
5*63 
596 
420 
5*81 


Macclesfield .. 5*19 

Meadows .. 5*92 

Strathalbyn .. 2*88 

Callingtoo .. 2*85 

Langhorne’s Bridge 1*46 
Milang .. 1*91 

Wallaroo 

Killing 
Moonta 
Green’s Plains 
Maitland 
Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton 
Stanabury 
Warooka 
Yorketown 
Edithburg 
Fowler’s Bay 
Streaky Bay 
Port Elllston 
Port Linooln 
Cowell 


Queenacliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonafpyn 

Bordertown 

Frances 

N&raooorte 

Luoindale 

Penola 

Millioent 

Mount Gambier .. 
Wellington 
Murray Bridge .. 
M annum 
Morgan 

Overland Corner.. 
Renmark 


2*60 
2*56 
2*78 
2*26 
2*68 
1*48 
1*98 
3*15 
1*92 
2*94 
3 42 
2*80 
2*85 
2*71 
2*54 
4*11 
2*62 
0*77 
2*04 
2*03 
l 98 
1*76 
3*78 
2*94 
4*29 
1*92 
2*27 
2*71 
264 
2*54 
3*96 
4*96 
4*25 
1*12 
1*04 
0*66 
021 
0*55 
0*74 


AND INDUSTRY. 


am i, im] 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Oftwler River* June ft. 

Present—Messrs. Parker (chair), Kiel g, H. and F. Boediger, fencer, Oil* 
her, leak, Bra}' (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cows Bating Afterbirth.—In reply to question whether any ill-effect to* 
suited from cows eating the afterbirth, members had not noticed any, bat it 
was the general practice to remove the afterbirth as soon as it Is found. In 
cases where the afterbirth was retained, Mr. Parker suggested a tablespoon¬ 
ful of turmeric in thin gruel as a drench; in stubborn oases it might bo 
advisable to insert the hand, after first paring the nails and greasing it and 
remove the afterbirth. 

Horses Hanging Back.—Mr. Leak recommended as a care for horses hang¬ 
ing back, to place the line around the girth and through the headstall. After 
one or two attempts the horse will quickly recognise the futility of its efforts. 
Members consider it advisable to get foals thoroughly accustomed to being 
tied up and handled, as they would then give very little trouble later on. 

Copra Cake for Pigs.—Mr. Boediger stated that from his experience he con¬ 
sidered copra cake of better value than pollard, weight for weight, in fatten¬ 
ing pigs. One member stated that he found it too fattening for laying hens. 


Woolundunffa, June I ft. 

Present—Messrs Prosser (chain, Greig, Walker, Aidenhoven, Bently, and 
ltogers (Hon St *<-). 

Oodlin Moth.— Considerable discussion took place on the sale df codiin moth 
Infested apples in tide district. The Chairman stated that he had purchased 
a case of apples, and more than half the fruit was infested. Most of the mem¬ 
bers contended that the sale of such fruit should be prohibited, and it was 
resolved to call the attention of the local fruit inspector to the matter. 

Bugging of Cows - Members considered this practice unnecessary in this dis¬ 
trict. 

Hay from Manured Land.—Mr. Aidenhoven called attention to report from 
Eudunda branch on this subject. Prtless the growth was too rank, the hay 
from manured land would in* as good If not better than from unmanured 
land; hay grown on irrigated land was often Inferior. Mr. Prosser had found 
that the huv grow n on this side of Hie range was apparently of better quality 
than hay from districts to the south. Jt was suggested that, although the 
growth was not so strong, tlie hay contained more saccharine matter. 


Naracoorte, June 13. 

Present—Messrs. BdbJnekcI (chair), Dumeid, Forster, Buck, McLay, Wynes, 
Coe, and Caldwell < Hon. 8ec.). 

Officers.— Messrs J. G. Foster and 8. Bchlnckel were appointed Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year, a hearty of vote of thanks being 
accorded to the rsrirlnmoffivers. 

Impaction in Mr. Wynes stated that during his recent trip to Vic¬ 

toria he had hnd conversation with a number of cattle owners concerning the 
complaint known us impaction, and so far as be could gather the general 
opinion was that the complaint had not yet been satisfactorily diagnosed, and 
that the food was not the cause of troubfe. 

Hay from Manured Land.—’The Chairman and Mr. Schlnckel expressed sur¬ 
prise that any doubt had been cast on the quality of food grown on lagd 
manured with phosphates, their experience having shown that stork did 
better under such circumstances. 

Bugging Cows.—Members had found the benefit of rugging horses during 
: the cold whether, and generally agreed with the statement that similar treat¬ 
ment of cews would prove financially beneficial. The better the cows wet* 
looked after the more profitable would they be; 
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Holder, June IS. 

Preient—Me*«r». Ho*re (chair), Blfoart, Vaughan, Rogers, Pen?, Jones, 
BoMiter, Green, Pickering, JaeSchke, F. and H. Starr (Hon. Sec.), and three 
Tiiiton. 

Economy in Vine Planting.—-Mr. Rowe read paper, by Mr. W. H. Harrison, 
of Remnark, on this subject dealing mainly with a system of continuous cor¬ 
don. Moat members thought the gain in fruit would not pay for the extra 
trouble of cultivation, cross-cultivation not being possible under this method. 

Pruning Demonstration. -*^On June 20 Mr. 8. McIntosh held a pruningde- 
monstration under the auspices of the branch. He described the characteris¬ 
tics of the various kinds of trees, and pruned some of each sort, explaining 
why he removed certain branches, and why others were left Vines wet* 
also treated, and a heart> vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. McIntosh for 
the very valuable instruction afforded the visitors. 


Stanabury* June 13. 

Present—Messrs. Anderson (chair), Faulkner, Henderson, Bherriff, Pitt, Cor¬ 
nish (Hon Bee.), and one \lsitor. 

Woolclassing —Arrangements were made for resumption of class under 
supervision of Mr G. Jeffrey. 

Membership.—Mr. P. Anderson tendered liiB resignation, which was ac¬ 
cepted with great regret Mr. Anderson was one of the foundation members, 
and for the past 15 years has taken an active part in the work of the 
brandh. 

Farm Economy.—Mr. Cornish read a paper on “Farm economy." Notwith¬ 
standing the high prices obtainable for wheat and other farm products, and the 
talk about the farmers growing rich, he considered economy on the farm just as 
necessary now as formerly; it was only in a few instances, and under very 
favourable circumstances, that farmers were growing rich. It was true that 
the use of seed drills and fertilisers had given an impetus to fanning, and 
tibttt the outlook was better than was the case a few years ago, but at the 
same time It must not be forgotten that the use of manures Involves con¬ 
siderable outlay, and fanning is more expensive, and requires more brain- 
work than formerly. It was only by careful attention to his business, and 
keen foresight combined with economy, that the present day farmer ia going 
to keep moving. To be successful, a farmer must have up-to-date imple¬ 
ments and machinery; it is uot economy to refrain from the necessary outlay 
and use old and unsuitable tools. Economy lies in the selection of implements 
best suited to the requirements of the farm, and in looking after them pro 
perly. On different farms different classes of implements will be necessary; 
a farm consisting of light sandy soil free from stumps and stones can be 
worked with muefo lighter machinery than required for stiff land, or land 
rough with stumps and stones. It was poor economy to purchime more 
machinery than really needed, or to neglect what is purchased. Exposure 
to sun and rain will take more out of the machinery than actual work. Pro¬ 
vide good shelter, and give a coat of paint occasionally. The farmer should 
keep only such stock as required on the farm, and these Should be of good 
quality. A lot of useless Animals only eat up the feed to no good purpose. 
Feed the stock well, and rear a few good foals to replace those that become 
useless. l>o not keep more sheep than can be profitably carried; it was 
poor policy to have half-starved animals of any sort on the farm. A few good 
pigs and poultry should be kept, and where possible grow some vege¬ 
tables and fruit for the bouse. In the working of tte farm it was the best 
economy to do the work well; a “lick and a promise" were entirely out of 
place here. Economy consists in getting the biggest return per acre* and net 
in getting the largest area under crop at the teastoutlay. Use only the best seed, 
purchase the manures most suitable to the soil even if dearer ether 
brands, and*keep the land in good heart Do not forget to grew plenty of 
hay* and ante all rim feed possible. Store the wheat chaff carefully, ** stock 
will be glad of it In the winter. Grow all the produce you can so Che {MB* 
and avoid unn ece s sar y outlay. 
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PjwnMm ®f Doth Dtre*.—Mr. Cam forwarded paper on Alt idbltet In 
prM ' en 2®“ ®* bm '$ fl ™ mnch ttepend* upon the mowTlmi 
y**r It would have required a much narrower break to atop a Are than would 
SitS "*® n “ e< * 8sa T the previom year owing to the amount ©f vegetattw, 
Jhiul **? h** 1 P'* n > **» til* opinion, waa to harrow a atrip a 

chain in width all around the paddock until It le like an aahbed. Not only la 
*5*®.fJ^P cleared of grass, but the loose sou will settle on the great and 
stubble alongside, and will assist In preventing the fire from crossing the 
break. Another good plan was to plough round the padd ock as close to the 
fence as possible, then plough another round about a chain away, and bum 
m between the furrows. He considered the shovel the best Implement for 
bearnig out a Are; some preferred green boughs, some wet bags, but he found 
neither equal to the shovel. The smouldering embers can be covered up with 
a shovel thus lessening the nuisance from smoke, which was one of the 
greatest of the firefighter's troubles. Members generally agreed with the 
writer of the paper. 

Bots in Horses.- Mr. Sims read a short paper on this subject, but members 
have little or no experience with this trouble. 


fttalUon Tax.—Opinions differed on this questiod,, some members holding 
that a standard of else and pedigree as well as of soundness would be 
adopted. Members would like to know if this would be the case. [It Is not 
possible to say, but the proposal in the past has been to deal merely with the 
question of soundness The questions of size and pedigree can easily be 
settled by the breeder, who would not. however, be able to determine whether 
the animal offered for hire suffers from any hereditary detects which would 
make him unsound.—Ed.] 


Backhands for Horses.—Members were unanimously of opinion that horses 
would work longer and more comfortably if backhands were used, as they 
keep the draught more oft the point of the shoulder, and make walking much 
easier. 


Brlnkworth, July 3* 

Present—Messrs. Everett (chair). A anger, Coombe, Ottens, Jericho, Wool¬ 
dridge, Hill, Russell, Stott (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Poultry.- Mr. Hill initiated a discussion on poultry for farmers, by reading 
extracts from Mr. 1). F. Laurie’s “Poultry Manual 0 Mr. Hill could recom¬ 
mend both Wyandotte and Orpington as good winter layers and good table 
oirds. Mr. Ooombe considered poultry shpuld be more profitable to the farmer 
than to the suburban resident Mr. Everett thought rearing chides all through 
the year would refhU in having eggs right through the year, Mr. Stott read 
extracts from The Australasian dealing with poultry. It was decided to 
endeavour to effect an improvement In the poultry of the district by securing 
a number of sittings of eggs from the egg-laying competition now In pro gr e ss 
at MagUlv * » < 


Port Broughton, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. Whittaker (chair), Exeetl, Button, Dennis* Dolling, Pat- 
tingale, Harford, Tonkin, Dalby, Bates, and Barclay (Horn Bee,). 

Officers.—Messrs. J. Harford, G. BL Pattingaie, and W. Dalby were elected 
Chairman, Vloe^Jhalnnan, and Bon. Secretary respectively, t%e fitting 
officers being thanked for their services. 

Homestead Meeting.—Members met at rssMence of Mr* W. feL Whittaker, 
and after formal business had been disposed of the meeting took the nature 
of a social gathering- * 
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Narrtty, July At 

Present— Hours. Darter (chair), Flavel, Kelly, Llddle, E. and W. B. Smart, 
Batcheil. and Dtmsford (Hon. Bee.). 

Early Wheat.—Mr. SatcbeU has a crop of Petal* Snrpriae wheat 8 ft 6 in 
in height and out in ear. Unpickled seed wa* eown on March 7 and the land 
had been cropped for XI yearn in succession without any manure being ap¬ 
plied. Member* thought unpickled seed germinated better and grew stronger 
than pickled wed. but considered it unsafe to sow without pickling. 

Officer*. —Messrs. Vit H. Bstcheii and T. Dunsford were elected Chairman 
and Hon Heeretary for the ensuing year. 


Wilson, July 11. 

I‘resent—Messr*. XV. X. Neal (chair), XV. H. Neal, juu„ Coombs, Grossman. 
O'Urndy. Nelson. Hex ton. Need. XVaul. and Bmitb (Hon. Sec.). 

Destroying XVtsd* fn Crop*. Discussion took place on best method of des¬ 
troying ’ M<)ua*h bush" in the wheat crop*. Mr. Need was harrowing twice, 
and Micwd he was destroying two-rhlrdb of the weedb. Mr. Coombs tried 
harrowing without *ti<*ces*. ttnd hud cleared 20 acres by handpicking. Some 
meiubM* thought rolling would destroy tin* weed. This "squash bush” Ul 
very' prevalent In the crop* this year. 


Mlnlaton, June 27. 

Present--Messrs. Martin (chair), Anderson, Correil, Teichelmann, Vanstoue, 
Twam. Newbold. and A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference.—It was decided to arrange for a conference of Yorke’s Penir 
SUla branches at Mlnlaton on August 12 

Pickling XX*hear Mr. Toldiclmann bhoued wheat plants grown from grain* 
cut In half aud (he germ end pickled in bluestone solution and then sown 
The experiment showed that while the germ, or eye, was undamaged pickling 
did not pre\eiit germination 

Dairying.- Mr. K. riarrell read i\ paper on this subject. He had takeu 
this matter for Id* paper because it was not likely any of the other members 
would do ho, and because dallying did not receive the attention it should 
In till* district. If curried on under systematic Hues dairying can be made 
one of the most profitable branches of farm work. The objection is raieed bi 
many in these part* that the <*ow» soon die of impaction, or dry bible. Now, 
be was convinced that this complaint can lie prevented by proper feeding. 
Gtv* a variety of food that will supply the elements necessary to building up 
and maintaining « healthy body These elements are not supplied In the field- 
devoid of I heir natural grosses uud herbs characteristic of most of our wheat- 
growing areas. He was greatly surprised at the opinion of some members of 
‘l&ttdttnda Branch that hay from nuintiivd land wu* not so nutritious as hay 
frpw unmamirpd land. Bui table manufes were as essential to healthy growth 
of plant life a* suitable foods wen* to animal life. Years of observation had 
convli'ml him that this was so. and he was very pleased with paper iu 
May issue of The Journal or Agrlcultun* by Mr. T. H. XVilliams. of Mount 
Gambler. To those fanner* who say they have no time to attend to the cow* 
he would say -It pays to mnkc tini»* and to give wheatgrowing, at prices pre 
Tailing In average season*, a rest. In starting operations care should be takeu t. 
g»»t the Ixwt row* available, and to keep on weeding out those that do not com* 
ftp to a profitable standard. It was no more trouble and far more profitable 
to look after a good cow than it is to keep a bad one. The Babcock test 
should be used to find out which con * give poor milk, and the yield* of each 
cow kept to determine Which were paying. Comfortable and roomy milking 
sheds must he provided where they can he bailed up gad fed. There was 
peliber pM&urt nor profit In dealing with the cow* In a dirty yard exposed 
to tfthk* <P* dost ae' the case may is*. To get the beat restate the most 
'sentpuksoi rtednitnee* auUet he observed, it was no credit to our dairymen 
that so much inferior hotter was sent to market. Much ef the loss due to thft 
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manufacture of Inferior butter would be prevented If people would only grasp 
the fact that the same milk that produces the worst butter would, if property 
handled, produce butter of the highest quality. The separator should be used 
where the milk la not sent to the factory or otherwise disposed of. The prac¬ 
tice of mixing sweet with sour cream or warm cream with cold cream xntifct 
be avoided. The fresh cream can easily be cooled by placing the can, covered 
with a wet flannel in a shady place where there Is a good draught A water 
bag hung over the can so that the drip falls on the flannel will be found 
useful Cream can easily be cooled down to 02 degrees F., or even less by this 
method. Churning should be stopped when grains about the si*a of a pip’s 
head form, the buttermilk drawn off. aud the butter washed and salted wltt 
as little working as possible consistent with all the water being expelled 
and the salt well mixed into the butter. Never handle the butter in the 
process: wooden pats, which should first be dipped in scalding water to pre¬ 
vent sticking, should be used. The butter should be got up In as attractive 
a form as possible and folded in greaseproof paper. He was sure that with 
attention to details dairying would pay ou the Peninsula. Notwithstanding 
the hard conditions experienced last year his seven cotvs gave a return 
of £104 17/8; made tip of butter. £78 12/8; milk consumed, £1 5/; and skim 
milk. £25 (3 000 gallons at 2d ). Against this there was £10 for 5 tons of hay, 
£5 for ensilage, i27 0/ for labour (3 hours daily ut fld. per hour), £13 13/ for 
grazing at 9d. per week each cow, and 10/ for butter paper, Ac., or a total 
of £50 9/, leaving a net profit of £48 S/8; which he considered very encouraging 
muter the circumstances. In regard to question of r,ugging oows, Mr. CorreJ 
stated that he had used rugs on his cows, and was satisfied that the practic* 
was profitable: in fact, he believed the cost of good rugs would be more than 
repaid in one season. 


Yankalllla, July 3. 

Present— Messrs Kelly (chair). taverington, Gardner, Htoue, Crawford, and 
MacMillan (lion. Sec). 

Pickling Wheal—Mr. taverington read an interesting paper on this sub¬ 
ject, quoting mnuy reports of experiments carried out by members of the 
Agricultural Bureau Various solutions had to be tested from time to time, 
but the Milestone treatment was generally favoured lie favoured pickling 
on the floor, taking care to thoroughly moisten every grain. Some farmer* 
advocated drying the pickled grain with lime, but he thought it better to 
pickle the weed a week or more before it was required Pare must Ik* taken 
not to urn* too strong a solution, or the germination of 
the seed will be sdriously attected. He considered 8 os, 
bluestone to the bag of seed quite strong enough. After considerable discus¬ 
sion, it w'as resolved that the most effective method of pickling w'heut was 
to shoot the seed tnto a barrel of liquor of the proper strength skim off all 
the bunt balls, &c„ that float, then draw off the pickle, gad allow the seed'to 
dry before sowing it. 


ArthurtOtii July 9. 

Present—Messrs, Hawke (chair), Rowe, Welch, Freeman, taram&u, Short, 
Crosby, tain shed, soil Pglm (Hon. Bee,). 

Effect of Manure on land.— Members met at Mr. Welch’s homestead, ami 
prior to formal business, inspected the crops. Special noti<*e was drawn to a 
paddock of 100 acres, which was carrying the seventh crop in as many years. 
Each year Mr. Welch had been applying from 180 lb. to 3oo lb, per acre of 
phosphate, for the purpose of testing whether there was any ground for the 
opinion held by so many farmers that applying phosphates year after year ts 
the Same land would ruin the land for cropping. This year the mep look* 
very well and Mr. Welch states that the heavy dressings have bees a voces*, 
as the land Is now in much better heart then it was seven years ago. 

Foxes.—It was resolved to approAcb me loss! district council rttt a view 
to securing united action amongst the local authorities on the PMnsul* to 
fftovent the increase of foxes which have lately appeared la the district It* 
waa suggested that a bonus of II per bead should be offered for foxes. 
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Davenport, June 25- 

Present—Messrs. Lecky (chair), Roberts, HoMsworth, McGrath, Tickle, Mc¬ 
Donald, Hodshon, Brown, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits.—Mr. McDonald tabled specimens of grubs which were damaging 
the gum trees in the locality, and Mr. Pybus showed model of show coop for 
poultry, 

Bpekboom.—Mr. Hoidnworth referred to a new fodder plant which had 
been strongly recommended to. him tn Victoria as suitable for dry districts. 
The plant came from South Africa and was known as “Spekboom.” tThis 
is not a new plant, though it has not been grown here for fodder. By looking 
up page 405 of March issue of Journal of Agriculture members will see that 
they can secure roots of this ptant for trial.—Ed.] 

Teaching of Agriculture at Schools.— Mr. Holdsworth gave an account of tne 
methods of instruction in public schools In Victoria, particularly with refe¬ 
rence to manual exercises and agricultural experiments. 

Sore Shoulders in Horses.—Mr. McDonald found that Row’s embrocation 
applied to the sore with a feather, both before the collar was put on and after 
it waa taken off, was the best core for this trouble. Care must be taken to 
keep both tbe shoulder and the collar clean. 

Plant Foods.- Mr. Pybns read extract from newspaper dealing with tho 
various chemical elements which influence the growth of plants, and an In 
terrsdng discussion ensued on the value of scientific application of 
fertilisers. 


Maitland, July 4. 

Present— Messrs. Moody (chair), Hastings, Williams, Heinrich Treasure, 
Jarrett, Hill, Kelly, Tossell, and Bowey (lion. Sec.). 

Wheat Chaff.—Mr. Tossell read a paper on the “Conservation of ‘Cocky’ 
Chaff or Windowings.*' He considered It a great mistake to allow this to 
waste In the field, as so many farmers do. Some certainly make a half-hearted 
attempt to save it by gathering it together in the paddock and covering it with 
a little straw. lie advised erecting one or more rough shelters in the corner** 
of the section, so that as many paddocks as possible were convenient to it, and 
labour Ui feeding was economised. The shed should be closed in on three sides, 
and staked or otherwise built up to a height of three feet on the other side. 
Stock can then bo let to help themselves, and as the chaff is eaten from the 
sides It can be forked up from the middle about once a week. This chaff 
made very good feed In the winter for young horses and other stock, hut the 
working horses require more nourishing feed. A shed of this description will 
also afford shelter for stock, and, as they all knew, this meant less food required 
to keep them In condition For sheep he had seen the chaff stacked inside a 
circular enclosure of six feet wire netting of wide mesh kept in position by 
a number of rough uprights. The sheep will get at the chaff through the 
netting, and but little attention in keeping tbe chaff thrown up to the sides Is 
required. If the farmers would conserve this often despised fodder In the 
way suggested there would be fewer poverty-stricken animals to be seen in 
winter, and the carrying capacity of the farms generally would be increased. 
To his mind tbe machine to imrvest the crops of the future will be a winnow 
log machine driven by a portable oil-engine to tbreah the beads before going on 
to the atevea, with a damp weather apparatus on the same principle as the 
harvester. A machine of this sort should dean 200 to 800 bags a day, and 
ono machine would do for several neighbours. Using a stripper and winno¬ 
wer of this sort the fanner could take off his crop just as quickly as with 
the harvester, with the advantage of saving all the chaff. Tbe engine to drive 
the winnower could also be utilised far chaffcutting, oorncrashlng, Ac. The 
farmer who scatters this chaff about tbe Held with a harvester Is wasting a 
valuable product Members unanimously agreed with Mr. TossMTs suggea 
lions Cor Sdvtng tbe chaff to tide over the winter month* for feeding young 
•Ud surplus stock, and also fur providing shelter. Mr. Helnriefc took exception 
to the harvester being described as a waiter. 
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MiUlecnt, July 2. 


Tpejeot—Stacker (chair). Stewart, MeRoatle, Oberlander, Camb* 
beJl» Hutcheeson, Manuel, and Karri* (Hon. Sec.). 


Kail Carriage of Fertilisers.—Mr. Campbell read a paper on this subject 
The carriage for fertilisers carried to Mifficent (835 mile* from Irttotoiuri 
was 20/8 per ton, or 17/8 per ton in live-ton parcel*. In Victoria the rate* 
were—100 miles, 2 tons, 6/4 per ton; 5 tons, 5/7 per ton; 150 miles, 8/10 par ton 
and 7/4 per ton respectively; 200 miles, 9/10 per ton and 8/6 per ton res¬ 
pectively. These rates were lower than South Austral tan charges, yet the 
Victorian Department finds the reduction in rates has led to a marked to* 
crease in the quantity of manure sent by rail, A still further reduction to 
the charges Is advocated by The Australasian, which goes so far as to say 
it would pay the Department to carry manures free, as the extra return 
traffic would recoup them many fold. This was the practice followed to 
New Zealand, where apparently it is recognised that the greater the quantity 
of manure used the heavier the crops to be carried by the railway later 
on. He was convinced that If the whole of the cereal crops of the State were 
grown on fallowed and manured land the average would probably be nearly 
15 bushels per acre, making an immense crop for the railways to carry. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that in this district most of the mannre used was 
brought round by coasting ve*sel at a total cost of 12/6 per ton in large 
parcels compared with 17/8 for railage only. 

New Oats.—Mr. Campbell read laudatory notice froto New Zealand papers 
on the value of Tartar King oats for heavy, swampy soil on which other 
kinds had failed. This variety was a heavy ylelder with very strong straw 
Which k**pt it up on rich land. It was decided to get a bag of seed for trial. 
Mr. Stuckey stated that Mr. Williams bod twice fed down Algerian oats 
with sheep and then harvested a crop of grain on land which Mr. Stewart said 
he did not think would grow a crop. 


Potatoes.—The Chairman stated that on the Mount McIntyre Flats seven 
acres of Redskin potatoes had yielded at the rate of 19 tons per acre. In 
reply to question several members stated that they had no trouble with cut setts 
of Early Rose. Mr. McRostle said he planted several acres with cut Kedsktos 
and got a splendid stand, though many growers held that this variety would 
not stand cutting. Mr. Stewart reported that at Rendlesham 2 cwt of 
Professor Maercker potato had been planted and two tons dug from the 
crop. At previous meeting Mr. Campbell read a paper on a remedy for the 
glut and consequent low prices received this year for their potatoes* Al¬ 
though they had dug heavy crops, the prices received would, in some parts 
of the south-east, barely pay the cost of digging and carting to the station, ami 
large quantities In the Glencoe district would probably be left in the ground 
to rot unless prices Improved. It wus practically out of the question t< 
utilise any large quantities in the feeding of pigs owing to the labour in¬ 
volved, as the potatoes would require to be steamed or boiled; to feed 
them to cattle all the larger ones would require slicing. He thought 
however it was possible to utilise them in the manufacture of starch. Ten 
years ago In Main*, U.S.A., potato starch factories were established, and as 
much as 5,000 tons of starch produced in a single year. This represented 
20.000 to 25,000 tons of potatoes, and the price paid at the factory was about 
£2 2/ per ton without- Hw bags* At this price, within eight or 10 mile# of 
their farms, he wla sure that growers in the south-east this year would have 
been in clover. What became of the starch he did not know, though he 
thought it possible it finds its way to the consumer as sago. The process 
of manufacturing the starch is a very simple one and the‘plant very inex¬ 
pensive. A good supply of water is required to get the starch from the 
disintegrated potatoes. There are no by-products from the factory. The 
pomace, or refuse potato pulp, to of no use or value, except it might bo tot 
putting bn land close by the factory, but in America it to allowed to flow 
down the stream. It would be necessary to ascertain what prqspeeti there 
were of a sale for the starch when made and the possibility of turning it 
into “sage,* or getting some one else to do so. If the evktonoe to satisfactory, 
the suggestion to that a factory be built (preferably by cooperative effort) 
mi one of the swift-runatng drains of the dtoMet~tbe Tantanoeia or Snuggery 
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drain# would answer admirably. Both are dote to a railway station or 
siding, firewood would be plentiful and cheap, and timber for building doer 
at band/ The refute would not be objectionable in the drain* as at the. 
time of year when operation# Would be carried on there would be a good 
stream running which would carry it away. 

Loee of Ducks.—The Hon. Secretary reported lots of several ducks through 
their toting bran and coarse salt Several members had known pigs to bo 
killed by brine and salt meat. 

Officers.-Messrs. A. McKostie and J. Davidson were elected Chairman 
and Hor.. Secretary respectively. 


Port Qermcln v July 4. 

Present. - Messrs. Stone (chair), Blesing, Kingeome, Hillam, Head, Thomas, 
Holman, Harvey, and Oluyas (Hon. See.). 

Seeding Operation#.—Mr. Hillam read a paper on the best way to sow wheat, 
and was it profitable to uoe manure In their dry areas? Most of the old* 
farmer# had seen many change# in the method of sowing wheat—first, the old 
method of distributing the grain by bond; later on they saw the seed scat¬ 
tered from the back of a springdray, by which means 40 to 60 acres per day 
were sown. Of the mechanical seedsowers, the broadcast machine which 
sowed up to 00 to 80 acres a day came first and in the northern areas this for 
tnany years was the dheapest and best method of seeding. The cultivate* 
with S€hh1I)ox Attachment and finally the seed drill were introduced. The 
question for them to consider was which of the three mechanical appliances 
wo# tout: as the value of manure In their dry district had not been satisfac* 
torlly demonstrated the seed drill must be considered apart altogether from 
the manure question. The main point in fa\our of the broadcast sower was 
the cheap way in which large areas mn be sown in a short space of time; ths 
question of time alone being of great Importance to the farmer sowing several 
hundred acres. The difficulty of getting suitable weather for using the broad¬ 
cast sower was a drawback; the wind Is generally from north or south for th • 
greater part of the day. resulting when sowing east and west in alternate strips 
of thick and thii sowings. Another objection is that the seed is buried at 
irregular depths; some is covered four Inches or five Indies, and unless they 
got very good rains does not germinate, other seed is barely covered, and if 
a dry spell occurs before the plants take good root, they will die off. With 
regard to the cultivator with seed Attachment on fairly-worked land a 
man with a single team can put in his crop with far less labour than with 
the seed drill, and it has the same ad\nntage that the seed is properly covered 
and the ants do not carry it away. The drill was unquestionably the most 
expensive way of putting in the seed. There was the cost of the drill, increase 
in lalMMii. horsefeed, and horseflesh, and the slow rate of seeding to be con¬ 
sidered About 15 acres a dnj v\n# fair work with one team of three staunch 
horn's well looked after. With two team# it was, be believed, possible to 
put In 25 to 30 acres dally, but more labour was required in changing an»; 
attending to the extra horses Were the advantages more than sufficient to 
balnrnv these drawbacks? First there was the regular depth at which the 
senl is sown: then there was the saving of seed, as under the broadcast system 
a certain proportion always failed, for the reason# previously stated. Another 
thing in its favour was that the drill deposited the seed on a better and firmer 
•owlbed* giving it a chance to germinate straight away if the ground is suffi¬ 
ciently moist Ills experience was that after raid they could safely continue 
sowing With the drill a week after they could with the broadcast sows* and 
also that the plant would come tip better, in the heavier soils especially; a good 
start wag often half the battle. Taken altogether, he believed it would pay 
them to put a portion of the crop in with the drill, whether they need manure 
or not; at the same time they would do wefl to continue to uae the broadcast 
newer under favourable conditions. Now came the question—Does it pay to 
me eothmevthp jponuret here? They had had very little experience yet, .as 
the last few y«ers hare beep exceptionally dry. Three years ego he need' 
30 ewt. of ma*u*ts putting on 80 3k per acre, but could see no benefit Th* 
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next your be used 4 tons in til, but again be experienced no success, a lot 
of the wheat falling to come up. He attributed this mainly to the dry seeding 
and partly to his ignorance of when to stop using the manure, in common With 
a number of other fanners he has found that it does not do to continue putting 
In the seed with the manure when the land is only half-moist; that la not dry* 
but not moist enough to cause the wheat to germinate properly* Apparently 
when the soil was a Ifttle too dry tor the grain to germinate at once the manure 
will assist in causing the grata to malt His opinion was that they should sow 
when the land is quite dry* or wait until It is wet enough to ensure quick germi¬ 
nation, the latter preferable. To l>e profitable* the manure must increase the 
crop to the extent of two bushels per acre, and if they could be sure of getting 
10 in. to 12 in. of rain he believed they would get an increase of four bushels 
or more per acre; but what they had to consider was whether the profits they 
got in such seasons would more than balance the failures when only 6 in. to 
8 in of rain fell during the year At Booleroo in 1901-2 the manure was 
a marked success, last yeai in most cases its use resulted in direct loss. 
With a return of fair seasons he believed it would pay to put in at least half 
their crop with manure and when the season opens favourably even a greater 
proportion. 


Penola, July 11. 

Present—Messrs Darwent (cttair), Ockley, McKay, ittlier, Ricketts, Morris, 
Worthington, Stoney, Maxwell* and Allnutt (Hon 8ec) 

Small Holdings.- Mr. Darwent read a paper on the advantages of small 
holdings By small (holdings he did not only mean small blocks suitable for 
Intense culture, but holdings on which a man can earn bis living, varying 
according to quality of soil and the use to which it can be put. In the 
south-east much of the land was suitable for mixed farming, for which hold¬ 
ings of 150 acres to 200 acres were required. Hoot crops should be grown 
and better classes of grasses established, by a hlch the carrying capacity of 
the farm will be doubled. On an improved block of this description 500 sheep, 
dr large cattle to correspond, could be carried Grain crops in rotation with 
roots, Ac, could be grown, especially if dairying is practised Poultry and 
pigs should also recede attention Then again there were thousands of 
acres of land emiuentlj suited to the growth of fruit trees and vines which 
were nou producing nothing but worthless timber To settle a producing 
population on this land would bo of great; benefit to the district Then, finally, 
thei e w ere smaller blocks of the best son for working men’s blocks on 
which their families could be brought up and taught to lie useful men and 
women, and fitted to earn tlieir own living later on. Thom* who June to do 
with men oq station properties know that the men’s huts are not of sue 1 ! 
character as to be comfortable to the boys, who get away to the townships as 
soon as they can, nor do they afford any opportunity dt teaching the lads 
habits of thrift or industry. It would be to the advantage of the whole 
State if the men hM small blocks of land on which they could make homes 
for their families and grow produce to reduce their expenses 
* Agricultural College for the 8outh-Ea*t— After discussion It was resolved 
that it would be of great benefit to the south-east to have an Agricultural 
College in the district 


Colton* 4Mly 4 

' Presen t—Messrw Kenny (chair). Riggs, Inkster, Klrnnati, mid Packer (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Manures for ^Vheat Crops.—Discussion on this subject took plane, tend it 
was agreed that more attention would have to be paid m this question on the 
West Coast If they were to grow wheat successfully Mr. Kieeman had best 
returns qn his plots at the public school with wallaroo super, while Mrf Higgs 
fotntd Thomas phosphate stilted his land best* and its etfect on the growth of 
grass after the crap was very noticeable. 
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Booliroo Ctntre» July 7. 

Present—Messrs, W. Clack (chair), Nottie, Arthur, Michael, Murdock, 8ar 
gent, J. Clack, Brooks, Beppec Dr. Steven, Albinos, MeMartin (Hon. Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Malting of Wheat—Dr. Steven tabled some grains of wheat which were 
sown when the land was wet, bat which failed to grow.*The grains were quite 
mouldy, and members generally were of opinion that the failure was doe to 
the surface getting too hard to enable the voting plant to get through, result¬ 
ing in the grain going mouldy. 

Fruitgrowing.—Mr. Alblnus road a short paper on this subject. His experi¬ 
ence In this district was that cherry trees fall to stand the dry weather and 
suffer from the attacks of white ants. Apricots and peaches do well for a few 
years, but the ants attack them in dry years. Plums also do not live long. Al¬ 
monds are *ery hardy and stand well in this locality. Peaches on almond 
stocks are not so hardy as almonds. Pears, apples, and quinces do very well. 
Last year they bore very good crops, notwithstanding the dryness of the 
season. Figs also thrive: In fact figs and quinces appear to stand greater hard¬ 
ships than any other fruits. Planted in lowlylng ground they bear well and 
require but little attention. Grapes grow well In this locality, Muscatels being 
about the best for general use, as when they carry good crops the surplus 
can easily be converted into raisin*. When be first came to the district he 
was toM that only stone fruits should he planted, as other varieties would 
not stand the severe seasons His experience had, however, been the re¬ 
verse. The Chairman stated that, with the exception of one peach tree, the 
stem of which he painted with tar, the white ants had destroyed all the 
trees be thad planted. Mr. Murdock said he had never been troubled with 
white ants in his trees. The main drawback to planting was that the trees 
they bought were reared In rich soils, and the change to the poorer land 
checked their vigour. He would prefer trees grown on poor soils. It was 
a mistake to think that in this locality quinces must be planted near the 
watercourses. He did not favour the peach on either apricot or almond 
roots. Messrs. Brooks and Nottie believed It paid beat to leave gardening 
alone in this locality—the produce generally cost more than it could be 
purchased for elsewhere. 

Field Trial and Show.—It was decided to hold a field trial of implements 
and show of products, Ac., ou August 5. 


Applla-Yarrowle, July 3* 

Present—Messrs. Keller (chair), Bottrall, Francis, Dawson, Fox, Wllsdon, 
Stacey, Catford, Daly, Canning, Grant Klemra, Becker, and Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report,—Seven meetings held, with an average attendance of nearij 
U members. A fair number of visitors has attended meetings, two papers 
have been read, a homestead meeting was held at Mr. Bottralrs residence, a 
visit by Prof. Towar arranged, and generally their meetings had been of a 
profitable character. During the year Mr. C. W. H. Hirsch, one of the foun¬ 
ders of the branch and one of their most energetic members, had died. Messrs. 
J. t\ \\\ Keller, O. W. Francis, and i\ G. F. Bauer were elected Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Judging of Horse*—Paper by Mr. Shepherd in April issue of Journal of 
Agriculture ou "Judging Horses" was discussed. Members agreed that judg¬ 
ing was a difficult task, and that tape and notebook were almost ne ce ss ar y to 
efficient Judging, Some of the members agreed with Mr. Shepherd that the 
feet were too often unexamined by the judge; they were also of opinion that 
the too tearing food given to stallions when young tended to develop softness 
in the feet 

Ea*tef^~-ln reply to enquiry, Mr. Bottrall said he had cut crops for ensi¬ 
lage just b ef ore the hay crop was At to cut; one year it turned out Scat dan* 
hut the next year It was too dry. 
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longwodd (Mylar), July 4. 

Present—Mewa W. Nicholin (chair), J Nlchotla, Oinn, Bradley, Smith. 
Karra way, Mundy, Hughes (Hoc. and 12 visitors. 

Ensilage.—M#Nanraway read a short paper on this subject. Lost Novem¬ 
ber he cut sotue oats when they were turning yellow and carted at once to 
the pit A layer of about IS inches was put In, and when the temperature rose 
to 120 degrees F. more was added, and so on until the pit was filled, when It 
was left until the temperature reached 13ft degrees He then covered It with 
earth for weight and left it until the middle of June. The pit was 8 feet x fl 
feet x 5 feet, excavated in good clay, and the covering was also clay. Although 
the latter was saturated with soaknge witter, the silage was in fair order. At 
first the cow sniffed at it and left it. now she win help herself from the pit, 
which, unfortunately had got flooded and the silage was floating on the top. 
Mr. Narraway tabled sample of the enouage, and also read extracts from 
various papers in The Journal of Agriculture dealing with the same subject. 
Mr. Bradley stated that while ensilage and oats together were not of much 
value for working horses, if mixed with chaff it made capital feed. The Hon. 
Secretary thought they required hay rather than ensilage in this cold district 
They can grow green feed all the year round, so there was little necessity for 
making ensilage Members generally thought that ensilage being made from 
green crops cut in their prime was preferable to Immature green feed, or feed 
cut aftei it was past its prime. 

Potatoes.—Mr. Oinn tabled Snowflake potatoes weighing up to 2 lb. 6 os., 
which, he stated, ^ere sound, cooked well, sell readily: It was one of the 
best to grou on their swamp lands. On irrigated sandy soil, manured with 
three barrow loads ot manure to the rod and a little commercial fertiliser in the 
drill, he dug nearly two bags of potatoes to the rod To a kerositie tin full of 
bonedust he added 4 lb. of sulphate of ammonia and 4 lb. of muriate of pot* 
ash. Mr Bradlev spoke favourably of Hero potato Fioni 28 lb. sound seed 
planted on 7 rods of land he dug 34$ cwt Mr Olun also spoke well of this 
variety, and the “Jewel” was referred to as a good variety for the higher 
ground. 

Binding Banka of Creeks—Mr. Oinn called attention to report from Foreat 
Range on this subject (page 043, Journal of Agriculture for May, lbOH) Mem¬ 
bers And Yorkshire fog grass preferable to either couch grass or buffalo grass, 
as it serves the purpose and does not spread like the two latter grasses. It i* 
also moie easllj eradicated should it spread on to garden land. 


Tatlara, July 4. 

Present'- Messrs. Fisher (cliair), Kfilmier, Smith, Reschke, Wiese, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding Horses.—Mr. Killmier read a short paper on this 
subject The fiiat step toward the improvement of their 
horse stock was to get both mare and stallion Into good 
condition for breeding. If the mare is a dry one and has been work* 
log hard she should be fed well and got into good condition, but not too fht. 
They should alwtyra if* ^ e a paddock of feed for the mares, and also give 
them feed in the stable so long as they will eat it During the cold spells they 
should be stabled at night. A good warm mash of bran and crushed oats on 
cold mornings will go a long way to keeping the blood circulating, and will 
improve the condition of the animals. This treatment will htso assist them 
in shedding their coats quickly. When she comes in season the mare should he 
put to the horse as soon as possible, and after being served let her remain 
quiet in the stable for two or three hours, then turn her out With other mares. 
4fter the first service let nine days elapse before trying her, but on no account 
let the stallion worry her if she shows no sign of being in season. He timed 
many failures were due to the mare being worried in this way; In fact be bad 
beard experienced breeders in Scotland Insist that three weeks should be 
allowed to elapse after the first service before allowing the boras with the mare 
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Quorttt July 11. 

Present—Messrs Thompson (chair), Bowe, Smith, Pattest Brewster, Cook, 
Toll, and Noll (Hon. Hec.). 

Professor Towar.—Exception was taken to the tone of the preaa reporta 
of recent visit of Professor Towar to Quorn, as the lecture waa greatly ap¬ 
preciated and waa very instructive. 

Frost.—In reply to question members genoratly were of opinion that aa far 
as wheat crop* were concerned frosts were beneficial, aa they checked toe 
rapid growth and caused greater root development. Frosta alto deatroyed 
many injurious Insects. 

Hay.- Mr. Smith's experience was that the best time to cut wheat for bay 
was when the grain was three parts formed. Members agreed, and also 
thought owing to the scorching winds experienced in the north it was 
necessary to cm the crop greener than in the south, as it rapidly got too ripe 
and deteriorated in %&lue. Members advised stooklng the sheaves imme¬ 
diately after cutting, to secure a nice green colour In the hay. Much, of course, 
depended upon the weather at time of cutting. 

Fallowing.—Mr. ilowe said the time to fallow must vary with the season. 
He liked to hnvo the oats and other weeds well up before he started ploughing 
Not only did this nave a lot of trouble afterwards In keeping the fallow 
clean, hut green stuff turned under improved the soil. Where the soil was 
shallow deep ploughing was a mistake. It would be better to plough shallow 
and subsoil afterwards 


Cradock, July 4. 

Present Messrs Kmklock (chain. Turner. Paterson, Marsh. Garnet, Sy¬ 
mons, Iredell. Haggerty, Graham. Solly, Llndo (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Poison Weeds -Mr. Holl.v tabled several specimens of alleged poisonous 
weeds, and stated that a number of horses and slieep had died after eating 
them The horses npiieni to he quite dazed, and may lie down for hours at a 
time, and suffer for two or three days. If driven quickly for a short time they 
are attacked b> violent xlmcrlng. but soon recover. The affected sheep appear 
to suffer from paralysis, especially of the hindquarters; the body swells as if 
blown up with wind, while a watery fluid escapes from the nostrils. Death 
takes place In from 10 to -1H hours. Sheep from saltbush country did not seem 
affected, hut those from the south suffered severely. The Hon. Secretary 
stated he found these plants very good feed for stock, hut care was necessary 
that the) did not eat too much when turned into the paddock at first or when 
tery hungry. He ladleved an ounce of carbonate of soda in a pint of water 
given to affected animals would cure them. A pint of the solution was suffi¬ 
cient for six sheep or one large beast. (Two of the plants are species of 
Kupborbla. on** is l*otus sp. and the other Zygophyllum sp. All of these plants 
wlU cause bloat, or acute inflammation, if strange or hungry stock partake 
freely «t them. Set* report Mundoora Branch, page 703, June issue of Journal 
of Agriculture, fcki.l 

Vegetable Growing.—Mr. Paterson tabled specimens of vegetable marrow, 
and stated he found it best to soak tbe ground round the plants in preference 
to sprinkling the water on the foliage. Mr. Symons considered the latter 
method best, as it tends to keep the plants free from insects and the soil does 
not Imke so much as it does after flooding. In growing vegetables the ground 
must be kept moist and the hoe used to prevent the surface from setting. 

Germination ot Heeds.—The Hon. Secretary stated that his land, which had 
been bare of vegetation for so long, had been producing a fair crop of “squash 
weed," which, although poor feed, led him to hope that the land would stop 
drifting and become covered again with better feed. Home discussion ensued 
on the germination of seeds, and tbe length of time that certain classes of 
seeds have remained in the soil and then germinated when favourable condi¬ 
tions ensued was commented on. 
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*W. and 8. Temby, A. and H. 
B. Moody, LoUer, Wilson, Ohuwhw, Nevin, McCabe, Step ben son (Hon. Sec.j. 
and te<o visitors. 


Poultry.—The Chatman road a short paper on this subject. Whatever the 
pcmltry Industry might mean from the point of view of the fancier or the man 
that had to purchase all the food they require, there was no question that to 
tnefarmer it was a financial help that he could not well do without, t* 
Is true a good deal of hay may be wasted, but on the other hand there wore 
bushels of grain about the haystack and on other parts of the farm which the 
fowls turned to profit, but which would otherwise be wasted. Where rabbits 
are numerous and parties went out shooting it was advisable to keep the 
bodies of the rodents shot to cook up for the fowls. Mr. Warden advocated 
the use of portable houses for poultry so that tho fowls could be moved from 
place to place on the stubbles to pick up any grain left on the ground. He fa* 
voured batching eggs by means of tho incubator, one great advantage of 
which was that a large number of birds can be hatched out at the one time. 
It was, however, not advisable to use the incubator dur¬ 
ing very cold or very hot weather. Although he fa¬ 
voured hatching by artificial means, he would. If possible, give 
the chicks to hens to rear. To get the greatest profit the chicks should be 
raised as early in the season as possible, in order that any birds not required 
for laying or breeding purposes would be ready for market by October or No¬ 
vember. One member thought that too much had been made of tho poultry 
industry, and that the same amonnt of energy expended In other directions 
would have returned greater profits. Generally, however, members agreed 
with Mr. Warden on the question of the profit from poultry. 


Nantawarra, July 8. 

Present-Messrs. Dixon (chair), J. and E. NlehoUs, Belling, B. J. and A. F. 
Herbert, W. J. and J. W. Dali, Greenshields, Spencer <Hon. Sec.i, and two 
visitors. 

Argentine Wheat.- Mr. W. 3. Dali reported that out of 28 grains of Argeut.ne 
wheat sown 27 germinated in about a fortnight. He thought the germination 
rather slow, which, however, was attributed by other members to the cold. 
Mr. Nicholls had also sown some of this wheat as an experiment, and found 
the germination satisfactory. 

Fertilisers for Fruit Trees.—In reply to question members thought If super 
or other fertiliser was broadcasted and worked into the soil around fiuit trees 
it would be beneficial to the trees. Having little experience on the subject, • 
they would like to have information from fruitgrowing districts on method of 
application aud manure to apply. 

Poultry ComplalnV-Mr* Greenshields reported complaint among his fowls. 
Their heads were swollen and a cheesy matter formed about the mouth and 
eytig. Members thought the disease was roup, and read treatment recom¬ 
mended by Mr. P. F, Laurie,in his Poultry Manual. Some meml«ra advised 
killing affected blri^add*burning the bodies. LDisease is undoubtedly roup, 
and Is easily cured if taken in time. Carefully clean away the cheesy matter and 
bathe the eyes and head with strong solution of bOraeic acid in water.—Ed.J 

Vegetable Growtng.—Considerable discussion on the growing of vegetable* 
took place. It was stated that gardens that formerly gave excellent result 
will not now produce decent crops of vegetables, although the soil was well 
worked aud manured. Mejubers would like to know why this should be, the 
complaint being common in this locality. Mr. Uppill reported having fp< 
several years grown good turnips on patches of light soil in the faUte*«ff pad- 
docks; he mixed the seed with some superphosphate, and then broadcasted 
it on the land. Two of the members reported having sown snxatt quantities 
of turnip peed with the wheat by means of the seed drill The young wheat 
'fltteHmd.the turnips at the start and from peed sown in April they were now 
getting turnips fit for the table. 
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Wilmington. July 8. 

1‘reoent—Mcwn. Lanterbacta (chair), Hannagan, Noll, MaaUn, SnUlyan. 
Broad bent Simmermann, Payne (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Rugging Cows.—Di*cu#*lou on this subject took place, the members gene* 
rally being in favour of nigging during the cold winter months. 

Fruitgrowing.—The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on the utilisation 
of the rich gullies and table lands of the Flinders Range for the growth 
of fruit. There was much land that was well adapted to the growth of 
apples, currant*, raisin grapes, citrus fruits, potatoes, &c. The only draw¬ 
back was that it would be somewhat difficult to get the produce out of the 
rough country, though pack horses could be utilized for the purpose. Most 
of the im»iuljcr» agreed that any one anxious to secure land for fruitgrowing 
might do worse than take up some of the rich hill country m this neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The Vine Industry.—Mr. Sullivan read a short paper to Initiate discussio* 
on paper read at Congress by Professor Perkins on the Vine Industry of 
South Australia. The figures given showed that our wine industry was 
making good progress, and gave considerable employment to wage earners 
He trusted that the expectations ot Professor Perkins of the ultimate develop¬ 
ment of the Industry would be fully realized, as the whole State would un- 
doubtcdt> lienefit considerably thereby. Mr. Sullivan gave an interesting 
aenmnt of a v islt to Hoppe! ts lie Id. He thought South Australian winemakers 
were to lx* congratulated on their energy and enterprise and on the quality 
of the ulne produced hero During the past year the whole of the papers 
read ut the Annual Congress have been discussed at meetings of this branch, 
memlters taking It In turn to write *hort criticisms on each, and much 
lienetlt has been gained from the adoption of this practice. 


Mount Bryan East, July 4. 

Present - Messrs Dunstan (chair*. Bryce. Dare, T. and E. S. Wilks (Hon. 
Sec.), and one v is!tor. 

Tailing Taunbs Discussion on this subject ensued. Most of the members 
favoured tailing iu from four to nix weeks old, ns they considered the operation 
did not check the lambs so much as it would if performed later. 


Hartley, July 10. 

Present - Messrs W. Brook (chain, (' Brook, Jaensch, Reimers, Stan too 
Klouke, Kutater, Hassam, Wundersltz (Hon. See.), and nine visitors. 

Annual Report.- Eight meetings held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. Two members have been struck off the roll for non-attendance. 

Milk testing.- -Members were agreed that a Babcock mllktester was neces¬ 
sary on the farm in order to find out which cows were profitable to the owner. 

Ropemaking.- Mr, Wundersltz gave nu exhibition of ropemaking from 
vaste binder twine, using home-made apparatus for the purpose. Members 
were very favourably impressed with the serviceable ropes turned out from 
what is usually wasted, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Wunderalts for showing how the work was done. 


Holder, July II. 

Present—Mewra. Rowe (chair), Vaughan, Bllaard, Perry, Jones, Tuck, Starr, 
Rodgers,,Stuart Green (Hem. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Pruning.—Meeting was held at Ramco Settlement, and moat of the time speni 
to inspection of the different gardens. Demonstrations In the pruning of 
apricot trees were given by Mr. Vaughan, tod an Interesting paper by Mr. 
Paul, of Miktara. on the Muscat Gordo Bianca raisin vines discussed. 
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Rhine VIII*, duly to. 

A ' P *? 88 < ch * tr )' P«u*J\ F. F. P«yw, Beblek, Start, 
W. T. Vigor, H. W. Payne, Hecker, Fanaaci), and J. W. vigor (Hon. Me.). 

Fallowing.—Mr. J, w. Vigor read a abort paper on this subject He stroagiv 
advocated early fallowing In this district, starting directly seeding is ttoUhii 
aa the sou then works better, and the horses have to be fed, whether worked 
or not. With early fallow it was possible to clean the land better, and also 
to conserve moisture. Surface cultivation during the spring and summer 
was necessary to check evaporation and to permit the circulation of the air 
through the soil. The effect of aeration on the fertilising constituents of the 
soils was of great importance. Cultivation also tends to keep the toll cooler, 
and thus makes it possible for the germs In the soil to catty out to heat 
advantage their useful work. Some farmers say that land on whldh the 
crop has proved a failure will be as good as fallow land next year, but this 
was not correct. He knew of one paddock that bad failed for five years la 
succession, yet the growth this year is inferior to that on newly ploughed 
grass land. He believed that the five failures took more out of the ground 
than five average crops would have done, for the reason that the surface 
was bare all the time, and never cultivated from one seedtime t» the next. 
Stiff land especially should be fallowed, because it was seldom they got rain 
early enough to plough it properly in time for seeding. Stony land should 
be fallowed, as without the after cultivation H was impossible to kill the 
grass and weeds on it, as the stones prevent the furrows turning over pro¬ 
perly and burying the weeds, &e. Mr. 1’annach agreed that ail stiff land 
should be fallowed, but considered it useless to fallow sand. The Chairman 
would plough light land north and south, and drill in the same direction, as 
he found the prevailing strong westerly winds did nc t tiave the same scope 
for sweeping between the rows. 


Woodslde, July 6. 

Present—Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Rollbusch, Laut* rbach, Keddie, Fowler, 
KloinficUmidt. Johnson, VMfter, Hutchens, and A. Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight for Chaff. - Members supported proposal for adoption of 
a standaid weight for the bag of chaff, and fa\ourcd a standard of 42 n>. gros< 
weight. 

Root Crops.—Mr. Keddie read a paper on growing root crops and their value 
for cows. He showed some very fine specimens of both red and white car¬ 
rots, which, he stated, his cow was very partial to, and which not only pro¬ 
duced a good flow of milk, but also kept her in good condition. 


Mount Gambler, July 11. 

Present—Messrs, MiWieU (chair), Edwards. Williams, Watson, Pick, We<Jd, 
Dyke. Wilson, Bafnows, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Grain.—Discussion on this subject was continued. Method 
of pickling In a cask was described, and experiences under varying conditions 
were mentioned. t 

Officers.—Messrs. J. Dyke, T. Edwards, and E. Lewis were appointed Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. On behalf of the mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Watson presented to Mr. Lewis a silverplated inkstand and a hot- 
water kettle. In recognition of his many years' services aa Hon. Secretary of 
the branch. Mr. Wilson was thanked for the use of meeting room. 

Swipe Fever.—Mr. Williams r e f e rred to outbreaks of swine Sever In Vic¬ 
toria and New South Wales, and urged pfgowners to promptly veport to the 
Stock Inspector any cases of sickness in their pigs, aa there had been impor¬ 
tations from Victoria Sbxne few months ago. 
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. - Kingston, July 4. 

l'renent— M«asra. PlDcb.e (chair), Goode, Barnett, MoBaln, Cooper, Clark. 
McCulloch, Fraser, awl Wight (Hon. Secj. 

Foxes —Discussion on this subject toot: place, and the necessity for drastic 
action to cope with the peat was admitted. It was decided to support the 
action of the local council in offering payment for all foxsklns brought to 
the district office. 

Ramie-Mr. McCulloch read extract from Victorian paper on the possibility 
of the profitable cultivation of this fibre plant in Australia. 

Drainage Areas.—Mr. Goode reported on visit to MlUioent drainage areas, 
and spoke of the crops grown and stock fattened on the drained land, which 
formerly were of little value. The question of utilising potatoes, when prices 
are low. for feeding stock was referred to. Some members could not gat 
their homes to touch potatoes. Mr Goode advocated the draining of me 
swampy lands in the Kingston district, and contended that if this were done 
the work would prou* lust us profitable as operations around Milllcent. Mr. 
Barnett agreed that it would be a simple matter to drain off the water through 
Reedy Creek to the sea. 


Mount Pleasant, July 10. 

Present - Messrs, PbUlb* (chair), Miller, Drogemuller, Maxwell, Tapscott, 
and Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Farming on 80 Acres —Paper in June issue of Journal of Agriculture, by Mr 
W. Jamieson, of Gumeracha on making a living off 80 acres of land, was read 
and discussed Members were of opinion that in this district they could not 
make such a living off an 80-acre se< tlon as pictured by Mr. Jamieson. 

Large v. Small Grain for Seed —This subject was well discussed. Members 
ta% our large, plump grain for Heed purposes 


Onetree Hill, July 10. 

Present Messrs T Bnu man (chair) G and F Bowman, Blackh&m, Ifould, 
8m 1 tli, Thomas, and Clueas (Hon. See) 

Farming on 80 Acres Papei mid at Gumerncha by Mr. W. Jamieson on 
“How to Make a I.i\ ing oft 80 Ac res of Land” was discussed Members 
generally were of opinion that Mr Jamieson waa too sanguine as to the re¬ 
sults, especially In respect to the roomie from pigs, also that the cost for 
labour had been underestimated. 

Growing of Fodder Crops —Mr F I, Ifould read a paper on this subject 
The growing of fodder crops was not general on farms; in many cases nor 
even a small plot of barley was grown for green feed He was, however, 
convinced that the time was not far distant when the practice of growing 
some fodder for early feed, especially for dairy cows, would become more 
general A ton of green stuff In June or July is of greater value to the stock 
owner than a good many tons later on in the season Dairymen would be 
able to bring some of their cow s In earlier and thus secure the benefit of th* 
higher prices ruling for their produce, besides being able to extend the milking 
season. Wherever It was possible to keep up the supply of green stuff into 
the summer, summer fodder crops should be grown. The shortness of the 
grass season throughout the greater part of the State was a serious drawback 
to the graslers’ industry in oil its branches. When they had to depend en¬ 
tirely on the natural herbage there was far too much lost and unproductive 
time with the dairy herd, and a period when ail stock suffer tor want of some 
succulent food. The growing of green crops to tide over this period will 
make aU,,tbe di ffe re nc e between profit and lose on the year's work. He 
Otmld speak from hi* own experience on the possibility of growing this fodder. 
On most farms a small area of land suitable to the purpose and convenient 
to the homestead can be found. This should be fallowed early, and a heavy 
dressing of farmyard manure applied. Where them is not sufficient of this 
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manure give a liberal drawing of commercial fertilisers, aa it is imperative 
that these crop® be forced on early, or their main advantage will be lost 
Various cereals will be found suitable—Cape barley, rye, and some of the 
earlier maturing wheats, of which Bartlett's Crossbred should be mentioned. 
When only a few stock are to be fed it is best to mow the crop and cany 
it to them. For feeding on a larger scale this entails too much labour, and 
the best plan Is to have several small paddocks and graze them. Turn the 
stock in for a short time each day, but not when the ground is wet and 
boggy. As soon as the crop iu one paddock is eaten down sufficiently put 
the stock on to the next If heavily manured, the crop will quickly grow 
again, when it can be treated as before. In addition to these cereals, mustard 
and rye are finding favour with many farmers, and those who have tried them 
report well. For milk cows and sheep he knew of nothing better than rape. 
It is good for milk production and for fattening. Pigs are also very partia* 
to It, and for lambing ewes it Is first class. Mustard will come on earlier 
and is a good fodder, but imparts a bad flavour to milk. The slight taint 
imparted by rape almost disappears when the milk is put through the sepa¬ 
rator. He noticed a member of Port Broughton branch had grown rape, but 
could not get his cows to touch it; probably this was due to the fact that it 
was new to them. He had no difficulty in this direction with his cows, nor 
had he experienced any seriouR results from turning the stock Into the rape 
paddock. His practice was to put the cows in for a short time each day. 
To grow rape or mustard the land should be fallowed and worked down as 
fine as possible. From 2$ lb. to 3 lb. of seed per acre will be sufficient, and 
should be drilled In fairly deep, Bow after first rains in order to give it a 
good start before the weather gets too cold. Last year he fed off a paddock 
of rape from July to the end of November, and then it was springing again 
after the rain. Mustard does not last, dying out after twice feeding down. 
When rape begins to run up to seed, usually about the end of September, feed 
it down fairly hard. He was convinced that if farmers would only grow 
rape they would be surprised at the quantity of fodder a small paddock will 
produce. From his five-acre plot he got as much feed as from any 50 acres 
of grass land on his form. Of course where lucerne can be grown success¬ 
fully there is no necessity to look further; but it is only in relatively favoured 
locality this can be done. l‘or Rummer fodders maize and sorghum can be 
grown in the hilly districts with a fair degree of success High moist land, 
fallowed early, will ghe the beRt results. Seed shitftld be sown about the 
beginning of September, to give the plant a good start before the dry weathe** 
sets in. Maize wss preferable for milking cows, as it comes up quicker and 
more evenly than sorghum, is more sweet and succulent, and much appre¬ 
ciated by cattle. It will not, however, stand dry spells like sorghum, and 
the latter will grow where mnlzc will fail. About 1$ bushels per acre of 
maize, or ft lb to 7 lb. of sorghum, amber cane, or boleus, will be required. 
A good crop of wheat can be grown on the fallow after either maize or sorg¬ 
hum, though, perhaps, not quite so good as on bare fallow. Any maize o* 
sorghum not required for green feed can be converted* Into ensilage, and 
should be chaffed into the pit. Both w r ere more suitable for horses and 
cattle than for sheep, as the latter only eat the leaves. As maize matures 
earlier than sorghums a succession of crops can be secured by sowing seed of 
lK>th about the Same time; a second cut of sorghum will probably be obtained, 
but the maize rarely shoots again after cutting. 


Murray Bridge, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. Edwards (chair), Jaeaseh, H. and W. Schubert, Sleeker, 
and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural Motors.-Disousalou on this subject took place. Members wer» 
of opinion that motors for form work will largely supply horsepower on 
many farms In the future, but did not think thay would prove auitanle for 
work on sandy country, especially on the •andhifls, which in many districts 
are now cultivated. 

Horse-breeding.—Mr. W. Schubert wad a paper on “Horse-breeding on 
Small Farms.” 
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Wepowie, July 6. 

Vrt-wmt—Mennr*. Gray (chair), T. and K. Yates, Orrock, ChrjrateU, Smith, 
Hanna, and four visitor*. 

Early Fallow.—Tbe Chairman read a paper on this subject la fallowing the 
time of ploughing and the condition of the land when ploughed have most 
important effects on the result of the work. They fallowed their land (1) 
to clean It; (2) to permit the rain to enter freely to the subsoil; (3) to promote 
the circulation of air mid moisture In the soil so as to secure to the fullest extent 
the phy*l<*al and chemical and biological changes brought about by their action; 
<4) to conserve for the following crop as much as possible of the moisture that 
enters the soil. The earlier in the season that the ploughing J* done the more 
marked will be the results In each direction. With late fallowing there is 
less opportunity for weed seeds to germinate, and less chance of cleaning 
the land, as practically only the weeds that germinate before ploughing are 
destroyed. With early fallowing two or three successive crops of weeds can 
lie disposed of. The winter feed secured from the land when fallowing is 
delayed Is not worth half a bushel of wheat per acre, but judicious early fal¬ 
lowing will Increase the yield by several bushels. The land late fallowed 
does not through the summer become sufficiently mellow and consolidated 
to be in the best state for the sowing of the oereal crops in autumn. If the 
land is lifted early much of the winter rain water gets down Into the subsoil 
Instead of flowing off from the surface, and carrying off with it much valu¬ 
able fertilising material Contrast with this late fallowing. The warm wea¬ 
ther is here before it is finished; the plough turns up a moist surface for 
evaporalhm, and the drying air plays practically to the bottom of the furrow, 
nnless the land is cultivated and harrowed right away; the microscopic germs 
are in conditions unfavourable to activity, and less nitrogen is stored up in 
the land. Altogether the late fallower reaps the result of his delay, In a 
sickly, pale-ookmred, dirty, and poor crop. Early fallowing will not, however, 
always ensure a clean crop, last year's fallowing being a case in point, and 
crops this year are dirty. The last advantage in the list enumerated In favour 
of fallowing is, for much ot their dlstiict, the most important. The rainfall 
is \mre\y sufficient for a good crop, and thorough fallowing is, he believed, a 
means of conserving moisture sufficient to equal an increase of from 2 in. to 
*3 in. of rain in the succeeding season It is this fact that has led the great 
majority of their l»est formers to consider thorough fallowing the key to success 
in cereal growing; and cereal growing is the all-important part of their crop¬ 
ping. Most men who take time by the forelock will be busy fallowing. Many 
this year are delaying on account of horsefeei being so dear, but he thought 
it will well repay those who can do ao to buy. even at the present high price. 
Fallow should be from 4 to 5 in. deep, according to nature of the soil, then 
harrow It well down, and work It later with a spring cultivator or some other 
suitable Implement. By doing this tlie soil would not be so hard at seed time, 
and would be In a hotter state for drilling. Considerable discussion ensued, 
most of tbe members agreeing with Mr. Gray. 


Riverton, July 11. 

Present—Messrs. Hussey (chair, and Hon. Sec.), Hannaford, H. A. Davis, 
W. B. Davis, A. J. Davis, Gravestoek, Badman, Calf, Gray, Dr. Glynn, and 
three visitor*. 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held, with average attendance of nearly 
eight members. Good work had, on the whole, been done, four papers being 
read and discussed. The Hon. Secretary-* wa* accorded a special vote of 
thanks for hit 10 years' service in that position; was re-elected for ensuing 
year, Messrs. A. I. Davis and W. Hannaford were elected Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively. 

Feeding off Crops.—In reply to query In July Journal of Agriculture for 
reaaon for considering It advisable to only feed off the crops on fallow land, 
members said the growth on land cropped for two years In succession was not 
so strong as on fallow land; consequently it was not advisable So ran sheen 
on the crop, 
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Upton, Ju^y 4* 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), Swatter, WIshart, Brougham, Brown; 
Charles and Caleb Provis, Bailie, Carr, Btatteu, Bartend (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Market for Fat Lambs .—Discussion was continued on prospects of doing 
anything in this district in the lamb trade. One of the members held that it 
was waste of time to talk over the matter owing to absence of facilities for 
getting the iambs to Adelaide in good condition, but the majority thought this 
difficulty could be overcome, and several expressed their Intention of making 
a trial shipment next season. 

Stinkwort.—Mr. Charles Provis read from Journal of Agriculture paragraph 
In reference to Injury to sheep caused by a tin kwort. One member said sheep 
would fatten on young stinkwort, but the other members were decidedly scep¬ 
tical of this. 

Disc v Hoc Drills -r-Mr. Charles Provls read n paper on this subject. After 
three years’ experience with the hoe drills, and one with the disc drill, be was 
strongly Impressed with the advantages of the disc drill. Where the Ik** drill 
will matte good work the disc* drill is equally efficient. Where there are any 
straw, tussocks, atones, stumps, &c., the disc drill will work without any 
trouble*, but the hoe drill does not do satisfactory work where there is any 
rubbish of this description. Any lad who can drive can use the disc drill in 
any class of land, and it can also be worked on landitoo wet for use of the 
boe drill. The former drill also leaves a small drill mark, which means less 
exposure of the soil to dryinsr influences, and in hilly country loss chance of 
heavy rain causing runs along the track of the drill More work can be done 
in a day with the disc drill, and in cloddy ground it will break more lumps 
than the hoe drill. There was no risk of the discs breaking on the stones, and 
altogether there was less to worry over. A lively discussion ensued. Mem¬ 
bers admitted that In rougher laud the disc drill may do the better work, but 
In clean land the hoe drill was preferable, covering the seed better, and cul¬ 
tivating the soil to more oven depth. 


M&llala, July 6* 

Present—Messrs. MoOnbe (chair), H. B. Moody, Laller, A. Moody, Wilson, 
Temby, Churches, Worden, Nevln, Jenkins, Marshman, Stephenson (Holt 
Sec), and three visitors. 

Grubs in Crops.— Mr. Lollcr referred to damage by grubs to late-sown wheat 
crops. Mr. Wilson had seen it stated that on Yorke’s Peninsula the grubs 
were destroys! by driving a heavily laden dray around the lntested 
patches. The Chairman suggested driving sheep over the ground when it wa* 
wet, [Try rolling with heavy roller, and harrow lightly after.—EAJ 

Annual Report.—'Ten meetings held, with good average attendance. A 
prepared subject hasAeen dealt with at each meeting. Mr. J. McCabe was 
elected Chairman, the**Hou. Secretary being re-elected. 

Cultivation of the Growing Crop. —Mr. A. Moody read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, In most parts of the World the cultivation of the crop after it is up 
receives considerable attention, but In South Australia very little Is done to 
tne land after the crop is sown. In gome cases the crop may be rolled or 
harrowed, but too little thought is given to cultivation most suitable or to 
the time when it should be done. Sometimes it is rolled when the surface ti 
already set and harrowing Is required; at#other times land already too loose 
Is harrowed Instead of being rolled. Sometimes harrowing Is done when 
the plants are not properly rooted, tearing out the plants, ojr otherwise in¬ 
juring them. Harrowing when the ground is wet is also a mistake. His 
experience in the after-cultivation of the crop had been confined jo th# two 
operations of rolling and harrowing, and through press of other the 
operation has not always been performed at the proper time. Grope harrowed 
when the seasons have been fairly favourable have benefited considerably. In 
dry years they have done quite as well as those not harrowed. Hosing the 
crop would probably bebeceflcial where the, plant has sufficient moisture to 
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grow vigorously and the land has a tendency to become hard, but this prac¬ 
tice is out of the question unless they were to drill in the seed In rows wider 
apart On light land, end with a scanty rainfall, he did not think hoeing 
would pro re as beneficial as other methods of cultivation. He felt certain, 
however, that in any fairly good season a suitable system of after cultivation 
of the crop will more than repay the cost Land that Is too loose or baa been 
badly prepared can be consolidated, and takeall or footfall prevented. Grubs 
and other insect pests will be considerably checked, late-growing weeds 
destroyed, ttae moisture conserved, and growth generally stimulated. For 
light or loose land he advised rolling when the crop is far enough advanced; 
the soil must be neither too wet nor too dry. He considered a roller of fairly 
large diameter much superior to the small but heavy rollers generally used; 
the latter push the soil ahead of them, and injure the roots of the plant. 
After rolling get over the ground as quickly as possible with harrows or other 
suitable Implement to mould the plants up without burying them too much. 
On stilt land, unless very rough, rolling was not advisable; Instead be would 
cross harrow. With stilt land It was advisable when putting in the crop to 
avoid working it too fine, otherwise it is likely to set too hard after rain. Mr. 
Loiter stated that he harrowed and rolled 20 acres of crop as an experiment, 
and got fully 5 per cent, more bay. On 100 acres of harrowed crop he in¬ 
creased tlu* yield by 10 cwt. i>er acre. He would roll light land, aud then 
harrow'. Mr. H, B. Moody had seen a crop Inoiefited by scarifying afte 
the plant was up: but they, would him* in every ease to consider their special 
conditions. lie favoured hanowing as a general practice in preference to 
rolling. 


Clare. July 10. 

Present -Messrs. Kelly (chair), Christison, Lloyd, Greenway, Hague, Hope, 
Martin. Carter, A. P and W. S. Birks (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hugging Cow's. Members wm* agreed that the judicious adoption of this 
practice would be beneficial In this cold district 

Otticers - Messrs. W. S Birks and H. H. Greenway were elected Chairman 
and Hon Secretary res;>ecthely. A special vote of thanks was accorded to 
the retiring Chalrmnn (Mr. W. Kelly» tor his services during past 12 years. 

Malting Barley - Mr. Christison read n paper on this subject. He could 
see no reason why good malting barley should not be grown in this district 
If reasonable care and judgment, e«j>eelally in harvesting the crop, are ex¬ 
ercised. The soil and climate np;>eured to be suitable, the price for good 
malting bnrlej was nearly always satisfactory, and yields were much heavier 
than of wheat. On suitable land for barley they could expect up to 40 bushels 
per acre of barley, w'here they an ould not get more tlmn 20 bushels of wheat. 
Whereas wheat, a* a rule, ghen the fanner 2/d per bushel, malting barley 
rarely fetches less than 3/0, making a return of £7 per acre, as compared with 
£2 10/ from wheat. If the hnrlev is improperly harvested —and the harvesting 
Is a most Important item- the farmer can readily get 1/0 per bushel, which 
would give a letter return than wheat In various suitable localities in this 
fitate crops of 40 bushels per acre of barley Imd been grown »n the past. He 
did not, of course, suggest that -wheat should be given up in favour of barley, bui 
that they should gl\e some attention to a profitable branch of farm work. 
The Iwst barleys are grown on sandy loam, with good rainfall, but with the 
exception of heavy clay land it can be grown satisfactorily on most soils; the 
limestone soils in this district should suit admirably. There were several 
varieties of barley used for malting purposes, but the two-rowed varieties were 
generally preferred. The best variety was the Chevalier, though a fairly 
large amount of Cape barley Is now used for malting, and has the advantage 
to the farmer of a thicker skin, and is therefore leas liable to damage to 
reaping. The greatest of care must Iw exercised In reaping; the barley must 
be dead ripe, and cannot safely l>e stripped In very hot weather, owing to 
the liability of damage to the skin, aud the grains being broken by tibfe beaters. 
Very Utile experience would teach any observant termer when not to strip 
and how to adjust the machine, it was better to have the sample too rough 
than too smooth, with consequent risk of injury. From the maltster's point 
of view It was essential that the grain be plump, mature, and free from 
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damage, •* hi* object i* to get grain with the highest possible capacity far 
germination, hence the necessity for care and judgment in reaping ^ clean, 
uig operations. As the akin and other nee lee® parte constituteabout 80 per 
cent, of the entire grain, it will readily In* seen that a thin akin la an tatpor* 
taut Item. Thick, coarse-skinned barley carries a high proportion of wests. 
It ig a canamoo thing for a sample of barley to be refuaed solely on account 
of the damage done by reaping. A good sample of barley pos ses s e s the 
following characteristics:--Vitality, condition, maturity, good colour, also, in 
a less degree, size, weight, evenness, colour, uppearance of skin, and age 
In buying a sample of barley the maltster looks for the percentage of broken 
skinned and cracked grains, dirt, and foreign grain. Colour, If bad, doee not 
necessarily condemn a sample, but riliows It has been in bad company, such 
as wet weather, or heating through reaping green. Weight else, and even¬ 
ness are all good points, but a floury, mellow interior, bright golden colour, 
and clean odour are fhe chief guides. 


Koolunffa, July 10. 

Present.—Messrs. Butter (chair), Button, Shipway, Lawry, Sandow, Palmear, 
Jose, Pengilly Perrin, Atkinson, Buehnnan, Cooper, Buttertk»ld, Burgess, and 
Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat.—Dr. Cobb’s pamphlet on this subject whs discussed at length. 
The Chairman explained the meaning of the various diagrams, showing the 
different grades of wheat. One experiment lie would like to see tried was 
the sou tug of a measured bushel of large gruin and of small grain over 
given areas. lo determine which would produce the largest 
return. Mr. Palmer disagreed with l»r. Cobb on tlie ques¬ 
tion of change of seed, but others tlumgfat that much would depend upon 
the extent of the climatic differences; for instance, they thought that seed oh. 
talued from Mount Barker for sowing in this distriet would pmlmbly not give 
satisfactory result* the first year. Several of the im mbevs advocated the grid¬ 
ing of wheat for seed. Mr. Pengilly had for the past five years used a miller’s 
drake screen, and had not heard much of small wlicnt in Ids crops lately, and 
helieiert strongly in good plunrp grain for seed. Mr. Button thought bleach d 
wheat was liettcr than unbleached wheat for seed. 

Sparrows.- The question of the destruction ot sparrow* was discussed, and 
u motion “That the Government require all district councils to take up this 
matter” was enrrle l unanimously. 

Work of Branch.- This being the annual meeting, and nil the members bel ig 
present a ballot for pajiers for next 15 months’ meetings was taken, and 
program me arranged. 

Bare Patches,- Mr. Butcher called attention to the bare patches omuvlng 
on the Broughton flats and elsewhere; these patches appear to Is? 1n< reusing 
in area and number, and be would like tb know what stefwi should b* taken 
to get the land testefL with a view to ascertaining what treatment was n«i'» 
sary. 


Morphett Vale. July 21. 

Present— Messrs. Christie (chair), Perry, Anderson, McLpod, Jones, Hutchin¬ 
son, Benny. A. and F. Pocock. and Bain (Hon . 8ec.). 

Officers.—Messrs. J. H. Bain and Tho*. Anderson were elected Chairman ami 
non. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Impaction.—Mr. A. Pocock' recommended common chopped aloes mixed with 
a little bran as a cure for impaction if given early. 

Foxes.—Mr. Christie said 1* had captured a flue large fox, which b*& been 
destroying Ids lambs. 

Watermelons for Pigs.—Mr. Hutchinson stated that having a considerable 
quantity of watermelons, he had been feeding them to the pig*, and found 
the animals thrived and fattened on the diet. 
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Port Elliot, July 18. 

Pr*«ent~-Mean. McLeod (ctanlt), Gosden, Williamson, Brown, Pannel, Gray, 
Welch, Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Flaxgrowing.—-Mr. Williamson read extracts from Australasian on flaxgrow¬ 
ing in YilppSland. and It was decided to write for Information to the farmers 
reported to have grown flax successfully. ' 

Bwlue Fever.—The Chairman read extract from Victorian paper dealing 
with the outbreak of swine fever In that State. Members expressed the 
opinion that steps should be taken by the department to stop the importatio i 
of pigs owing to the danger of introducing the disease. [On June 24 a pro¬ 
clamation prohibiting the introduction of pigs from States infested with swine 
fever was issued.—Ed.] 


Saddleworth, July 18. 

Present -Messrs. Frost (chair). Adams, Bee, Eckcrmaun, Leeder, Hanna * 
ford, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.-Report is for eight month* only, suggestion from officers’ 
conference to end the Bnrean year on .Tune 80 being adopted. Eight meetings 
held, itli average attendance of H.5 members, a falling off on last year’s 
record Four papertf ha\e been read, and a lecture on sheep by Air. G. 
Jeffrey arranged. \ go-acre client contest under the auspices of the branch 
brought forward 12 entries, nml the n\crage returns were o\er 23 bushels of 
wheat p«*r acre and 2 tons *>< ewt. of liay A large number of varieties of 
wheat have been grown experimentally, and experiments with manures are 
being carried out this year. 

Sheep on the Farm. Mr. Eckcrtnann read a short paper on this subject. H * 
advised iiuying and selling sheep when in proximity to the market. He pre¬ 
ferred ewes to wethers for fattening Sheep not only brought in revenue 
directly, but they saved the butcher’s bill, and saved much labour In keeping 
tile farm free from weeds. Mr. Adams rend an Interesting paper detailing 
memories of the early days in South Australia. 


Bowhlll, July 11. 

Present - Messrs. Norman (chair), Tyler. Johnson. Burton, Waters. Droge- 
muiler, Weylatid, amt Whitfield (Hon, Sec.). 

Visitors.- The Hon, Secretary urged members to endeavour to bring at 
least one friend with them to the meetings of the branch. They should do 
their l>est to welcome visitors and i>ermit them to enter freely into all dis- 
cussions. 

Pickling Wheat.- In reply to question, members advocated pickling seed 
wheat at least nine day?) before sowing. 

Poultry.—Mr. Norman read a paper on this subject, in which he strongly 
advocated the keeping of poultry on the Murray Flats, The climate was very 
suitable and food was cheap Ho contended that it would pay to give more 
attention to this industry. The houses should be of stone and iron, or all 
iron, so that they can be easily kept free from vermin. Up to 100 fowls can 
be kept in one house, with a run of about 10 acres. This land should be 
ploughed up every year and sown with wheat or barley to supply green feed 
and to keep the soil sweet, lie found that under local conditions 20 bags 
of wheat was ample feed for 300 fowls per annum, and that with a good laying 
strain 100 fowls would produce f30 worth of eggs per annum. Under ave¬ 
rage conditions the same amount of wheat would only sell tor £10. The work 
of attending to tbs fowls was light, and most of it could be performed by 
the younger children, who, if allowed some commission on returns, would 
take a lot of Interest in their work. 
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Kapunda, July 4. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Holthousc, Teagle, 8. A. Harris, Kerin. 
Pascoe, Weckert, Banyer. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.), ^ 

Plump v. Shrivelled Grain for Heed.—Mr. Banyer read a paper on the above 
subject The question of the respective merits of plump anti shrlvelUd grain 
was an important one to fanners, if the same result followed from the 
use of shrivelled grain as from plump and heavy grain, it would h»* letter to use 
shrivelled, as weight for weight the shrivelled would go further than the 
heavier grain. He btiefly referred to the conclusions arrived at by Dr. N. 
A. Tobb, of New South Wales, reference to n hose experiments had been made 
In The Journal of Agriculture for June. Dr. robb’R conclusions were in 
favour of the use of plump grain, the superiority of wUich was apparent 
all through his experiments. A huger proportion of the plump grain germi¬ 
nated than the shrivelled the plants developed better, and the yields were In 
far the greater number of cases i otisidorably superior. The weight pe* bushel 
of grain from plants of plump seed was greater than that of grain from plants 
of lower grade. Farmer*- Knew the value of heavier wheat when selling 
and the standard bushel was evidence of the Importance that buyers placed on 
the question ot plump and shrivelled grain. Mr Ilanyer said Dr. Cobb’s ex¬ 
periments bote out bis contentions In a paper on “A Grain of Wheat,” read 
before the branch tvo cars ago, and printed *u The Journal of Agriculture of 
July, 1901 Most ot the members supported Dr Cobb’s conclusions in favour 
of plump grain for seed, considering it ns reasonable to. expect to breed first- 
class animals from uilt'tior stock as to hope for the best returns from shrivel¬ 
led grain The Chairman stated on one occasion he sowed plump and shrivel¬ 
led seed side bv side and got returns ot 20 bushels a ml 0 bushels per acre 
respectively Mr Kerin had sown small grain and Inrge grain side by side 
but could see no difference in result*- Mr. Itnzijci pointed out that it was not 
altogether a question of small versus large grains, some wheats naturally 
produced grains smaller than other kinds. It was a question of plump grain 
as against shrivelled grab. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, July 19* 

Present-Messrs Hack (chair), llntherly, Mitchell, Pascoo, Mudge. Paul, 
McLeod, Dowd, Boerke (Hon 8cc), and two visitors. 

Mauures — Mr Paul lead a paper on tills subject, referring to experience 
with fertilisers tor wheat in South Australia. This experience had strongly 
empflnsKpd the tact that in all the drier districts water-soluble phosphate* 
were essential. There were a number of brands of superphosphate on the 
market, and, apart from the actual analysis, the farmer should consider two 
other important points, viz, friability and dryness Mr. Pascoe stated that 
some bags of superphosphate he had rewired contained alsmt 40 lb. leas than 
the alleged weight Mr. Ml toll ell had the same trouble last year, but the 
bags tested this year mere full weight 

Grading Seed Wheat—Dr. Cobb’s report on the grading of seed wheat was 
discussed at length. The majority of the members were convinced that the 
best crops can only be expected from the best seed Two members Instanced 
good crop from shy veiled seed obtained from Uiverlna: in this case there 
was both change of soil and climate in addition, and the crop was quite equal 
to that from good, plump local seed. 

* Harrowing Growing Crops.—Mr. Dowd reported that he had experimented 
in this direction, and was quite satisfied with the result so far, but be advised 
harrowing after the wheat is several Inches Jn height, as otherwise the plants 
would be covered, and probably perish. 

Sandalwood for Fence Posts.—Mr. Hatheriy found that sandalwood #o*t| 
were inferior to malice or pine, a fact which Mr. Mitchell, who advocated their 
ore, admitted; but he claimed that well-seasoned sandalwood pints would 
last for many years. General experience of members was that posts will last 
better if cut When the sap is down, February to April being the best that 
in this locality. 
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Ardroasan, July I !• 

Pwiwnt- Mcwi. Freeman (chair), Wilson, C. and B. Dlnham, Henderson, 
Cornish, Wood*, Allison, find Opie (Hon. 8ec.). 

Poultry - Mr. Cornish toad a paper on this subject He pointed out the 
necessity for choosing breeds according to the purpose of the farmer. For 
table fowls they wanted the heavier, meaty birds, and to get the requisite 
fulness In the breast the game breeds crossed with the Dorking, Orpington, 
or Plymouth ltock, would give satisfaction. Of the laying breeds he preferred 
tin White Ijegborn. Birds for table should be sold as soon a* ever they 
are fit Soft food in the morning and grain at night should be given. The 
grain N letter scattered In some old chaff to make them scratch for it. Over- 
feeding must lie avoided. Clean water, grit, crushed bones or shells are 
essential, ami a little meat r ood should be given occasionally. All the old 
hens should lie disposed of before they become unprofitable. Cleanliness 
roust be observed anil overcrowding avoided. Vermin can be kept down by 
sprajhig the houses and perches occasionally with a solution of carbolic acid. 
If properly managed poultry will give a high percentage of profit, and if tha 
farmers would give them more careful attention they would get vonslder- 
ably ineteased returns A resolution generally endorsing this was carried. 
Home difference of opinion existed on the respective merits of the breeds. 
The use of stlnkwort 01 flowers of sulphur in the nests, &c, as a preventive 
of vermin wo* r«*conimended by Mr. Dlnham. 


Bute, July 7. 

IMesent Messrs Trcngove (chair), A and H Hchroeter, Ebsary, Haldane, 
Stevens McKvoj, Hharman, Barnes, Cousins, Commons, Gitsham, Brideson, 
ami Masters (Hon Hei.) 

Amthses of Hoils - Mr. McEvoy initiated a discussion on the establishment 
of a Government analytical department for the purpose of testing soils, and 
advising what manures were required to supply their deficiencies in plant 
foods; and also w hHt was the best treatment under special conditions Ev ery 
farmer Hhould know what elements were deficient in his soils, but the cost of 
obtaining this knowledge under present circumstances was practically proliilp 
tive. and he tltomdit that ns it was to the interests of the State that the far 
ntera should prodin e ns much as possible from tlie land, the Government might 
reasonably be asked to undertake these analyses free of cost Mr. Hharman 
supported, but fhe rest of the members held that the farmers were too indepen 
dent to expect the Government to undertake tills work for nothing. While 
there was no doubt the Ktate os a whole would profit by the increased crops 
that might be obtained* the grower lumefited directly to a far greater extent, 
and should be prepured to pay reasonable charges for any analyse* desired 
The Hon. Secretary thought they would benefit far more from experimental 
work on their farms than from soil analyses. A motion favouring Mr Me- 
Evoy’s suggestion was defeated by 11 v otes to 2. 

Pine Seedlings.—Air. Hamdorf wished to know how to raise seedlings of the 
common native pines Mr. Brideson simply planted the pine cones, and found 
the seed germinated the following year 

Pickling Heed Wheat,- The Chairman had planted wheat two months ago, 
*wl, although ft sprouted, it did not come through. Mr Hchroeter suggested 
use of too strong a pickle, which would cause a weaker plant, without strength 
to push through the surface compacted by rain. He thought harrowing would 
have proved beneficial. The Chairman stated that he used 12 o*. of blue- 
stone to the hag of seed, which members thought too strong a pickle. 

Fallowing Hand.—The Chairman asked bow to treat land that was Inclined 
to drift; when should it he fallowed, and to what depth? Members thought 
the land styrald he ploughed while wet, and generally about 8 in. in depth. 

KkwChelfWheat for Floor.-Report of trials with bleached and unbleached 
Wheat for Hour was discussed Members expressed their appreciation of the 
****** bf fiaddleworth branch in securing trial by Mr. Guthrie, of Sydney, of 
the quality of bleached wheat. 
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FlnnlM, duly IS. 

Present—Messrs, Chitmall (chair), Langrehr, Heath, T. and 8. Collett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Dairying.—Mr. Ohibnall read a paper, “The Story of a Pound of Batter,'* iu 
which he gave expression to the opinion that there was too much inspection 
and often in the wrong place. He also read a paper on rugging cows. He 
had followed this practice during the past two winters, and was certain that 
it was a great help in keeping the cows in good condition, besides increasing 
the flow of milk during the winter, and this year he had noticed that the 
cows in milk that are rugged look better than the unrugged cows feeding In 
the same paddock. He used the ordinary wheat sack in good condition* 
threadbare bags were of very little use. He cuts the bag down one side and 
the end, and plaits binder twine, three strands, for cords; one cord for each 
comer and one for the middle of each side. The cords are sown to the bag; 
making holes was a great mistake. The bag is then placed across the cow 
with the old seam across the middle of the back. The cords at the breech are 
tied, then the rug is drawn up to the neck and the cords round the neck ana 
under the belly are fastened. The latter cords should be fairly, tight, as they 
will become slack by morning. The cords on the opposite side to that oh 
which the milker oita should be double the length of the other cords, so that 
they are tied up clow to the edge of the rug out of the milker’s way. In 
taking off the rug. untie the neck and belly cords and draw it off. Hugs madt 
from hags become waterproof in about 30 days from the absorption of the 
grease from the cow's body. The better the condition of the cow the aoow* 
will the rug become waterproof. He had his doubts respecting the lined rugs 
that were being sold; unless they were taken to pieces regularly and cleaned, 
which he was afraid would not l** done very often, they would probably 
become foul and a harbour for vermin. With bag rugs they can easily be 
turned, and if they get dirty they can be burnt and replaced at very little our 
lay. The rugs should only be put on at night unless the day temperature 
falls to 00 F.. or the paddock is very bleak. Ho was trying the effect of rug¬ 
ging hand-fed calves, as keeping them iu au enclosed yard at night was not 
the best for them unless the yard was kept perfectly clean. Members were 
convinced that rugging the cows in the ts>ld weather was a profitable prac¬ 
tice. 


Mundoora, July 10. 

Present - Messrs. Harris (chain. Allen, Beck, Mildren, Loveridgc. Blake. MB 
cbell. Button, Angley. Aitchlsor. Tonkin, Hhearer, Gardiner (lion. Hec.i. and 
two visitors 

Sheep Complaint- Messrs. Hams and Blake bad had sheep affected b.t 
dome complaint causing lameness, the leg joints being stiff and swollen; in one 
Instance sheep were affected during the summer, and in the other quite re 
cently. After a few days the animals appeared to get ail right. 

Sparrows.—The Hob. Secretary thought that, us sparrows would at this 
season of the year have great difficulty iu getting any gmin, it would be a 
good time to distribute poisoned grain for them. 


Johnsburgt July 4. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Dunn. Hpgrks. Masters, Luck raft. CnugMnn, 
Hombscb, Chalmers, and Johnson (Hon. 8ec.). 

Breeding Horses.—Mr. Luckraft read a paper on this subject. lit his 
opinipn it would pay them much better to breed pure draught horses than the 
crossbreds and mongrels so often seen on forms; the former would be worth 
£§0 to £80 when fit to break In, while the latter might fetch £7 to £12, and 
cost just as much to rear. The mare should be a good, roomy atdiual, and 
me sours up to standard. A* the foal takes more after the sire than the 
the greatest cere should be exercised In the selection of the stallion. 
When ready to wean, the foal should have careful attendance and plenty oi 
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feed; for the first twelve month* It Was mo»t Important that the foal should 
be well fed. and not be cheeked in Its development For good roadster horses 
he would mate good draught mares to n blood stallion In preference to the 
reverse cross Members generally agreed with the paper, and attributed the 
degeneration of their farm horses to tip very few importations of good draught 
stock of late years. Members considered pure bred stock most suitable for 
moat localities. Home of the members thought the progeny of a good draught 
stallion and a me<Uum-s!sed mare suitable for farm conditions in the 
northern areas, as they get over the ground quicker and do more work than 
a heavy animal. The (’imirman stated that he had several hearses which* 
owing to defective teeth, had tmt been doing well. He had their teeth at* 
tended to, with the result that they rapidly Improved in condition. Mr. l)unn 
aeported similarly; some of his horses prior to the operation could not chew 
their food, but now they could do so as well as ever they could. The opera¬ 
tion was simple, apparently caused but little pain, and it was not necessary 
to throw the horse. 

Annual Report—The report showed fair progress during the year, in spite 
O' adverse circumstances. Nine meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of eight members* Four papers had been read and discussed/ 
Mr, Chalmers was appointed Chairman, and the Hon. Secretary re-elected. 
If was decided the absent members be Informed that the attendance rule will 
he strictly enforced. 


Luclndale, July 18 . 

Present—Messrs, Peuerbeerdt (chair), Mathcson, Dow, Beaton, Hensley, 
Tavender, Cnnulchnef, ami Dutton (Hon. Sec). 

Hand In Hheep.—The Chairman reported having opened a sheep which wa^ 
found In a dying condition, and found the stomach full of sand. Members con 
stdeml Jt very unusual for sheep in this district to be sanded. 

Wattle Growing—The Chairman referred to paper by member of Yonka- 
lUln Branch on this subject It was there recommended to clear the land 
before sowing the seed In this district It was much better to sow the seed 
in amongst the terns as the young plants were protected from froet, &c. 
Tluuv was. of course, the danger from lire In the fern land, and members 
thought it was this danger that prevented many from sowing wattle on fern 
land 


Crystal Brook, July 4, 

Present Messrs. Pavj mholr), W and A Ilamljn, Datldson, Mieil, Hutchi¬ 
son, \cuiiiug, Townsend, Monish, Weston, Dabiuett and Hymons (Hon Sec.). 

Ynnual Report -Kleten meetings held, with a'terage attendance of nearly 
10. \lne of the members have read pajaMs, none failing to take their turn 
a* Iw Noted for. The annual conference of northern branches held in February 
was t erj successful. 

Stock Markets.—Mr. Weston rend a paper on this subject He considered 
the stockralscrs were placed at a great disadvantage owing to the absence of 
regular sales of stock, Ac. This was particularly so with those to the west 
and south of Crystal Brook. Stock had to be driven to Gladstone for sale. 
With sheep this meant starting the day before the sale, ontnhing ions of time 
and deterioration in condition of sheep travelling 15 to 20 miles on a bare 
road. Then sometimes It ln\ olved a stay of two nights at Gladstone, incurring 
further expense and loss of time. Often they parted with thdr sheep for dfl. 
and In small Iota Aren V per head less than they should rather than wait an* 
other day. Thou there was the anomaly of sheep t ake n from the district to 
the sale fctfftg bought by local butchers and brought back again. Ho was 
convinced that If a regular monthly sale was held tt would increase the 
thine of land In the district and the revenue of me stMmaiam It would 
ho to their Interest to unite to endeavour to get on* a € the largo firms to * 
start regular sole* fit Crystal Brook. 
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Meant Remarkable, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. Jorgensen (chair), Challenger, T. P. and G. P. Yates, Foote, 
Kaerger, Morrell. McIntosh. OTonueli (Hon. t*ec.>, and one visitor. 

Annual Report.—Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of 
members. Four papers have been read and a number of very interesting dU- 
cuastons have taken place. Professor Towar bad visited the district and 
giren a very instructive address. 

Rugging Cows.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place. All 
the members believed in the principle, but those with large herds thought that 
it was impracticable. Nearly all the cows tn the township have been rugged 
this winter. It was derided to see whether it was possible to establish a 
butler factory at Melrose. 


Hawker, July 8. 

Present— Messrs. Borgas (chair), O’Loughlln, Warden, Pnmpa, Hchuppan, 
and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Horses v. Mules.- The Hon. Secretary read a paper ou this subject Ho 
admitted there was a rather general prejudice against mules, but this 
In hlg opinion, was not warranted. Some mules were undoubtedly of very 
little use. and gate a bad name to the whole lot, hut they had useless ani¬ 
mals in all breeds of stock. A good nude, however, was a strong, hardy 
animal, which would do twice as mud) work on the same amount of food as 
)a horse; in fact, a mule uould do well where a horse had not sufficient food 
to keep in working fettle. Where they lack strength of a draught horse 
^tbey make up in endurance. On the fnrm lie believed they would do quite 
as much work as an equal number of horses. For station and other work 
where the draught is not too heavy they could not be lienten. They are 
very hardy and free from disease, mid require much less attention than horses. 
A mule will eat almost any kind of food, whereas horses will frequently pick 
and choose, and suffer from indigestion, colic, and other trouble. Mules will 
also last longer than liorsi»s. He had no wish to run down the horse, but 
one of the lessons taught them by the drought was that under their conditions 
the horse was a very expensive animal to keep, and il they can get anothor 
animal to do their work at less expeuse it was to their interest to do so. He 
believed that mules bred from good stock would be the cheapest and most 
useful animal for them. Members were divided In their opinions of the' 
possibilities ot mulebreeding to take the place of horses on their farms. 


Orroroo, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. Moody (chair), Jamieson, Copley, Brown, Ullicrapp, Ro¬ 
berts, Matthews, Robertson, Oppermann, and Tapscott (Hon. 8ec.). 

Poultry on the Farm.—Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject. While 
nearly every fanner keeps some fowls there were very few poultry farms 
Too often the fowls op the farm" are left to look after themselves, and no 
attention is paid to tlr*jr Mnpiuvement. To make fowls really profitable breed¬ 
ing and feeding must receive careful attention, Just the same as other farm 
stock. He preferred pure-bred fowls both for laying and for table purposes. 
He had considerable experience in breeding and showing fowjs, and could 
claim to have been fairly successful. Of all the breeds he bad reared b<* 
inferred the AndAlusian for egg production. Crossed with the Langshan they 

S t a fair layer and a good table bind. Hr. Jamleeon considered It a mistake 
keep too many birds; a fewer number well looked after were more profi¬ 
le. Mr* UUecrapp was very successful with both Minoreas and Stag- 
fcento for He Mked the Plymouth Bock also, as it was a good dspt, a nice 
table bird, and a fairly good layer. Mr. Matthew* found the White Cochin 
good both for egg prediction and for the table. He advised the use of 
portable iron houses to be moved from plan* to place on the farm. These 
houses were eaay to keep the of v ee mtou 
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Caltowle, July 6. 

Mewrx. limit (chair), Kerr, Leahy, J. and A.MeCalluin. Petata, 
putter, (loyal, Coiiikh*. Neate. Graham, J. <1. and F. Lanmann (Hon. sac.), 
mid mix v 1*1 torn. 

How to Make Farming Pay.-Air. Hewett read a paper on tibte subject He 
advocated thorough cultivation of the land. All weed# must be kept down on 
the fallow; Home farmers plough up more land than they can work property, 
afterward* trusting to being able to get a flock of sheep to eat off the weed* 
liefore they seed. Often this cannot be done at the right time, and the rutv 
Irish seeds all over the fallow. Throe hundred acre* well worked will give 
more crop than 4*K> acres slummed, and entail less labour and wear and tear 
on Implement*; In addition, there will be the benefit of the extra 100 acres for 
grazing. All farm Implements ahould be kept in good order, and when nor 
In u*e kept under cover. It was quite common for the Implements to be 
left out wtmn* last need, or used to block up panels. Attention must be 
given to dairy cows, pig*, and jioultry. He frequently heard farmers say i* 
did not pay to keep poultry, hut after a number of years’ experience ihe had 
come to the conclusion that it was one of the best sources of income on tb** 
turm. There was relatively little labour or expense attached, though some¬ 
times they wen* somewhat of a nuisance about the stables and haystack 
On a farm, where the birds get little attention and plenty of freedom, he cou- 
slriercd tin* cross between the Minorca and the Leghorn most profitable. They 
are hardy, good layers, md fnirly plump birds for table. In the summer, when 
gn*on feed In scarce, he found plemelons a good substitute, and much appre¬ 
ciated. Although dairying was not so profitable here as in some other dis¬ 
trict**, he field that the cows, properly looked after, would prove a gratifying 
sounv of revenue. With pigs, he fa\onred the cross between the Berkshire 
boar mid white Yorkshire sow; the progeny grow quickly, are hardy, and 
thrive well. At sU to seven months old lie had frequently got as much as 
12/ to 14/ each for them; at twelve months they will weigh up to 200 lb. 
It would not however, pay the farmer to buy feed for pig*; he should only 
keep enough to consume the feed he has on the farm. If farmers would clean 
;beir wheat better they %\ould have a lot of small grain for pigs and fowls 
mid, instead of being docked by the wbeatbuyer, they would get full prlcr 
for their clean wtieat. Air. Kerr fa\oured the Poland China-Berkshire cross 
tu preference to that advocated by Mr. Hcwett; he could not agree that poultry 
wore very profitable, while they were undoubtedly a great nuisanc* in the 
stable and hnyynrd. More attention should have been given to sheep by 
Mr. Hewett Meinliers generally seemed to agree with Mr. Kerr In regard 
to iwriiltry. In reply. Mr. Hewett said that, while the Yorkshire pig was 
rather coarse In the flesh, when crossed with the Berkshire the progeny wai 
very profitable. He maintained that If reasonable precautions were‘taken 
poultry wore not a nuisance, while they were certainly profitable. 


Burra, July 10. 

Present- Messrs. McDonald (chair), Dawson, Arnold, Duldig, Hawke*. Scott 
Hoodridge, and Haney (Hon. Sec.). 

<trading Heed Wheat.- Attention was called to error in report in July Jour¬ 
nal on thl* subject. Mr. McDonald stated that, by thoroughly winnowing 
tlnrir seed wheat they removed 10 tb. to 12 lb. of small grain. &c.. from a 
bushel of wheat, and not that the weight per bushel had increased to the 
extent o< 10 lb. 

Mangel*.—Mr. Dawson tabled two very line mangels weighing 32 tb. and 
»> m, respectively, grown without Irrigation from need planted last August 
Stable manure was applied to the land, and the crop kept free from weeds 
He was /ceding mangels to both cows and pigs with very satisfactory 
result*. 1 

Fattening PI g*.—- Members consider pollard and crushed wheat best for thl* 
purpose; pollard alone will fatten the pigs quickly, but the bacon I* likely to 
1 h* too fat. 
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Clarendon, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. Juers (dbair), Spencer, Brooks, Payne, Dumnill. Phelps, Pig. 
gott, Morphett Harper, Wright (Hon. Sfcc.), and one visitor. 

Dairying.—It was decided to purchase a pure-bred Shorthorn bull to croas 
with the Jersey strains now in most of the members 4 herds. A subcotn 
mittee was appointed to select a bull. 

Thieves and Robbers.—Mr. Spencer rend a paper on this subject. He 
found it rather didicult to define what was a robber on the farm. At one 
time a certain thing might be beneficial, at other times it was not required* 
and could only be regarded as a robber. There were quite a number of pests 
deliberately introduced by well-meaning settlers In the early days. Of those 
the sparrow—most destructive of the feather tribe—and atarllug might be 
mentioned. Then in plants they had the stink wort, briers, “slugger weed, 
&c. t all of which were robbers. Of the rabbits, they knew only too well the 
extent of their depredations, and of the difficulty in coping with them. Hares 
were also troublesome, and now one of the greatest of all thieves, the fox, 
had Invaded the district; It is true that many claimed that he would greatly 
reduce the number of rabbits, but his work in other directions would be 
serious. Of their iiathc birds, the magpie nt times was a serious robber, 
while the crow comes under the same designation. Another thief t*» contend 
with was the wheatgrub, which is playing hmoc in the crops in many 
parts. 


Forest Range, July 7. 

Present-Messrs. Monks (chair), A II. and It. Green, Tounsend, Virkers, 
Gunn, Rogers. Waters, McLaren, Hackett, F. Green (Hon. Nee.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report—Twelve ordinary and three special meetings held during 
year, with average attendance of oter ten members. Five pupers mid. three 
special addresses by visitors given, and a successful Conference of Hllla 
Branches arranged. A Special Committee has been appointed to enquire into 
the prospects of starting a cider and apple vinegar factory in the hills dis 
tfrict. 

New Industries.—Mr. Waters read a paper on ‘'industries Worthy of Atten¬ 
tion,” contrasting what he termed the “go-ahead” character of the Victorian 
settlers with the “dead-slow” habits of South Australia. When the grand 
resources of South Australia as ere considered, it must be admitted that, with 
the exception of wheat, wine, and wool, they were not giving the attention 
warranted to their possibilities of profitably utilising their land. One thing 
specially seemed neglected, and that was the growing of plants producing oils, 
and the extraction of those oils, tmongst these were linseed, rape, mustard, 
and probably cotton. If these products were grown and an oil mill estab¬ 
lished a large and important Industry, employing many people, would be 
established, and there was every prospect’of the establishment of n profit- 
able export trade. The many uses and value of the different oils were tu- 
fetred to, and the utilisation of the by-products for feeding stock and as 
manure were mentioned. In view of the large amount of tuouey sent out of 
the State every year for these products, it seemed surprising that none of 
their wealthy men had taker op this question. There was also aiiothc impor¬ 
tant industry that might be worth their attention, and that was paper making. 
This Industry would employ a large number of people, and as they wanted 
population to develop their resources, and at the same time were importing 
so many thousands of pounds* worth of paper yearly, there should surely he 
a good opening for a paper mill here. Mr/ Waters referred to the materials 
utilised for paper making* so much of which was waste products, including old 
rags, paper, fibres, straw, Ac. Another Industry they might taka up was the 
pulping of raspberries. The past season should have been an object h stop to 
. them as growers* and it behoved them to consider how best to dispose of fteJV 
fruit In the future. Why should they not cooperate to erect a plant to pulp 
the surplus raspberry fruit, and so maintain a fair price In local markets: 
So far as he could see if only a dosen of the largest growers would com¬ 
bine the whole'aspect of the raspberry industry would be altered, to the ad¬ 
vantage of all concerned. [Mr. Waters can rest assured that, were the 
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prcmpm* of the prot) table prortnetlon of oil ae satisfactory as he paintt than, 
there would be no lack of enterprise on the part of oib* merchants. In spies 
of the fact that the Industry has been very heavily subsidised by the Victo¬ 
rian Government We are afraid that *lio present position is not such as holds 
out any hoi>e of doing much in this direction in South Australia, especially 
while it is possible to enrn more from the land in other directions. Rape 
linseed' and mustard will all grow well here, but the prices that a mUlownev 
could pay for the seed would not leave much, if any, profit to the grower. 
Practically, the sumo applies to the paper-making industry. Only very large 
mills near to large supplies of raw products, most of which do not exist in 
Honth Australia, and also In proximity to large centres of population, can be 
profitably engaged in this Industry - Kd. | 


Kan man too, July 10. 

Present—Messm. Lehmann (chain, Lewis, Mullins, Hair, E., R. H., and J 
Downing (Hon. See ». and two ^sitors. 

Hugging Fann Stuck,—A lively discussion ensued ou the question of rug¬ 
ging horses and cow s during the cold weather, and it was generally agreed 
that, if stabled or pioperlj nigged, they required less feed, and did better on 
It than animals exposed $o the cold. 

f’rop Dying Off. Mr Lewis jeported that on about 7 acres of land 
not pio\lmiHl.\ cropped with wheat the plant had died off, althougl 
It came up well, and on either side the crop was still thriving. Members 
advised sowing barley <n* j>eas on the patch Mr. Lehmann reported that on 
about r*0 actes of land he was afraid the crop would not come through. The 
hind had been well culthnted by hoa\y ruins directly after drilling, and caused 
the surface to sot close. 


Rflorchard, July 10. 

Present Messrs Herhcn P-imin, Kitto, Kirkland, Longbotham, Piggott, 
M’Loughlin, Toop Moken/.h\ Kmmmdck (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

i*igs. Mr. Tonp vend a paper cm ‘‘Rearing, Fattening, and Marketing of 
Pigs.” He lmd found it profitable to enclose the farm with netting, and to 
let tilie pig« ha\e free run, ns they do no harm from January to tiie time the 
wheat come* into ear. Good foragers were wanted, a cross between the 
'simmon rough sons anil Poland-!'IPna tioars produce the largest litters, and 
the pigs running at largo will weigh heavier than other breeds: at six months 
they should sonic about 120 lb. lie considered the Poland-China, pure, a 
good breed, but crossed with the Herkshire it was only fair. It was neces¬ 
sary to shut up the pigs for three weekN prior to killing, and to feed on some 
grain, preferably crushed. Three wt»cks Is sutticieut to get the flesh firm; fo* 
baeou tl#e pigs should be fed in the sty for a longer period. In ordinary 
seasons there wms always a lot of dirty and small wheat, oats, &c., on tlrt 
farm, all of which i^onld l>o profitably utilised in topping up pigs. With 
pork at r«l. per lb.. It was possible to make 5/ for every bushel of wheat fed 
to pigs. Feed three times a day when fattening, but not too much at a time. 
The pigs should not be allowed to get very hungry. It was best to mix the 
grain with skim milk. Care must be exercised in scalding pigs; if badly done 
the akin will look dark or yellow. For a pig weighing 150 tt>. a trough of 
corrugated Iron, 0 ft. x 2 ft. x 1} ft., will be found a handy stxe; the watei 
should be of temperature of about If® deg. F., but In cold, windy weather li 
la as well to have It t deg. to 2 deg. higher. In warm weather, and with pigs 
carrying but little hair, 107 to 108 deg. wiU be hot enough. It was 
important that the temperature be ascertained by means of a reliable ther¬ 
mometer* When the hair comes off scrub a little, and then remove an d bang 
the carcase to dry out of the wind. Pigs weighing up to 150 lb. win prove 
most profitable tor porkers. 

Weeds.—Attention was directed to several weeds prevalent in various parts 
this year. 

Arbor Day.—It was resolved to hold an arbor day under the auspices of 
the branch. 
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• DATES OF MBKTINOS OF BRANCHB8 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the "Journal’* the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings m tune for publication 


Basses. 


Date of Meeting. 


Appila-Y arrowie 

Arthur ton 

Balaklava 

Booleroo Centre 

BowhtU 

Brmkworth 

Burra 

Bute 

Caltowie 

Cherry Gardens 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Elbow Hill 

Eudunda 

Finmss 

Forest Range 

Foi ster 

Gawler River 

Gladstone 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Jolinsburg 

Kan man too 

Kupunda 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Lvndoch 

Maitland 


Mallala 
Mannum 
Minlaton 
Morgan 


1003 1008 I 

Aug. 7 Sept. — I 

6 — 1 

8 12 | 

4 1 I 

8 12 I 

7 4 | 

14 11 | 

4 11 I 

» ~ | 

11 8 

7 4 1 

10 4 

1 5 ! 

8 ! 

4 I 

10 7 

3 7 


7 4 

4 1 

8 5 

7 4 

l .5 

1 •*» 

« 3 

(> - 
i «» 


29 26 


Barnet! 


Date of Meeting. 


Morphett Vale 
Mount Compass . 
Mount Remarkable 
Mundoora 
Nantawarra 
Naraooorte 
Norton’s Summit . 
Onetioe Hill 
On oroo 

J'enola ,. 

Pine Forest 

Port Bioughton . 

Port Elliot 

Port Lincoln 

Poit Pine 

Pyap 

Quoin 

Red Hill 

Reeves Plains 

Rhine Villa 

Rueiton 

Snddlewoith 

Kiausbnry 

Stockport 

Strathalbyu 

Virginia 

Wandearah 

Watervalo 

\\ epowie 

Whyte Yarcowte . 

Willunga 

Wilmington 

Woodaiue 

Vatikalilla 


1008 . 1008 . 
Ang. 18 Sept. 

6 

7 

8 
7 

7 

14 

8 

4 
6 

19 

21 

8 

5 
8 

4 
7 

7 
1 

15 
1 

8 
17 

3 

3 

8 A 81 
9 
15 
1 

5 
3 
7 


13 

1 

8 

4 
8 

5 
1 

3 
19 
18 

0 

o 

1 

4 

0 

18 

ft 

21 

7 

7 

2 

19 

5 
2 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed ur the Chief Ikspkctor of Faotobus. 

(Continued from page 792.) 

V.— Accidental Impuhities (continued). 

The cotton wool is « in. thick, and is held in poaition by wire netting 
on h wooden frame. It was found by one of us to pane 1,500,000 cubic feet of 
air per hour, or 1,500 cubic feet per hour per square foot of surface, with a 
difference of pressure between the two sides of 4.2 m.m. (0.17 in.) of water, 
or 1.0 lb. per square foot. The pressure was produced by au ordinary 
profiler fan worklug at a rather high velocity. Laboratory experiments 
showed, further, that the flow of air through cotton wool, porous earth, aad 
other similar materials varies directly as the pressure, and thus follows a 
quite different law from the flow of air through a constricted opening. A. 
cotton-wool filter is apt to become blocked pretty rapidly during fog 
unless the air is wormed somewhat so as to keep the filter dry. 

VI.— INFLUENCE of ImPUBIUIB ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE Altt 

It is e\ldent that if no fresh air at all entered a room containing persons, 
and perhaps also bunting lights, the air would very soon become exceedingly 
foul. The air of a perfectly air-tight room containing one person at work 
to every 250 cubic feet of air space would, for Instance, at the end of an houi 
contain about 40 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 of air, and would smell 
\ery mtplontanl. At the end of eight hours the air would be so foul that 
candles or lamps would not burn on account of the diminished oxygen per¬ 
centage (a candle is extinguished when the oxygen percentage falls below 
J7.5>; e\erything would be damp from condensed moisture; and more or less 
noticeable panting would be produced in the persons present by the accumu 
la don of carbonic acid Probably also most of those present would suffer 
from i.n us* a and headache. If there were one ordinary gaslight to every 
three or four persons these effects would be produced in about half the 
time. Hindi a state of matters is. hou ever, never observed in ordinary rooms. 
There are always means of some kind by which the air is constantly being 
changed, whether or not the ventilation is what would be regarded as ade¬ 
quate. On the amount of ventilation relatively to the rate at which the air 
is vitiated by the persons and lights present depends In the long run the 
degree of vitiation of air. ^ 

Supposing the air of the room to be purr at first, a certain Interval will 
elapse before the impurity of the air reaches an amount beyond which W 
does not further Increase The larger the air space per person or per light 
In the room, and the less adequate the means of ventilation, the longer will 
la* this interval Thus Vet us suppose the common case that with no gas 
Ut the carbonic add ceases to increase at nine volumes per 10,000 (the legal 
maximum In humidified cotton doth factories), or fire volumes above what 
is present In the outside air of a large town in the winter. On the assump¬ 
tion that the air Is completely mixed, and that each person produces about 
otic cubic foot of carbonic acid per hour (nee above), It follows that 2,000 cubic 
foot of ait*per p erson are entering the room. Hence, if there are 250 cubic 
feet of air space per person the air of the room Is, on an average, changed 
about once In seven and a half minutes. With 1,000 cubic feet per person it 
Is changed once in half an hour. In the first case, the carbonic add present 
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as Impurity will have reached nearly (witliln about a seventh from) Its 
maximum after 1"* minutes, in the second case, after an hour. 

With the common enough provision of one gas Jet burning about eight 
cubic feet per hour (and producing four cubic feet of carbonic acid) tor every 
1,000 cubic feet of air space, the carbonic acid would, with the same persons 
present, the same air supply, and complete mixture of the air, finally reach 14 
volumes per 10,000 in the first case, and 29 volumes in the second case 
It will thus be seen that unless where the cubic space per person is very 
large, or tlie ventilation \ery bad, the degree of impurity in the air will, 
after a comparatively short interval from the time of commencement of work, 
depend not on the air space per person in the room, bnt on the volume of 
fresh air Introduced per person and per cubic foot of gas burnt 
In the following table we lm\o arranged the observations in Appendix 1 
so as to sbow the relations between the air space per person and the pio 
portion of carbonic acid in the air Where several analyses have been mads 
ot the air in one room the aveiage foi daylight or gaslight In that room has 
alone been counted iu constructing the table, so that the general average 
ina> be as fair as possible — 4 


Cubic feet per Perion 

Under 

300 

300 

to 

400 | 

i 1 

400 

to 

600 j 

600 
to 1 
1,000 

1,000 

to 

1,500 | 

1,500 

to 

2,000 

2,000 

to 

0,000 

Over 

5,000 

Average cubic ft pet person 

233 

339 

496 

760 

1,227 

1,689 

2,008 ] 

9,404 

Volume of 

(Daylight or 
Blsctnc light 

11 4 

! 

io a j 

1 1 

| 97 

1 

10 2 

92 

90 

1 

7 l 

; 

12 8 

CO a per - 
10,000 

1 Gaslight or 
[Lamplight 

20 1 

13 6 

14 0 

13 8 

17 4 

19 0 

! 

17 8 

i 

263 

Number of 

f Daylight or 
Electric light 

36 

1 w 

28 

27 

27 

25 

24 

26 

Rooms 

examined 

i 

| Gaslight or 
[Lamplight 

14 

8 1 

16 

! 

18 

14 

9 

5 

12 


It wih be seen from the table that there la no general decrease In the car- 
1 ionic mid w^tli Increase In the cubic space per person, and, Indeed, 
the highest results were obtained, curiouslj enough, In the rooms with most 
space per i mm non riiix uan evidently due paitlj to the fact that a large 
mimlKt of these rooms were spinning rooms, which are commonly kept 
tightly closed in otdei to pi event cooling or injury to the product fiom 
external ntmospbei U change* In gaslit rooms there is, on the whole, a 
non kod re lathe increase In carbonic acid in rooms with a large cubic »pn<« per 
person This is explained by the fact thfit In such rooms the proportion of 
gas jets to poisons is usually nmcli greater than in rooms with a small 
cubic space per person. It is quite clear from the table that a large cubic 
spare per lierson affords no guarantee for parity of the air* In factorial and 
workshops, where rooms are always continuously occupied for tome hours, 
foul air is about ms often met with in sparse!* occupied as in crowded 
rooms 


(TO be oonftaosd.) 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Labor Bureau. 

Number <j/* persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Prmite Employers from June 80 to July 27, 1908 


Tr*d* or Osliiaf 


Number Beflstsrsd 


Town 


Country 


Number 

Employed 


Laborers and youths 
if aeons and Brick layers 
Carpenters 

Boilermakers and assistants 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

Fitters anrl turners 

Engiuedtivers 

Ironworkers 

Carriage trimmers 

Painters 

Gardener 

Farm hands 

Compositors 

Baker and Cook 

Goods porter 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Rivet bojs 

Porters and junior porters 


52 

5 

j» 

5 

5 

I 

1 

1 

4 

1 


3 

1 
9 

2 
*5 
8 


66 


1 


3 

4 

6 


116 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

7 

1 


Totals 


105 71 146 


July 26, 1903. 


A Richardson, Bureau Clerk 


Mrtei ay 


. M sad ft. Warms«* Mee* AfcNi* 
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DIPARTMiNTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

His Excellency the Governor ban recently received a telegmm from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Intimating that all sugar Imported into 
the United Kingdom after August 81, 11X13, must he accompanied by certi¬ 
ficate of origin. This, however, doe* not apply to sugar used in the pre¬ 
paration of such articles as jamn, preserves, biscuits, and confectionery. All 
sugar imported into the other signatory states to the Brussels Sugar Con¬ 
vention requires this certificate, but His Majesty’s Government is not aware 
yet whether a certificate Is requited in regard to articles in th© preparation 
of which sugar Is used. 


Owing to the dislocation of work Incidental to every removal to now 
premises we were unable to attend last month to the report of the July 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture, and to several reports of meetings 
from branches of the Agricultural Bureau which came to hand rather late 
m the month. In view of the large increase In the work of the department 
bon. secretaries of branches will oblige by forwarding their reports as early 
as possible, as under present conditions we find that It Is often impossible to 
publish those reports which do not reach the office prior to the 26th of the 
month. 


On August 12 the members of the College Committee of the Council of 
VgrlcuUure paid a visit of inspection to Roseworthy College, and were shown 
round the fields by Professor Towar. The members were well pleased with 
the condition of the crops, and inspected with interest the^various experl 
mental pilots, which will doubtless receive considerable attention on “Farmers’ 
Day,'’’-Monday, September 14. During the month Professor Towar lectured 
at Strathalbyn Jgj ttm tfet local Agricultural Bureau. 


In connection with the,annual visit to noteworthy Agricultural College, 
which will take place tl Monday, September 14, the Hon. Minister has decided 
that this year a charge of 2/ will be made to cover portion of the expenses, 
and also with a view to avoiding the congestion that has obtained of late years 
and* to. enable those really interested in agricultural pursuits to’'visit the cob 
lege. iwifesr of the difficulties experienced dtoing the past three or four years 
w* grftaa visitors'will appreciate the change. 


HE 


__ AagustlB,: the students from noteworthy OtM'fMM Mr. 

s* nu fingers JCtegefovd fltttfoa, and Inspected tjbe-prise SbortfcSnt «*& Here* 
foods wbfeh snobs being got ready for me Melbourne and Adefifila ifeows. it 
was certainly,an instructive and enjoyable excursions our only regret Is that 
more of the tfroi&laefti lwfi we is are not legated within easy teach of the Cob 
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lege, when the students can benefit by the experience of men who have been 
mn wMefnl in various line# of stoekralslng. On Tuesday, August 20, the third- 
your students attended the Kapnnda bone sale, a large consignment of 
draught bora* being offered by auction. 


Mr. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, has finished the School of Mlnea lectures 
for Ha* session. A number of hia atudents preparatory to their entry to Hie 
Agricultural College will be better qualified to follow dairy education »there. 
At flu* College Mr. Thomson has begun demonstrations on bacteriology ha an 
introduction to the higher science subjects. Students will be educated in the 
dangers of unoUm nil ness in the dairy, how organisms get In the milk supply, 
and where contamination Is first introduced. Vreventlon as a means of ex¬ 
cluding taint-producing germs will i>e thoroughly dealt with. Four sample* 
of milk have l»eeti analysed for butter fat anil added water, four samples of 
butter have been examined for taints, and two quantities of cheese for defect 
In flavour and texture. At the Government Depot two shipments of butter 
lrnve been treated for export to the London market. Supplies are expected 
w<«*kly for the next few months. 


During August 3,138 cases of fruit were Imported and 125 cases destroyed. 
Tin* Importations consisted almost wholly of bananas, only a few canes of 
pineapples, passion fruit, and oranges being Introduced. The cages which 
were destroyed contained a few bananas affected by larvae of a fly suspected 
to 1w* the Ti*phrltls Tryout. These were chopped up and covered with carbolic 
acid, and the contents burled below the tide water level. Slxty-tWo parcels of 
plants. Including the bales containing 1,782 fruit trees, were imported. 
Of vegetables l.WK packages were sent to Broken Hill. During the same 
period 4.317 eases of fruit wete inspected for interstate and oversea export 
Chese consisted almost exclusively of apples, oranges, and lemons. 
Hlxtv-elgbt parcels of plants were* admitted, and 12 parcels detained or de¬ 
stroyed owing to not being accompanied by the necessary declaration. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OP OFFICES. 

The 0 $mm of the Department of Agriculture are note eituated in the 
Weetem Wing oj the Jubilee Exhibition Budding, North Terraee, A de l aide 
hfemberi of the Agricultural Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
the Oflee. The Library of Agricultural Literature poeeemi by tko Department 
eon be eonndted by anyone deeiroue of doing to during ordtya/t^ oflee hourt. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL OOLLlll EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL FARM. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Bt Aarnca J. Pnuuaa, Saoaa-Mar ms Asatootncft, 

*» £" 1902 ' <■*»« I commented at some length <m the Boeewortfay 

Experimental |kn& accounts for the seas o n 1901-08. A dntillntt i*• ami t at 
}! wccoanpaxaesl by remarks of ti^Mtdpal of the 
^ S5L ( ^2S2T wl ? f* *<*»* “wr. The yearly pubUcal^n 

nisSfT* in * n 3J # opin, S ll » a doable purpoee—in the firat 

ftSC g**?? to 1 * et , b ^ foge ®ie public the fiaancfeTretam from a 

,wrtk £ uiCISiSZ*«*»« * <*»»•. fa«» 


flaprofltaManrea of var-— - 

ttona, or which they may p o aa sa s no personal experi enc e. 



4Np iNDtraraY, 


That the 4re* pwpqee is well met a gjam* at the figures will readily de¬ 
monstrate; as to the second these may exist differences of opinion. It is to 
he feared that the great advantage In the business of life of rationally kept 
book* la too often Overlooked by those Whose occupation is mainly agricultural. 
The admission that probably scores of our most successful farmers are quite 
innocent of any knowledge of bookkeeping, and that expert jugglers of agrl* 
cultural debits and credits may occ a s i o n all y be seen floundering through the 
Insolvency Courts, does not necessarily discount the value of bookkeeping, tin* 
former are business men by instinct; the latter are usually either lacking in 
common sense or stock exchange speculators who have missed their vocation 
To tty average individual, however, who is obliged to reach by method what 
a few favoured unite may occasionally attain by intuition, rationally kept 
accounts will always point the way to success, it they cannot compel him to 
follow it And It is in this sense that 1 assume that a few additional com¬ 
ments in connection with the college accounts will not come amiss. 

An examination of the balance sheet and profit and loss account shows that 
the year’s transactions closed with what may provisionally be called a gross 
profit of £448 7/6. In view of the comparative failure of the college crops 
which, by the way, wens seeded before Professor To war’s advent to the State 
—this result is certainly not unsatisfactory. It is, of course, largely to be 
accounted for b,v the high prices of ordinary farm produce that obtained dur 
ing the past season During the season immediately preceding the one undei 
consideration the c orresponding profit (after deduction of nine months' subtly 
paid to farm foreman and farm blacksmith in 1903-3) was represenhHl b> 
£1,134 3/6. This season was on the college farm characterised by fail ciops. 
and prices for produce slightly' above those that had obtained during 
preceding years. 

Prom the point of view of the taxpayer the statement of the existence of 
a profit os shown in the published accounts lg all that need be looked for 
from the point ol view of the farmer, who would compare his own results 
with those obtained at Roseworthy, some further explanatory notes us to tin* 
nature of the profit ore, no doubt, necessary. Roughly speaking, the wiriouH 
transactions of the year (receipts and expenditure) are relegated to miiIous 
accounts; in March stock is taken, and the accounts balanced, the dlfloieiiii 
betwixt those showing profit and those showing a loss, determines the exteut 
of the profit made on the year's transactions. Up to this point there need be no 
difference betwixt a fanner’s accounts and those under consideration The 
college farm is largely w'orked by student labour—should the latter be made 
to appear in the accounts or not? Professor Lowrle decided long ugo that 
this could not be done; and with this view 1 entirely coincide Students have 
to be taught their work, and students have to be supervised. Whnt this 
actually means none excepting those who have had to deal with such nmttcis 
can form any idea. The position taken up in the past has been that student 
labour could ouly be looked upon as balancing this cost of supervision and 
the losses that are inseparable from this special mode of working. Laboui, 
however, is very far front being represented by nil on the college accounts, 
under transactions a sum of £538 0/8 is set against this beading. lu esti 
mating the tudjiprbfii to this sum should be added three mouths’ salat y paid 
to farm foreman atflFblacksmith respectively, but not shown In the accounts 
In this sense labour and supervision would have received £620 10/8 There 
are few farms of 1,200 acres in a malice district that pay more than this sum. 
I think, therefore, that* we are entitled to look upon what Is actually paid lu 
wages as daore thkn equivalent to what would be paid under ordinary con¬ 
ditions by a farmer on a farm of similar dimensions, particularly wboq It is 
borne in mind that some portion of the work is experimental, and consequently 
not only unusually costly, but extremely problematic as to its financial returns. 

Nevertheless, the profit shown Is a grass profit, and wa tots* yet to derive 
from It the actually net profit First, from Urn £483 7/6 mostbe deducted three 
months* salary to the farm foreman and blacksmith, as previously they had 
beep paid out of special lines on the estimates. This toxtinp It down to 
£380 n/e. From this sum would have to be deducted the rendu value of the 
tend—1*230 acres at Our net profit Is tberofotfiapfaeentcd by 

£134 17/6, ns against £825 13/6 In 1901-2. It is with mme satisfaction that 
we may mfieet that during the current seas o n the noteworthy district has 
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been exceptionally favoured, and there is every reaeon to anticipate that the 
net profit la 1906-04 will exceed that of 1901-02. 

So much for the general transaction* on the farm, the final results of which 
are faithfully portrayed In the ppbllafced accounts. But if we wish to push 
matters further—and no doubt many a farmer would wish to be In a poaltim 
to do so— we gain no help from the published statements of the accounts. 1C 
for instance, we wish to ascertain to what extent pig raising, dairying, Wheat 
growing, Ac.. hate proved profitable, we are unable to do so, for the simple 
reason that the balances shown against the various accounts are purely ficti¬ 
tious balances, and io no sense, except in the aggregate, actual profit and loss 
balances. Stock are not debited with the food they consume, wheat la only 
credited with what is actually sold and in stock at the end of the year, whilst 
no attempt is made to separate expenses In connection with the various 
tu counts, the total being manned together under the heading of working 
expenses. We have here bookkeeping reduced to its simplest expression, so 
far salts object Is to ascertain the mans results of the various farm operations, 
but as to their Individual results we are left absolutely in the dark. A farmer 
Is largely actuated by likes and dislikes, and no doubt the nature of his occu¬ 
pations will always bear the impress of the ?>ent of his mind. And from this 
imlnt of view he will probably, if lie has recourse to bookkeeping at all, re«t 
satisfied with this simplified form 1 cannot agree, however, that in a public 
institution In which farming operation* are more varied than Is usually the 
case, and in which regular records cun readily be kept, that there is any 
special advantage In adhering to this simplified variant of legitimate book¬ 
keeping. An obvious disadvantage can, in fact, readily be pointed out—assum¬ 
ing that the year's transactions close i\ith a debit balance, in view of the greet 
variety of operations in force, how is it possible to trace back the loss to 
any one of them without a more exact system of bookkeeping? 

1 have referred to the yearly publication of these accounts os fulfilling a 
double purpose The first, so far as rendering accounts of stewardship Is con¬ 
cerned. I believe to be faithfully met by the published results; the second, I 
fear, has ndt yet risen above a pious aspiration 

Financial Statement for Season 1902-3. 

By J. I). Towau, Principal Agricultural Collkgk. 

In the following pages w Ill be found the financial statement of the Agricul- 
tuial College Farm for the >em ending March 31, 1U03 — 

Comparing the statement with the one made one year ago, it will be noticed 
that the net capital lias hurt used by 1143 7/(5, which may be regarded as the 
gloss nrofit for the year The net profit would be determined by deducting 
the rental value of the farm from this balance. 

While the statement with tin* accompanying itemised transactions is self- 
explanatory, 1 wish briefly to call attention to tile few points in which this 
report >aries from the one of last >eor. 

The value of stock Is less than last year. This may be accounted for by 
tlitee causes; - g 

1 General depreciation on implements and sundries. 

2. Several articles which have no practical value were dropped from the 
Inventory. 

3. The very Mgbt harvest. 

Tim fanning implements have been increased by the purchase of a weigh¬ 
bridge. £«0. and a multifurrow plough, £20. 

The increase in the valuation of cattle is due to growth of young stock, and 
the fact that only £22 has been received this year from the sale of cattle, as 
compared with £106 last year. 

Owing to the high price of grain the nnmber of pigs has been kept down 
throughout the year, and several of the old breeding sows have been sold. 
The result ts that nearly as much money was received for pigs, but the 
actual value of *the swine herd at the time of taking the inventory is leas by 
£80. A herd of young breeding sows is being formed, and It Is only a matter 
of a few months until the value of the herd will grew to itsoriginia aim. 
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Tbe valne of the sheep remains About the same, Some twenty ewes died 
early In the year, anil a few culls have been used for rations; the increase In 
the flock practically compensating for these losses, leaves the valuation hot 
slightly changed. 

The expense of repairing the blacksmith's shop and the silo was borne by 
the department, as was also the timber, brick, time, cement, and galvanised 
iron. 

The labour item of £554 include* £187 10/ of salary paid the farm mechanic 
and the farm foreman, which was formerly paid from College salaries, be¬ 
sides three regular men. student labour during vacations, mechanics employed 
on weighbridge and silo, and the expense of grubbing 10 acres of land. 

All the work of chaffing and hauling to ttoseworthy 170 tons of hay sold the 
previous year was done during the present year, and the carriage on this hay, 
amounting to £34, was paid out of this year’s moneys. 

After all that may be said, there is only one direct and indirect reason that 
con be given for the existing differences in the final results, and that is the 
shortage of the products of the land. Favourable prices have prevailed; 
indeed some of the products have been sold at an advance on the Invoiced 
price, but in spite of this a shortage exists which a more favourable season 
and better crops would undoubtedly have avoided. 

Balance-sheet. March 31, 1903. 

Liabilities £ s. d. 1 Assets * £ s. d. 

Debts payable . 27 6 4 Debts receivable. 445 18 10 

Balance (cap!tab.5,070 18 9 Value of stock, &c.~ 

Horses .. . .£303 0 O 

Cattle . .. 102 0 0 

Pigs. 120 2 0 

Sheep. 174 0 0 

Implements, mini r» o 

Bags. 4 17 11 

Sundries.. .. 323 15 2 
| Wheat .... H74 0 H 
| Seeds (various) 11 18 o 

Hay. 840 0 0 

Wool.105 15 V) 

Manure .. .. 110 10 0 
Harness .... 50 18 0 

. Fencing- 

Erected .. 170 0 0 
' Material .. 94 5 2 

Water service— 

I Material .. 57 4 8 

-3,900 19 4 

Treasury balance. 1.351 6 II 

5,898 5 t . 5,898 5 1 


Profit and Los. Account. March 31. IMS. 


Tp working expenses .... 

Petty expenses. 

Manure a/c. 

Implements a/c. 

Sundries a/c. 

Seeds (various) a/c .. 

Bags a/c . 

Harness a/c .. .. .. . • 
Permanent improvements 
Balance. 


£ s. d £ S. d 

797 15 l By hny and ob’ilf n/c .... 007 5 2 

1 10 4 Wheat a/c.« 287 1 11 

145 7 0 Pigs, n/c. 249 2 2 

122 14 t Sheep h/c . 238 13 7 

102 19 1 Cattle a/c. 201 « 0 

53 11 5 Straw n/c. 71 1> o 

22 5 0 Horne a/c. 53 17 0 

17 9 9 
7 15 1 
443 7 0 


1,714 15 10 1.714 75 10 
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Cmnltal Account. 

£ s. d. £ «. d. 

Net capital, 1/4/02 .... 5.227 11 8 Net capital, 31/3/08 .. 5,670 18 0 

Balance. 443 7 6 


5,670 18 9 5,670 18 0 


Tran taction a-Aprll I, 1002, to March 31, 1003. 


Sales £ s d. 

Hay and chaff. 638 18 5 

Wheat. 382 7 10 

Straw. 190 18 8 

Pigs. 351 8 11 

Lambs (prises, £0 3/> ., 54 9 5 

Cattle. 22 5 0 

Dairy produce. 119 1 1 

Horses. 66 10 0 

Sheepskin .137 15 « 

Sundries. 8 10 11 


Purchases 

£ 6. 

d. 

Implements and parts .. 

100 16 

7 

Manure. 

121 0 10 

Water pipes, fittings, 
and hose. 

57 4 

8 

Weighbridge. 

40 0 

0 

Harness and repairs .. 

23 5 

1 

Fencing material. 

47 17 

1 

Binder twine. 

26 18 

6 

Binding wire. 

19 6 10 

Timber. 

23 14 

8 

Seeds and plants .. .. 

23 6 

2 

Blacksmith's tools and 
Ironmongery. 

16 8 

8 

Bricks, lime, cement .. 

16 18 

0 

Travelling expenses of 
farm servants .. .. 

11 3 

1 

Camera and accessories 

11 1 

9 

Farm and garden tools 

11 18 

9 

Keroslne. 

7 19 

9 

Lubricating oils. 

8 9 

O 

Milk-testing apparatus 

9 7 

11 

Galvanized iron and 
washers. 

6 10 

9 

Public stores—charges.. 

8 7 

5 

Pig (boar) and freight .. 

6*6 

6 

Insurance premium (hay) 

6 12 

1 

Suudries. 

r. » li 

Hacks . 

5 0 

3 

Roi>o. 

3 4 

2 

Bran. 

4 4 

8- 

Stallion fees. 

3 12 

H 

Coal. 

2 5 

8 

Sheep . 

21 4 

0 

Show fees and subscrip¬ 
tion . 

1 16 

O 

Petty expenses. 

1 2 

11 

Paints. 

1 1 

0 

Labour . 

668 0 

8 

Carriage. 

125 0 11 


1*338 16 

9 

Balance. 

568 10 

0 


1,922 3 l> 


1.922 5 0 
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CAPS TULIP-HOWERIA SPECIES. 

Br W. I* Summers. 

Early In the history of the Agricultural Bureau, about the beginning of t$89, 
1 believe, attention was directed to the presence of an imported bulbous plant 
near Myponga, where it was reputed to have caused the death of some cattle. 
This plant was identified by the late Dr. Hchomburgk as Bobartia nunnulaKi, 
a native of Cape Colony, and where it bore a well-proved reputation of being 
poisonous to stock. Later on the name was given by the late Baron von Muel¬ 
ler as Homeria sp., probably Ii. llneata. Subsequently specimens were submit¬ 
ted from Victoria to the Government Botanist, Cape Colony, who reported to 
Baron von Mueller. In connection with reputed cases of cattle poisoning at 
Pascoe Vale, near Melbourne, in 1892, that the plant was the red flowered va- 
ilety of Homeria colllna (the ordinary form of which bears flowers of n sul¬ 
phur yellow colour), and that it was undoubtedly poisonous. In 1893 n bulle¬ 
tin was tesuecl by the Victorian Agricultural Department concerning the 
iwlsonous nature of tills weed. lining but little doubt that It was th* agent 
responsible for the deaths of nearly 20 head of cattle in one paddock in the 
course of n few days. Experiments in feeding the plunt to rabbits resulted in 
death within two days Experiments with cowis also demonstrated the poison¬ 
ous character of the plant. Members of the local defence for^s, who took pirt 
In the late South African war. state that many array horses died from jiolson* 
ing caused by eating this weed. , 

In South Australia the spread of the Cape tulip wa»s viewed with consider¬ 
able alarm by the Agricultural Bureau, and on several occasions reconmumda- 
tions were made that it should be declared a noxious weed, and its destruction 
enforced before it covered too wide an urea of country. Of late years we have 
recehed specimens flora various parts of the country, mainly south of Ade¬ 
laide, but also from as far nortli as Clare district. Around Adelaide it 1ms 
spread to an alarming extent, and there can be no question but that the graz¬ 
ing talue ol the land In many places has seriously deteriorated In consequence. 
Kecentlj a considerable nuiml>er of losses of dairy cows has occurred near 
Adelaide, and the follow!t g report has been turntshed to the Central Botrd 
of Health, by Mr. .T M. Morris, M.R 0 V 8.:- 

“Kaiij on Wednesday morning. July ir>, Mr. McKerun, a dairyman, from 
ttedfein, Mitehnm.asked me to examine bis cattle,as two of bis cows had died 
and a number of the others w*ere ill and unable to stand On visiting the place 
l gathered the follow Ing particulars: Twenty-four cattle of all ages, belonging 
to three j>ersons were sent out In the morning to graze on the roadways of the 
district. Thcj w r ere in charge of some boys, who allowed them to wnuder as 
far as Hilton In the afternoon some of the cuttle appeared ill, and two of Mr. 
McKenna's rows died Bj next morning 10 of the remaining cattle were 
ill. The llrst symptoms of illness noticed by the owners w f ere restlessness, oc¬ 
casional slight cerebral excitement, and frequent passage of urine and faeces. 
Emesis occurred in one cow, accompanied by diarrhoea Poll wing ihK Mage 
of excitement the animals wore disinclined to move, and locomotion bee ime 
■difficult, the animals gradually losing the power of their hind extremities My 
examination of the cattle was made about 20 hours after the first symptoms 
of illness were noticed. The affected <>ne^ were In n natural rccumlsmi posi¬ 
tion, rumination suspended, breathing and temperature slightly under nor¬ 
mal, pulse very raqck ateel^ratcd. Motor paralysis of limbs, the hln 1 leg* 
being most affected The voluntary and involuntary muscles of the alimen¬ 
tary track seemed to be involved, deglutition being difficult, so much so tlm 
some of the animals .rere choktsl when being drenched. Peristalsis was \ 
slight or arrested, and the anal and vosIgrI sphincters tvere relaxed I'oat- 
mortem examination was superficial and incomplete, as the animals were cur 
up before my arrival. The lesions seemed to be confined to the raucous mem¬ 
branes of the stomachs, desquamation having taken place in the rumen, ret I 
<mlinn. and omasum. The internal linings of the abomasum and anterior *or- 
tlons of the small Intestines were congested. Other region* seemed natural, 
onu tile blood e<»agulated In the rumen were found pie<s»s of the tough linear 
leaves of the Cape tulip. Between Keswick and Hilton the Homeria c >1- 
lina, or Cape tulip, was found growing vety luxuriantly, some of the imd- 
<1ocks being completely occupied with it The. people in the locality sa> their 
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animals will not eat the plant, but it is not uncoarmoo for animals when hun¬ 
gry and unaccustomed with the weed to consume some of it, usually with a 
ratal result. Children are said to eat parts of tho bulbs without any 111 effects. 
That the plant Is the cause of death there is no doubt, but whether It Is due 
to a poisonous alkaloid is doubtful. From an experiment with guinea pigs, l 
am of opinion that the plant has toxic properties, as an extract made from the 
leaves, and injected subcutaneously into & guinea pig caused symptoms similar 
to that in the cattle, and death of the pig In three hours. Niue of the 16 af¬ 
fected animals died, and subsequent to this another man lost seven bullocks 
in the same locality/' 

Conversing some years ago with a gentleman from the Yankalilla district, I 
was informed that he had known this plant in his college days, and that there 
was a considerable area in and around the school grounds infested with the 
weed, but he never heard of any losses of stock graxing thereon. His later ex¬ 
perience was that it was only strange cattle that suffered, and this, It may 
be noted, is almost the general experience. Stock gracing on the land appa¬ 
rently find out early that the plant Is unsuitable for food, and avoid it, where¬ 
as strange stock turned into infected paddocks partake to a considerable ex¬ 
tent of the very promising looking vegetation, with the result stated in Mr. 
Morris's report. 

I am convinced from careful observation over several years, and from some 
little experience in my own flower garden, that the eradication of the Home- 
ria will \w attended with many difficulties. The only practicable remedy will, 
I believe, be frequent cultivation of tike land; in fact' putting the affected 
pastures under crop for a number of years. We have evidence of the necessity 
for continuous cultivation in connection with two paddocks near Keswick. 
One of these was broken up and cropped a few years ago, but Is now very 
badly infested, the growth being, if anything, so I am Informed, even more 
luxuriant than on the surrounding fields. The other paddock Is separated b£ a 
road, and is ploughed nearly every year. On this few, if any, plants of Cape 
tulip are noticeable. At a recent meeting of the Council of Agriculture Mr. 
Krichauff Ulustrated the difficulty of eradicating this plant when he informed 
the members that although he had made vigorous efforts be had not txnm 
able to get rid of it entirely from his flower garden. 

Drscription of Wkbd. 

The illustration shown on page 7 2 is reproduced from the Victorian 
bulletin previously referred to, and shows the plant at about one-third natural 
size. When mature, the flowering stalk will sometimes reach a height of 30 
in. to 36 in., and the lower leaves 20 In. to 24 In. In length and 
i in. to 5 in. broad Usually the growth is not so strong as this, and in dry 
seasons or inferior soli will be considerably less. The long lower leaves are 
usually proeumljent, tin* bulb is about J In. to 3J In. across at the base, 
and Is covered with a dark grcylsh-brown fibre, beneath which hundreds of 
small bulbs, or bulbils, are found Similar bulbils are also found on the stem. 
The character of the flower stalk and the flowers is well depicted in our Illus¬ 
tration, though many o’ants carry only two or three flowers. They are about 
1 In. to 1} In across, orange yellow in colour at the tip and failing off 
towards the eeLtro; at the bane the petal N yellow, with some faint green 
markings. The petals aje very delicate and quickly fade* 

From one bulb al ne 1 counted over 500 bulbils, which germinate very 
readily, and at this season of the year can be found literally In thousands 
amongst and around every clump of the weed 
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ADULTERATED FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 

1 >uriDg the past month a fruitgrower from near Belair brought to the office 
of che Department of Agriculture two samples of flowers of sulphur for exa¬ 
mination. One sample was typical flowers of sulphur, being of good.yellow 
colour and fairly line grinding. The other sample, however, was very dif¬ 
ferent, being of greenish yellow tint and badly ground, besides containing 
large lumps of a soft white rock. The purchaser stated that he bought six 
bags of sulphur off a prominent dealer in the East-End Market, and that one 
only contained the good article, the other five being more or less adulterated. 
Towards the middle of one bag he came across a number of these lumps, some 
of which were 3 in. or 4 in. across, and an incli or more in thickness; altoge¬ 
ther in this bag he found about 12 lb. of this material. In view of the impor¬ 
tance of the question to vlnegrowers and fruitgrowers, who use large quan¬ 
tities for sulphuring their vines for oidium, and strawberries, &c., for mildew 
anil red spider, the sample left at the office was sent to the School of Mines 
for analysis. After sifting out the courser material, the rest of the sample 
was tested, and found to contain only 73.3 per cent, of sulphur. Good com¬ 
mercial flowers of sulphur should not contain more than 3 per cent or 4 per 
cent, of impurity; this sample, after removing a lot of the impurity, shows 26.7 
per cent of adulteration. The strangest part of the whole affair is that the 
coarse material on being testi*d proved to be crude phosphate rock. Although 
this Mould doubtless cost only about one-fourth the price of rock sulphur, or 
even les#, one falls to understand why the manufacturer did not seek some 
eheaiOT adulterant. It to also surprising that he should not oven have troubled 
to grind up the foreign substance with the sulphur. 

Purchasers of sulphur will easily see that, uifh twin 30 jwr cent, to 35 per 
rent, of foreign matter in it, this particular lot could l»e sold for a few shil¬ 
lings per ewt. less than pure sulphur, and still lcn\o a large margin of profit 
to the parties responsible for the fraud. Fruitgrowers nul others using 
flowers of sulphur should be careful to buy none but well grournl sulphur of 
a good yelloiv colour, and not be led away by a ismnll reduction In jirice to 
purclifwe Impure mixtures. 


NOTES FOR DAIRY FARMERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.KS.E., Govkknmknt Dairy Instructor. 

RAPS FOR MILKING STOCK. 

The cultivation of rape for milking stock lias not been sutticiotl.N eom- 
mondiMl to encourage farmer* to Include it among the mips glow: for the 
dalr.i herd. Tills Is partly attributed to the \< r> cmiiim • liellel that the 
plant* poHHess to a marked degree the propel » 1 Imparting to milk i disa 
giveablc taste, and there is no reason, howevv, to doubt the experience of 
farmers that feeding cows mi IHieral supplies « f rape Js mainly th * rnuse of 
the trouble. On farms where the crop has been successfully ciilthated the 
cows are not allowed to graze on the plants ton lo* g for the first few days, 
until they have accustomed themselves to the ipialitie** ,f the rap* and with 
no laid effects in the milk yield. Even then tin* experienced fanner does not 
put hit herd to pasture on the crop for many hours at a time, preferring 
to change them daily to other forage pn ldocks. Hope, when injudiciously 
fed. la not the only fodder which gives a strong Ihmuir 1 1 milk, for tlie cab- 
Iwige. turnips, and silage are also more or le*o* tn uhlesome under such Con¬ 
ditions. Beyond Its milk-and health-producing projw*rties In the cow, rape 
has other features which commend It to the dairy farmer bv improving the 
productiveness of the soil. After stock hive dote* ample Justice to the crop 
Jt la customary to pkmgh it in to add tn the plant food and Improve the 
texture of the land. Further, the droppings of the cows fill on the soil at a 
season of th# y#*r when the manorial constituents arc retatz.ed. 

Rape wlO grow on almost any kind of soil, hut it prefers <c U > rich in organic 
matter and plant food. Land must be well cult.voted, nnl a flue tilth pre¬ 
pared, offiffcrwtae seed would lie lost Gcnnl* atl»ui Is usually rapid and 
.successful, but old need should not be sown. The varieties principally grown 
In the old country are the Dunlop and Giant, hut In Australia, Canada, and 
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other countries the Dwarf Essex hat given splendid yields and has proved the 
beat (Jixroght-resisttng variety. When broadcasted from four to six pounds per 
acre ie sown, according to the quality of the soil, climate, and purpose of 
cultivation. Leas seed is required, when a strong growth in tte plant is 
aimed at. For cutting purposes heavier seeding is desirable to secure a closer 
crop. Where this system is practised it is recommended to cut the rape 
from four to live inches from the ground to ensure a continuation of growth. 
With care and conditions favourable two or three cuttings may be gathered. 
Rape is moat nutritious when cut young, ami as the plant la a biennial its 
growing propensities are strong for the first few months. Drilling in the seed 
is not commonly done, but It has the following advantages over broadcasting: 
—Less seed is required, the leaves grow vigorously, are larger and stronger* 
leas damage follows from stock treading down the plants, and cultivation 
between the rows conserves moisture and adds to the life of the crop 
In dry weather. 

Rape la not suitable for silage owing to its high percentage of water and 
•oft consistency of the leaves. Like clover, lucerne* cabbages, and sorghum, and 
especially when the plants are wet, rape causes hovcu, or bloat, in stock. 

COMPOSITION OF POODS. 

The following table from McConnell's Agricultural Notebook gives the com¬ 
position of foods in water, digestible albmueuolds. fats, sugar constituents, 
and qrganic matter. All those of Importance to the dairy farmer are included in 
the list, and by a perusal of the analyses the quality of the different ones will 
be at once apparent:— 

. Digestible Matter. 


— 

Percentage 
of Water 

Albumen. 

Fata. 

•$! 

A 

*s ^ 

n 

Root crops:— 

Mangel leaves. 

. 90.r» 

1.2 

0.2 

4.0 

87 

Mangel roots. . . . 

. 88.0 

1.1 

0.1 

9.1 

11.2 

Swedish turnip bulb. 

. 89.4 

1.3 

0.1 

6.8 

KM) 

Yellow turnip bulb. 

. 90.5 

— 

— 

— 

8.0 

Potatoes. 

75.0 

2.< 

0.8 

20.6 

21 1 

Carrot roots. 

. 85.0 

1.4 

0.2 

10.8 

14.1 

Leguminous crops:- 

Lucerne forage. 

. 74.0 

3.2 

0.3 

9.1 

240 

Lucerne hay. 

. 16.5 

12.3 

0.9 

31.4 

76.6 

Peas forage. 

. 81.5 

2.2 

0.3 

7.4 

17.0 

Peas straw ... 

. 16.0 

2.9 

0.5 

33.4 

79.5 

Tare or vetch ... 

82.0 

2.5 

0.3 

*1.7 

16.2 

Sainfoin forage. 

. 81.4 

3.0 

0.5 

7.9 

17.4 

Sainfoin hay. 

. 16.7 

7.6 

1.4 

85.8 

77.1 

Meals and cakes:— 

Cocoanut. 

. 12.7 

17.1 

8.1 

30.3 

82.2 

Linseed. 

. 11.5 

28.8 

8.9 

29.0 

80.0 

Pea meal. ... 

. 11.4 

20.9 

2.K 

55.4 

85.1 

8uofloVer cake. 

. 10.8 

27.9 

&1 

25.1 

83.5 

Wheat bran (coatee). 

. 13.6 

10.0 

2.4 

44.4 

80.S 

Wheat bran (fink; . 

. 12.1 

11.0 

2.9 

47.2 

83.8 

Wheat middlings (fine pollard) . . . 

. 12.5 

— 

— 

— 

85.6 

Wheat sharps (coarse pollard; . 

. 12.8 

— 

— 

— 

826 

Other crop*:— 

Mala* forage. 

. &2 

0.8 

0.2 

9.9 

14.7 

Pumpkin . 

. 89.1 

0.4 

0.1 

. 5,8 

9.9 

Melon (cattle) . 

. 91.4 

0.9 

— 

4,7 

7,9 

Rape . 

. 87,0 

2.0 

0.4 

4,8 

15 4 

Sorghum . 

Ca&ixutt < white) . 

. 77 M 

1.0 

an 

11.8 

21.6 

. 89.0 

1.1 

0.2 

M 

9.8 

Cabbage stalks. 

. mo 

0.8 

0.2 

1L5 

16.1 

Cabbage. Dtumbead (outer leaves) . 

. 91.0 

— 

— 

— 

6.8 

Cabbage. Drumhead (Inner leaves) . 

. 89 4 

— 

-- 

-- 

10.8 
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PACKING BUTTER FOR BALK. 

The appearance of packages of dairy produce leaves much to be desired. 
A glance at the shop windows and a visit to the city salerooms provide 
daily illustrations of marked carelessness in the get up of butter. That the 
ancient practices of “beautifying” and protecting rolls of butter have not faded 
in the face of progress shows how tenaciously some people cling to customs 
too crude, unprofitable, and objectionable for repetition in our markets of 
to-day. Fashions, old and new, must go to the wall to be replaced by what 
is productive of greater success, being in accordance with the keeping pro¬ 
perties and good appearance of the product We'agree that butter and cheese 
will not Increase in quality by a special effort of the dairyman to improve 
its outward attractions, but it Is beyond denial that a consignment of choice 
butter, whether from farm or factory, will encourage a greater demand, and 
call for a better price If tastefully displayed. And this much-desired reform 
can lx* secured at very little trouble by the practh'e of neatness and n little 
skill in packing Our factory system shows an example of tidiness that 
ought to be followed ns far os practicable by every manufacturer of butter. 
The boxes are strong, neat, and durable: pounds of butter are free from 
ridges, smooth, and square; paper is of good quality, evenlv put on; and alto¬ 
gether the finish commands attention and admiration. To open one of these 
lwtxes upon arrival in the city after a long journey and see the produce 
beautifully arranged on shelves is sufficient guarantee of the value of care 
and neatness. Contrast with the box of defective design, filled with 
unshapely rolls or squares of butter lying in careless confusion, without paper, 
lH*rh«ps. or roughly covered with a quality hurtful to sale and annoying 
to the consumer, who is confronted with difficulty in separating the tissue- 
like ple<*cs from the butter. The annual loss to dairy farmers through bad 
parking of butter most be heavy, and the Increased injurv occasioned by 
summer beat Is a most serious reflection upon our methods.* 

The accompanying illustrations show the appearance of boxes of butter 
as received for sale in the eity. 


THE WATER SUPPLY AND BUTTER MAKING. 


There is good cause to believe that impurities in the water supply at our 
farms find factories an* rrsixnislble for injurious flavours in butter and 
cheese. We acknowledge that impure nnror for milking stock has a reducing 
Influence on the keeping properties of milk, and tie* good flavour is not so 
prominent from the same objection. With this occurrence in the* animal, and 
which Is not brought about by the action of germ life in the l>ody of the cow, 
but by the product of bacteria in the water nt tin* time of drinking, we are 
confronted whh a problem of vast iniiK>rtance to the manufacturer of dairy 
produce. In the making of butter we use large quantities of water for 
c ashing the grains, and when this process is pro{>orly executed every particle 
of butter is brought Into contact n ith the Ayntor. Assuming the supply to be 
of tow purity, what haptens? Objectionable organisms and flavours are 
distributed throughout the laxly of butter to the great detriment of flavour 
In the product. 


Prom examinations of water supplies used In butter making, conducted by 
me during the past five years, there Is reason for giving prominence to this 
subject. In one month over 30 samples were kept in corked sterilized bottles, 
and at the close of from five to 15 days strong odours were emitted when the 
01 « “ raw ?* All the samples were free from .smell at the time of 

collecting, but a chemical and Imctcriological examination detected the extent 
of the impurities. Ibis points to what is likely to t*»ke place in butter after 
manufacture where food for germ life is supplied. There are other sources 
of danger which can be mure readily overcome without Incurring cost. I 
refer to the cleansing of milk utensils. Where boiling water and soda is not 
used In the wash Jug of milk vessels impurities are introduced Into the milk 
through a contaminated water supply. 


As every qua knows, fermentation is very rapid in milk* hence the possi¬ 
bilities of taints developing before the milk pusses into the hands of the 
manufacturer. In the washing of separator*, which must be conducted after 
each ojierHtlon of the machine, cleansing with warm water onlv is Injurious 
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to the keeping properties of the cream, and when the work is carelessly 
done the quality of butter produced is more seriously affected. Filtering 
and boiling are the two preventive means at our disposal in the treatment 
of an impure water supply, and when the former in employed in butter 
making and the latter never omitted under any circumstance* in the cleansing 
of milk and cream the quality of produce would be enhanced 


Plate 1. —Boiled Water. Plate 2.—Filtered Water 



Plate S — Untreated Water Plate 4.—Scalded Water. 


The illustration* t»uO\ the sterile properties of filtered and ladled water, 
while the untreated supply Is productive of much organic life. These plate* 
were prepared after inoculating liquid germ food with one drop of water from 
each supply, afterwords pouring the contents of the f<ror tul>es into glass 
dishes to solidify Into firm Jelly. The colonies of germs In plates 3 and 
4 were photographed after the dishes ban been kept for 48 hours. Plates 1 
and 2 show no signs of bacteria. 

RUGGtNO COWS. 

Tests in rugging cows have been conducted nt the Agricultural 1‘oliego 
during the post six weeks. Half a dozen cowa were selected, four of which 
were advauoed in lactation. During the first few weeks the quantity ot tnllk 
gradually increased: during the third week of the experiment the yield showed 
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au increase of 15 gallon* compared with the week previous to nigging. For 
the sixth week the fall In the milk yield was only three gallons compared with 
the average weekly yield foi the six cow s 14 days before the ruga were put on. 
Thl* 1* satisfactory, considering that the test started late in the season, when 
the cold weather w .* over, and the cows heavy with calf. In the ease of the 
two cows in uonnal milking one gave an increase of 2d lb. of milk for the* 
fltth week, while the other reached her best at the end of the third. Thu 
percentages of fat were higher in every instance after rugging, and continued 
throughout the experiment. The tests go to show’ that rugging increases the 
percentages of fat aim yield of milk, and that cows drying off have their turn of 
milking extended. As the cold season is now o\cr I would advise dairy tarmera 
In the warmer districts to remove the rugs from their cows and put them away 
safely for use In time to come; if cold weather should occur the rugs should 
be put ou again 


PRAUDS IN SEED-SELLING. 

Every few years some enterprising and unscrupulous seedsmen boom the 
sale of old well-known plants under new and striking names. More often 
than nor fodder seed* an* selecttd for this purpose, and by means of circu¬ 
lars, advertisements, and press notices of a most laudatory character large 
sales at high rates arc effected, to the disappointment and loss of the pur¬ 
chasers It not Infrequently happens that our honest seedsmen, led by the 
published descriptions of the plant, procure and advertise seeds locally, and 
are afterwards blamed by the purchaser* for selling worthless or common 
seeds at high prices Doubtless a number of such Instances can be called 
to xnliHl, and we would warn agriculturists against the latest dodge in this 
direction. 

During the past two years we have seen most extravagant and laudatory 
notices of the value of a new and hardy fodder plant. Various more or lees 
picturesque names have l>een attached to ttys plant, of which “World’s Won¬ 
der Forage” and “Penidlare” mu.v 1>p mentioned. Prices quoted for seed are 
such as are usually asked for new introductions, and according to American 
report* Htrgq quantities of seed have been sold then* at from 1/0 per os. to 
12/6 per Ih. It is stated that Investigations by the U.S.A. Department of 
Agriculture revealed the fact that even h.gber prices had been realised in 
Germany and elsewhere. As notices of this plant have appeared in Australia 
of late we fee! it necessary to call attention to this matter. The. plant so 
described is neither more nor less than the well-known pearl millet (Penicil- 
larla splcata), seed of which can be purchased locally at from 1/ to 1/8 per 
Ih., so that any one desiring to trv it can do so at little cost; without paying 
high prices for it under a fanciful name. 

It may be mentioned that pearl millet and others of the same family are 
well worthy of attention. Ixtih for the forage and for the seed. In New South 
Wales from 20 to 40 bush, (of 00 Tb. weight) per acre have been secured, and 
as the seed is valuable for feeding purposes, the plant la worthy of the atten 
tlon of poultry keeper*. Seed should in* sown at about the same time as sor¬ 
ghum, and when* the latter will do well, profitable returns may also be ex¬ 
pected from mdlet 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By I) F. Laurie. 

Shows, 

These notes will lie in print t»efore tin* agricultural show Is held, and I hope 
the visitor* to Adelaide will give tb * collection of ixmltry move than a passing 
glance 1 attended the general meeting of tin* Poultry and Kennel Club the 
other night, and met a mnnber of our principal bret ders. In the course of the 
speeches Rustic by the meuilier* of the Humuittce it was refreshing to note the 
change of ton* from what was usual a f*w year* ago. The poultry industry 
It was pointed nut by several speaker*, is looked uimn by the Adelaide breeder* 
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not ae a bobby but as an important business, and our already reepee table 
exports should prove to the most sceptical that no stone should be left Un¬ 
turned In the endeavour to foster it The success of the shows of this society 
the last year or two, and particularly the last one, is due to the committee— 
a different stamp, the commercial man, Is well represented; the whole tone 
is as one would wish, and there is every reason to hope that a marked increase 
of active members, who care nothing for a tew paltry prises, will enable this 
worthy society to play an important part in promoting poultry breeding. 

Headers will remember that year after year it was my custom to criticise 
the show—birds and management—and make many suggestions. I am p le ase d 
to say that not only have I no cause for further remarks In this direction, 
but, in addition, I consider the show equal in arrangement and convenience to 
any Jn the States. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Creswell will not be able to exhibit the poultry under 
such favourable conditions as at the IWtry Club’s show; still there will pro¬ 
bably be an excellent display, though as the breeding season is well advanced 
the birds will not appear to such advantage as at the earlier Hhow. The 
September show is really too late in the year for our climatic conditions—it is 
in the middle of the breeding season, aud our breeders have not yet reached 
the stage of keeping breeding and exhibition stock separate. 

The main feature of present-day poultry shows Is the wonderful advance of 
the utility breeds aud the almost total absent of the oldtime fancy fowl*. 
Visitors now find very few Brahmas. Cochins, and Rpanlsli, while Hamburgh* 
are a vanishing although useful breed, and Polands will probably have no re¬ 
presentative in the near future'. Wyandotte* are the birds of the day, and 
were practically unknown here a dozen years ago. The Orpington, a more 
recent breed, is also in very strong force*. The Indian game still holds a very 
strong place, though perhaps before long that excellent laying breed, the old 
English Game, the champion table bird, will prove a more valuable bird 
especially to farmers—it is such a grand forager and quick grower. Among 
the laying section visitors will see a most wonderful improvement in Minorca* 
and Leghorns - -a few years ago a decent Leghorn was quite rare at our shows, 
now there are numerous splendid specimens of the various colours. Andalu¬ 
sians are again on the up grade, and the new Campine—the modern develop¬ 
ment of the old “Dutch everyday layer” of our forefathers—makes quite a 
show on its own account. 

Incubators and the various accessories to poultry breeding will be nume¬ 
rous, and the progressive visitor will see much to interest him in this section. 
Many visitors are somewhat diffident in asking for information from breeders 
and others. I may say that all the poultry breeders and exhibitors in this 
section of the show will be only too glad to give any help in the«e matters. 

The Breeding Season. 

From what I hear a great many people are not breeding no freely In the 
country this year on account of the present high prices of food It should be 
remembered that poultry feed generally will be very much cheaper in the 
course of a few months. Young birds will not eat so much, and their 
selling price, owing to scarcity, will bo higher than usual this aud next year. 
With the prospect of more prosperous years In front of us, there should be a 
big move in poultry breeding. There Is always a good market, and the word 
“glut” Is never likely to be IN utr in this matter. 

Earlier hatching should be the rule. There is uo doubt that on farms where 
no eggs are incubated tin late In the season a class of hens results which are 
only spring layers. Whereas, If early hatches were also tbs rule, we should 
perpetuate those strains which lay at a time when eggs are valuable. This 
Is a point generally overtooked—characteristics are transmitted from parent 
to progeny In such cases where they are permanent and not recently acquired. 

Where egg laying is the main result required, it must be remembered that 
strain Is the Important factor, not, of course, forgetting that some br ea ds ass 
famed as layers while others are not Set only the egg* of those hens Which axe 
known to be good layers, and If these issue are mated with male bMa brad 
from similar good layers, the characteristics will become inherited to a marked 
extent and a flock with a high average will result Considerable money Is 
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being epent In importing representatives of strains noted for layers, and If this, 
method of breeding be adopted the fecundity of the strain should increase. 
In America there are flocks averaging over 200 eggs per hen per annum. This- 
has been brought about by careful selection and breeding—line breeding, as a 
rule. i I 4 .A 

I lectured on this important subject recently at the School of Hines, and dis¬ 
tributed a number of charts illustrating the subject. The importance (and this 
applies to all stock) of perpetuating a line of valuable blood is very great, 
and bas long been recognised in England and America. During many years 
I have alluded to the subject and explained it at some length. Briefly it 
is this:—If you have a sire or dam—bird or boast—and you wish to breed 
progeny as near to one or the other as possible, scientific line or pedigree breed¬ 
ing shows how this may be done to the greatest advantage without Inbreeding 
to any extent. By this method In a few generations you can breed progeny 
having 15-16ths of the blood of the parent you wish to perpetuate. It is 
found that economic qualities, such as egg yield in fowls, butter In cowa, 
wool in sheep, Ac., can be greatly Influenced in this manner. Whjerever 
new blood is Introduced it should be by the female line, because, should the 
progeny prove unsatisfactory, it can easily be eliminated; whereas, if a new 
sire Is Introduced, there will be the progeny of numerous females, which will* 
be of little value. Characteristics once acquired may be readily fixed by line 
breeding, and it has been proved beyond all doubt that the injudicious intro¬ 
duction of untried blood may spoil years of trouble and work. It would be 
difficult to publish this chart in the form I have given It, but I have a few on 
band which readers are welcome to if tl oy send a stamped envelope. 

Preserving Egos 

When eggs are cheap the modern breeder should preserve as many as he 
can in a solution of waterglass. This is very cheap and effective, and the 
trouble involved is slight. All eggs should be quite freeh and clean. The 
solution can be from 1 in 10 to 1 in 20, and kerosine tins or clean casks will 
answer very well. This method is far better than the old limewater business. 
In dm* time tlu* eggs an* taken out washed, and carefully dried, and then 
tested with a strong light. If the eggs were fresh when put in and kept In 
a cool place they will como out equal to fresh after several months. 

White Indian Runner Ducks 

Mr. XV. Cook, an English breeder, who paid Australia a \ Wit a year or two 
since. announces that he has succeeded In breeding a pure Indian Runner 
with white plumage. No cross with a white bird, it is asserted, has been 
resorted to. If these statements are correct the new breed should enjoy con¬ 
siderable popularity. Possibly my friend Mr. Pitman, our principal Indian 
Runner duck breeder, may give the new breed some consideration. 

Export of Ecus. 

The information as to values of our exports of poultry and eggs published 
In this Journal has proved attractive, and several contemporaries have an¬ 
nexed it Some particulars were placarded at the Dog and Poultry Show 
recently, and The Journal was not given Its due. As may bp remembered, 
these figures were courteously supplied by the Collector of Customs In response 
to my request—last year’s figures were thus obtained by the editor of The 
Journal of Agriculture and incorporated in my pamphlet. It is as well to be 
explicit in these days of literary piracy. 

^ The Poultry Tick. 

The Adelaide breeders are at last awakening to the Importance of the sub¬ 
ject. At the recent Poultry Club meeting the subject was discussed; and 
several breeders related their unhappy experiences. I am still of opinion, how¬ 
ever mtfch I may think of the Victorian action, that our first action should be 
to take very decided steps to eradicate the pest It can he done easily, that Is, 
by people of ordinary Intelligence. Those who talk twaddle about spontaneous- 
generation are not likely to prove efficient instructors for the public. The 
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tick cannot fly, aatt he 1 b Blow in moving, and die* quietly when properly 
dealt with in the manner I have to often suggested. 

Tan Egg-laying. Competition. 

I anticipate that the committee win arrange matters so that visitor* to the 
ahow will he able to view the birds at Magill during show week. The com¬ 
petition has attracted a good deni of attention, and much credit is due to the 
energetic gentlemen who initiated the scheme. Anything which helps to 
anouee public interest in the poultry industry deserves well of us. Those who 
are prone to pass judgment must remember that while the birds are fed with 
more regularity and judgment and on more suitable food than is the case 
with the average breeder’s fowls, still they are housed In a cold, bleak posi¬ 
tion, and have not the warm barns and haystacks available for many country 
fowls. When the Anal results are to hand the information will be interesting, 
bnt, of course, as regards many breeds inconclusive. 


Council of Agriculturk. 

The monthly ineetlng of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
August 2b, all the members but Messrs. Yoliaml, Pridmore, and Kviehanif 
being present 

Discussion took place on motion moved by Mr. Moltneux that “in the opinion 
of the Council it was not desirable that any member should hold the office 
of Chairman for more than two consecutive years.*’ Votes being equal, the 
Chairman ga^e his casting vote against the motion. 

The Secretary for Agriculture fonvnrdid report by the Inspector ot Fruit 
on resolution from Lyndocb Branch in favour of the inspection of all plant 
nurseries and the publication of the inspector’# report as to the freedom or 
otherwise of such nurseriee from Insects or diseases. Mr. Quinn expressed 
the opinion that unless all nurseries were Inspected at least once a month 
little good would result, as insects may not Ik* observable at the time of 
inspection, yet the nursery may bo overrun with them a few weeks later. 
Members unanimously endorsed Mr. Quinn's opinion. 

In reply to question, the secretary stated that the sum of £100 had been 
placed on the Estimates for the purchase of standard works, kn , for the Agri¬ 
culture College library. 

Cod, Bio well and Mr. Laffer reported on visit to Mr. J. C. Grasby’s Glengyle 
Orchard, near Balhannah. The main object of the visit was to Inspect the 
system of pruning adopted, which could be described as consisting of an open 
centre or goblet-shaped tree with a single layer of 12 branches. This shape 
is secured in three years* pruning, starting with three branches, each of which 
is subdivided into two the next year; the thiid jear each of the six branches 
is again divided, giving 12 limbs evenly,spaced round the tree; after this, 
all laterals are suppressed or cut back to form fruitspur*. While the 
system commended itself to them, the trees under notice were too young and 
had not been under treatment long enough for them to form a definite opinion 
as to its value. There were, however, many reasons to support Mr. Grasby’s 
contention that the system was a good one. A maximum amount of bearing 
surface on a minimum quantity of branches was secured, as all 
tondB can be utilised to form fruitspurs. The trees receive 
regular treatment which, if properly carried out, gives a perfectly 
controlled fruiting system, producing regular annual crops. Trees being 
trained low are easily sprayed, the fruit is easily gathered, winter pruning Is 
practically reduced to shortening in the leaders, while the trees can be planted 
much closer together than Is the usual practice in South Australia. There was 
no doubt certain varieties lend themselves much better than others to this 
system. Of these, Stunner Pippin, Scartet Nonpariel, Cleopatra, and Esopus 
Spitsenburg might be mentioned. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branchesLyndoeh, Mr. G Schenke; Forster, Mdssiw. G. and A. Payne and 
C. Tapsfield; Bowhill, Mr. J. Waters; Saddlewortb, Messrs. H. H. Klau, J. 
Kelly, and T. E. Eckenniucm; Wilmington, Mr. W. Robertson; Virginia, Mr. 
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K Johus; Narracoorte, Messrs. A. Attiwill, B. Cotton, and G. Williams; Brink- 
worth, Mr. W. G. McAlian; Arthurton, Mr. W. Northey; Glare, Mr. T. Dolan; 
Amyton, Mr. W. Gum; Reeves Plains, Mr. Winton; Kadtoa, Mr. P. Boedh; 
Mylor, Mr. E. A. Oheeseman; Cherry Gardens, Mr. B. Matthews; Wbyte-Yar- 
cowie, Messrs. J. Makin, J. A. Lock, and E, M. Jenkins; Inkerman, Mr. F. 
Warner; Port Gemneln, Mr. F. McHugh; Rietaan’s Greek, Mr. •&. R. Kelly; 
Gladstone. Mr. H. E. McDonald; Ardrossan, Mr. W. Barton; Port Lincoln. 
Messrs. E. M. Sage and E. Renter. 

Mr. Dawkins reported on visit of the College Committee to Roseworthy. 
The committee suggested that in view of the fact that many persons not 
actively engaged in agricultural pursuits have taken advantage of the free 
railway trip, Ac., to the exclusion of farmers, a charge of 2/6 for rail fare 
should in future be made to visitors on “Farmers’ Day.” The Secretary for 
Agriculture intimated that the Hon. Minister had decided to make a charge 
of 2/. Members endorsed the proposal. 

Col. Rowell reported that the Committee of Viticulture and Horticulture 
had considered the proposed new regulations dealing with the importation 
of plants, and had recommended that plants be permitted to come by rail 
in bond, and that the regulation requiring a declaration that the plants were 
not grown within 60 yards of any vines be excised. In reply to question, 
the secretary stated that the officers of the department regarded it as neces¬ 
sary that all plants coming from phylloxera infested country should be accom* 
panied by the declaration referred to. 

Members accepted invitation of Mr. Marshall to inspect the crops around 
Wasleys on Tuesday, September 29. k 

Mr. Miller called attention to reports from officers of the Victorian Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture as to frauds practised by some manure vendors in that 
State. He thought it would be well to ask the Inspector of Fertilisers for a 
report on what was being done in this Stale. In reply to question, the Inspec¬ 
tor of Fertilisers stated that he published from month to month in The Journal 
of Agriculture results of analyses of samples of all imported fertilisers, besides 
those manufactured locally The .lime issue of thiR year contained a report 
on the season’s work, and members would see that there was no ground for 
fear that the manures were not generally up to the guarantees of the vendors. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Professor of Agriculture. 

The crops on the college farm are in good, healthy condition, though some¬ 
what backward, except the barley, which is very rank and forward. This 
field was a sea of poppy a year ago: now a heavy crop of barley Is smother¬ 
ing the weeds and giving promise of a large yield. We especially invite visi¬ 
tors who last year had occasion to criticise this field to inspect it again on 
“Farmers’ Day,” and note how thoroughly it has redeemed Itself. 

Little comment can be made at present on the rest of the crop. The Island 
and Flett’s are reflecting the good ploughing with the disc plough and the 
after cultivation they received, and give promise of an abundant harvest. No. 
6, devoted entirely to experiments, was sown rather late, but is now making 
good growth, and there is every reason to hope for interesting results. The 
unmanured plots in the fertiliser tests are now falling rapidly behind, and 
already offer abundant proof of the value of artificial manures. 

The rape, kale, and peas are in a race for favour as forage crop, with rape 
Apparently in the lead. It was sown May 20 broadcast, while the other crops 
were drilled; as a result it completely covers the ground. These three crops 
should be especially attractive to visitors on September 14. Other seedings 
of rape are bring made in the fallows, a portion of each field being sown broad¬ 
cast andJiarrowed in, very little attention being paid to the preparation of 
the soil 

Nearly four acres of lucerne sown on May 18 has grown continually all 
winter, and is now very promising. We shall mow it in a few days to cut the 
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rank growth of lucerne in place* and the few weeds scattered here and there. 
Unlees there is danger that the growth cut will smother the plants we shall 
not remove it, but let it lie to mulch the ground. 

The live stock Is in fair condition; lambs, however, are no better than last 
year. We shall make the usual exhibits of fat lambs at the Adelaide show, 
with two entries in each class. We shall exhibit one Berkshire sow, 15 mouths 
old, one sow, 11 months old, and the Berkshire boar, the latter will be sold at 
auction on the show grounds. The sows are the progeny of this boar The 
demand for Berkshire breeding sows has been more than we could supply. 
There will be a few good pigs for sale on “Farmers’ Day.” 

There Is excellent feed in all the fields; 800 sheep were recently purchased, 
some to fatten and sell, others in store condition to convert into rations, and 
a few ewes to be added to the college flock for breeding. 

The college garden is now giving us a fair supply of winter vegetables 
Large beds of rhubarb and asparagus have been set out, and In the frames a 
good supply of tomato plants is growing. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Lafper, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The weather during August has been generally fine, with very little rain. 
The first ploughing of the vineyard and orchard was completed in good time, 
and the second ploughing is now well forward. Pruning has been completed, 
and the replanting of the orchard has been finished off. Owing to the lack of 
soaking rain the land is becoming very hard, making hard work for the 
teams. 

Vines are beginning to burst, and fruit trees are coming into flower. A 
water service has been put down to supply a piece of ground intended for the 
raising of nursery stock The last of the manure has been applied to the 
vineB, namely, nitrate of soda. This was put on in preference to sulphate of 
ammonia this season 

A few frosts have been registered, but these were only slight. The total 
rainfall up to date is 10 71 in., of which only .40 In. has fallen In August 


ANTHRAX REGULATIONS. 

INTRODUCTION OP BONES, BONEDUST, ETC. 

In The Government Gazette of July 80 the following regulations for the 
purpose of exiting the introduction of anthrax into South Australia were 
gazetted:— 

Regulations. 

For the purposes of these regulations ‘'stock” shall mean the whole or any 
part of the flesh, wood, bones, hair, horns, hoofs, or any portion of the carcass 
of any stock; “fodder* shall have the meaning as defined in “The 'Stock 
Diseases Act, 1888;” “the Commissioner” shall mean the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and Immigration for the time being; “Inspector” shall mean 
the inspector as defined i^ “The Btock Diseases Act, 1888.” 

1. Stock or fodder, except as otherwise' provided, may be landed at Pori 

Adelaide; and not less than 48 hours* notice shall be given to the inspector, 
in the form A In the schedule hereto, of the intention to land such stock or 
fodder. , 

2. No stock or fodder shall be landed from any place beyond the State 
without the written permit of an inspector in the rorm B In the schedule 
hereto. 

8. AH stock or fodder and all bags and packages which contain or have 
contained stock or fodder shall, except gs otherwise provided,; bn being 
landed, be removed to such place within Port Adelaide as the inspector shall 
direct or such other port or place as the Commissioner shall approve, and 
ffWp be subjected for at least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature of 
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not loss than 250 deg. Fahrenheit, equal to an indicated steam pressure of 
SO lb. per square inch. 

4. In addition to being landed at Port Adelaide, bones or bonedust may, by 
special permission of the Commissioner, be landed at any port in the State, 
or in any city or town situated on the border of the State of South Australia 
and any other State. 

5. Bones or bonedust on being landed or imported shall, in the discretion 
of the inspector, be subjected to treatment either by a moist heat, as herein¬ 
before provided, or may be converted into superphosphates under the super¬ 
vision and direction of such inspector, and the observance and performance, 
on the part of the owner, agent, or consignee, of such bones or bonedust, of 
all directions and instructions which tbf* Inspector may deem necessary for 
enforcing compliance with any requirement hereunder. 

6. All bags or other covering containing bones or bonedust shall, on being 
landed or imported, be stored and stacked at such place and in such manner 
as the inspector may approve and direct, and so as to render contact with and 
contamination to other articles impracticable or impossible. 

7. The bags or other covering containing lames or bonedust shall be des¬ 
troyed by the inspector or some person authorized by him, either by lire or 
by immersion in sulphuric acid, having a gravity of not less than 1.843. 

8. Where any vehicle, article, object, or other thing shall come into con¬ 
tact with bags or other coverings containing bones or bonedust, or is likely 
to be affected or infected’ by such bags or coverings, bones, or bonedust, 
such vehicle, article, object, or thing shall, at the discretion, on the direc¬ 
tion, and to the satisfaction of the Inspector, be disinfected, by the owner, 
consignee, or agent thereof, with carbolic acid oi such other disinfectant as 
the inspector shall authorize and direct. 

9 In addition to all other requirements, the owner, consignee, agent, or 
other person desirous of introducing or landing bones or bonedust shall not, 
except In tlie presence and with the < on sent of the inspector— 

1. Take delivery of or receive bones or bonedust imported into the 

State: 

2. Trent the bones or bonedust in the manner prescribed: 

3. Handle, displace, or remove any bag or other covering containing 

bones or bonedust. 

10. The owner, secretary, or manager ot the works where stock or fodder 
are treated after landing shall make a declaration in the form C hereto that 
such stock or fodder and ail bags and packages used in connection therewith 
have been treated as required. 

11. The inspector may detain for a reasonable time any stock or fodder 
pending enquiry and report from an analyst. 

12. Any person importing stock or fodder may be required by an inspector 
to thoroughly disinfect any vehicle in which such stock or fodder have been 
conveyed after leaving the ship from which they have been landed. 

13. -Ml expenses of every description incurred In connection with the im¬ 
portation and treatment of stock or fodder, or the disinfection of any vehicle, 
article, object, or other thing, shall be paid by the owner to the inspector on 
demand. 

14. A fee of ten shillings shall be paid to the inspector for every permit 
issued under regulation No. 2, and ^payment made to the inspector for every 
inspection undertaken by him at the rate of one shilling and sixpence per 
hour between the hours of 9 a.ra. and 5 p.m., and three shillings per hour 
for each hour other than between the hours so mentioned. 

15. Any person committing a breach of any of these regulations shall, on 
conviction, be liable to a penalty of not less than five-pounds, and not more 
than one hundred pounds. 


A few es^anatory notes in reference to the above regulations, and to the 
circu mstan ces that have rendered their promulgation necessary, may not, it 
Is thought, prove out of place here. It is but an act of bare justice to acknow¬ 
ledge that in drafting these regulations the department has received every help 
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from the principal firm*, whose business transactions the former will mainly 
affect. This feature In the work is the sore’pleasing inasmuch as on similar 
occasions It has not always been our lot to find those whose special personal 
interests might be supposed to be at variance with those of the community 
loyally co-operating with us for the public good. 

Ajs to the Importance of exercising rigid control over importations into Bouth 
Australia of bones and other minor animal refuse, there can exist no doubt. 
In many respects we must acknowledge to living in a land that has had a 
singularly fortunate past. We have, for instance, succeeded in keeping the 
dread phylloxera out of our vineyards; anthrax is unknown amongst our herds; 
and to-day. whilst swine fever is raging in neighbouring States, we are, much 
to the advantage of our export trade, in a position to give a clean bill of health 
to our plgbreeders. Such facts may be purely the result of fortune’s caprices, 
or again they may not be unconnected with a rational supervision of our chan¬ 
nels of communication with the rest of the world. The regulations under con¬ 
sideration have been brought into existence with a view to minimizing the 
chances of introduction of anthrax into the State; and in drafting them, that 
we are practically surrounded with contaminated States had to be steadily 
borne in mind. The disease has come to be looked upon as practically endemic 
in New South Wales and Queensland; the same may, perhaps, now be said of 
New Zealand; it exists in Victoria; anil it has, we believe, latterly been re¬ 
cognised in Tasmania* Western Australia, on the other hand, 

appears, so far as we know, to be free from it. The 

great perniolonsiiesh of the disease is too well known to need 
any (Special reference. It is fatal to stock, and'only a few days ago the 
daily press supplied us with an example from New Zealand of its transmls- 
flibility to man. India, the main source of our supplies of bonedust, is, un¬ 
fortunately, a regular hotbed of the disease, and it is not unlikely that to im¬ 
portations from this country may be attributed its present general prevalence 
throughout Australasia. It is to be noted that New South Wales and New Zea¬ 
land, the moister States in which bonedust Is more generally used*in the raw 
state, are the greatest sufferers. Here, where climatic conditions render it 
somewhat inopera the, except as superphosphate, we have hitherto escaped 
infection. It (Should not be forgotten, however, that on various occasions “bone- 
meal” has been recommended for stock when natural herbage has proved of de¬ 
fective character. Too much care cannot be exercised in ascertaining the 
origin of iKmemeul u*eil lor such purposes. 

Originally, following the example of New Zealand, I believe, most of the 
Australian States, ourselves amongst others, allowed of the Introduction of 
bones that were accompanied by a certificate to the effect that they had been 
“subjected for at least two hours to a moist heat of a temperature of not less 
than 250 deg. Farenhoit.” This precaution proved Ineffective; and It la easy 
to account for its failure, o\en admitting that there had occurred in practice 
no deviation from the spirit of the regulation. Bones are Introduced into these 
States, not whole, but in the form of bonedust. To grind them In India, is 
cheaper; and freight on bonedust is proportionately lower than on whole 
bones. Bones for export might he steamed ever so conscientiously, but it la 
too much to expect that special premises for treatment would be provided; and 
to grind them in the same mills as unsteamed bones, and to handle them in 
the same premises, amounts practically to rendering farcical the precautionary 
measure. It Is a consciousness of these facts that has rendered necessary the 
adoption of our new regulations. 

Imported bones will be admitted Into this State at Port Adelaide, or any 
other port or border town which the Commissioner of Crown Lands will agree 
to, providing they undergo special local treatment, under official supervision, as 
Indicated In the regulations. They may, at the option of -the importers, be 
steamed under pressure; they may be burnt; or they may be converted into 
superphosphate. At the same time every precaution will be taken for tike com- . 
plete disinfection of all packages, bags, vehicles, -&c„ with which they may 
come in contact. 
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SWINE FEVER. 

On July 27 and following days a conference of the Chief Inspectors of Stock 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and South Australia was held in Sydney to 
deal with the recent and widespread outbreaks of swine fever In New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Victoria. The following resolutions were carried 
unanimously by the conference:— 

(I) That, when any infectious or contagious-disease which warrants quaran¬ 
tine restrictions appears (or reappears after having been stamped out) In any 
stock in any of the States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, it is 
reoommended all the other States shall be immediately apprised thereof by 
telegram. 

(21 That In the case of swine intended to be taken from one State to any 
other State, either by sea or land, it is recommended they shall be accompanied 
by a declaration by the owner or consignor that no swine fever exists in the 
district from which they aie taken, nor had existed in the district for a period* 
of three (3) months previously, and that the pigs had been in declarant's pos¬ 
session for a period of not less than 28 days. 

(8) That, in the event of swine fever appearing in any State, it is recom¬ 
mended that all pigs actually suffering from that disease, and all those with 
which they may have been in contact, be forthwith slaughtered, and the sties 
and premises disinfected and placed in quarantine for a period of at least three 
(S; months, 

(4) It is reoommended that where contacts are slaughtered in accordance 
with resolution No. 8 and found free from disease, compensation shall be 
allowed, not to exceed half of the actual current value of healthy stock. 

(5) That all owners of pigs and piggeries shall register their premises and 
number of pigs therein between the find and tenth days of January of each 
year with the Inspector of Stock for the district. 

(6) It is recommended that legislation should be adopted in each State to 
compel owners to immediately repon to the nearest Inspector of Stock the 
existence of any serious disease or mortality amongst their pigs. 

(7) It is recommended that all meat or meat products exported from any 
State within the Commonwealth to any other State, country, or place, be 
accompanied by a declaration certifying that it has been duly inspected at time 
of slaughter by a qualified veterinary surgeon or certificated inspector, 
and found free from disease, and that official tags or labels be attached, or 
that it bears Official stamp or brand intimating that it is free from disease. 

(8) It Is recommended that a uniform system of inspection of meat intended 
for Interstate and foreign trade be adopted by legislation in the various States 
of the Commonwealth. 

(9) It is recommended that goatskins from India, provided they are 
thoroughly disinfected, and accompanied by a certificate and declaration to 
that effect, be allowed into the States. 

(10) That in the opinion of this conference, it is desirable that all laws 
relating to the stock industry should be administered by the Stock Depart¬ 
ment 

(II) That the conference recommends that a biennial conference of the 
Chief Inspectors of Stock and Government Veterinary Surgeons of the various 
States and New Zealand be held In one car other of the capitals, and that 
the next conference be held In 1906. 

Mr. C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock for South Australia, in forward¬ 
ing the above resolutions to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, reports as 

“The resolutions were arrived at after careful discussions, and recommended 
for action in the different States. The outbreak of so destructive & disease as 
swine fever necessitates strong measures to save and protect so important an 
industry as that of raising and fattening swine, which is of the greatest 
interest to the fanning and dairying industry of the States, increasing in 
importance ,*nd value every year. The immediate report of outbreaks by 
State officers from one State to the other 1 b a preventive action which sho uld 
be strictly carried out, and the noting of the movement of swine from on e 
State to the other is of importance, and should be general. That all dtoeaaed 
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swine should be destroyed and those in contact killed and thoroughly disin¬ 
fected, and premises and lands, &c., quarantined, is the only certain action 
that can be taken to eradicate the disease. Milder measures would be weak, 
indeed pernicious. I would draw especial attention to the recommendation 
that when healthy contacts are killed the owners should receive half the 
market value. Thi* disease is new to the States. The owners can in no 
way be considered blamable, and the action is taken for the preservation of 
the property of all swineowners in the State. The action taken by the 
Queensland Stock Department in destroying all diseased swine and contacts, 
and thorough disinfection of premises has saved that State from heavy losses. 
Over 400 swine were killed, and compensation paid for healthy contacts, 
premises, &c. This cost the State under £200. To a great extent this suc¬ 
cessful action may be attributed to the fact that the Stock Department had the 
sole control of the steps taken to eradicate the disease. Both in New South 
Wales and Victoria there are conflicting elements, the work being carried out 
by two departments. In both these States energetic step® are being taken, 
but the disease has spread over such long distances by the removal of store 
swine that it must be some time before it can be eradicated, and at a heavy 
cost. In Now South Wales it has been decided to register all premises where 
pigs are kept, and that reports of deaths or sickness be made to the inspector. 
This course has been unanimously endorsed and recommended, and it would 
facilitate the inspection and enable the inspectors to check the movement of 
doubtful animals, which is the greatest factor for the spread of the disease. 
The recommendation for the inspection of meat products, and marking of all 
inspected products is suggested for favourable consideration. The loss to 
the States from the prohibition of goatskins from India, which are largely 
used for manufacturing purposes, is recommended to be removed under such 
restrictions as will allow the introduction without danger. I can recommend 
the favourable consideration of the resolutions arrived at by the conference 
as being of great importance for the protection and advantage of the great 
stock-producing interests of the State I have to acknowledge the assistance 
and courtesy rendered by the New South Wales Department to the members 
of the conference.” 


THE CODLIN MOTH REGULATIONS. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

In the following tables I have summarized the results of a referendum 
taken among the growers of apple and pear trees in this State upon several 
important phases of the eodlin moth question 

From the reports of the district inspectors of orchards a list of the names 
of growers reputed each to own not less than 200 trees of apple or pear was 
compiled. To each of these the following circular was posted.— 

“Department of Agriculture, Adelaide, May 1st 1903. 

“Sir—It is the intention of the Government to introduce a Bill to Parlia¬ 
ment dealing with the eodlin moth difficulty. The Hon. Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture Is desirous that such a measuie shall prove acceptable to the majority 
of applegrowers who kre interested commercially in the development of the 
industry and in the expansion of the export trade in apples and pears. With 
a view of obtaining this end I am directed by the Hon. Minister to ask if 
you will be good enough Ao assist me with your opinions on the points re¬ 
ferred to in attached sheet?—I am. &c., 

“GKO. QUINN, Chief Inspector of Fruit.” 

About 250 replies were received, but only 202 of these were from persons 
owning the above stated number of these kinds of fruit trees. The 202 
growers referred to claimed possession of a total of 198,541 apple and pear 
trees. As I do not consider a grower of less than 200 trees is seriously inte¬ 
rested in the apple growing Industry, the replies containing less than this 
number have not been included in the subjoined tables. In comparing the 
totals It will be noted they do not always agree. These differences are ex 
plalnable by the fact that some growers omitted to give an opinion on some 
of the questions in the circular. Many growers availed themselves of the 
opportunity offered to make other suggestions. These were, however, mostly 
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an elaboration of the opinions expressed in answer to the set questions in the- 
circular. Although I do not consider It necessary to quote them here, use will 
be made of some of them In framing future regulations, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking those who tobk the trouble of forwarding the same 

TABLE 1 

Indicating Districts, the Number of Replies, and Trees Owned by 
those who Replied. 


District 

Numbei of Owners 
who replied 

Number of Apple 
and Peai Trees 
ow ned by Grow ers 
who replied 

Acreage calculated 
on a basis of 

100 Trees per 
acre 

Wirrabara 

9 

9,45.5 

94 5 

Stanley .. . 

i 22 

21,880 

218*8 

Barossa 

1 29 

24,634 

246 3 

Coonawana 

13 

17,260 

172 6 

Mount Lofty Ranges (outei) 

61 

69,092 

690 9 

„ i. (inner) 

68 

51,220 

512 2 

Totals 

202 | 

193,541 

| 1,935 3 


Explanation of 

Districts 



Wiriabara includes Laura, Wirrabara Forest, aud gardens along the Rocky 
Ith er. 

Stanley includes the fruitgiowing country from Riveiton to Upper Wake 
field, Mintaro, Auburn, Watervale, Penwortham, Hill River, Stanley Flat, 
Armagh, and the localities Immediatelj surrounding the town of Clare 
Barossa includes Kapunda, Greenock, ^lriootpa, Tanunda, Williamstown, 
Kejnetou and other portions of the distiit t around the town of Angaston 
Mount Lofty Ranges (outei) Includes Gumeiaelia, Kersbnook, Milbrook, 
Chain of Ponds, Kenton Valley, Forest Range, Lobethal, and the country 
east of the Onkapaiinga Uhor Including Mouut Barker, Meadows, and 
Clarendon 

Mount Lofty Ranges (inner) begins at Teatree Gully and takes in Hough¬ 
ton, Tnglewood, Ashton, Uraidla, Aldgate, Bridgewater, Mylor, Upper Sturt, 
and Coromandel Valle.! as well as tlie hilly counti.i immediately overlooking 
the plains of Adelaide 

TABLE II 

Indicating Results o* Enquiry as to the Advisabiiity ot making Arsenical 
Spraying Compulsory 
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The rapidly increasing confidence of tlie growers in the value of arsenical 
spraying is shown in the fact that in four out of the six districts majorities 
voted in favour of making its use compulsory. In the older districts, how¬ 
ever, the inclination to await further developments was strong, and by a 
small majority the final totals are against compulsion at present. With this 
I concur, as until the growers become more conversant with the work nothing 
would be gained by compulsory spraying, carried out without that intelligent 
skill which complete confidence alone will call into activity. 


TABLE III. 

Indicating Results of Enquiry as to the Advisability of Continuing the 
Practices of Bandaging and Cleaning the Stems of the Trees. 



u jn-uaitt .. 4 a aoo ,v& 

•Stanley .. . I 17 18,851 1 3 3,029 86 1 U 

Barouaa .. 25 22,206 j 4 3,460 • 86 14 

Coon&warra . i 13 17,260 nil nil JO0 I 


Mount Lofty Ranges (outer) 40 48,852 18 15,640 76 24 

„ „ (inner* 31 20,275 34 28,845 41 59 

Totals .. .., 133 133,909 63 54,024 71 29 

Those in favour of continuing the practices of bandaging and cleaning the 
stems are represented in the replies received by 133,909 trees; those opposed 
by 54,024 trees. 

This table shows that where the growers are disposed to combat the pest 
they are determined to use every proved means of destroying it. A majority 
of 79,883 fairly establishes tin* value of bandaging ami scraping the tree 
stems. Of those opposed to these measures were a number of very large 
growers, whose faith in the efficacy of their arsenical spraying was such that 
they considered these precautions (bandaging and scraping stems! were no 
longer necessary. A good many others who opposed these precautions stated 
in their opinion that every one should be permitted to baud or scrape or omit 
to do so just as they thought lit. 

TABLE JV. 

Indicating Result of Enquiry as to the Advisability of Permitting the 
Unrestricted Sale ok Infested Fruit. 


•’ sP Ip i!i 111 i Hi 

Hi A Iji 111 Afs 

id !|j Hi HI mu 

i ill ill 111 ill mill 


■lit 

JH 1 J 

lllll 

mis! 


Wirrabara ..9 0,435 ” nil nil 100 — 

Stanley .. 14 17,408 7 3,272 84 16 

20 15,886 8 3,748 81 19 

Coonawarra 13 17,260 nil nil 100 

Mount Lofty Range* (outer) 20 44,710 1 81 24,382 03 .16 

„ „ (inner) 28 17,220 j 35 I 25,100 41 59 

--1- 

Total* .. ..113 121,080 1 81 56,502 1 68 32 

Those opposed to permitting the unrestricted sale of Infested fruit ore re¬ 
presented In the replies received by 121,039 'trees; those in favour by 3d,302 
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This table shows most conclusively that the men who are vitally interested 
In the apple growing Industry do not wish to sell the Infested fruits. In the 
young districts of Ooonawarra and WJrrabara not a vote was recorded in 
favour of permitting the sale of the Infested fruit. In Stanley, Barossa, and 
the outer Mount Lofty Ranges among fruitgrowers proper large majorities 
voted against the unrestricted distribution. In one district only, viz., the inner 
Mount Lofty Ranges, a small majority voted in favour of the free sale. In 
the aggregate the owners of 121,939 trees opposed the unrestricted sale, and 
56,502 favoured it, or more than 2 to 3 against the sale. These opinions are 
from persons who have weighed the possible results of the course indicated 
In the replies they have given, and I humbly submit they should—in the 
framing of future laws upon this subject—have due respect attached to them. 
Rome growers considered the Infested fruits might be sold to factories in the 
centres of infection on condition that they were immediately used in manu¬ 
facturing preserves or vinegar. Others thought they might be sold outside 
Goyder's line, where apples are not grown. Several large growers declared 
they were indifferent what action was taken; they were satisfied the amount 
of Infested fruits which remained after they sprayed, &c., would not be worth' 
consideration. In this latter view there is much with which I agree, but to 
limit the chances of getting any return for infested fruits would, in my 
opinion, be the form of compulsion most likely to lead to an Intelligent and 
determined effort to subdue the pest by spraying or any other means found 
affective. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September 1, 1903:— 

In our former we reported dry conditions being experienced through¬ 
out the northern areas, which continued so far into August that farmers began 
to seriously fear that they had missed the seasonable rains; but, fortunately, 
towards the last Meek of the month useful rains have fallen on the south¬ 
western Queensland border and in our far north, but more especially during 
the past forty-eight hours the rainfall has been of such a general character 
that all the agricultural areas have participated in the downpour. Mean 
while glaziers report plenty of feed and an average lambing season, this 
being more favourable in the middle and lower north, whilst farmers are now 
well satisfied with the prospects. 

The commercial position throughout the State is generally sound, although 
traders complain of an exceptionally duU month’s business. This can be 
paitly attributed to the houses not caring to push sales owing to the un¬ 
favourable dry outlook; however, rain records just to hand are most glowing, 
and even Broken Hill, where they have been bringing water by rail service 
yesterday received sufficient for several months’ requirements; this will enable 
all the mines to again resume full working operations. In Metals, Silver has 
shown a slight firming, whilst Copper has fairly held up, but Lead is weaker. 

Breadstuffs.—London advices per mail report fine weather, which enabled 
the bulk of a large haycrop to be secured In excellent condition. Heavy rain 
however, was falling at the date of writing, July 22, which, as harvest was 
near at hand, was not to be desired, and from cables to hand we gather that 
the harvest has been a wet one. From Europe the reports are more satisfac¬ 
tory, as the Wheat in the South of France was being harvested in excellent 
condition. America.—The Manitoba crop is not expected to be so heavy as 
last, but an increased area under Wheat will probably bring up the total pro¬ 
duce to about the same quantity as in 1902. Melbourne and Sydney are both 
blocked with American wheat and flour, and as more is yet to arrive the 
holders will have some difficulty In clearing out before harvest The feature 
in the Adelaide market has been repurchases of South Australian wheat from 
Sydney and Melbourne, and it is anticipated that 12,000 to 15,000 hags of our 
own wheat will be reimported within the next few weeks, and more is 
offering. This has made (he larger mills careteas buyers, and 5/4 is now an 
outside quotation for f.a.q. The Orpheus, with Argentine wheal; arrived, and 
came into port, but as only some 250 tons were disposed of here (country mil- 
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lers being the only buyers), she has been ordered on to Melbourne. Very little 
business lias been done in Flour, though some 300 tons of Manitoba and Dor¬ 
set were disposed of at prices under local quotations. Offal has been exceed 
lngly quiet, and values are difficult*to quote. In Forage, with no export orders 
coming along and feed plentiful, chaff merchants have had an unusually quiet 
month, so that their quotations are nominal. Scarcely any enquiry for Oats 
and Barley. 

Although potatoes hare been in strong demaud throughout the mouth, re¬ 
sulting in stocks at Mount Gambler being considerably reduced, values le- 
mam unchanged. Onions continue plentiful, but as the season advances buyeis 
are more critical with the sample, so that prime shows an improvement, whilst 
for off-condition lots lower rates have to be accepted to quit. 

The conditions for the marketing of Dairy Products have been most favour¬ 
able. and supplies of Butter luue so rapidly increased that we already are 
having a surplus, but as values in Victoria have held up. this State has been 
enabled to readily place her extras in Broken Hill and Western Australia. As 
expected prices for Fresh in Prints had to give way about 3d. per lb., but no 
material reduction now on these prices is likely to take place, as Factories am 
preparing to pack into bulk for export to the Home Market. In the Egg- 
producing districts this season is said to be quite a month earlier, but owing 
to the dearth of poultry it is generally reckoned that quantities of Eggs mar¬ 
keted will not compare with the flush of last year. During the month prices 
steadily eased, but as pickleis have already started operations, values at the 
moment are Arm. Cheese has had a good month’s business, with quality show¬ 
ing a slight advance on former quotations. Bacon and Hams only met with 
dull sale, but as there has been a decided hardening in the Live Market it 
is expected that an advance in value for the cured article is imminent Honey 
has continued to move freely at higher rates. Beeswax in demand. Almonds. 
•—Trade in this line has been slow, and prices show a slight easing. 

In Carcass Pork the catalogues have not been just as heavy as Is usual at 
this time of the 3 ear, but good selling rates were obtained for oest quality, 
whilst Veal has been coming forward freely, prime stuff meeting with strong 
demand. 

Live Poultry is meeting with excellent market, with satisfactory prices 
secured, especially for all coops of quality. 


Mabxbt Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, no demand; farmers' lots, 5'2 
to 5/3 on trucks per bushels 60 IT). 

Flour.— City brands, £12 to £12 10/; country, £11 10/ to £12 per ton 
2,000 lb. 

Bran.-lid, to llld.* pollard, 1/1 to 1/2 per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and Dun, 2/3; >\hite champions, 2/0 per bushel 
40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting/ 4/2 to 4/6; Cape, 3/ to 3/3 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.—£4 10/ per ton of 2,240 IT)., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamblers, £2 10/ per 2,240 lb. 

Onions.—Gamblers, £2 5/ to £2 17/6 per 2,240 lb. 

Butter.--Creamery and factory prints, 9d. to 10 d.; private separator and 
best dairy, 8 d. to Pd.; well-graded store, 7i<3. to 8 d. 

Cheese.—S.A. best factory, 7d. to 8 d.; ordinary, 5d. to 6 d. per lb. 

Bacon.--Factory-cured sides, 7$d. to 8 d.: farm flitches, 6 $d. to 7d. 

Hams.—S. A. factory, 9$d. to 10$d. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, 8 id.; in casks, f.o.b., lOd. per doaen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 6 d. to 6 $d.; tins, 5d. to 6 d. per lb. 

Honey —3d. for best extracted, in 60-Ib, tins; beeswax, 1/1J per lb. 

Almonds.—Fine softshells, 5d.; kernels, lid. per lb. 
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Carcass M«at—Fair baconers to prime shop porkers, 5d. to 6d. per lb.;, 
medium to fair, 4d. to 3d.; good veaterg, aid. to Sid.; poor to medium, Id. 
to 2d. 

Poultry.—Dressed turkeys. 7d. to 8d. per lb.; fowls, 6id. to 7$d. In live 
birds, heavy weight table roosters, 2/ to 2/G each; good hens and fair-con¬ 
ditioned cockerels, 1/5 to 1/10; poor and light, 1/2 to 1/4; ducks, 2/ to 8/; 
geese, 2/0 to 8/; pigeons, 7d.; turkeys, 5id. to 7id. per lb. live weight for poor 
to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on imported 
lines. Grain, flour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port Adelaide. Dairy 
products are city auction mart rates. In grain, chaff, and potatoes sacks are included, 
but weaghed as produce. Packages free with bulk butter and cheese. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of August, 1903:— 

Adelaide .. 2 34 Manoora 2*35 Echunga 4*09* 

Hawker .. 1*19 Hoyleton .. 221 Macolesfield .. 3*66 

Cradock .. 0*94 Balaklava 1*91 MeadowB .. 4*38 

Wilson .. 0*80 ‘ Port Wakefield .. 1*64 Str&thalbyn .. 2*42 

Gordon .. 0*72 Saddleworth .. 2*15 Calhngton 2*34 

Quorn .. 0*56 Marrabel .. 2’34 Langhorne’s Bridge 1*80 

Port Augusta .. 0*62 Riverton .. 2*37 Milang .. 1*90 

Port Germem .. 1*14 Tarlee .. 2*19 Wallaroo .. 0*78 

Port Pine .. 0*90 Stockport .. 1*81 Kadina .. 112 

Crystal Brook .. 1*52 Hamley Bridge .. 1*78 Moonta .. 1*10 

Port Broughton .. 1*17 Kapunda .. 2*38 Green’s Plains .. 1*50 

Bute .. 1'14 Freeling .. 2*07 Maitland .. 1*72 

Hammond .. 1*12 Stockwell .. 2*99 Ardrossan .. 1*52 

Bruce ... 0*82 Nuriootpa .. 3*15 Port Victoria .. 106 

Wilmington .. 1*32 Angaston .. 3*06 Curramulka .. 1*69 

Melrose .. 168 Tanunda 3*14 Minlaton .. 1*88 

Booleroo Centre .. 1*47 Lyndoch .. 2*64 Stansbury .. 1*65 

Wirrabara .. 1*93 Mallala .. 1*99 Warooka .. 1*37 

Appila .. 1*71 Roseworthy .. 1*66 Yorketown ... 1*40 

Laura ., 2*22 Gaoler .. 167 Edithburg .. 1*47 

Caltowie .. 2*35 Smithfield 1*52 Fowler’s Bay .. 0*68 

Jamestown .. 1*79 Two Wells ,. 217 Streaky Bay 1*17 

' Gladstone .. 1 *83 Virginia .. 1 *79 Port Elliaton .. 2*06 

Georgetown .. 1*77 Salisbury 2*65 Port Lincoln . 2*94 

Namd\ .. 1*77 Tea Tree Gully .. 2*88 Cowell .0*82 

Redhill .. 186 Magill .. 2*83 Queenscliffe .. 2*31 

Koolunga .. 2*08 Mitcham .. 2*36 Port Elliot .. 2*88 

Carrieton .. 1*39 Oaf era .. 4*08 Goolwa .. 3*01 

Eurelia .. 0*93 Clarendon .. 3*72 Meningie 2*08 

Johnsburg .. 0*76 Morphett Vale .. 2*18 Kingston .. 3*51 

Orroroo .. 0*84 Noarlunga .. 2*43 Robe .. 3*58 

Black Rook .. 1*02 Willunga .. 4*07 Beachport .. 3*75 

Petersburg *. 1*32 Aldinga .. 2*76 Coonalpyn .. 1*55 

Yon gala .. 1*47 Normanville .. 4*00 Bordertown .. 1*48 

Terowie .. 1*39 Yankalilla .. 4*24 Frances .. 2*07 

Yaroowie .. 1*56 Eudunda .. 1*95 Naracoorte .. 2*59 

Hallett . < 1*99 Truro .. 1*79 Luoindale .. 3*06 

Mt. Bryan .. 2*33 Palmer .. 1*86 Penola .. 2*78 

Burra .. 8*00 Mount Pleasant .. 3*07 Millicent .. 3*50 

Snowtown .. 1*88 Blumberg .. 3*17 Mount Gambler .. 4*18 

Brinkworth .. 1*94 Gumeracna .. 3*99 WelUagton 1*42 

Blyth .. 1*70 Lobethal .. 3*57 Murray Bridge .. 1*22 

Clare * .. 2*97 Woedaide .. 3*99 Manuum .. 1*24 

Mintaro Central .. 3*06 Hahndorf .. 3*90 Morgan .. 1*00* 

Water vale .. 2 87 Nairne .. 3*31 Overland Corner.. 0*98 

■ Auburn_.. 2*69 Mount Barker .. 4*13 Renmark .. 1*05* 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Yorketown, July 11. 

Present—Messrs. Correll (chair), Koth, Domaschenz, Jung, c. and A. E. 
Anderson, Vans tone, Bull, Davey, Latty, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Seven meetings held during the year with an average 
attendance of nine members. Generally more interest had been manifested 
by the members in the work. The visit by Professor Towar last spring was 
much appreciated by the formers of the district. Mr. W. Correll was elected 
•Ohairman and Mr. R. Newbold re-elected Hon. Secretary. 


Arden Va!e» July 6. 

Present—Messrs. Warren (chair), Eckert, Pearce, Fricker, G. W. and F. H. 
Williss, Francis Schutloffell, Klinberg, and Hannermann (Hon. Sec), and 
four visitors. 

Cultivator v. Scarifier.—Mr. E. H. Warren read a paper on this subject. 
There was no question that production throughout Australia would have 
to be cheapened if they were to make a living out of wheat growing in 
competition with other countries. Improved machinery and implements 
were the groundwork of cheapness in production. In their northern country 
anything that will reduce or largely take the place of horses, and, con¬ 
sequently, the outlay for horsefeed, will be a great factor in this direction. 
It was in this connection he wished to discuss the cultivator, which he pre¬ 
ferred to the scarifier for their district The draught of the cultivator was 
less, due, he thought, to the fact that it was easier to draw three tines 
cutting four inches each to one tine mo\ing 10 inches to a foot of ground, 
as was the case with the scarifier. Then the more tines the better was the 
land pulverized; for the penetration of a hard surface set implements were 
better than those of stump-jump class. The action of the spring-tooth cultiva¬ 
tor was quite different; the implement itself was light but the springs keep 
the tines in the soil. The cultivator has been improved in this State, the 
pressure being on the rear of the section instead *>f on the centre. If the 
Implement could be lengthened and a seedbox attachment added without 
Increasing the draught too much, they would have an ideal Implement. The 
points of the tines should not be more than 3 inches or 4 inches in width. 
Most of the members doubted the merits of the cultivator, and Mr. Eckert, 
who has recently purchased one. condemned if strongly: he considered the 
scarifier preferable, especially for hard land. Mr. Pearce had been trying 
the reversible steel plates for his scarifier, but found them too mild for hia 
work. 


Elbow Hill, July 21. 

Present—Messrs, lluim (chair), W. and J. Ward, Wills, Robertson, and Pike 
•(Hon. Sec.;, and nine visitors. 

Lessons of the Drought.—Mr. W. Ward forwarded a paper on “What do 
we learn in dry season#*?” lie thought one of the strongest lessons they had 
received was the necessity for providing stores of feed for their stock. In 
1901 they could have saved more feed than they did by using the binder. 
He thought they should make a practice of cutting at least 60 acres each 
year with the binder, which could be threshed and the straw saved for future 
use. Members were of opinion that the binder would in the future take a 
more prominent part in fanning operations in this district Mr. Dunn read 
•extract from July issue of The Journal of Agriculture, in which the writer 
Advocated cutting the straw immediately after stripping and saving ft for 
food. 

Ice Plant-Members reported that this weed was spreading .rapidly In 
the loose soils, and rolling was suggested as a means of destroying the plant. 
Members would like to know whether members of other branches can suggest 
any effective treatment 
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Boothby, July 14. 

Present—Messrs. Whyte (chair), Cliaplin, Cam, Bradley, Fouids, Henderson, 
Way, Sims, and Turnbull (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report.-^Slx meetings held, with an average attendance of seven 
members. Four papers had been read, and a public social gathering held. 
The very severe season had made it difficult to carry on the ^ork of the 
branch. 

HoedrJil v, Discdrill.— Discussion took place on the relative merits of the 
two classes of seeddrills, members generally favouring the discdrill, and es¬ 
pecially for dirty land. 

Kabbit Destiuction.—Mr. Bradley reported that he was very successful in 
destroying rabbits in their burrows with fumes of sulphur and saltpetre. He 
dissolved 8 oz. of saltpetre in sufficient water to saturate an old wheatbag, 
which, when dr,v, he cut into pieces about 4 inches to 6 inches square. The 
pieces of bagging were then doubled up and dipped into boiling sulphur. As 
soon as they are dry the bagging is ready for use, and one should be placed 
in each burrow leading to the warren, being protected with brush or stone, 
to keep the dirt from failing in on it. Each piece of bag is then lighted and 
the earth covered o\or the burrow entrance. 


DowIlngvIIIe, July 10. 

Present Messrs. Illman (chair), Phelps, Mason, Crowell, Whittaker, Hol¬ 
land, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Managemert of Farm Horses Air Lock considered the question of 
great importance to farmers. The better the horse was managed the more 
profitable It was to th^ owner. Bad management quickly resulted in deterio¬ 
ration. He thought the feeding had a good deal of bearing on the question 
of sore shoulders. At one time he used to give his horses a good bit of 
boiled wheat and wheat chaff, and frequently had them suffering from sores. 
For some years lie had been feeding with wheat chaff, pollard, and dry oats, 
mixed with a little salt, and scarcely ever had a horse affected with sore 
shoulders; besides whidi, they were more spirited. Mr. Phelps gave this 
working horses short feed morning and noon, and long lmy at night. To 
prevent sore shoulders he advised keeping the collars fairly tight. Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery was afraid the trouble was partly due to the fact that with a team 
of six or eight horses a man had not sufficient time to attend to them as he 
Should do. Often the collars were put on when still damp from perspiration. 
Mr. Phelps had been giving his horses molasses mixed with oats, in addition 
to chaff and hay, and found they did better work than usual. He did not 
think he had this year used half the quantity of oats that he used to formerly. 
For sore Bhoulders he thought Oondy’s fluid the best dressing. 


Mlnlaton, July 25. 

Present—Messrs. Martin (choir), Mayer, Correll, Anderson, Boundy, Ben¬ 
nett, Brown, and McKeneie (Hon. Sec.) 

Field Trial.—It was resolved to arrange for a field trial of a locally manu¬ 
factured seed and fertiliser drill. 

Dairying.—Considerable discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr E. Correll, members generally agreeing with the writer. 

Young Farm Stock.—Mr. John Anderson read a paper on this subject. To 
get the most suitable kind of stock for the different classes 
of farm work it was generally necessary Dor the farmer to 
breed and rear them himself, as usually the right class cannot 
be purchased in the market. The first thing, therefore, to consider was what 
did they require, and then having decided this he would urge that only the 
best of stock be bred from. The results would always be more reliable when 
both the parents were purebred, though not necessarily of 
the same breed. This applied to all stock equally. Having 
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secured the young animals, he was a strong advocate tor keeping them in 
good condition; there was nothing to gain and a good deal to lose by stint¬ 
ing them when young. With large stock It was most Important that the dam 
should have plenty of good food While suckling her young. In all cases he 
would advocate the castration of the males l>efore they were weaned, as they 
will get over the operation quicker than at a later date. With horses, the best 
time for the mareg to foal was in August, or even earlier, if feed is plentiful. 
The early foals, as a rule, thrive better than late foals. Cows should be timed 
to calve at the season most suitable to individual circumstances. 

Annual Report—The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings since pre¬ 
vious annual meeting in May, 1902. Thirteen meetings had been held with 
an average attendance of 7 5 members. The resolution carried last year that 
each member should take it In turn to read a paper had worked very well, 
only one member falling to fulfil his obligation in this direction. The atten¬ 
dance generally had not been satisfactory. Some members had only attended 
two or three meetings. The Hon. Secretary had attended every meeting as 
the members seemed to expect he would, yet he could see no reason why 
members who do not attend regularly themselves should expect the Hon. Sec¬ 
retary to do so. He considered that it wag the duty of every member to 
attend the meetings whenever it was possible to do so. With a view to 
securing fresh blood he suggested that members should retire after a certain 
number of years; it hardly seemed fair that they should retain their posi¬ 
tions for years to the exclusion of others. Failing tills, he would suggest 
an increase in the membership of branches. Experimental work with rust- 
resistant wheats had been carried out during the year, various manures had 
been tested, and included in other tests had been experiments with lucerne, 
which fodder crop appeared to promise well in this locality. He thought that 
much good would result if the Government were to give the branches more 
help in carrying out experiments with manures, seeds, &c. Professor Towar 
had paid them a visit during the year. In his opinion the officers of the 
department should visit the branches to a greater extent than in the past. 


Gawler River, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. H. Roediger (chair), ICrelg, B tiller, Leak, Badcock, F. 
Roediger, Winckel. Barrett, Day, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Orange Scale.—Tt was resolved that this branch favours the enforcement 
of the present regulations prohibiting the sale of fruit, &c., infested by orange 
red scale. 

Farm Implements.—Mr. Day read a paper on this subject While they 
could not farm to advantage without the seeddrill and the twine binders, some 
of the more recently Introduced Implements had not been altogether ft success. 
The spring-tooth cultivators, in his opinion, did not work as they should, 
the shares having a tendency to slip over strong weeds, &nd in stony ground 
they wanted something that would give. Then, if the spring is tempered to 
keep its original set it Is likely to break in rough land, while, if not 
well tempered they draw back and the share will drag Instead of cutting. 
For plain land, free of stones, he would not recommend the Bpring-tooth culti¬ 
vator. The Schrapel scarifier was light yet firm, and he believed a very food 
Implement. Recently there was held in this locality a trial of the sulky cul¬ 
tivator, lever harrow, and disc harrow. He thought the lever harrow a very 
likely implement, but was not favourably impressed with the other two. The 
disc harrows left the soil too ridgy for the use of binders. t Mr. F. Roediger 
stated that these harrows were largly used In some parts of Victoria, bht 
where tine crop was harvested with the binder they were unsuitable. Opinions 
were divided as to merits of the lever harrows, some members being of opinion 
that they would be particularly useful in harrowing growing crops. For 
plain land members thought the Schrapel pattern of cultivator very useful 
For rough, stony land an implement that will stand the work without being 
too heavy was required. It was agreed that the spring-tooth cultivator 
was net equal to the scarifier for destroying Weeds, except In the early stage 
of growth, and also that It required mote horse strength to cover the same 
area to the same depth as the scarifier. In rough, stony land it was, how¬ 
ever, a useful implement. 
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Wlifimo*, July 4. 

PresentsMessrs. Blacker (dhttir), Richards, W. and J. Binney, Allen, Atkin* 
sen, Y&ndrey. Malpas, Brown, and Hughes (Hon. See.). 

Officers.—Messrs. T. PengHly, W. Binney. and J. A. Hughes were elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Prospects of the Fruit Industry.—On July 10 Mr. George Quinn gave a 
very instructive lecture on the fruit industry. He had been very strongly 
Impressed with the possibilities of the district in this direction. On the gentle 
hill slopes as well as on the rich soil of the plains he was convinced that 
currants would do well, and even with the reduced prices w'hdch would most 
probably prevail with an increase In production they would be profitable. 
Almonds should do well here, especially when planted In rows around the 
orchard or vineyard. I^arge plantations do not appear to be a success, 
the inner rows of trees falling to set their fruit properly. Although the 
Brandis almond fetched the highest price per pound, the Californian paper 
shell would yield a greater proportion of kernel as compared to the weight 
of the shell. Apriedts would do well in this locality, and should pay for 
drying. Prunes at present prices should be well worth growing. For 
apples and pears much of the land in the ranges was eminently suited, and 
he thought that considerable quantities of each would be produced in the 
future. The export should provide a profitable outlet for both apples and 
pears. A number of questions were asked and answered by Mr. Quinn, 
who wag accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his address. 


Naracoortc, July 11 • 

Present -Messrs. Foster (chair), Wnrdle, Duttield, McKay, Cue, and Sehfiickel 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. - Mr. Wardle stated that he had found the practice of rugging 
cows distinctly beneficial. For impaction he had pro\cd the following 
drench effective, viz, a teaspoonful each of gunpowder, saltpetre, and 
whiting dissohed in two pints of vinegar. 

Grasses for Pasture.—The Chairman read a paper on tin* cultivation of 
grasses and other fodders. Where conditions suit there was no question 
that lucerne ranked first. It requited a deep, rich soil, with plenty of 
humus to give the mhximum return; but there were many places in this loca¬ 
lity where It would do well, it would be well to try it on some of the good 
loams and black plain land overlying a mixture of clay and marl, and with 
water witlhiu easy reach. Seed should be sown in September or October, 
the land being thoroughly worked l>eforelnind. Half a hundredweight of bone 
super pet acre sown with the seed would give the young plant a good start. 
Best results are secured where the lucerne can be irrigated during the 
summer. It was better to cut the crop and feed the stock Instead of allow¬ 
ing them to graze on the Innd. Rye grass would be round a good doer on the 
block soil, but not on sand or loam in this district. In some parts of the 
south-east sowing down the land to rye grass has increased the canning 
capacity fourfold. Prairie grass, cocksfoot, foxtail, crested dogstati, and 
Yorkshire fog have all done w^ell in different parts, but will not stand sheep 
grazing on them. None of them can be regar<led as summer grasses. Clovers 
do w^ell for a time, but are short-lb ed hen* North of Xanicoorte a num¬ 
ber of clovers appear on the plains after the land hap been manured with 
super, and these last quite as long as the Imported clovers, ami give just as 
good food. The burrs on the native clover are, however, objectionable in 
the wool. For the moist sand and loamy soils he believed Paspalum diia- 
t a turn would pro\e the best summer grass. On the black land it did not 
do well with him, but on sandy loam it was very promising. He noticed 
that guinea gross was very highly spoken of by Mr. Jenkins; of Balhannah, 
and it should lie well worth trying here. Several members advised sow¬ 
ing lucerne in April. The Hon, Secretary found lparley the best to sow with 
it for protection. Red clover was mentioned by Mr. Buck as doing well in 
some parts of the district. 
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Dumpy Manure.— Mr. Duttleld drew attention to the lumpy condition In 
Which wme manure had been sent out, especially Thomas phosphate, add 
wished to know whether any of the strength of the manure, was lost [Not 
necessarily but to ensure regular distribution, and to enable the soil moisture 
to act on the constituents of the manure, it is important that it be in a flue 
state of division.—Kd.l 

Pickling Heed Wheat.—Mr. Buck had sown 40 acres with wheat pickled 
with Milestone at rate of J-lb. per bag in strong brine for from lb to 20 
minutes; but the seed had germinated very badly. On another field be 
sowed seed pickled in the same manner; bnt, in addition to putting 5fi Tb. 
per acre of super In with the seed he applied 50 lb. of lime with very 
good results. Where the lime w as shut off and 1 cwt. of super applied the 
germination was oad Members could not account for the failure, unless 
the seed had been left In the pickle too long. 

Tree Planting.—Mr. Hclilnckel urged the necessity for planting trees in this 
locality. Good firewood even was not now plentiful near the township, and 
he was convinced It would pay them to grow either black wattle or sheaoak 
for firewood. Both would grow on their otherwise waste land, and the 
former would yield a profitable return from the bark. Timber for buildings, 
fences, and railway sleepers would become scarcer every year, and he was 
certain that It would pay to plant suitable kinds of trees, as If they got 
nothing themselves from the trees their children would profit. Mr. Wardle 
slated that he was getting 10 posts j>er tree from some trees he planted 10 
years ago. He was continually planting trees, and thought every farmer 
should do the same. lie got better results from trees raised by himself 
than from those received from the Forest Department. Most seed ihe 
planted In February, and set out tile trees when he had leisure. Wattle 
seed should be planted about August. 


Inkerman, July 7. 

Present Messrs. <\ II. Daniel (chair). Smart, Sampson, Board, Mug ford, 
Lomuian, Fraser, and (\ E. Daniel (Hon. Hec.). 

Pig Breeding. -The Hon. Secretary read a papet on breeding and keeping 
pigs. He was confident that there was a substantial income to be made 
out of pigs in this district, if properly managed. To do that about 200 acres 
of land ami a fair amount of capital would be required. About half the 
land shopld be divided into not less than live paddocks, and be fenced with 
pig-proof fences. The ling-fence should be 3 ft. high, to keep out other 
stock; j>osts, 27 ft. apart, with three iron dropjfers between. The fence 
should be of six wires, the first two barb, the next plain and barb wire 
alternately. The five lower wires should l>e alxnit five inches apart, and 
the top wire 10 inches from the one ImjIow it. For plain wire Waite’s special 
was best. The division tepees would be the same as thfc ring fence, except 
the top barb wire would not he required. The ring fence would cost nlKHit 
4/ per chain, and .the division fences would cost 3/ per chain, or a total cost 
of £40, l»esides laltour. in addition, a smaller wire-netted paddock for young 
pigs would be required. A rough shed and straw stack for shelter should 
be provided in each paddock. Each year one paddock should be cropped 
with peas one with a mixture of barley and oats, add the other two with 
barley. These paddocks, together with the wheat that could be grown on 
the rest of the farm, would keep a large number of pigs the year through. 
About 15 breeding sows could be kept and when feed is plentiful in the 
paddocks stores could be bought for fattening. As a change, and to assist 
In topping up. copra cake mid molasses might be used with advantage. It, 
was surprising how quickly pigs improve with this addition to their food. 
A rnunlwr ot styes would Ite needed. Their post would depend on materials 
available. A ham for the grain and a large boiler for boiling the food would 
also he necessary', and water must be provided In each paddock. Where 
a permanent supply of water Is available a,small area of lucerne should be 
grown under irrigation. -When the pigs are Shut up for fattening lie would 
advise the balk of the grain be barley, as a huger yiekl than wheat per acre 
on a be grown. He thought it advisable to vary the. method of preparing the 
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food. Sometimes the grain should bo boiled, sometime# crushed, and occa¬ 
sionally soaked for a day beforehand. Ho would prefer to breed from ft 
long raking sow crossed with a good Essex boar. He would not mind muc h 
If the sow was a bit narrow and fat sided, provided she was a good mote*. 
These sows, as a rule, will produce large Utters compared with the pure¬ 
bred Essex or Berkshire, and for bacon the progeny was decidedly better, 
though tlie pure breeds might produce porkers at an earlier age. On every 
farm at leest two brood sows should be kept, and two or three small pad¬ 
docks fenced off for rearing pigs. Some of the members did not think the 
writer’s methods practicable, nor was the fence considered pig-proof. Mr. 
Smart did not believe in the long-nosed pig favoured by the Hon. Secretary, 
preferring a pig short in the nose and broad in the back. Pigs should be 
fed three times a day, the styes kept scrupulously clean, and where the floor 
is good enough all the solid food fed on the floor. 


Strathalbyn, July 20. 

Present—Messrs, Sissons (chair), McAnaney, Cockburn, Blake, Ranklne, 
Heed, Watt, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Horsebreedlng.—Paper read at previous meeting by Mr. Mules on how to 
breed a hack was well discussed, members generally considering the lines 
laid down as not being applicable to small farmers, though suitable, perhaps, 
for large stations. 

Rugging Cows - Mr. P Cockburn read ft paper on this subject. He gave 
particulars of four weeks’ test with six cows. He flrst used rugs made of 
wheat bags, but did not consider them suitable, being too small and not 
waterproof. He wns now using light waterproof rugs, which can be pur¬ 
chased at a reasonable cost He was in one sense unfortunate in getting 
exceptionally cold weather during the period of the test, on one occasion 
the glass showing a lower reading than any recorded there during the past 
30 years. The results of the test were as follows-—During the week pre¬ 
vious to «*ugging the yield was 526 lb. of milk, the following week 662 lb., 
showing an Increase of 27 !b.; third week, 689 lb., an increase of 29 lb.; 
fourth week, 649, showing a decrease of 34 lb. This he put down to the 
heavy frost on Friday, the 10th July, whidb not only was extremely trying 
to the cows, but also cut down the feed to no small extent. The cows have 
been picking up their own feed all the time, and the milk has been taken 
from the same six cows, which have had no special treatment to increase 
the milk: they were all kept in the open paddock as usual. One thing he 
would point out, and that is that it iq very necessary that on a warm day 
the rug should be removed. He was convinced that rugging was well worth 
adopting. He had been unable to test the effect on the percentage of fat in 
the milk, owing to the directors of the local factory not giving the manager 
facilities for testing the milk. He thought this a great mistake, and although 
he would not go so far as to advocate tests being made free of charge, he 
certainly thought it to the advantage of the factory to undertake tests at 
actual cost of materials. It was true that milk was not purchased at the 
factory, but there was no doubt that it would pay to give the cream suppliers 
facilities for finding out which were their best cows. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion took place on the question of rugging of cows, opinions being about 
equally divided. 


Quorn, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Cook, Finlay, Venning, Potter, 
MeColl, Brewster, and Walker. 

Business.—Tbe hon. secretary forwarded sample of London Market cabbage, 
weighing 3U) tb., grown by him. Members considered this a splendid sample. 
The Chairman read extracts dealing with the value of copra cake for feeding 
stock; a good dally ration for draught horses was given as 18 lb. to 20 lb. chaff, 
10 lb. to 12 lb. mate, and 8 to 41b. of oil cake. 
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Colden Grove, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. Milne (chair), Bader, Maughan, Rawlings, Harper, Mo 
Ewin, Angove. Boas, N. J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitor* 
Poisoning Rabbits.—Mr. Harper wished to know the best way to apply 
strychnine to apple twigs to poison rabbits. He had found the bark completely 
stripped of the young growths pruned from the apple trees, and thought If 
poison were applied to these cuttings he would be able to destroy the rabbits. 
[The method adopted of treating sandalwood twigs for poisoning rabbits is 
as follows;—Strychnine and Sandalwood.—Dissolve 3 lb. or 4 lb. sugar in 2 
galls, water; add 2 lb. flour made into a nice smooth paste; dissolve 1 os. pure 
strychnine by boiling in \ pint of good vinegar, and mix all well together. Dip 
twigs into this and lav: the rabbits will die on the spot. This would doubtless 
be just as effective with apple twigs.—Ed,] 

Fig Complaint—A member reported that having a sow with pigs six weeks 
old, he took the young away to wean them, and put the sow in the yard; half 
an hour later he found she had completely lost the use of her hindquarters 
without any apparent cause. None of the members could suggest cause or 
treatment. 

Bordeaux Mixture.—Mr. Angove said he was incorrectly reported in July 
issue of The Journal when dealing with the manufacture of Bordeaux Mixture. 
He stated that if properly made the liquid, when all the precipitate had settled, 
would be colourless; if any colour remains more lime a,nd not water, as stated 
in report, should be added. Mr. Maughan was not satisfied on this point as 
he always noticed a blue tinge in the liquid, even after it had been standing 
for twenty-four hours. To settle the matter he made some Bordeaux Mixture 
in the ordinary way in the presence of the members, and then Mr. Angove put 
the liquid into a glass, added some more lime and filtered it (in order to save 
time), showing a perfectly colourless liquid. Mr. Angove then pointed out that 
if the blue tinge remained after being allowed to stand for twenty-four hours 
the mixture was not properly prepared, some of the copper not having been 
dissoh ed. The undissolved portion would therefore be wasted, though the loss 
would probably be very small. 


Reeves Plains, July 10. 

Present- Messrs. George (chair). Worfel, Cosden, Jenkins, J. G. and A. H. 
Folland, Oliver, W. H., W., and H. Day, and McCord (Hon. Sec.), and several 
visitors. 

Tree Planting.—Mr. H. K. Laffer, of the Boseworthy Agricultural College, 
gave a paper as follows:—The subject of tree planting, both from a useful 
and an ornamental point of view, is one that is too little studied by the ave¬ 
rage landholder. Often, even in districts favoured by a good rainfall, the 
house is perched on a hill or on some open plain with scarcely a tree to 
relieve the monotony of the landscape. Nothing can be more dreary and 
cheerless for those who spend their lives under such conditions. Many may 
say they have trlefijp grow trees and flowers but without success, and put 
the failure down to ary conditions. Very often, however, they have been in a 
hurry to do too mudh at once, and have been unable to give it proper atten¬ 
tion owing to pressure of other necessary work. It Is far better to do a little 
at a time—just as much as can be properly tended in spare moments. Then, 
again, failure may be due to planting unsuitable trees. A man writes to a 
nurseryman and asks for a certain number of ornamental trees, and trusts 
to luck as to whether such trees will thrive under the conditions of the 
country in which they are to be planted. Borne grow well, others indif¬ 
ferently, and many not at all. Though every care is supposed to have been 
taken, yet some Important detail may, have been left out, such as planting 
too l&te and neglecting to water as soon as planted. It may be said that 
there is no water for such things, but how much waste water is thrown out 
each week where it Is of practically no use which, if properly used, would 
be sufficient to keep a few young trees and flowers growing through the 
hottest and dryest months. Given that the trees are adapted to the condi¬ 
tions of climate and soil under whidh they are planted, once fairly estab¬ 
lished, little or no artificial watering will be necessary. Considered from the 
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point of view of utility, tree planting has even greater claims on the time 
of a landholder. A farm studded with belts of timber of almost any kind 
and a homestead surrounded with trees Is worth perhaps a third more if 
put upon the market to be sold. Belts of timber, either around fields oar 
planted in dumps, constitute a shelter for stock in all weathers. Stock so 
sheltered will remain out and do much better than that not eo protected. 
Then, again, timber is always a valuable asset on a farm. Year by year 
land is cleared of trees and very little is done to replace the natural forest. 
Consequently the country is gradually l*ecoming denuded of timber; winds, 
having free play, sweep across the length and breath of the land, raising dust- 
storms and playing havoc with crops and vegetation of all kinds. It may 
be said that timber l>elts rob the crops in a field. This Is very true, but 
then, the tree must draw its nourishment from the soil as well as the 
wheat crop. The tree, being stronger, overcomes and starves the weaker 
crop of wheat. Would it not, then, be better to give the tree the space it 
requires, allowing that it is paying you io do so? No farmer will try to take 
two crops from land which will only grow one, and the same thing applies 
to growing crops right up to the trunks of trees which are intended as a 
shelter to the crop itself. The first essential to successful forestry is to 
procure* those trees suitable to the climatic conditions under which they wer^ 
living. One ol the most suitable trees for their district, and for all kinds of 
light land with a low rainfall, is the Aleppo pine, which will flourish on the 
poorest of limestone ridges, and will make handsome trees in a few years. 
On sandhills, also, it grows quickly once started. A clump of these trees 
soon forms a splendid break wind, un the heavier Noils its place may be 
taken by the Canary Island pine*. Members of the eucalyptus family, notably 
the sugar gum, are \ ei,v rapid growers. When planted close together they 
quickly assume fair proportions, and can be thinned out to the required dis¬ 
tance apart The wood so obtained can be put to many uses wttoere, probably, 
other timbers would have to be bought. To surround a house one could not 
wish for a more handsome tree than the enrol). It is extremely hardy, and 
uimre little water Is obtainable makes fairly rapid growth. The beans 
obtained from this tret* are excellent pig feed. In countries where the tree 
is much grown the beans are ground ami fed to stock in tin* form of meal, 
wiiich is very nutritious. Among the smaller trees the olive, tagosaste, and 
tamarisk might be mentioned. The olive thrives on limestone soils, and even 
If the fruit is put to no other use it is valuable as poultry feed, turkeys 
especially being very partial to it. The tagosaste is a first-class quick-growing 
hedge plant, and when allowed to grow’ without trimming will reach a height 
of from 10 to ir> feet. For our dry’ sandhills the tamarisk will be hard to beat. 
Once established and trimmed every year it grows quickly, making a beau¬ 
tiful dark green hedge w’hen planted about three feet apart. The tree grows 
readily from cuttings. Pines should lx* planted out early* in the season so 
that they may become established before the warm w’enther sets in. They 
grow very readily from seed, ami by* far the best plan is to sow* the seed 
in iH>ts sheltered from the wind and sun at about November or December. 
By keeping them moistened during the summer the young pines can be trans¬ 
planted in June without disturbing tthie roots. Another plan adopted at the- 
college this year prom Inch to be very* successful. That w f as to sow* seeds early 
In the year wiieti the ground was dry on the spot where the tree was to 
grow*. After the first rains, the laud belug warm, the seeds germinated 
readily, and are now growing nicely. From two to three seeds were put In 
at each idaoe, and when the pines are established the surplus ones will 
be removed. I’nder certain climatic conditions there is every possibility 
of n hot north wind ln»fore the trees are set in the soil. nn<l if they have not 
a good hold, the roots are unable to supply sufficient moisture, aud the trees 
are checked lw*votid recovery. Therefore it is the safest plan to disturb the 
roots as little as possible, and it is plainly' evident that a tree established 
from tlie seed has a letter chance even than one transplanted from a pot. 

<infiltrees will be found to do better If planted witen the weather begins to 
warm up and the chances of frost arc minimised. All the smaller trees men¬ 
tioned. such as the olive, tagosaste, and tamarisk, may be planted out at any 
time duriifg the w*4itg& Tamarisk cuttiugs if planted now in sandy soil 
should root readily, With reference to the preparation of the ground and the 
planting of the method will vary slightly. Should the ground be* 

heavy, the Is**! |dgn Id*to break It up to a good depth with the plough, say* 
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8 to 0 inches, or deeper if possible. This method gives plenty of loose soil 
for the young roots to penetrate quickly, and then once they are established 
the stronger roots push their way down through the harder subsoil. The 
large surface of loose broken soil affio*da ample room for the absorption of 
moisture, and will retain it better than if the trees were simply planted in 
holes surrounded by hard soil. Where the soil is lighter and more open such 
deep ploughing is unnecessary, and in sand probably the best way will be to 
* simply open out holes where the trees are to be placed. When the land is 
ready to receive the trees holes should be opened out, not necessarily large 
holes if the land has been properly prepared, but just sufficient to give loose 
soil to properly surround the roots. Care must be taken not to allow the 
roots, especially those of evergreens, to become dry. This is easily prevented 
by taking an old tin bucket mixing up some clay and water to the con¬ 
sistency of cream, and puddling the roots in it before planting. The tree 
is taken right out of this and placed in the soil, the fine coating of liquid 
mud adhering to the roots more readily, forming a close connection with the 
soil. It is always safest to give a certain amount of water to each tree 
immediately after planting. At any rate with evergreens this matter should 
ne\er be neglected. After this, unless Hhe weather should prove exceptionally 
•dry. it will be sufficient to keep the surface soil loose about the plants. When 
placing the tree In the soil care must he taken not to bunch the roots. If 
the trees are worth planting at all, it is worth a little extra time to do the 
work well. All roots should be carefully spread out and distributed over 
the surface on which the tree rests. The tap root, if there sltoould be one, is 
let straight down into the soil as it would grow naturally. Instances are 
on record where trees, having grown to a considerable size, have died, and 
on being grubbed up the roots were found to be twisted and matted, the 
whole root system not occupying a space larger than a washing tub. Had 

these trees been planted carefully thejr lives mlgtoit have been prolonged 

indefinitely. Touching on the subject of fruit trees, even in 
this district much might be done to provide a suoply of 

fresh seasonable fruils to the house. Apricots will do fairly 
well, and though the life, of the tree is not Jong, yet it will pay to 

try a few of these. Early peaches will do fairly well, and with watervmuch 
might be done with the later varieties. Even with apples and pears on the 
better soils a fair measure of success may he obtained. In a sheltered spot 
oranges might be worth trying. There is only one orange tree at the college, 
but that has had ho artificial watering whatever, yet the tree looks so well 
they intended trying a few more to see what the effect of Barossa water 
will be. As In the case of forest trees, a little care in planting will be amply 
repaid by the more rapid growth made by the young tree. Members generally 
agreed that tree planting In this district was necessary, both for breakwinds 
and to provide tfhelter for stock. Most of tlie members thought it was a good 
plan to grow a few fruit trees of suitable kinds, although some held that 
they could buy fruit so cheaply it was not worth the labour and expense of 
growing. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Ijiffer. 


Paskeville* August 8 

» 

Present—Messrs, l'ontlfex (chalrb Goodall, Price. Koch, Palm, MacDonald, 
Norris, Webr, Westphale, Meier, and O'ii rady (Hon. Sec.), and a number of 
visitors. 

Field Trial Society.—Delegates reported that it had been aiTanged to hold 
a field trial of harvesting machinery on the society's land near Paskeville, 
about the end of November or beginning of December. * 1 

Fertilisers.—Members decided to purchase their fertilisers this year in one 
parcel In order to secure the best terms. A committee was appointed to obtain 
quotations from the leading vendors. 

Social Gathering.—After conclusion of formal business a social was held to 
commemorate the completion of the eleventh year of the branch’s existence. 
A very pleasant evening was spent by the memls*rs and their friends, a large 
number of visitors being present 
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Balaklava, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Manley (chajr), Anderson, Baker, Neville, Reid, Robinson, 
Smith, Thompson, Thomas. Vivian, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Argentine Wheat.—The Hon. Secretary tabled sample© of Argentine wheat, 
and it was stated that two farmers in the neighbourhood had sown consider¬ 
able areas with this wheat with the intention of exporting the produce. 

Early Feed for Stock.—Mr. Thompson initiated a discussion on this subject; 
he tabled samples of white mustard 2 ft. to 3 ft in height, grown on land 
under hay last year. On some land he drilled In 10 lb. of seed per acrfe, but this 
was far too thick; where only 2 lb. was sown the results were very satisfac¬ 
tory. No manure was applied. He had been successful with peas sown on 
f&Uow land about the end of May; 1 bushel of seed and 100 lb. of manure per 
acre being applied with the drill. Mr. Anderson always put in some crop on 
the fallow for early feed, manuring the land well. He found mustard more 
suitable for sheep than for cows, as it tainted the milk, but he did not think 
there was any danger of it becoming a nuisance in their fields. Mr. Robinson 
worked up this year with the scarifier 140 acres of last year’s hay land, and 
sowed Cape barley at rate of 3-bushel per acre without any manure; the result 
was very satisfactoiy. Members werf* unanimous that farmers in this dis¬ 
trict should sow a mixture of mustard, barley, and rape on land under hay 
crop the previous year to provide feed for their sheep; in another paddock 
barley should be sown for horses and cows. 


Wlllung'a, August I. 

Present—Messrs. Pengilly (chair), Blacker, Richards Atkinson. J. and W. 
Burney, Malpas, Vaudrey. Brown, J A. Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Malting Barley.—Mr. W. J. Blacker, M.P., read a paper on this subject:— 
They all knew that the old system of farming was a thing of the past, and 
that in order to ensure success the land must be thoroughly cultivated, and 
well manured, and that a system of rotation of crops must be adopted, and 
that* grazing, dairying, pig-feeding, and the other adjuncts so necessary to 
good farming must be combined with it. Wheat, wool, and dairy produce are 
the most staple products of the farm for the simple reason that there is a 
constant demand for them in the markets of the world, and they should there¬ 
fore try in every possible way to produce only the very best. In addition to 
these products, however, there were many others which can be 
successfully grown, and which are absolutely required, both 
for home use, and also to a certain extent for export when opportunity 
offers. During the last twenty years farmers, as a rule, have unfortunately, 
In Ills opinion, gone in most extensively for cutting a very large proportion 
of their crop for hay, which generally has only a local market, and conse¬ 
quently the prices are very low'. It w r as only when drought existed in the 
other States that there was any chance of obtaining remunerative prices. This 
system of haygrowing had a tendency to induce bad cultivation and slovenly 
farming, no trouble being taken to secure good seed or prevent bunt and 
smut Then, again, they really had all their eggs in one basket because 
everything is swept off the land, and the farmer kept neither feed for stock the 
next year, nor had he straw or grain for bedding and feeding pigs, poultry, &c., 
whereas if only a quarter of the area cultivated were cut each year for hay 
and the remainder left for w r heat, barley, oats, &c„ the price of the hay for 
sale would be considerably increased, and the full market price obtained for 
the cereals, which often con be more readily turned into cash than hay, besides 
having sufficient refuse grain for their pigs and poultry. Wheat certainly 
should take first place, but malting barley, in his opinion, should come second, 
as a considerable quantity is required locally for malting and other purposes, 
the btflk of which has to be imported. There were difficulties to contend with 
In the growing, harvesting, and disposing of it, but still when such a large 
quantity is requited they should endeavour in every possible way to secure the 
bulk of the trade for themselves. They had plenty of land suitable for its 
growth, yet the Imports for Australia for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1903, amounted to 1,280.344 bushels, and the local production to only 279,840 
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bushels. Victoria imported nearly two-third* of the above total, and New 
South Wale* about one-fifth. South Australian Imports amounted to nearly 
17,000 bushels. When they considered the fact that in addition to freight 
there is a duty of 1/0 per cental, or 9d. per bushel, to pay, they would surely 
admit that they should retain a far larger proportion of this trade than they 
are now doing. In trying to secure this it was Important to find out why 
the maltsters give the preference to the imported article as against locally 
grown barley, am undoubtedly they do and In many cases unfairly so, as has 
been pointed out repeatedly by the press of the various States. The chief ob¬ 
jection seems to be in the harvesting, which is generally by the ordinary 
stripper, the maltsters complaining that it is thereby crackod and skinned, so 
much so that it prevents them from turning it profitably into a good sample of 
malt If the Cailifomians can overcome this difficulty, they should also be able to 
do so. and he believed it would be by substituting the twinebinder for 
the stripper, and threshing either by the header or by the flail, or the old- 
fashioned roller which was m use some 25 or 30 years agio. Those who in¬ 
tend giving barley growing a trial should commence with a small quantity, say 
20 or 25 acres, or even less; select light, sandy, or red loamy land, with a 
clay subsoil; fallow the land and keep it clean aud free from weeds by the 
occasional use of the cultivator, or by keeping it well fed down with sheep, 
or better still by the use of both cultivator aud sheep. Immediately after the 
wheat aud other crops are sown commence with the barley; this should be 
some time between the middle of May and the end of June. Select fine dry 
weather for sowing, prepare a good seed bed by thorough cultivation, and then 
drill in about 1 cwt of manure and 1$ to 2 bushels per acre of good dean seed. 
The seed should be well pickled as a preventative of smut. Every care must 
be taken in the harvesting to prevent the grain from being skinned; it should 
be carefully winnowed, and all small and lean grains removed; these can be 
used with advantage as pig feed. A good malting sample, which should 
meet with a ready sale at a fair price, could thus be secured. The straw 
could be utilized with very great advantage for feeding and bedding stock in 
winter, and thus be returned to the land as manure. Considerable, discussion 
followed. About 25 bushels per acre was considered a fair average crop in 
this district, the price averaging 3/ to 3/3 per bushel in Adelaide. Chevalier 
was the popular variety, but the new Hanna barley was well liked, and would 
probably bo largely grown Cutting with the binder and heading or threshing 
was considered preferable to stripping for malting oar ley, but was consider¬ 
ably more expensive. Members thought, however, that the value of the 
sheared straw would probably balance this extra expense. Thick sowdng— 
not less than 1$ bushels per acre—w T as generally favoured. 


Elbow Hill, August 5. 

Present—Messrs. H. Dunn (chair). J. and W. Ward, Pike, Harvey, Rehn, 
Spence, Hay, P. and E. Elieway, Wake; G. C. Dunn (lion. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Farm Management.—Mr. Hay rend a paper on “Farm and Home¬ 
stead.” The selection of the farm was of vital importance, but the purchaser's 
finances must govern the size and value of the farm. Where possible the land 
should be close to the market, or with facilities for reaching the market avail¬ 
able. A heavy burden of interest should be avoided, and it was better to pay 
Interest on a small farm of good quality than on a large area of Inferior land 
in a district of uncertain rainfall. The homestead should be as nearly as 
possible In the centre of the holding for convenience of working, but the most 
important point was access to the water supply. It was a mistake to build too 
small a homestead, but unnecessary expenditure should be avoided. The out¬ 
buildings should be substantial and lofty; stone walls were preferable, and 
the cheapest in the long run, as they are permanent, and there was no danger 
from fire. The stable should be built so that the feed can be put in frotti the 
back of the mangers, and the hayBhed should be In convenient position to the 
stables. All Implements should be kept under cover when not in use, and be 
cleaned and oiled before being put sway. The pigsties should be large, with 
good wood or cement floors, and well drained. Fences should be of a substan¬ 
tial character; split posts were preferable to round ones. Good gates should be 
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provided; if iron gates cannot be afforded any handy man could make timber 
gates at a coat of a few shillings. The paddocks should be divided into con- 
venient sices for working, and if possible be sheep-proof. No more horses than 
Actually required should be kept. A few dairy cows are necessary, also pigs 
and fowls. Only good stock should be kept, and these well attended to. He 
would, as far ns possible, only crop fallow land. The fallowing should be 
finished as soon as possible after seeding to allow the winter rains to soak into 
the lower soil. Any loss of feed through early fallowing was more than com¬ 
pensated by the extra crop. The fallow should be kept well worked up to hay 
harvest If spring rains are experienced; while the surface remains dry it wag 
waste of time and labour to cultivate. Weeds should be kept down by sheep, 
and the soil kept as clean as possible up to seed time. Shade for stock should 
be provided; if there is no natural shelter in the paddocks sugar gums or other 
suitable trees should be planted in the corners of each. 

Hearing Scrub Land.—The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. 
It was doubtful which method was best, to cut the scrub with the axe or to roJH 
it with the scrub roller drawn by bullocks. The former method, in average 
scrub land, woukt cost about 30/ per acre. Cutting will cost about 7/, and 
picking up ami burning about 3/ per acre. The expense of rolling is somewhat- 
more. Cutting ahead of the roller will cost 4/, picking up and burning 3/, cut¬ 
ting the stumps, clearing up the undergrowth, &c., will take a man one day to 
deal with an acre, then there was the keep of the bullocks. He estimated 
that it would take three weeks to roll 1U0 acres, and allowed £3 for feeding and 
watering ‘20 bullocks during this time; that 14 weeks will be occupied In clean¬ 
ing up. which, at 2.V per week (15/ wages and 10/ for keep) would amount to 
£17 10/. or a total of £55 10/. Members considered the estimate of logging 
and rolling too high, and also that in cutting with the a‘xe the stumps would 
reoulre recutting, thereby adding to the cost. Members also thought that 
more use might be made of the horses for rolling down scrub in the slack 
seasons. 


Wilmington, Augxist 5. 

Present Messrs. Lauterbach fchai*) Bischof, Zimmerman, Schuppau. 

Bauer, Payne (Hon. Sec.), and four honorary members. 

Forest nr.- Mr. Bischof Initiated n discussion on this subject. He did not 
think they were doing ns much as should be done to replenish their forest 
reserves. Vnless systematic planting on a large scale was undertaken In the 
near future their forests would be depleted of the redgum, one of their best 
timbers. He believed the removal of so much timber from their cultivated 
lands had caused a material decrease of the rainfall, and belts of trees should 
be planted in suitable localities. Mr. Robertson said he had travelled a lot 
in Australia, and doubted very much whether the presence of timber had as 
much to do with the rainfall as many of the members imagined. It was re¬ 
solved that the Department of Agriculture be requested to ask the Conser- 
\ntor of Forests whether some provision cannot be made in leases of forest 
lands for grazing purposes by which the young trees can be protected. 

Rolling Barb Wire.—Mr. F. H. Lehmann, of Richraan’s Creek branch, showed 
model of an invention for rolling up barb wire from old fences, and for paying 
out new wire when erecting fences. The model came in for very favourable 
comment, and a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lehmann. 

Question Box.--A number of questions were asked, the answers being to 
the following effect:—It was generally thought that for the dry areas the 
progeny of a draught mare and a well-bred blood stallion would prove the 
most enduring and useful. Over exert'on. and sometimes even galloping, will 
cause a horse to slip Its shoulders. It was considered that generally three to 
five weeks elapsed from date of calving to the cow com¬ 
ing Into season again. It was agreed that it was easily 

possible t<% improve the strain of farm poultry, both for egg production and 
for table purposes. The Durham or Shorthorn milking strain was consider¬ 
ed the most profitable cow for farmers. To improve the meetings of the 
bureau each member should take an active interest in the work by preparing 
lM»P*rs and taking full pari in the discussions. 
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Mount Sryan Bast, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Honan, Teddy, Thomas, Pohluor, Taylor, 
T., .7., and E. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and % five visitors. 

Wheat Malting. -Mr. J. Wilks had sown wheat on land of a light lim«*stone 
nature, which had been ploughed up after lying out for nine years; seed was 
sown soon after ploughing. He would like to know why this should have 
been the case. [Malting is caused by the presence of sufficient moisture in 
the soil to start germination, but not to bring the plant through.—-Ed.] 

Borghnim.—Mr. Thomas wished to know the best way to sow sorghum, 'the 
time to sow, quantity of seed, suitable soil, &c. 

Exhibits.—Mr. Fohlner showed very large cabbage and pumpkin grown at 
Paratoo -without irrigation; they were grown on land at the opening of an old 
sheep yard. Members wished to know why exhibits tabled at previous meeting 
were not referred to in The Journal. [Owing to necessity for economy it is 
quite impossible to mention in The Journal nil exhibits shown at Bureau meet¬ 
ings. The practice of tabling pxhibJts of this kind at the meetings, and ex¬ 
plaining methods of culthation Is a good one, but unless the report contains 
something of interest to other branches we cannot always refer to them.—Ed.] 


Hawker, August 5. 

Present—Messrs. Borgas (chair). O’Loughlin, Fishier, Pumpa, Schuppan, 
Hirsch, Moller, Iredell, and Smith (Hon. See.). 

Mules on the Farm. - Discussion was continued from previous meeting. Mr. 
Iredell read extracts from The Australasian on the subject of mule breeding. 
In the western and southern State of Amerieu the breeding of mules had 
attained large proportions, and was proving very profitable. The report of 
the Imperial Horse and Mule Breeding Commission contained many interesting 
facts. The mules were classed according to the work they were required to 
perform: mules for sugar plantation, measuring 1(> hands or more, and weigh- 
in? up to 1,400 II)., bring from £2u to £27; mules for cotton plantations are 
smaller, weighing up to 7,000 tti.. and fetching up to 117 10/; railroad mules, of 
15.2 to 10.2 hands, must be exceptionally good, and are worth up to £20; for 
mining purpose* thej range in height from 14 hands to 10 hands, according to 
the work required, but must be sturdy, and with heavy bone. Mules are 
hardier than horses, suffer from \ery few complaints, require less food pud 
of poorer quality than necessary for horses, live longer, and will do more work. 
About 12,000 tx> 13,000 mules are annually required by the Indian Government, 
and there sfluould be a profitable opening here for Australian enterprise. The 
Indian Commission, in its report of the requirement* of the army, states that 
a tew very good mules have been obtained from Australia, and tliat the mares 
for breeding must be large; but defective hocks, straight shoulders, and coar&e 
legs do not render them unfit for niule f breeding. It was. however, of the 
utmost importance to secure a suitable*donkey stallion. It was decided to 
make enquiries re cost of a good Jack, with a view to one being secured by 
the branch. 

Pickling Wheat. The Hon. Secretary stated that a local farmer hud this year 
sow'ii some wheat wiiicli W'as pickled last season, and the plant was growing 
better than that from unplckled seed sown at the same time. He would like 
to know w r hother it would be l»eiiclicial to pickle the seed two or three months 
before sowing. Mr. Hirsch had sown wheat pickled twelve months previously, 
and saw no difference In the growth between the plant** from this and from 
newiy pickled seed. 

Green Fodder.—Mr. Hirsch tabled twoljundles of white mustard; one from 
flooded land was 4 ft. In height w hile the other had only the rainfall and was 
2 ft. in height. Rape was sown in the mustard and had grown well; he thought 
it w ould be more profitable for poultry than w f ns mustard, as they did not care 
for the latter. 

Weed.—Mr. Hirsch tabled specimen of w r ecd wiilch he stated to be a great 
robber of mplsture from the soil; even shortly after rain the soil underneath 
was dry, and nothing grew r near It. The only w*ay to get rid of it w*ns to root 
It up and burn it; If ploughed under It grew, again. 
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Wilson, August 8. 

Present—Mews. Neal, sen. (chaiir), Sexton, Ward, Nelson, Neal, Jun., and 
Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Weeds.—The vigorous growth of weeds this season was referred to. The 
Chairman considered that the seeds had lain for years uninjured owing to 
insufficient moisture to cause germination; and that the March rains coming 
when the soil was warm had given them a good start. While the weed known 
as squash bush has done a lot of injury to the crops, others like the native 
spipach have been of great value to stock/ Mr, Ward had pulled one plant 
of spinach which weighed 12 lb.; cows are a ery fond of this plant, and it has 
a marked effect on the production of milk and butter. 


Kapunda, August I. 

Present -Messrs. Shannon (chair), Teagle, Plavel, O’Dea, Peter and Patrick 
Kerin, Weckert, Pascoe, Byrne. Morris, S. A. and G. Hfljrrig (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Harris read a paper on this subject. Many cattle had 
died of late years from the complaint known as “dry bible” or Impaction. He 
did not, hovevei, consider “dry bible” the cause, as he had opened many ani¬ 
mals and found the “bible” in good condition. The symptoms, as he had 
observed them, were as follows —The animal is first noticed in the early morn¬ 
ings as being restless and uneasy, lying down and getting up very frequently, 
and is evidently “off colour.” In a few hours, in severe cases, the jaws get 
stiff, and th*»y are unable to chew the cud or masticate food; they also lose 
the power bf their legs, lie down, and often die in the night. In milder cases 
the symptoms are much the «ame, but develop slower, and there is Just a 
chance of being able to save them. After the third day, if they do not im¬ 
prove, they become rapidly worse, moaning with pain and vainly trying to get 
on their feet. At this stage the nose is dry and hot and the breatibdng loud. 
There is a discharge of watery fluid from the mouth, whilst they exhibit a 
strong inclination to turn the head round to the shoulder. These are common 
symptoms, and death is only a question of a few hours when they reach this 
stage. The period they are ill varies from twenty-four hours to a week. On 
examining the animals after death the parts found affected were the third 
stomach and small intestines, all of which were inflamed. The gall is very full 
and the spleen enlarged. All the other organs appeared perfectly healthy. 
Most of the animals he had lost had been cows in milk, and the complaint 
attacks them chiefly in the early summer or autumn. The best remedy that he 
had used so far was doses of aconite and nux vomica, given alternately up to 
twenty drops every four hours; if administered at the very first appearance of 
the complaint many cows would, he belleted, be saved. Up to the present time 
he had never had a proper description of the way other people’s animals have 
beeu affected, hut he would very much like to have one. There are probably 
several forms of the disease, as there can be no doubt that many have died 
from “dry bible,” but as far as he could judge, few, if any, of his. Mr. Teakle 
had cattle die from “dry bible,” but the treatment mentioned by him at pre¬ 
vious meeting was effective in saving a number of cows. The worst time for 
the complaint was in spring and autumn. Several members mentioned that 
In cot* s that had died they had found various foreign substances. 


Eudunda, August 10. 

Present-Messrs. Weil (chair), E. and J. Pfltzner, Martin, Krummel, Wal¬ 
ter, von Bertouch, Klueke, Stange, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry.—Mr. Well reported on visit paid by members to Mr. J. von Ber¬ 
touch’s poetry farm at Kapunda. 

Kale.- -Mr. 3. von Bertouch stated that he had some kale plants which he 
bad been snipping of their leaves for the past two years. One or two of 
the plants bad now developed heads similar to that of a cauliflower. 
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Yankalllla* August 7. 

Present—-Dr. Melkle (chair). Messrs. Crawford, Lovelock, Heggaton, New- 
bold, Tonkin, Leverington, P attend, .Stone, MacMillan (Hon. Sec.), and one 

Forestry.— Mr. R. Lovelock read a paper on the cultivation of timber trees. 
He quoted stntiftics showing the enormous annual consumption of timber 
throughout the world and the rapidity with which the reserves of timber 
were beiug drawn upon. The best authorities were agreed that forests were 
being denuded to such an extent as to bring the time when there will be an 
actual shortage within measurable distance. Australia was not naturally 
a heavily timbered country, and as the Conservator of Forests had shown 
recently in the columns of The Journal of Agriculture that good timber can 
be profitably grown in many parts of the State, further efforts should be 
made to enc ourage the planting of timber trees, and to protect the natural 
growth of suitable timber trees in their forests. The Government had, by 
the establishment of forest nurseries, done much to assist persons in planting, 
and had also done a considerable amount of planting in the forest reserves; 
but, In his opinion, had done but little to protect the young trees growing natu¬ 
rally on their forest lands. This season being a favourable one for tree¬ 
planting. he strongly urged members to take advantage of it, if only in a 
small way. TIure was no fanner who could not spare a corner somewhere 
for a few trees, but planting for the mere sake of planting was waste of 
time. The trees mnst be judiciously selected for the object in view, the 
ground properly prepared, and the young trees well cared for for at least 
18 months in order to establish them thoroughly. The climatic conditions 
of this district were favourable to the growth of most pines, of which the 
following were to be preferred:--The Remarkable pine, which transplants 
readily from open beds, and is a fast grower and handy tree; the Aleppo pine 
was very hardy and ^ handsome tree; the Maritime pine, which would 
thrive better near the coast than the others. In planting, care must be 
taken that the boles dug are large enough to give the roots full spread. A 
damp, cloudy day should be selected for planting. In exposed situations 
put in a stake to protect the tree, and keep the ground worked for a space 
of 2 ft or 3 ft. round the tree. When established, the tree will look after 
itself, and will beautify the farm, provide shelter for stock, and become a 
source of profit In the future. Members were of opinion that, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would not be profitable to grow timber, owing to the length 
of time that must elapse before there is any return, but that such work 
might be ifhdertaken by the Government with advantage. 


Golden Grove, August 6. 

Present -Messrs. Milne (chair), Harper, Rosa, Woodhead, Buder, McEwin, 
Rawlins, Angove, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report- The Secretary reported 11 meetings held, with average at¬ 
tendance of 10 members. Four papers have been read and discussed, and 
various samples of products tabled. Mr. S. A. Milne was elected Chairman 
and Mr. A. D. liobertren re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

Conservation of Moisture.—Mr. Angove read a paper on this subject. 

Rokewood Apple—Mr. Buder tabled samples of Rokewood apples perfectly 
sound and as lresh as If only just picked from the tree. The fruit was of 
excellent flavour, and its keeping quality of the highest. 


Mount Compass, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Hutton, Slater, Jenken, Kl&uas, F. and H. 
McKinlny (Hon. feec.), and one visitor. 

Rape.—Mr, Jacobs read from Journal of Agriculture paper written by 
Professor Towar on the cultivation of rape, and considerable discussion 
ensued. 
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Murray Bridge, Auguit 7. 

Present—Messrs. Jnensch (chaifj, W. and H. Schubert, Stacker, Kutzer, 
Patterson, and tolinuiim (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bortng for Water.—Mr. Stacker initiated a discussion on boring for water 
on iarnus. He put down a bore to depth of 70 feet on his farm, and had 
got a supply of very good stock water. The first 30 feet was Jn stiff clay, 
and then came 40 feet of (Sandstone similar to that found on the banks of 
the Murray. The bore was 4$ in. in diameter, and cost about £5. He had 
erected a windmill over the bore, and it was now pumping all the water re¬ 
quired on the farm without exhausting the supply. Mr. H. Schubert had 
pur down a bore previously, and got a good supply, and to him was due 
the credit of c.einonfirating that farmers in this locality could secure & 
permanent supply of water at a small cost 


Tatiara, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Fisher (chair), Rankine, Bond, Penny, Makin, Killmelr, 
Hall, Moten, Smith, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Bonedust m.d Distune.—Mr. Rankine suggested that delegates to Congress 
should raise the question as to whether diseases could not be introduced 
to a farm by means of l>onedust. as bones came from all parts. He also 
thought that disease was spread by using bonedust bags as chaff bags. [This 
is hardly a question to ask at Congress, as it has been proved beyond doubt 
that bonedust has beta responsible for spread of anthrax and other diseases. 
For this reason the importation of bones or bonedust is only permitted under 
such conditions as wjll ensure the destruction of all disease germs. Local 
bones, ot course, do not come under the control of the department; but as 
jn most cases these «i*» steamed for from four hours to six hours before 
grinding and the State is remarkably tree from contagious diseases of 
Mock, there M ouhl be \eiy little danger. The wisdom of using old manure 
bags as chaff bags is certainly very questionable.—Ed.J 

Poisoning Rabbits Mr. Low forwarded paper on this subject. His ex¬ 
pet ionce was that lol bits would take pliospliorized pollard as readily uow 
as at any time, though many held that It was useless except in the summer 
time, when the glass was dry. He first dissolved 1$ sticks phosphorus in 
n small quantity of cat bon bisulphide, then mixed it thoroughly with 10 lb. 
pollan! and I m. of sugar, making a stiff paste. He put thiis out in the 
usual way by making furrows round burrows and elsewhere, and got as 
good, if not bettor, results than at any time during the summer; in fact, he 
had never seen so many dead rabbits about lie strongly recommended 
tiding pliospliorized pollard now, making It strong with poison, and very 
sweet. 


Lyndoch, August 6. 

Pi f sent—'Messis. Kennedy (chair), Kushall, H. and A. Springbett, Zimmer- 
lLJUin, Schpuke, Wuiren, Pass, Ren, and Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one hono¬ 
rary member. 

Draught Stallion.—The Chairman reported that the question of the pur¬ 
chase of a purebred draught stallion had been allowed to drop for the pre¬ 
sent, ovmg to want of support on the part of breeders. 

Summer Fodders.—Mr. Kennedy read a short paper on this subject. 

Guinea Grass.—Members wished to know where they could obtain roots or 
seeds of guinea grass, which was recently favourably reported on in the 
rewspapejis. [Plants are not obtainable here, but Messrs. E. & W. Hackett 
udvertise seed at 3/ per lb. Half a pound of seed would be ample to get 
to test the suitability of any locality for its growth. Guinea grass will not 
thrive on dry land.—Ed.] 
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fyiPt Aufttit 5. 

Present -Mew*. Rodgers (chair), Robinson, Billet, and S. Holt. 

Agricultural Mctois.—Members consider the price of these motors beyond 
the means of the average farmer, tbdugh, doubtless, capable of useful work. 

Vinegrowlug — < oisiderable discussion on this subject took place. It 
was agreed that cuttings should be selected from good fruit-bearing branches. 
Topping lias been practised with success on some small holdings. A large 
number of \ines will be treated this year by “ringing/’ The Chairman ad¬ 
vised making a very narrow ring on the less vigorous vines. 


Hartley, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Brook (chair), Ilassam. <\ Brook. Iteimers, Klenke, 
Kutzer, aud Wundetsils (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural Motors.—Members ridiculed tin* idea of using them* motors for 
farm work in South Australia. 

Rugging cows.—'Members considered that rugging paid, ns the cows, instead 
of seeking shelter, will go on feeding quietly. The rugs should, however, 
only be used in cold weather. Messrs. Brook tested the yield from one cow 
that was rugged, aud found they got a pound more blitter during the w’eek 
she was so protected than during the week preximiN although the weather 
was not so mild. TLey considered that working horses should be rugged 
when left standing unstabled for any length of time during the cold weather. 

Exhibits.—Messrs. Brook tabled combination drill and clamp, which was 
much admired by numbers, it being a cheap, handy contrivance for the farm; 
also a dreiirhir.g bit lor drenching cattle and horses. 

Horse Complaint.—Members wished to know how to tieat horse that often 
has a difficulty in passing water. [Mr. C. Valentine, Chiet Inspector of 
Stock, advises gh.ny n little sweet spirits of nitre. In chronic cases he 
would give about 1 oz. in the drinking water about twice a week.—Ed.] 


Nantawarra, August 7. 

Present —Messrs. Dixon (chair). J. and R. NioholK Belling. E .1 and A. F. 
Herbert, Sleep, I all, Pvidham, Spencer (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors 
Agricultural Me tors. -Discussion on thk subject took place, and while mem¬ 
bers are fully alne to the possibilities of improvements in agricultural Im¬ 
plements the gcncial feeling was that the heavy outlay--t hs., about UOO— 
for n 30 horsepower motor practically debarred farmers in tills State from 
using these mot<rs. 

Protecting Iiuiil s ot Dams.—In reply to question as to best means of pro¬ 
tecting the banks ot dams from erosion by the waves, some members sug- 
ge 3 tcu putting long pines tied together in front of the bank to break the force 
of the waves. Others suggested bass of old chaff placed near the water’s 
edge. [Try planting the face of the bank with couch grass, lucerne, or any 
other useful p ant, which will form a mat of root to protect the* bank. Ed. j 
Horses’ Teeth.—Mr. A.’F. Herbert stated that some time ago he had ail 
old horse unable to eat properly, owing to irregularities in the teeth. He 
had the teeth filed, and was well satisfied that the result was worth the out¬ 
lay, as the horse could eat long hay now, aud was doing better 


Forster, August I. 

Present— Mi far*. Schenscher (chair), F., tt., W., and J. Johns (Hen. 8ec.), 
and three visitors. 

Farm Horses.—Discussion on this subject took place, members being in 
favour of thick-set Clydesdale horses for farm work. 
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Port Bm«liton, August 6. 

Present-Messrs. Harford (chain, Tonkin. Dolling, Bates, Button, Gardiner,. 
Pattingale, Whittaker, Barclay,, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper on how, when, and what to 
manure with. For all farmer** putting in 100 acres or more there could be 
no question that the seed and fertiliser drill must be used to get the beat 
advantage from the manure. The question when to manure was one that 
depended upon local conditions, and also on the individual’s opinions. Some 
farmers sow the manure in February or March, and broadcast the seed in 
April or May. This enabled them to got the seed in quickly, when condi¬ 
tions were 2 ‘avoumble, and as the manure was not in contact with the seed 
there was less danger of the seed being injured when there is not sufficient 
moisture to secure early germination. This practice is not suited to lands 
liable to drift, as in some places the manure will be blown away, and in 
other parts It will be buried too deeply. The most general practice was, of 
course, to sow the seed and manure together, and there was no doubt that, 
muter ordinary circumstances, this was the cheapest and best way. What¬ 
ever farmyard immure is available should be carted and spread at the rate 
of 10 tons to 12 tons per acre. lie had known some farmers to tip it in 
heaps and set lire to it. This was a very wasteful practice, as .it would 
always repay tic* labour involved in carting and spreading. If stable manure 
were ploughed under early, and the weeds that grew destroyed, the land 
would give very much better returns. Even for grazing land the return will 
amply repay any cost. With commercial fertilisers at present it did not 
seem to matter what brand thej used, the main point being that it contain a 
good percentage of water soluble phosphate. Considerable discussion fol¬ 
lowed, members being agreed as to the value of farmyard manure. They 
also thought tnat ill some .soils, at any rate, it would soon be necessary to 
use a diflevent manure to mineral super, especially where the land is not 
farmed judh ously. 


Mount Gambler, August 8. 

Present -Messrs. Dyke (chair), Bodey. Barrows, Wedd, Mitchell, Ruwoldt, 
Norman, Juu., Williams, Watson. Wilson, and Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. The Hon. Secretary had noticed myriads of small flies In the 
district lately. He wondered whether any of them were parasites of the 
codlin moth caterpillars. Mr. Williams referred to the enormous increase 
in the harlequin fruit bug lately. They seemed to have been breeding all the 
year round. 

Navel-Ill—Mr. T. II. Williams (Inspector of Stock) read the following paper 
on umbilical septicaemia, or navel-ill, in foals and calves:—Foals and calves 
are lost every season under conditions which appear to the average owner 
to be a mystery. Foals, when from a week to three or four weeks old, will 
be noticed lying about a good deal, rising and following the mother with 
difficulty, perhaps showing lameness of one or more limbs, while the general 
appearance Is pinched and unthrifty. In a short time some, or all, of the 
joints are more or less enlarged and inflamed, and the animal is unable to rise. 
The shoulder and stifle joints may show extensive enlargements, and a 
viscid fluid may issue from the swellings. Death may occur in from a few 
hours to a few days, but there is a percentage of cases where the disease 
may assume a chronic form, and the animal may live on for months, and 
perhaps recover. Careful post-mortems will reveal the origin of the disease 
by showing the umbilical vein to be the seat of septic infection. When the 
mother drops her foal where there is dust or mud the umbilical cord is liable 
to become contaminated, and micro-organisms to gain an entrance into the 
umbilical vein, from whew they quickly pass into the animal’s whole system, 
setting up septicaemia. Whether the case runs a rapid, slow, or chronic 
course will mainly depend on what bacteria have entered the system. To 
obviate the disease probably the better course would be to put mares into 
cleaner *rftss paddocks to foal. Should there be any likelihood of the umbili¬ 
cal cord being contaminated it had better be tied off with disinfected thread, 
and well smeared with tar. A fair number of cases of this nature have 
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occurred In the district from time to time, and have been ascribed to all aorta 
of causes, even the sire being blamed. Every year the writer te called on to 
inspect calves affected with dulnesg, watery eyes, drooping ears, general pros¬ 
tration, arthritis, and enlargement of the joints. This seaeon several calves 
have died In the district, and others "were affected. Examinations disclosed 
what Is commonly known as navel-ill or umbilical septicaemia. As with the 
foals, so with the calves. Mud, charged with organic life, had contaminated 
the umbilicus at time of calving, and septic poisoning has followed. The 
navel was found inflamed and thickened, and foetid blood and pus could be 
forced out Cleanliness and care are necessary to prevent this form of 
sickness and death in our young stock. Cows should not be allowed to calve 
on or nearraanure heaps, or in dirty muddy yards, as such localities are fruitful 
sources of danger, bacteria of all sorts being present in millions. If the calf 
is taken from the mother for hand feeding, it should not be placed with 
stronger calves for some days, or in dirty pens or yards; if it is contamina¬ 
tion of the tender and susceptible umbilical cord is likely. English veterinary 
authorities advise tying the navel of the newly born calf and smearing it with 
tar. They treat the disease by making a cross section into the navel, and 
thoroughly washing out with disinfectants. In the early stage cases some¬ 
times yield to tills trenlruent. In Ireland the ‘‘white scour.” which causes 
the death of thousands of calves every year, is due to umbilical inoculation 
at time of calving, by an organism which rapidly sets up disease, death 
occurring in from a few hours to a few days. Fortunately this form of 
umbilical septicaemia has not broken out in Australia. Considerable 
discussion followed. 

Fodder Plants.—Mr. Williams referred to the fact that at certain stages 
of growth green sorghum had been prored to contain prussic acid, and this 
undoubtedly accounted for deaths of stock which occasionally occurs after 
feeding on immature sorghum. In reply to question, Mr. Edwards advised 
sowing lucerne at once with barley or some other crop to serve as a protec¬ 
tion against frost. Mr. Barrows suggested sowing mustard with the lucerne 
and feeding it off. 

Adulterated Chaff.- Befereuce was made to the poor quality of much of 
the chaff sold last year, and to the fact that in many cases considerable 
Quantities of straw had been cut up with the hay. 


Swan Reach, August 7. 

Present- Messrs. Breclil (chair), Arnold, Baker, Ftdge, Hasse, Rowe, Za- 
dow, Harris (Hon. Scc.b and two visitors. 

Annual Report.—Ten meetings held during the year, with an average at¬ 
tendance of under seven members. The Hon. Secretary appealed to members, 
to attend more regularly. Messrs. J. L. Baker, F. W. Hecker, and R. J. 
Harris were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respect¬ 
ively. 

Crops.- The Hon. Secretary stated that manure for experimental purposes 
received from the department was put on in May and the crop already showed 
a marked improvement on the unmanured land. Red rust was reported to be 
affecting some of the early-sown crops. Grubs were prevalent in some parts, 
but wore not doing much damage 


Carrlcton, August 13. 

Present— Messrs. Gleeson (chair). Manning, A. and W. Steinke, Cogan, 
Harrington, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Season.—Members reported that owing to the continuous dry weather ex¬ 
perienced lately the crops were not looking well. Stock, however, were in 
good condition, especially cattle and sheep. Mr. Manning stated that some 
prime sheep which he sent to Adelaide market the previous week realized 
21/ per head. 
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Cr&dock, August 1. 

PrMpnt—Messrs. Paterson (olialr), Gilllok, Haggerty, Olasson, Solly, Marsh, 
Iredell, Linde (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Poison Weeds.—Discussion took place on alleged poisonous properties of Lo¬ 
tus australis. The Hon. Secretary could not agree that the plant was not 
poisonous as stated by the Department of Agriculture; the symptoms shown 
by animals affected were quite different to that of bloat or hoven, in which 
case the paunch was so distended with gas that unless relief is given by tap¬ 
ping or by drenching death soon ensures from rupture, strangula¬ 
tion, suffocation, or acute inflammation. Animals which have 
partaken of the lotus are not so distended, but show symp¬ 
toms of poisoning, such as rigid muscles, convulsions, paralysis of the limbs 
and spinal column, foaming at the mouth, and madness in the final stage. Mr. 
Paterson stated that one of his neighbours had a large quantity of Euphorbia 
Drummondii and Lotus australis growing in one of his paddocks in which 
the* cows were grazing. One morning he found a cow unwell, and fearing that 
possibly the milk might not be good he gave It to his pigs, three of which 
died in a short time. It was resolved that the Department of Agriculture 
be asked whether these plants had ever been analysed to see If they contained 
any poisonous properties, and if not that the department should have such 
analysis made in order to settle the question as to whether they were poi¬ 
sonous or not. [About 17 3 r ears ago the New South Wales Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon made exhaustive enquiries and experiments into the alleged poisonous 
qualities of Euphorbia Drummondii. Not only did he feed sheep for from 
seven to 14 days on the weed without injury, but a large number of stock- 
owners reported that their sheep ate the weed without any evil result and 
were fond of it. Analyses made by the chemist did not reveal the presence 
of any distinct poisonous property In the plants. We have no record of any 
analyses of Lotus australis, but we have authentic reports from various 
parts that sheep and cattle eat it without any injury; in fact, we have had 
enquiries as to the wisdom of cultivating it for fodder. Both weeds have un¬ 
questionably caused death of stock on numerous occasions, but the evidence 
is certainly against their being actually poisonous.—Ed.] 


Wepowle, August 5. 

Present—Messrs. Gray (chair), T. and R. Gale, Flslier, Roberts, Smith, 
Bishop, Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. - Mr. T. Gale read a paper on this subject He had 
tried various methods, but found the most effective way to get rid of the 
rabbits was to dig out the burrows and keep them clear. In rocky land 
be set trap® to catch the rabbits in the burrows and afterwards securely 
blocked the entrances with rocks. He thought the district councils largely to 
blame for the prevalence of rabbits in their neglect to enforce the provisions 
of the Act. Members generally agreed with Mr. Gale. Mr. Bishop thought 
the best plan with the burrows was to block all but one entrance securely, and 
then burn a bag sprinkled with sulphur in the latter. 


Koolunga, August 6. 

Present—Messrs.* Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Burgess, Pengilly, 
Palmer, Jose, Buchanan, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Blood Circulation.—The Hon. Secretary gave an interesting address on the 
circulation of the blood, illustrated with diagrams and blackboard illustra¬ 
tions. 

Prolific drowth.—Mr. Button tabled plant of Marshall's No. 8 wheat with 
11C stalks and from 8 ft 6 in. to 4 ft in height This was a self-sown plant 
grofrn in the garden. 
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Atnytotif August 6. 

Present—Messrs. Thom a* (chair), Miels, J. W. and T. Gum, Whe&don, 
Hughes, Kelly, J. and A. Gray, Ormistou, Mullet (Hon Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Farm Implements.—Mr. John Kelly read a paper on the care and housing 
of farm implements. On getting a new implement always see that the bear¬ 
ings are working smoothly, and that they are kept well oiled, as, if once 
allowed to run hot, they will not work so well afterwards, and will probably 
wear quicker. AU repairs required should be put In hand as soon as possible 
after the season’s work Is finished, so that the implement Is ready for use 
when next required. If put aside, some little detail that requires attention is 
probably forgotten, and loss of time results. The best time for tiring the 
wheels of the stripper is directly after harvest, as the wheels are dry and will 
go tightly together. After attending to the tires it is a good plan to run 
the wheel in hot boiled oil for about 15 minutes, and afterwards paint the 
wood. The nuts should always be kept tightened to prevent wear. If the 
machine is attended to thus and kept under cover it will last a lifetime. 
All implements should be painted every second or third year, and should 
not be unnecessarily exposed to the weather. So far as the implements 
were concerned 1$ was immaterial whether the shed was made of forks with 
straw roof or thatched, or stone walls and iron roof. Where drinking water 
was scarce it was best to have an Iron roof and save all the water that came 
off It. With iron roofs care should be taken to have a space between the 
wall plate and the roof to allow of ventilation in the summer time. A straw 
roof is the coolest, but it must be put on thick enough to prevent the rain 
getting through. Sheds are best built east and west and closed on the north 
side to protect the implements from the sun and hot winds. They should be 
built away from the stable and haystack on account of possible danger of loss 
from fire. The paper was well discussed, members generally agreeing with 
Mr. Kelly. Several members spoke very highly of the results of hot boiled 
oil on the wheels of both wagons and buggies. Mr. Joseph Gum has a trough 
with circular bottom to hold the oil in which to revolve the wheel. Mr. James 
Gray used a gallon of oil on one wagon with the result that it tightened the 
tires and kept them so through the summer. Iron roofs were admitted to be 
much hotter than straw, but the harbour aftorded to the sparrows by the 
•straw roofs was a serious objection. 


Holder, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blizard. Vaughan, Starr, Rodgers, Jaeschke, 
Burrows, Stuart, Rossiter, Pickering, and Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Vines and Fruit Trees—In reply to question, Mr. Vaughan stated that 
heeling in vine cuttings for a month or two before planting was advocated 
because it was claimed that they would (Strike better. His experience was 
that if the vines were not pruned until the sap began to rise, and then the 
cuttings put in at once they started into gro^\ th straight away. He advised 
the use of bonedust as a manure for orange trees. 


Wande&rah, August 3. 

* # 

Present—Messrs. Collins, (chair), W. aud R. Roberts, Munday, Davidson, 
Dick, K. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage.—A short discussion on this subject took place. Members gene¬ 
rally agreed that ensilage was good for cows, but were divided in their 
opinions as to its value for other stock. 

Red Rust—Mr. Dick tabled samples of Early Para and King’s Early Wheat 
in ear and affected with red rust. Members fear that this Indicates the 
probability of a rusty season. 
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Narrldy, August 8* 

Present—Messrs. Smallocombe (chair), Lang, Kelly, Smart, Turner, Free- 
bairn, and Dnntford (Hon. Sec.). 

Rugging Cows.—Discussion on this subject took place. Members were 
agreed that the practice would probably be profitable where dairying waa 
carried on extensively, but the climatic conditions of this district did not 
admit of dairy lug on a large scale. 


Stockport, August 3. 

Present— Messrs. Branson (chair), Stribling, Godfree, Watts, Perry, Hart¬ 
nett. Megan, and Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. -Regret was expressed at the death of Mr. C. W. Smith, one 
ot' the foundation members of the branch, and it was decided to send a letter 
of condolence to the family. 

Farming.—Mr. Branson read a short paper on farming to-day and its ad* 
vantages. In order to compote in the world’s markets farmers must adopt 
improved methods and Implements. Of late years lighter implements have 
to a large extent replaced the heavy machines formerly used, and these 
result in quite up good work ht less expense for horsefeed and labour. Iron 
ploughs and scarifiers are replaced with lighter but still strong implements 
made of steel. While the method of sowing with the seed drill was not a 
quick one. there was no question but that it was the only way to secure 
highest returns for their outlay. The question whether the continued use 
of super would exhaust their lands was .me that many farmers had raised, 
but he thought that so far ns their experience went the evidence proved that 
the more manure was used the better the crops. He thought, too, they 
were lustitied in using more manure. If they got such an improvement by 
using ?»«; IT), to 84 11). per acre. It was only reasonable to expect still better 
returns when they put on 1 cwt. or more. Not only would they get the in¬ 
creased growth in the crop, but they would also get more feed afterwards. 
Then another question continually confronting them was which was the best 
way to harvest their crops. He thought the binder could only be used to a 
pioflt when hay was high in price. The stripper would get In the crop 
quicker and cheaper than either binder or harvester, and they could start 
work earlier than with the latter machine, which, however, he believed did 
better work in damp weather. Besides, the harvester finished the job of 
clianiug and bagging straightaway, and with the improvements recently 
made the farmer can, if he desires, save most of the chaff. Members gene¬ 
rally agreed with the writer of the paper. 


Reeves’ Plains* August 7. 

Present-Messrs. Jenkins (chair), George, Hancock, ltichter, Arnold. Wor- 
fal. Follaml. Oliver, McCord. H. W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Increasing the ruefulness of the Branch. * Mr, Jenkins initiated a discus¬ 
sion on the past work of the branch and how to improve in the future. He 
thought the flint step was for members to be more regular and punctual 
and to bring their friends to the meetings. Then they should have shorter 
papei^ and more discussion on them. All members should bring notes on 
various subjects to bring tw»fore the meeting, experiments with manures and 
seeds should be carried out and results reported at the bureau meetings. 
Members generally agreed with Mr. Jenkins, and it was decided that it was 
desirable that the branch should arrange for trials of ploughs, cultivators, 
harvesters, and other implements in order to give fanners an opportunity of 
judging for themselves of the respective merits of the new machines now 
being Introduced. Messrs. J. G. Folland. R. Jenkins, and W. H. Day were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 
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Colton, August 8 

Present—Messrs. Hull (chair), Kieeman, Kenny, Barnes, Shipard, Packer 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.—A paper on poultry keeping was discussed. The necessity for 
proper housing of poultry and attention to feeding was referred to. The 
treatment of sitting hens was dealt with, the feeding of young chickens given, 
and the qualities of the various breeds described. The members felt that 
before they could deal with poultry on a commercial scale it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be assured and regular steam communication 
with Port Adelaide. Given this, they would need to iind out what breeds 
were most suitable to the west coast, and then there was no doubt much more 
could be done with poultry than in the past. 


Port Elliot, August 15. 

Present-—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Basham, Brown, Williamson. Gosden, 
Panncl, Welch, and Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Flax Growing.—A short discussion on this subject took place. Some of 
the members thought the district was too dry to prepare the flax after grow¬ 
ing it but Mr. Gosden held that if the district was wet enough to grow flax 
well it was also moist enough for the retting process. 

Export of Produce.—Paragraphs from daily press dealing with the grow¬ 
ing of raisins and currants at Mildura and the export of perishable pro¬ 
ducts from Australia were rpad, and considerable discussion on the latter 
subject ensued. 

Manuring.—Mr. Gosden held that the continued use of artificial manures 
would ruin the land, but other members thought more land was mined 
for want of manure than from the use of manure. The growing of peas to 
enrich the land was advocated by some members. Mr. Welch ad\ocated 
grazing for a time with sheep after cropping the land for three or four years. 
The Chairman had found sorrel to grow more strongly on the manured land. 
A neighbour of his burnt an old log fence four years ago and spreud the 
ashes. Since then the land had been cropped each year and manured, this 
year the crop looked well where the ashes were applied four years ago, but 
on tlio reist of the paddock it was only struggling for existence. 


Morgan, Auffust I. 

Present—Messrs. Wiiidobtuik (chair), Hahn, It. and H. Wohliug, Hewitt, 
Hatipt. Hausler. Pope, Plummer (Hon. Sec,), and two visitors. 

Pickling Sorghum Seed.—A member wished to know how to pic Me sorghum 
seed to prevent smut 

Sore Shoulders.—Mr. H. Wohiing read a paper on sure shoulders in horses. 
He thought most cases of sore shoulders could be prevented by taking care 
to have the collar fit property Sometimes the hames art* responsible for the 
trouble; all hametf should have reversible hooks, so that the hook can be shifted 
up or down to get the pressure on the right place. When he found any of Ids 
horses affected he removed the collar and applied dry sulphur to tin* sore 
When working the horse again he applied more sulphur. A hard collar was 
best to use with sore shoulders, but it should have some soft linen sewn on 
the inside. • Even the new collars he preferred to line with Unen or calico. Never 
use the same collar for different horses, even for a short time, as the shape will 
be affected. He belie\ed in soaking the collar overnight and putting it on 
while wet, so that it will fit the horse’s shoulders. Three of the wmbers 
stated they had horses particularly liable to sure shoulders; do what they 
would they could not prevent the trouble. In reply to a question. Mr. Hahn 
recommended carbonate of soda tts a remedy for wind colic. Mr. Hausler 
cured cramp colic with a dose of bitter aloes. 
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Longwood (Mylar), August 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicbolls (chair), T. G. and B. J. Oinn, Mnndy, Smith, 
Bradley. J. Nicholls, Hughes (Hop. Sec.), and 16 visitors. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—Mr. T. (1. Oinn read a paper on this subject In 
tills locality he advised selecting the hillslopes for planting; a «wanapy gully 
or Hat was quite unsuitable, and should be devoted to other purposes. The 
land should be cleared of timber and scrub before planting. Grub and burn 
the send), and then grub the timber instead of merely cutting it down and 
grubbing the stumps afterwards. Break the land up with the grubber to 
T2 in. to 18 in. iu depth. If the plough is used go 8 in. to 12 in., but the 
bottom oi the tree holes must be broken a little deeper afterwards. It paid 
to break the land up well before planting, as the trees did very much better 
than on shallow worked land. In marking out the ground more 
trees per acre can be set out if planted on the septuple system, 
but it was more difficult to lay out the orchard on rough land than with 
the square system. Trees should lx* 20 ft. apart; if the ground 
cannot be broken up first take out large holes, remove about 8 in. of soil, and 
break up the soil with the grubber. Care should in this case be taken to 
have the tree planted about 2 in. above the natural level of the soil so that 
when all the land is broken up It will be nearly level. In very stony soil 
plant a little lower, otherwise ay hen the stones are removed the soil around 
will be lower than against the tref*s. Apply about two handfuls of bonedust 
in each hole and fork it well into the soil, spread out the roots of the tree, 
working the soil well into them, fill up with fine earth and press firmly with 
the foot, then finish by putting on a little more loose soil. If necessary 
the trees should be carefully staked to prevent injury by wind. Protection 
against hares and rabbits must also be given, and the best way was to 
enclose the orchard with wirenetting. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. 
Nicholls would not dig the holes for the trees any deeper than the land had 
been broken up, as there was a danger of the water soaking in and destroying 
the roots. Opinions were divided on this question, and also on the question 
of cropping between the young trees, though most of the members favoured 
the practice until the trees were live years old. Mr. .T. Roebuck thought 18 
ft. apart on tbe hill slopes quite sufficient, but most members considered 20 
ft not too much. On the wetter soils Mr. Roebuck advised planting tbe trees 
on a slight mound to permit of the land being ploughed to them for two or 
three times. This would leave a shallow furrow for drainage between the 
trees. This system is largely practised in this district, and is found effec¬ 
tive. Mr. Hughes considered it necessary to have good wide headlands round 
the orchard to give plenty of room for turning. 


Maitland, August I. 

Present—Messrs. Moody f chair), .Tarrett, Bawden, Lamshed. Treasure, Wil¬ 
son, Smith, Hill. Bowey iHon. 8ec.), and one visitor. 

Binder v. Stripper.—Mr. Hill read a paper on binder and 

header v. stripper in connection with the provision of sup* 

plies of fodder for seasons of drought. Since the earliest 
days of this State the settlers had experienced severe droughts 

at varying intervals, and though the drought just passed through 

was probably the severest since the settlement of Australia there was no 
question that they must expect droughts again in the future. This being 
the case it was their duty as farmers and graziers to do their best to provide 
supplies of food to carry their stock through the dry periods. Mr. Hill de¬ 
scribed experiences In the early days, both in respect to methods of harvesting 
and losses experienced through drought. They were unquestionably better 
off now in that they had machines to cut and gather the crop at a minimum 
of expense. In the early fifties, when the loose mower and horserake were 
Introduced, his father was farming at Lower Dry Creek, and they adopted the 
practice of cutting the straw after stripping and stacking it in the paddocks 
between parallel lines of posts and rails about 10 ft apart with openings at 
each end. The stock could help themselves, and could also get shelter. Any 
waste made good manure when carted to the yard and rotted. They would 
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find this method a useful one, even now. As regards the complete harvester, 
he considered it a waster, except on those farms where no stock other than 
those required to work the land were kept. In his opinion the binder was the 
most useful and labour-saving machine for harvesting crops. The hay crop 
can be taken off in the best condition with the least labour with It A portion 
of the wheat crop can be bound to be afterwards threshed, and the straw, 
after stripping, can be cut ready for stacking for future use. In 1896, one of the 
worst years experienced on the Peninsula as regards water and horsefeed, 
he had two teams constantly carting water for seven months, with the result 
that he used up all the feed he had saved and had to buy hay at £6 per ton. 
The following year, his crops being fair and clean, he cut 100 acres in the 
dough stage with the binder and threshed it after harvest He stacked about 
70 tons of header straw at an extra cost for labour, twine, &c., of about 
£20. He found this stack of straw of great value to him later on, and he 
considered the method adopted the best for their purposes. If necessary the 
header straw could be chaffed and mixed with green feed and converted into 
ensilage. 


Kadlna, August 13. 

Present—Messrs. Malcolm (chair), Warren, Johnson, Roberts, Roach, D. and 
J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Forestry.—It was suggested that Mr. Malcolm should read a paper at the 
Annual Congress on “The Culture of Forest Trees,” and that he should advo¬ 
cate the Insertion of a clause In all Government leases providing that a cer¬ 
tain number of trees should be planted on leased lands every year when 
suitable conditions for planting are experienced. 

Field Trial Society.—Mr. Taylor reported on arrangements for the forth¬ 
coming field trial at Paskeville about the end of November. He stated that 
after very thorough discussion it had been decided by the delegates that 
no Judges should be appointed, farmers being left to form their own con¬ 
clusions after seeing the work of the different machines. 


One Tree Hill, August S. 

Present—Messrs. Bowman (chair), Hogarth, Ifould, Kelly, Smith, Clucas 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

I>aJryinsr.—Various matters in connection with dairying were discussed. 
For bulls disposed to get through the fences a short hobble had been found 
effective, and at the same time it saved trouble in managing the herd. The 
danger of giving separator milk too freely to calves was referred to by a 
member who had lost a calf recently from no other reason that he could 
suggest. Young lucerne should be fed gradually until the cows were used 
to it, otherwise cases of bloat or hoven would occur. Carbonate of soda 
was found an effective drench in cases of bloat. The Cape tulip was des¬ 
cribed by some of the members, but as far as known It does not exist In this 
district. 

Horses.—The subject of the breeding and management of horses was on 
the programme, and for the first time the question system of discussion was 
adopted. Mr. Smithy as preA iously arranged, answered the various questions 
submitted, and a most interesting discussion resulted. Members were pleased 
with the success of the new mode of procedure adopted. One of the visitors 
showed a number of engravings illustrating the various types of bones. 


Cherry Gardens, August 11. 

Present—Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Brumby, Metcalf, Bur¬ 
pee, Paltridge, Hicks, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Bloat—Considerable discussion took place on bloat in cows. Mr. Jacobs 
found treating with a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda in a pint of water 
effective. 
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Saddleworth, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. Frost (chair), Adams, Bee, Benger, T. G. and J. H. Ecker- 
mann, Hannaford, Neil. Plant, Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Manuring Pasture land.—Mr. Colraan reported having drilled different kinds 
of manure in April into 15 acres of good grass land, which had been fenced 
and kept unstocked. The effect of the manures was not very marked, nor was 
there any noticeable difference between the results from the different manures. 
The season had been favourable, and the grass had grown well on both 
manured and unmanured land. 

Blacksmith's Shop on the Farm.—Mr. Benger read a short paper on this 
subject. He contended that the smithy was a most useful addition to the 
farm, being the means of saving both time and money in repairs, tools, and 
implements. Spare time during the dinner hour and on wet days could be 
profitably devoted to making S hooks, repairing hame hooks, chains, swings, 
&e M thus preventing delay when accidents occur while the teams are In work. 
He advised building a roomy shed about 18 ft. x 15 ft and building in a forge; 
portable forges lose too much heat. A 24-in. bellows, anvil, vice, stock and dies, 
drill, tools, &e., with coal and iron for a year’s work on ordinary farms, would 
cost about £13 In all. 


. Burra, August 14. 

Present -Messrs. Needham (chair), Dawson, Flower. Duldig, Arnold. Good- 
ridge. Scott, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangolds.—Mr. Dawson road a paper on growing mangoldsUnder fa¬ 
vourable conditions mangolds yield a very heavy crop of succulent, wholesome 
fodder, which is relished by several classes of stock. It is particularly suit¬ 
able for dairy cows, and when used in conjunction with fodder of a drier 
nature provides a large amount of nourishment, whilst at the same time 
it exerts a medicinal, health-producing influence on the system. It is useless 
to attempt mangold growing tor profit on poor land. Enrich the soil first 
A heavy dressing of farmyard manure supplies the chief requirements of 
this crop so far as plant food is concerned, but it should either be applied 
some months before seeding time, or else should not be too new. An addi¬ 
tion of a small quantity of superphosphate is sometimes recommended: also 
salt for land that is deficient in that mineral. Cultivation should be deep; six 
Inches or more—prefenabl> more. The land should be worked a consider¬ 
able time before, and also just prior to sowing, if new land be ploughed, 
It is too much to expect to get it in a lit condition for sowing directly after¬ 
wards. After the crop is up and growing, surface cultivation is beneficial. 
Weeds must be kept under. It is regretable that a fodder plant so well 
adapted for using with dry feed should not la* available throughout the sum¬ 
mer; but nuder normal conditions in regard to weather and water supply they 
could not expect to gather a plentiful crop of mangold before the autumn and 
early winter. As July and August sowings give splendid returns nine or 
ton months later, it might be supposed that if tlip seed were sown a few 
weeks or months earlier, u corresponding earlier maturity would result. The 
objection to early winter sowing, however, lies in the tendency of early sown 
plants to go to seed the first spring, thus effectually preventing profitable 
dtvelopment. wher»*ns, on land sown in July and August, only a small pro¬ 
portion of the crop will run up prematurely, and these can be pulled without 
serious loss. Of com so much depends on the quality of the seed used. It 
Is necessary for the plants to gain a good hold before the dry season sets In, so* 
that they may be In a fit condition lo stand the summer. After they are 
well established they go through the summer nil tight, although making but 
little, if any, growth during tin* long dry periods. When the first soaking 
tains come good progress is wwn apparent, and increase in weight is rapid. 
A lest of the value of Irrigation w ould certainly be interesting. Mangolds should 
flourish with a liberal supply of brackish water, such ns wmuld kill many kinds 
ot vegetation, as they require a certain quantity of salt to their best develop¬ 
ment. In an average season. with only the rainfall they should be able to 
grow 40 tons of roots per acre in many parts of this district; but In order to 
do this there must be liberal application of manure and thorough cultivation. 
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At their last meeting two mangolds, weighing 20 lb. and 32 lb. respectively, 
were exhibited. It is worth noting that if one of 20 lb. weight be grown to 

each square yard it represents a yield of rather more than 43 tons per acre. 

Instead of allowing a yard of land to each plant, however, they may have 
them a less distance apart, so the roots might average a good deal smaller, 
and still the crop would go 40 tonB to the acre. Two feet apart in the rows 
is a fair distance after the occasional thinnings. As the seeds are sown in 
their shells, each of which usually contains more than one seed, it is well 

to take out all but one plant from each place before much size has been 

attained. Sow seeds about 6 inches apart in the rows, to allow for possible 
misses, then thin out to one foot between each plant after they are well up. 
'Then before the dry season sets in pull out every other one again, leaving 2 
feet between each. 


Applla-Yarrowle, Augxist 7. 

Present—Messrs. Francis (chair). Bottrall, Lawson, Wilsdon, Hamiagan, 
Stacey, Canning, Grant, Gntford, Kleunn, Becker, Daly, and Bauer (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Harvester v. Stripper.— Mr. Grant read a paper on this subject Probably 
more attention was being given at the present time to the improvement of 
agricultural machinery than at any time before. The march of progress 
undoubtedly leads to greut expense to the farmer, 4s he is compelled to 
utilize the best and most economical machinery he can secure, and he 
often finds that he has to purchase new implements before the old ones 
arc half worn out Probably of all improvements effected, the introduction 
of the stripper w f as the greatest stride made at any one time, and now they 
had in the harvester a still further improvement, as not only was the grain 
gathered, but also winnowed and bagged at the one operation. The harvester 
will be seen at its best in ft heavy crop, when the work of the stripper is 
most unpleasant. Some people speak of stripping as being one of the easiest 
operations in connection with farm work. This may he correct when the 
ordinary stripper is used, a»s on the a wage it can only be worked for a 
lelativelj short time each day, but the writer has found stripping with a 
da nip-weather stripper in a 20-bushel crop at the rate of 15 acres a day ex¬ 
ceedingly hard work, and often unpleasant. With very light crops he thought 
the strippers would be used, as it would hardly pay to use the harvester. 
When using the inti or machine the wlieattloor can be selected in the most 
comenient place, it not being necessary to get it quite level and free from 
stones, as is tbe case when the stripper is used. A lot of heavy work is also 
avoided in the lifting of the grain when the harvester is used. Besides this, it 
is a great advantage to be able 1o go right ahead with stripping, cleaning, and 
bagging with the knowledge that there will be no threshing or winnowing 
to be done, and that a gootl sample will be turned out. Another advantage 
lies 111 the fuet that the grain can he more quickly removed from danger of 
injury l>y wet, Arc. He did not think, however, that the har\ester would 
replace the stripper altogether, any more than the stringbinder had replaced 
the ordinary mower; berth would be necessary machines on up-to-date farms. 
His experience with the harvesters had led him to carefully inspect the 
various machines on the market, and to watch them at work. Some of them 
were too complicated: others were only In the experimental stage. A few 
of the main joints re piired m a good harvester were as follows \ good 
stiong steel comb, fairly narrow in the teeth, but thick to stand the wear: 
this Is very important on a machine that is expected to strip in damp weather, 
as it is necessary to lm\o a good speed on the beaters (which t nh«> need to 
be strong); a thick comb will prevent vibration. The p'*g drum should be 
within a reasonable distance of the beaters to avoid too long a throw, and 1 m* 
so arranged to prevent any of the strippings falling Into the beaters after 
once getting into the peg drum. The threshing apparatus should be fixed so 
that it can be thrown partly or right out of operation while the machine is 
In motion; in this w*av a lot of cracking of grain »*an be prevented. All 
threshing parts of the machine should lie driven by belting in case of acci¬ 
dents, using also a belt for the peg drum, independent of the belt used for 
driving beaters; this will give both bolts n better chance of gripping further 
around the pnllies, and they can be worked slacker, thus preventing bearings 
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being drawn so tightly together. The riddles or sieves should be large, and 
made of galvanised steel with a fore and aft shake to prevent waste; the 
elevators for raising grain and headings should both be driven by chain belt¬ 
ing, and be provided with a large number of cups so as to be driven slowly. 
The machine should be arranged so that It can be raised or lowered easily 
and yet have a fair amount of weight on a good substantial front wheel which 
Is a great steadier and guide to the machine on the whole. A box for hold¬ 
ing the grain instead of running into sacks while travelling around the field 
seems to be coming more and more into favour; in rough country the box 
must be used as the sack platform would catch In obstructions. A good 
roomy chaffcarrier is a strong recommendation to a machine, and always will 
be while horsefeed is anything like its present value. The carrier ought to 
at least carry the chaff coming from two bags of grain in a wheaty crop. An 
Interesting discussion ensued, and Mr. Grant was asked a number of 
questions concerning the harvester. Borne of the members thought that after 
a year or two’s use the machine ran very heavily, but the general opinion 
was that there would be many Improvements effected in the course of a few 
years. 

Loss of Stock.—Mr. Bottrall reported loss of a number of young sheep after 
a severe attack of scouring. Some members thought this due to the sheep 
eating the grass while the frost was still on the ground. 


Mllllcent, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. McRostle (chair), Stewart, Varcoe, Harris, Oberiander, 
Campbell, Mutton, Stuckey. Warland, Crouch, Hart, Hutchesson, Holzgrefe, 
and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.—It was decided to ask the Department of Agriculture to supply 
samples of local phosphate rocks. |The department has neither funds nor 
facilities for supplying tramples of this character to all the branches.—JfcQd.J 
Mr. Campbell suggested that the branches should combine to secure a number 
of samples from different parts, as they varied in appearance to a remarkable 
extent. Further discussion took place on the utilization of potatoes for the 
manufacture of starch, and for feeding stock. 


Ardrossan, August 8. 

Present-Messrs. Cane (chair), Morgan, Henderson, Woods, C. and R. Din- 
ham, Alderman, Wilson, and Ople (Hon. Sec.). 

Plants.- Mr. Opie rend an interesting paper on “A Plant,” in which he 
described how plants were lhing thingB. requiring food and water like ani¬ 
mals. The struggle for existence amongst plants, their methods of obtaining 
food and water, fertilisation, &c., were dealt with. 

Paint for Ironwork.— In reply to question, members recommended painting 
the ironwork about a seeddrill with a mixture of kerosiue and castor oil to 
prevent rust. 


Davenport, July 21 • 

Present—Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hodshon, sen., Lecky, McDonald, Ma- 
grath, Holdsworth, Welby, Pybus (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Duty of Members.—Mr. Lecky spoke strongly in condemnation of members 
of the Bureau who fall to keep tb«r engagements in respect to writing papers 
for the meetings. It was not fair to the other members. Other members 
agreed that If any member found he could not read a paper when bis turn 
came he ftfcould secure a substitute. 

Poultry*^Mr. McDonald read an account of the methods under which a very 
large poultry farm in America was carried on. 
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Present—Messro. Preebalrn (ebatr), Searle, Roberts, Nicholson, McSklming, 
Gebert, Mattner, Knauerhage, J. H. and.P. H. Lehmann, Kelly (Hon. Bee.), 
and two visitors. 

Improving the Usefulness of the Bureuu.—Mr. F. H. Lehmann read a paper 
on this subject. He thought one of the first things to be done was to alter 
the constitution to provide for the retirement of a certain proportion of the 
members each year. New blood was necessary, but unless something of the 
sort was done there was very little chance of securing new blood, as once 
appointed a member usually remains a fixture until he dies, removes from the 
district, or is struck off the roll for non-attendance The public generally, and 
joung men in particular, will not continue to attend meetings when the 
chances of their ever becoming members are so remote. His suggestion was 
that one-third of the members should retire annually, but be eligible for re- 
election if an Insufficient number of desirable new members offer. He also 
thought every branch should have its experimental plot where the suitability 
of fodder plants, trees, cereals, Ac, could be tested side by side under exactly 
similar conditions. He did not wish to discount the value of the experiments 
carried out at Roseworthy and elsewhere, but they would all admit that they 
were of little or no value to the farmers In the northern districts. Having 
an experiment plot, the bureau should take charge of Arbor Day, appoint a 
committee to lay out the grounds - to see that everything is ready for the chil¬ 
dren to plant the trees, and also to attend to them afterwards Most of the 
members agreed that new blood was wanted on the Bureau, but difference 
of opinion existed as to the best wav to secure this Members thought the 
proposal for an experimental plot worth adopting if it could be carried out 
^without much expense 

Dairying Some discussion took place on question asked by a visitor as to 
best separator for small dairy of seven or eight cows The Chairman said the 
Bureau could not recommend one make in preference to another. Members 
vveie unable to answer question of which breed of cows was best for 
this district, as not many cows w ere kept, and generally the beBt milkers suc- 
< umbed during the droughts. 


Mount Remarkable, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. Challenger (chair), Foote, T P. and G P. Yates, Giles, 
Kaerger, Morrell, Caslej McIntosh, and O’Connell (Hon Sec.). 

Butter Factory—The question of starting a butter factory in the district 
was discussed at length, and arrangements made for holding a public meet¬ 
ing with a \iew to securing the necessary assistance of the local dairymen. 


Boothby, August 11. 

Pi esent— Messrs. Foulds (chair), Leonard, T and D. Sims, Chaplin*, Bradley, 
and Turnbull (Hon. Sec). 

Horse Breeding —Mr. Leonard read a paper on this subject. He considered 
farmers did not pay sufficient attention to the breeding of draught stock. As 
their mares were already on the small sise he would advise getting a large, 
well-shaped stallion, which must be purebred; it was not sufficient that its 
pedigree be traced back on the sire’s side alone. It was better tft pay double 
the fee for the service of a good stallion th&n to make use of a half-bred. 
Some people consider heavy draughts unsuitable for farm work; he considered 
them preferable tc lighter horses; if well made, and not too low set they will 
travel well and do good work Mongrels may do the work, but more of them 
will be required, and they cost lust as much to feed. If the farmer wants to sell 
them he finds that he can get very little compared with what a good draught 
will fetch. Many fanners make the mistake of working their mares until they 
get old and then breeding from them. Foals from young mares will make far 
better horses. 
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Orroroo, August 14. 

Present—-Messrs. Moody (chair), Lillicrapp, Roberts, Harding, Oppermann, 
Copley, Robertson, Brown, Jamieson, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing.—Mr. S. Roberts read a paper on this subject While each farmer 
must be guided by local conditions of soil and climate in his farming opera¬ 
tions, he believed that as far as the upper north is concerned a very good 
system to adopt was to fallow up each year about one-flfth of the wheatgrow¬ 
ing area of the farm; to crop the land two years in succession, and then to let 
it lay out for not less than two years, fallowing it again the fifth or sixth 
year. To put all the land intended for cropping under fallow would neces¬ 
sitate keeping more horse stock than required for seeding and harvesting 
operations, or in other words feeding a certain number of horses that would be 
idle for nine months out of twelve. Before fallowing he advised graz¬ 
ing the land for a lime, as It will firm the soil, which will plough up much bet¬ 
ter than land not well consolidated. Fallowing should be commenced as soon 
as the weeds have well started, and should be finished as early as possible. 
In dry districts deep fallowing was, he thought, a mistake; he had equauy good 
crops from land ploughed 4 in. as from deeper cultivation; the former method 
takes less horses, and saves wear on harness, &c. Care must be taken to turn' 
the land well to bury the weeds and manure properly; he would leave the 
surface rough to allow' the rain to enter freely, and w ould keep the fallow clean 
by grazing with sheep. Cleaning with implements was more expensive, and 
only destroyed the weeds, whereas sheep converted them into wool and mutton; 
if the soil is of a loose nature it is particularly important that it should not be 
disturbed more than necessary until seed time. Members generally approved 
of the writer’s views, but some difference of opinion existed as to whether 
It w r as better to keep the fallow' clean by means of sheep or with implements. 


Penola, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. Wilson (chair), Morris, McKay, Peak, Ricketts, Richardson, 
Storey, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

I<oratlon of Branches. -It w as resolved that the department be requested to 
republish in The Journal of Agriculture the table showing the location of the 
branches, axerage rainfall, &c., also farm and garden notes as in the past. 


Port Germeln, August 8. 

Present— Messrs. Blesing (chair), Doer, Kingscombe, Harvey, Stone, Thomas, 
Mortess. Holman. Smith, Head, and Gluyas (Hon. Seed. 

Bloat or Hoven—Mr. Head read a paper on the treatment of “blown” 
stock. ITe stated that in one instance SO sheep which were blown through 
eating marshmallow were saved by the owner, who promptly applied coaltar 
to their tongues. He had used this rentedy himself with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Deer had saved affected cattle by forcing a stick into their mouths 


Gladstone, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. Sargent (chair), Bundle. Gallasch, Brayly, Wornurc. Tun¬ 
bridge, Smith, Greig, Hmallacombe, and Goode (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Five meetings only held during the year, xvith an average 
attendance of 7.4 members. This was considered very unsatisfactory by the 
members. TFew will dispute tikis conclusion.—Ed.] Messrs. J. Sargent, 0. 
Goode, and W. A. Wornum were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. 
Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Field Trials.—A committee was appointed to consider the advisableuese of 
arranging for field trials of various agricultural implements under the aus- 
pieces of the branch. 
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Strathalbyn, August 17. 

Present -Messrs M. Rankine (chair), McAnaney. Tucker, Melkle, Coekburu, 
Butler, Blake. W. M. Kanklne, Watt,*Sissons, Mules, and Cherlton (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Farming.—Mr. H. H. Butler read a paper on “How to work an average 
farm of 500 acres and the most profitable stock to keep.” Quality of soil and 
climatic conditions must, of course, govern the working operations, but he 
would deal with land under local conditions. The first thing to be considered 
was how many irons to have in the fire; he would strongly advise the farmer 
to develop as many different sources of income as possible. Not more than 
200 acres should be cropped in any season, and of this quite two-thirds should 
be fallow land well worked, especially after spring and summer rains. 
Fertilisers must of necessity be applied; he would recommend that the farm¬ 
yard manure be utilized for manuring pasture land or for early green feed. He 
found barley the best cereal to grow for green feed, as stock, especially cows, 
are fond of it, and he believed it gnve better results than other cereals. Work¬ 
ing on the above lines six good horses well fed will be sufficient; not more 
than 10 cows should l>e kept, and for these he liked the crossbred Jersey- 
Shorthorn, breeding from good milking shorthorn cows. Two or three breed¬ 
ing sows (Berkshire) should be kept, and he jpreferred crossing with the 
Poland-Ohina boar. If feed is scarce sell the progeny as weaners; otherwise 
keep for porkers or baconers. Without sheep he considered a farm of 500 
acres mismanaged; about 100, principally breeding ewes.dould be kept the year 
round. Largo-framed merino owes should be mated with Down or Dorset Horn 
rams, and tin 4 lambs sold. Poultry should be kept, and will prove a good source 
-of revenue if properly managed. Ho preferred the Wyandotte and Leghorn 
breeds. 

Standard Weight for Chaff- A long discussion on this subject took place, 
and a motion was carried favouring the adoption of 40 lb. net, as the standard 
weight for bag of chaff. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, August 15. 

Present—Messrs. Hack (clmir), Hatherly, Mudge, Ivornetzky. Dowd, Mc¬ 
Leod, Francis, Find, Hunt, Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Wheat Plant.—Mr. Boerke read n paper on this subject, dealing with 
the origin, development, and general characteristics of the different varieties 
of wheat grown for commercial purposes. 

Hay v. Wheat—Members wished to know whether a hay crop ex¬ 
hausts the land more than a wheat crop. (This is a point that so far as 1 
know, has never been definitely settled by careful experiment. Many farmers 
hold that a wheat crop will take more out of the land than a hay crop; that 
the reverse is the case is very doubtful.—Hd.] 


Morphett Vale, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. Bain (chair), Christie, Hutchison. McLeod* Depledge, 
Pocock, Perry, Holly, Forsyth, and Anderson (Hon. Hec.). 

Cape Tulip.- Mr. Depledge showed plant of this weed. Members were unani¬ 
mous that every precaution should be takeft to prevent it from spreading to 
this district. 

Farm Economy. -Paper read by Mr. Cornish at Stansbury Branch was well 
discussed. Members considered the paper well written and worthy of the 
attention of members of other branches. Members also expressed their ap¬ 
preciation of The Journal of Agriculture, and thought that more notice should 
be taken by members of branches of practical papers read at other branch 
meetings. They thought if this were done it would not only encourage the 
writers, but work up more interest in the work of the Bureau. 
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Inkerman, August 4. 

Present—Messrs C. H. Daniel (chair). Board, Smart, Sampson, Lomman, 
Kennedy, Fraser, Mugford, C. B. Daniel (Hon. Bee.), and two visitors. 

Agricultural Motors.—A short discussion on this subject took place, members 
being of opinion that they would be unsuitable for small farms, and on stumpy 
or sandy land. 

Lampas.—Discussion took place on this subject Several members considered 
burning the only sure cure; others condemned this treatment as gross cruelty, 
pricking, or lancing, and rubbing with salt being considered effective. Messrs. 
Board and Fraser considered that “lampas” was often to a great extent mere 
fancy. At certain periods of the year, and especially with young horses, the roof 
of the mouth hung rather low, but they never heard of the complaint with 
horses in good condition. Members would be glad to know bow to treat horses 
suffering from lampas. [Usually a course of soft food, following a slight pur¬ 
gative. will be sufficient, but In severe cases the bar may be lanced, cutting 
across the bar, but avoiding the middle. Burning Is both cruel and unneces¬ 
sary.—Ed. 1 

Horses’ Teeth.-Considerable discussion took place on the advantage of- 
the practice now becoming common of having the teeth of old horses filed or 
otherwise treated. Some members spoke favourably of the results, others were 
dubious of the practice. 

Warts on Stock.—In reply to question, Mr. Sampson said he found caustic 
a certain cure for warts on a horse’s nose. [It is stated that the daily appli¬ 
cation of castor oil to warts on stock will quickly remove them. Care must be 
exercised in the use of caustic.—Ed. 1 


Caltowle, August 3. 

Present - Messrs. Hewitt (chair), Kerr, Graham, Petatz, Jettner, Royal, 
Potter, J. and A. McCollum, McDonald, Neate, J. G. and F. Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Care of Horses and Implements—Mr. Lehmann read a paper on this subject. 
Never give the horses more feed than they will eat; it was better to give a 
little at first, and then more afterwards if required. This applies especially to 
the morning feed, when they usually eat nearly twice as much as at other 
times. The stabh should be divided into at least three yards, so that the 
horses that agree can be together. Unless this is done whore there are a dozen 
or more horses it will be found that some of them are not getting a fair share 
of the food. If they are given much long hay at a time the horses will only 
pick out the heads, leaving the stems in the manger. It was a mistake to 
stable feed the horses directly after harvest, as if done the animals will hang 
about the homestead instead of looking for their feed in the paddocks. In 
wet weather they must, of course, be fed, as if allowed on the stubble when 
the ground is soft they will spoil a lot of food. When necessary to feed them 
after harvest they may be given as much cocky chair as hay chaff, and will 
do well on it. Cows with regular milking and feeding, especially in the cold, 
wet weather, should return the farmer £10 per head per annum. Sheep were 
necessary, but it was very bad policy to keep more than can be well fed. At 
prices of late years it has paid well in this district to fatten sheep for market. 
Sheep require water every day in the hot weather, and if they are to be 
fattened care must be taken that they get it regularly. Where a farmer can 
keep »S00 to 400 sheep it will pay him to breed 60 to 70 lambs each year. All 
implements and machinery consisting partly of wood should be housed when 
not In use. The sheds should be closed on three sides; some farmers say It 
pays better to buy new Implements than go to the expense of building sheds 
and repairing implements when they get out of order. His experience, how¬ 
ever, was that if painted occasionally and looked after properly they did not 
have many repairs to pay for. He had a stripper still in good, sound condition 
after 80 yean*’ use. Discussion ensued, members agreeing with the writer. 
Mr. Kerr stated that he found it paid him better to keep a larger number of 
sheep for short periods than by keeping what the farm can carry the year 
through. He thought farmers in this locality should go in more for dealing 
in sheep. 
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Mundoora, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. Harris (chair), Angley. Beck, Shearer, MUdren, Mitchell, 
Button, Owens, Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Short-weight Manure.—Members are pleased to note that other branches are 
awaking to the loss sustained by farmers accepting 10 bags of manure as a 
ton. In future members of this branch and many farmers as well Intend to 
require the agent from whom they purchase to pass every bag over the scales, 
and they will only pay for the actual weight received. The members hope simi¬ 
lar action will be taken throughout the farming districts, and contend that, 
Inasmuch as they have to sell all their wheat over the scales, they are 
warranted in requiring manure to be similarly treated. 

Poultry.—Mr. Beck stated that his fowls had been laying well, and this he 
attributed partly to the fact that he gave them for breakfast boiled wheat as 
hot as they will eat It. Mr. Button found his hens liked young green wheat 
chaffed; he also recommended giving a warm breakfast where possible. 

Pickling Seed Wheat.—Mr. Harris pickles In a cask, dividing each bog .of 
wheat into two branbags. and putting them in the pickle for a few minutes; 
then takes them out. and allows the pickle to drain off. The Hon. Secretary 
also adopts this method, which he finds easy and simple. Mr. Owens stated 
that a neighbour has a small cemented tank, in which he pickles a bag of seed 
at a time; but members could not see that this was any better than pickling in 
a cask, as in most cases the bag of seed must be divided for convenience in 
handling. Mr. Angley pickles on a cement floor. Mr. Mitchell considers It 
advisable in all cases to let several days elapse before sowing the seed that has 
been pickled. 

Treeplanting.—On the suggestion of Mr. Mildren it was agreed to ask the 
local council to permit the branch to plant trees along the main road, and also 
to assist in the undertaking. 


Qawler River, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. Parker (chair), Winckel, (Roediger, Hillier, Leak, Bray 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fencing.—Mr. A. M. Dawkins forwarded a paper on this subject. It was 
important that the farm should be well fenced, both to keep in the stock and 
to protect the crops against stock. A farmer must be guided In his selection 
of posts for fencing by the timber of his locality. Only mature wood should 
be used; trees can be too old, in which ease the wood will be full of dry rot, 
or “carroty.” The best matured wood would stand for 50 years or more. He 
had taken up pine posts, which, after being in the ground for 33 years, were 
still in passable condition. On the other hand, immature wood, limbs and 
watersboots from old stumps, will only last a few years. Good matured 
peppermint gum Is very durable, but the supply is limited. In purchasing, 
always avoid any post that is light and corky; choose heavy, solid, close- 
grained wood. The return post is nou most readily secured; the best have 
a fine wavy grain, and are heavy and durable; they are practically proof 
against white ants. The bluegum makes a fair post, but will not stand where 
white ants are prevalent. Generally 6 ft. posts are required, but no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down, as In good, solid ground the posts need not be set 
in the ground so deeply as in loose marl or sand. In setting the posts, always 
sight from the sight stick in front; looking back over the line of fence may 
result in a slight error which will throw the fence a long way out All 
strainers should be set six inches deeper than ordinary posts, and the corners 
a foot deeper. He had seen so many fences spoilt for want of a good strut 
that he was inclined to look upon the strut as one of the most important 
features in the fence. The strut should be quite as good as the average post 
and a good block of wood must be put behind it. Let the strut into the ptKit 
Just above the second wire. A fair fence for cattle can be made with three 
wires, but four are better. For sheep six wires,, the top being barbed, is the 
usual number, but he thought three plain and two barbed wires make a better 
fence. The space between the three top wires would be more than usual, 
but the sheep have a great respect for the bartis and will not get through. 
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For cattle, also, two barbed wires are better than only one, as with the single 
wire they will put their heads through the fence. In putting in barbed wire 
many plans are adopted, including’atapling, tying back with wire, or cutting 
a slot with a saw, but none of these got the wire in the middle of the post, 
except where only the top wire is barbed. He found the best plan of all wa« to 
bore holes 1| in. in the centre of the post, then run a piece of plain wire right 
through, attach the barbed wire with a small neat knot, and with a horse 
draw the plain wire through the line of fence and with it the barbed wire. 
When the fence is erected, it is important that the wires be kept tight, as 
there will be less risk of the stock getting out or injuring themselves, and the 
fences will last longer. Considerable discussion ensued. Members generally 
considered posts 5 ft 6 in. long sufficient. They should be set 18 in. to 20 in. 
in the ground. Strains should be not more than five chains in length. Mr. 
Itoediger favoured No. 6 Avire for cattle, but considered No. 8 strong enough 
for sheep. Where mixed stock are kept the lower wires could be No. 8 and 
the top wires No. 8. Members differed as to merits of different wire strainers, 
generally favouring those they were accustomed to use. 


Riverton, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pa vis (chair). J. W. and •!. E. Kelly, H. A. and 

W. B. Davis, Gravestocks. Nash, Calf, Hussey (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Breeding Draught Horses.—Mr. J. E. Kelly read a paper on the breeding 
and management of draught horses. Notwithstanding the farmer’s instinctive 
love for horses, it could not lx* denied that he had devoted less intelligence 
and attention to the breeding of draught horses than to the perfection of other 
<*lasses of stock, lie looked upon the breeding of draught horses as a source 
of income much neglected. Ucnlly g «>d animals are scarce, and will at all 
times command remunerative prices, and in view of the feAv that are available 
the present high rates would assuredly maintain for many years. While good 
droughts Avere difficult to secure at any price, inferior animals Avill realize next 
to nothing, and are. unfortunately, only too common. Why this deterioration 
in their stock? Is it because the farmers in the past have been tempted by 
high prices to sell their liest mares, or is it because the stallions used are in¬ 
ferior? He aatis afraid it avhs in many cases n little of both; certainly a num¬ 
ber of stallions that In the past had travelled the district should never have 
been nlhiAved to do so. He strongly advocated a licence fee of £15 to £20 per 
annum on nil stallions travelling for hire in order to stop these inferior 
animals. A well-bred, strong, compact draught horse will do more Avork and 
eat far less food than the slab-sided, hairy-legged beast Avhich was so common. 
Considerable difference of opinion existed as to best time to break in a young 
horse. Although a little light work at 2£ years old would not hurt a horse, he 
preferred to AA’nlt till they were 3 years old. He thought it a mistake to leave 
tlio colts until 4 or 5 years old, ns, although for heavy teams a horse at this age 
even cannot as a rule do justice to himself, on the farm there was always 
light Avork that could be done by the young horses. When first broken in they 
must lie taken great care of to prevent straining and other injuries. It was a 
good plan to bath the shoulders occasionally Avith brine, as it will toughen the 
skin and render the shoulders less liable to become sore. He was sorry to say 
It. but he thought that as a rule farmers do not keep the stable as clean and 
tidy as they should do. Most of them would agree with him that the stables 
should be cleaned out every day for the sake of the animals alone. They had 
all noticed, and some probably wondered why so often the horses’ legs are 
puffed and swollen In his opinion it was largely due to want of cleanliness. 
He believed that where the farmer could not spare the time to superintend 
the .looking after the horses and stable himself It Avould pay him well to give 
a gifod man extra pay and make him responsible. He should see that the 
stable and horses are regularly and properly attended to, and that the harness 
is kept ill #i)od order and oiled when required. In feeding it was a groat mis¬ 
take to give them a lot of food at once; it Avas better to give two or three 
smaller feeds, as the horses avIJI do better, and there will be no waste of chaff, 
4k e.. thrown out of the manger. The horses should all be thoroughly cleaned 
•down lief ore they go to Avork each day. It was a great mistake to allow the 
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horses to drink freely when knocking off work, unless they are cool and not 
overheated or sweated. This practice was, he thought, often the cause of 
losses. Members agreed that too much attention could not be given to the 
feeding and care of mares and youmr stock, and that the stables should be 
kept dean and sweet Grooming regularly also found favour on the ground 
that horses well groomed would eat less food and thrive better. Mr. H. A. 
Davis allowed his horses to go to watfer when let free; they soon learn to know 
when they had sufficient and would not Injure themselves by taking too much 
when overheated. Mr. W. Davis advised leaving the bit In the mouta when 
letting the horse drink, as it would prevent it from taking water too freely. 
Mr. Nash found bathing the shoulders of young horses with a weak kerosine 
emulsion a good practice, as it kept them clean, and also had a tendency to 
harden them; It should be washed off before the collar is put on. 


Angaston, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. Snell (chair), Player, Smith, Thorn, Sibley, Friend, Iieggie, 
A. and F. Salter, Vaughan, Matthews (Hon. Sec.K and three visitors. 

Annual Report—Thirteen ordinary and three special meetings held during 
the year, with an average attendance of nine members. A number of inte¬ 
resting papers had been read, and a successful conference of branches 
arranged. Messrs. J. H. Snell and E. S. Matthews were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Rugging Cows.—Members fully realize the beueflt of rugging cows during 
the cold weather, and the practice is becoming general In the district. 

Grafting Vines—In reply to question, Mr. S. O. Smith advised grafting vines 
about the last week in September, or when the shoots had reached It in. 
to 2 In. in length. 

Capillarity and Osmosis.—Mr. Snell read a paper on this subject, describ¬ 
ing the movements of liquids In the soil and In plants, and illustrating his 
remarks by some demonstrations of an interesting character. 


Luclnd&te, August 22. 

Present -Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), B. A. Feneriiccrdt, Mclnnes, 
Mathesou, Beaton, Dow, Tavender, Carmichael, Dutton (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Peach Aphis.—Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt warned members of the necessity 
for keeping a close watch for peach aphis. This pest must be treated at the 
earliest appearance, as it increased so rapidly that the trees would soon be 
swarming with the insects. 4 t 

* Co-operation.—Mr. Tavendef read a paper on this subject as applied to local 
conditions. Their district, comparatively isolated as it is, offers a splendid 
field for putting into practice the theory of co-operation in a storekeeping 
and agency company. If each household within a certain radius, say about 
70 altogether, were to take an average share of £30, a capital of £2,100 would 
be raised. This amount he considered sufficient to carry on the company, 
as large stocks need not be kept, because members would order a long time 
before delivery, so that purchases could be made in large parcels. With this 
capital a store at Lucindale could be purchased and a manager appointed, 
with three directors to look after the interests of the shareholders. One 
director would retire every year, which would allow each director to hold 
office for three years. This means an election each year, so that shareholders 
could exercise control over the business annually. Quarterly meetings would 
be sufficient for directors, and annual meetings for shareholders. The whole 
of the supplies required could be purchased in large parcels on special terms 
for every item required. The purchase of shearing and farming supplies, 
machinery, vehicles, wire, building materials, Ac., could all be made whole¬ 
sale or imported. Shearers and other labourers could be booked for engage¬ 
ment or contracted with. The benefits to be derived In buying as well as ini 
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rolling or handling produce or stock were numerous. The shipping of wool 
from the district would be done to the growers' advantage If the whole of It 
were open for competition by the rival shipping firms; sales could be made to 
one firm In London or elsewhere in different brands on their respective merits. 
Akins sent away In large parcels but in numbered bundles. Wheat oats, Ac*, 
if in large lots would bring better prices. With regard to the sale of stock a 
lot of the present unnecessary expense could be saved by having the list of 
all stock for sale at the one place and a fixed time for inspection, so that the 
buyers need only make one trip, and all come about the same time. To give 
an idea as to what may be done in this direction he quoted the following para¬ 
graph from The Leader:—“At the annual meeting of the Federated Butter 
Factories’ Association the Chairman congratulated the shareholders on the 
sweet ssful result of the year’s operations, which had resulted in a net profit 
of £2,548. He said the co-operative system of marketing their produce had 
proved an unqualified success.” There seemed to him no doubt that such a 
concern would pay: tlie storekeeper makes his business pay with probably 
about one-quarter of the trade that would be done by the co-operative com¬ 
pany. After paying for the extra cost in conducting the larger business, he 
considered that the profits on one-half the business at present done in the 
district would be distributed in the shape of interest or dividends to the share¬ 
holders. 


Crystal Brook, August 8. 

Present—Messrs. R. I'nvy (chair), G. and G. M. Davidson, B. and M. Weston, 
Hutchison, Dabinett, Morrish, Venning, A. and W. Hamlyn, P. Pavy, Mlell, 
Townsend. Symons tilon Sec *, and three Unitors. 

Country Life.—Mr. Symons read a paper on this subject, dealing with the 
crowding of the greater part of the population of the country in and around 
a few of the principal towns. He attributed the trend of population to the 
towns to the fact that people making a living off the land had to work harder 
and put up with greater hardships than in the city, beside® which, there 
were the difficulties which meet the young man who desires to secure land 
at prices which will permit him to work it profitably. There had been a 
considerable emigration to other pnrts where more inducements were offered 
to rotifers, and the only remedy he could a a e was the compulsory purchase 
of the large estates in districts with reliable rainfall to be cut up and offered 
under reasonable conditions. 
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Date of Meeting. 
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Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 

1908 

Sept. 19 

1908. 

Oot. 10 

Naracoorte 


1908. 

Sept. 5 

1008. 
Oot. 10 

Booleroo Centre 

1 

6 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit 


19 

— 

Bowhill 

5 

— 


4 

2 

Brinkworth 

4 

2 

Onetree Hill 


3 

1 

Burra 

18 

9 

Orroroo 


18 

16 

Bute 

11 

3 

Paskeville 


6 

- 

Cherry Gardens 

8 

13 

Penola 


5 

10 

Clare 

4 

2 

Pine Forest 


1 

6 

Clarendon 

4 

— 

Port Broughton 


3 

1 

Colton 

_ 

3 

Port Elliot 


19 

17 

Crystal Brook 

Bibow Hill 

5 

— 

Port Lincoln 

i.. 

18 

16 

1 

6 

Port Pirie 


4 

3 

Eudunda 

7 

5 

Pyap 


2 

7 

Finn is* 

7 

6 

Quorn 


6 

— 

Forest Rauge 

3 

1 

Red Hill 


1 

6 

Gawler River 

4 

2 ft 30 

Reeves Plains 


4 

2 

Hartley 

4 

— 

Rhine Villa 


4 

2ft 30 

Inkerman 

1 

6 

Riverton 


6 

3 

Johnsbarg 

5 

3 

Saddlewortb 


18 

— 

Kanmaqtoo 

4 

2 

Htansbury 


5 

3 

Kapunda 

6 

3 

Stockport 


7 

—* 

Kingston 

KooTunga 

Lvndoon 

Maitland 

5 

3 

Strathalbyn 


21 

19 

s 

1 

Virginia 


7 

6 

3 

— 

Wandearah 


7 

6 

5 

3 

Water vale 


— 

6 

Mallala 

7 

5 

Wepowie 


2 

— 

M annum 

19 

17 

Whvte Yarcowie 
Willunga 


19 

17 

Minlaton 

26 

24 


6 

3 

Morgan 

5 

3 

Wilmington 


2 

7 

Mount Compass 

12 

10 

Wilson 


6 

- 

Mount Remarkable .. 

13 

1 

Woodside 


7 

— 

Nantawarra 

2 

7 

Yankalilla 


4 

2 
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VEMTILATION OP FACTORIES AMP WORKROOM*. 

OOMTBIBUTID UT TBf CHIW IhBPBOKA W FaOTOBIC*. 

(Abstract continued from page 68.) 

Am the conditions in the rooms of different factories and workshops vary 
very greatly, and the most suitable and economical means for obtaining satis¬ 
factory ventilation vary correspondingly, so that any uniform system of ven¬ 
tilation for all is out of the Question, we have thought it most useful to give 
In the following pages a general account of the different ways in which fresh 
air is, or may be, introduced, and of the conditions which modify the effects 
produced. 

Natural Ventilation without Special Openings. 

In all rooms a certain amount of exchange of air occurs through the walls, 
roof, floor, and various chinks, as was originally proved by Petteakofer. Re 
showed experimentally that when all visible chinks were closed In a room 
investigated by him the rate of ventilation was only diminished by 28 per 
cent, as compared with the rate when the windows and doors were oply closed 
in the ordinary way. How free the passage of air may be is shown by the 
fact that when in a small room there is still a brisk draught up the chimney 
after the door and window are tightly closed. Thus In a room of 1,400 cubic 
ft used for some of the experiments described below the chimney draught was 
4,450 cubic ft. per hour, so that this amount of air was entering through the 
walls, &c. 

I Two pages of the original matter arc here omitted.] 

Natural Ventilation tiirough Special Openings 

Where special openings for ventilation of workshops and factories are used 
these are in the great majority of cases open windows. As a general rule 
this seems to be the most practical arrangement in ordinary buildings. Where 
permanent openings such as ventilation shafts are also provided, we have 
frequently observed that these are either totally insufficient in number or else, 
or have been blocked up in cold or windy weather, and left in this condition, 
it is evident that where windows are used for natural ventilation they re¬ 
quire constant regulation, as their action is entirely dependent on the varying 
influence of wind and differences of temperature between inside and outside. 
Not only must the extent be varied to which any particular window, or set of 
windows, is opened, but often it is necessary to close those facing in one direc¬ 
tion, anil open those on the other side. The most suitable arrangement of 
windows varies so much in different kinds of rooms that it is impossible to lay 
down rules ou the subject. The windows should, however, always open at as 
high a point as possible with a view both to avoidance of draughts, and to 
allowing of the more ready escape of the heated air from lights and persons. 
Windows so arranged that the incoming air can be directed upwards are ad¬ 
vantageous in winter, but should when possible be capable of being opened 
gp freely in summer as ordinary sliding sashes. The free opening of windows 
in summer is an enormous advantage. 

Where open windows are used as outlets, It not infrequently happens that 
a staircase, or the shaft of a lift, is the principal inlet If the air thus enter¬ 
ing has been more or less warmed by passing through a basement or ground 
floor room which is heated In winter, this arrangement is succe&ful; but 
often enough, as already pointed out the foul air from one flat is allowed to 
pass up into the next, so that the incoming air for the higher flat is fag too 
Impure. 

The opening and dosing of windows ought not to be left solely in the hand* 
of ordinal* workpeople, but a foreman or other person in each room should 
be made Wkgpaslble for having enough of windows open to keep the dir fresh 
without totaling inconvenience from cold and draughts, and for seeing to the 
proper regulation of the heating arrangements. The freshness of the air can 
best be judged of on entering the room from the outside air; and for the regu. 
lation of temperature a thermometer should be used. 
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IB wy wide rooms, sheds, Ac,, ventilation is usually carried out by meant 
tsi special ventilators or shafts In tile roof, often supplemented by Tobin 
tube# or other inlet openings. Where ventilation is mainly dependent on this 
Idan it is essential that the openings should be sufficient In number and cross 
section to perform their work even on still and warm days. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, a greater velocity than 200 ft per minute up a ventilating shaft cannot 
usually be counted on, even with free entranco of air to the room. A cylindri¬ 
cal shaft of 1 ft. in diameter has an area of nearly 0.8 cubic ft.,and will, there¬ 
fore, carry off about 200 z 60 x 8=9,600 cubic ft of air per hour. Hence, to 
give a ventilation of about 2,000 cubic ft per person per hour one such outlet 
ventilator would be needed for every five persons, or one square foot of free 
outlet shaft for every alz persons, together with corresponding inlet provision. 
We have observed that the provision of ventilating shafts Is frequently quite 
insufficient Often, too, the shafts are so obstructed by various elaborate 
contrivances above, or in the course of the shaft, that they are of very little 
use except In windy weather, when they are least needed, as natural ventila¬ 
tion by other means is then at its maximum. It is unfortunate that ventila¬ 
tion Is frequently regarded from a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
aspect. Arrangements, which are well designed with a view to prevention 
of draughts in cold weather, or to utilising the effects of wind, are often quite 
insufficient to give the necessary quantity of air In warm or Still weather, 
so that unless windows are freely opened the ventilation may be very bad. 
If the ventilators are designed so as only to give sufficient air in cold or 
windy weather, they will not give nearly enough in still weather; and if they 
give enough in still and warm weather they will usually cause draughts in 
cold and windy weather unless they are partially closed. The truth is that 
natural ventilation, whether by Bhafts, Ac., or by open windows, needs 
constant regulation and attention; and in factories and workshops employers 
should make such arrangements that not only are sufficient means of ventila¬ 
tion provided for all weathers, but that some one person is definitely respon¬ 
sible for their regulation in each room. From wliat we have observed we are 
convinced that under these conditions it is easy enough, where a room is pot 
crowded, to keep the air fresh, and consequently well within the carbonic acid 
limit recommended by the committee, and that no hardship would be imposed 
on employers by this limit, provided the regulation were interpreted In a rea¬ 
sonable spirit, and with due regard to the difficulty of avoiding occasional mis¬ 
takes. 

The more crowded a room is the less easy does it become to secure ade¬ 
quate supply and distribution of air without the use of fans. A great deal 
will, however, depend on the adequacy of the heating arrangements, the situa¬ 
tion of the windows or other openings, and the possibility of using them for 
ventilation without causing Intolerable draughts. In cases where, after due 
notice of inadequate ventilation has beep given, the air is not kept within the 
proposed limits of purity, we are very decidedly of the opinion that the em¬ 
ployer can be fairly called upon to provide adequate mechanical or other ven¬ 
tilation, with the Inlets and outlets so arranged as to avoid draughts, or else 
to reduce the number of persons employed in the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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Labor Bureau. 

Number of pereont registered and found employment bp Government Departmente 
and Private Employert from July 27 to Auguet 67, 1908. 





Humber Begiriered. 

Number 

Trad* or OeHlsff. 







Town. 

Country. 

Imployed. 


Laborers and youths 



75 

00 

276 

Oarpenters 



10 

1 

4 

Masons and Brioklayers 



1 

— 

3 • 

Painters .. 



0 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 



0 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 



0 

— 

0 

Moulders .. * 



1 

— 

— 

Enginedrivers 



— 

1 

— 

Patternmakers 



— 

— 

1 

Plumbers and ironworkers . 



4 

1 

1 

Compositors 



2 

— 

— 

Messenger 



— 

— 

1 

Boatman .. 



— 

— 1 

l 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 



17 

8 

2 

1 

Porters and junior porters .. 



0 

1 

— 

Rivet boys 



5 

— 

1 

Totals 

• • 


147 

06^ 

204 


Augtut 27, 1909. A Riohahdson, Bureau Clerk. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF TORRENS RIVER SILT. 

By Arthur J. Pekkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

Tt Is a matter of common knowledge that the city authorities are much 
troubled by the vast amount of slit that accumulates not far from the Torrees 
Lake Weir. Its removal is no easy matter, and in present circumstances 
the complete silting up of Adelaide’s artificial sheet of water appears to be 
within no immeasurable distance. It had been suggested to me that possibly 
the silt might have some value as a manure, in which case the disposal anu 
sale of it might contribute somewhat towards the cost of Its removal. In this 
connection, therefore, 1 forwarded samples of the silt for analysis to the 
School of Mines. 

Samples illustrating two accumulations of tilt wore taken; one represented 
older d* pcsils, the other the more recent and higher deposits. Mr. Chapman’s 
results rre given in the table below:— 

TABLE I. 

Fertilising Ingredients in River Torrens Silt expressed as Percentages 
or the Silt dried to 105° C. 



New Banb^ 

Old Bank^ 

Total nitrogen 

per cent. 
0181 

per cent. 
0*136 

Total phosphoric ooid 

0119 

0 064 

Potassium oxide (in strong H. Cl.) ... 

0*820 

0 720 

Phosphoric acid (soluble in 1 per cent* citric acid) 

0*022 

0 016 

Potassium oxide (soluble in 1 pet- cent, citrio acid) 

0*025 

0*024 

Organic carbon 

1*950 

1*460 

Humus (approximation) 

Relation ? r % nio oarbon . 

4*333 

3*244 

10*77 

10*74 

Nitrogen r 


Unfortunately the analyses have not come up to expectations, and the data 
In the table show clearly that for all practical purposes the Torrens Biver *ilt 
has no value as a manure. The proportion of comparatively inert matter 
Is so great as to remove all commercial value from what fertilising sub¬ 
stances the silt may contain. At best, the silt may be described as a good 
rich soil, and those alone requiring anything of this description, who are 
able to bear the cost of Its removal, can turn it to any advantage. 
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NOTES ON THE RINGING OP THE CURRANT VINE. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

Towards the end of this month and the beginning of the next the periodic *i 
"ringing” of the unfortunate currant vine that has latterly come Into vogue 
will come into full swing. In this connection the thoughtful paper read by 
Mr. Fulton Salter, at the An gas ton Bureau meeting, and published in full 
elsewhere, deserves more than passing notice. In clear and concise terms be 
expresses what Is the outcome of his own personal experience of "ringing,' 
and of his observations of what has l>efalien others who have availed them¬ 
selves of this practice. Whilst he raises many points that are of interest 
to the currant grower, it Is only too apparent that his mind is dominated 
by the fear that the disadvantages that in his experience attach to ringing 
may not be balanced by its apparent advantages. "Of what avail are 
two or three successive (heavy yields, If in the end the operation destroy 
plants that are infinitely more costly to bring into bearing than ordinary 
vines?” is the impression his paper must leave on the mind of the reader, 
although he may not have gone to the length of putting it into words. In 
effect, he says that his personal experience points to a considerable weaken 
lug of the plants under the Influence of this operation; there is a considerable 
reduction in the wood-producing power of the plants. This experience of 
his he finds confirmed, and in some cases amplified by that of others; some 
growers, in fact, contemplate desisting in their murderous attempts on the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and will “ring” no longer. Well, this 
general weakening of the plants was inevitable, and on more than one occa¬ 
sion have I had occasion to refer to it as a necessary consequence of ring¬ 
ing; as far bock, I believe, as In 1802, when addressing for the first time 
the Tlare Agricultural Bureau. If my memory serves me aright, the Greeks 
who have grown and rung currants before us do not reckon on more than 
15 crops from itoeir vineyards. Tt is certainly unfortunate that we should 
have had to make our first acquaintance with the operation on giant vines, 
planted 20 and 80 ft. apnrt, on whose early profitless years, and on the costl> 
trellis work that supports thpm, much money may appear to have been 
thrown away in vain; it seems probable, too, that such plants must neces¬ 
sarily both sutler more acutely and succumb earlier than the smaller and 
less developed Greek vines. And if Mr. Salter’s suggestion that old currant 
vineyardg should be systematically renewed by intermediate layers implies 
that the new vines should be built up on the same ample lines as their de¬ 
clining jwirents, I feel compelled to demur. 

I^et us face the position. It seems probable that “ringing” is an operation 
that has come to stay, not because of caprice, but because of its influence on 
thq> currant grower's finances. What, in effect, lias been our experience in 
the past? It Is but rarely that a currant vineyard yielded anything worth 
picking prior to its eighth year, and subsequently to this period, crops were 
generally both irregular and unsatisfactory. Planting and eight years’ culti¬ 
vation without returns, may fairly be represented with accumulated interest 
by £80 an acre; add to this from £10 to £15 for the expensive trellis work that 
has been found necessary. T’nder the old conditions, therefore, without 
taking into consideration the value of the bare land, the currant grower 
had on an average to face an outlay of £40 to £45 per acre before he could 
count on much return. To ray mind ringing will enable us to overcome 
much of this expense and delay; instead of 20 to 30 ft vines will not be 
planted at more than 0 to 30 ft. apart, the trellis work need not cost at the 
outside more than £4 to £5, and by ringing them in their third year 'they 
should soon enter into the profit-yielding bearing stage. Granted that our 
present unrung giant a lues will outlive several generations of them; Ira* 
what of that, if in the meanwhile everything considered the latter prove more 
profitable to the grower than the former? 

So much for the future, for the new vineyards that I hope to see rapidly 
coming into existence; the question c/innot, however, be left at tills point; 
we cannot possibly overlook the present in the fate of the only type of currant 
vine of which we are possessed. It goes without saying that such vines will 
need careful nursing, with a view to putting off as far as possible their prema¬ 
ture disappearance. I cannot believe on present evidence that wisdom lies in 
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the direction of the proposed complete abandonment of “ringing,” but rather, 
as has been very well pointed out by Mr. Salter, in the adoption of methode 
and practice v Mch may tend to mortify and reduce the inevitable weakness 
It appears evident that a simple Incision of the bark will be less weakening 
In its ultimate effects upon the removal of a ring a quarter of an inch m width, 
such as I have occasionally seen. Personally 1 have never recommended that 
the width of the ring should exceed one-eighth of an inch, and I am prepared to 
substitute for it tbe simple incision, which, I believe, has been advocated 
by Mr. Graaby, if it can be definitely shown that its weakening effect is 
sufficient to bring about a satisfactory setting of the fruit Mr. Salter suggests 
tLat the incision should be protected from the rays of the sun by a piece of 
rag, with a view to favouring the healing process. This suggestion I consider 
In every sense rational and worthy of adoption, and I might add that it 
might be worth while trying the effect of ordinary grafting wax on the exposed 
tissues. It is possible that the reduction of evaporation that will result may 
afford a more rapid and satisfactory healing, and thus tend to reduce the 
weakening action of the operation. 

Mr. Salter has also pointed out that the ringing of the rods might be sub¬ 
stituted for what is usually practised on the stem. I am inclined to think that 
so far as the setting of tlir fruit is concerned the results will prove equally 
satisfactory; whether the weakening effect on the plant will be reduced is 
another question. I imagine that it would, but I have nothing beyond infer¬ 
ence to guide me in this decision. It is certain, however, that the wood on 
the spurs that had not been rung would be far more satisfactory. In its 
modified form, however, the oj>eratk>n could not, of course, be conducted quite 
a,* expeditiously, and it should be borne in mind that where the rods had been 
rung would always prove a weak spot, which, when weighted down with 
fruit, severe gales of wind would have no difficulty in finding. On the whole, 
however, I incline to the belief that ringing the rods of our large currant vines 
is worthy of a trial as a substitute for the somewhat unsatisfactory ringing of 
the stems. 

Lastly, it may be urged that where as a result of the severe, and occasional]? 
perhaps injudicious, ringing of past years, the growth is manifestly unsatis¬ 
factory, it would be wiser to omit ringing for the present season, even at the 
expense of a jjossiblo reduction in yield. Mr. Salter' J advice as to thorough 
cultivation, coupled with the manuring of currant vineyards subjected to the 
strain of ringing, cannot be too strongly recommended. 

I have no intention of discussing again what appears to be the most pro¬ 
bable physiological action of thds “surgical operation,’' but I cannot help rais¬ 
ing a potest against Mr. Salter’s statement that owing to the fact that t. e 
backward flow of the sap is cut off by the incision the >ine is flooded with sap 
alo\e it, with the result of a heavy setting of fruit It is so much a matter 
of common experience that when a vine is flooded with sap it tends to’ 
wood and not to fruit, that such a statement carries its own refutation on the 
face of it , 

In connection with this same question I have had various queries addressed 
me by the Holder Branch, some of which will find answer in the remarks that 
have already been ina'ne. It has been asked, inter alia, whether In localities 
where the Mantes are irrigated, the closer planting which I have advocated in 
ordinary circumstances is likely to hold good. It can only be answered, in the 
absence of direct experiment, that this is a matter that the irrigation colonies 
should test for themselves. In ordinary circumstances the heat and added 
moisture of irrigated districts result in growth that is more exuberant than 
what obtains elsewhere, perhaps the weakening effect of ringing may be les¬ 
sened; perhaps the vines may still be continued on present generous lines; 
it is all a matter of conjecture from this end, and can only be satisfactorily 
settled by those immediately concerned. Personally, however, were I planting 
a new vineyard on the Murray, I should be disposed to test closer planting. 
Should It prove unsatisfactory, Intervening vines can readily be grubbed out 
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WHEN TO SPRAY FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

By G*o. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

With October and tbe netting of the fruit# uixm apple and pear trees In tbU 
Htnte tlie codlin motli begins its season of active depredation. Before the 
petals l>egin to fall from these trees, glowers would be acting wisely to have 
their appliances well tested and ready, ho that no hitch or delay will occur 
when the serious work of spraying begins. 

From the result# of hatching experiments, carried out for several years in 
the open air, we know the first moths begin to emerge outdoors here In 
October. On the plains around Adelaide the first moths were found in the 
breeding cages during tbc first week in October. No actual data is to hand 
yet but in the damp, cool ranges it would most likely be several weeks later. 
I would suggest some of our growers in each district place a few cocoons in 
which the winter larvae in an undisturbed condition are enwrapped, into 
small lK)xes to hatch. A good breeding cage may be made by removing the 
sides from a common cigar box and replacing them with fine muslin gauze. 
These should be hung in the apple trees. By such an experiment the exact 
time of the emergence of the first moths in each locality could be determined. 
The results would furnish nil index of when to begin spraying, besides the 
intense interest always attachable to such an exploration into the realms of 
natural history. The mpths, for which our first sprayings are applied, have 
developed from the caterpillars which piissrnl tlio winter in a dormant con¬ 
dition hidden away in crevices and bark of fruit trees, stakes, posts, fruit 
cases, and anywhere else the insect msy have secured a safe refuge when it 
quitted the fruits at the end of the previous season. I say at the end, because 
those caterpillars which leave the fruits before midsummer there in South 
Australia almost invariably pass through their pupal stages and emerge as 
moths again before the summer ends. 

The first spraying should be given when the young fruits are just formed 
and the second nine or ten days later. Growers will require to watch.the dif¬ 
ferent varieties carefully, as some set their fruits much earlier than others, 
and must, therefore be sprayed flist. This, of course, applies only to the firs 
and second sprayings The object of the sprayer should be to drive the spray 
into the calyx cup before it closes. Later <q>rayings should be made at inter* 
vtus 14 days for the third spraying, and about 20 days between tbe later 
op "rations The gtower must endeavour to keep the fruits coated all o^er 
with the spray compound. With the later maturing varieties it will pay well 
to keep on spraying until the end of February; last year’s departmental test*, 
demonstrated very plainly that a mistake had been made in ceasing operations 
ioo eaily. 

In connection with this season’s spraying I would urge growers to note 
onp or two points In the first place if Kedzie’s formula for makiug arsenite 
of lime be followed—and at present we know nothing affording superior re¬ 
sults—at least <J IT». of fresh, lumpy, quicklime should be used in each 40 
gallons of spray. There is a current notion among fruitgrowers that as the 
arsenite of soda compound is a clear solution, the complete spray, when mha 
of lime had been added, is a solution also, and therefore needs no stirring when 
being applied. This is not correct, as the compound of arsenic and lime is 
practically insoluble, and. although not so heavy or so liable to settle rapidly to 
<ke bottom of the spray tank as Paris green, it must be kept constantly stirred 
if the most uniform results are to be obtained. The best agitating action Is 
one which has a rotary or semi-rotary movement Thirdly, the arsenite of 
soda and the milk of lime should be compounded several hours before being 
sprayed upon the trees. Further, as the arsenic and lime combine much more 
rapidly with the aid of heat, it would be well to pour the arsenite of soda into 
the liquefied lime while It is still fairly hot in the slaking. Care would be neces¬ 
sary to remove the coarse sediment first, otherwise a proportion of the arsenite 
might be wasted in the after straining. Although up to the present the results 
from its use have not been too encouraging, theoretically there is no reason 
why the white arsenic should not be boiled up directly with the fresh lime. 

Those growers who have not received a copy of the report on our spraying 
tests carried out last year should apply to the Department of Agriculture for 
it, as it is available for free distribution. 
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SWINE FEVER. 

The fact that during the past year, prior to the discovery of ewine fever 
In Victoria, a number of pigs were imported Into the south-east from the neigh¬ 
bouring State, has caused the local stock inspector to keep 
a very cose watch on the piggeries in his district On the 12th Sep¬ 
tember Mr. Stock .Inspector Williams reported the discovery of several 
c‘i«*es of what he believed to be swine fever at Glenboumie and Tantanoola, in 
tin* south-east, and further cases have since developed on other farms. It was 
recognised that should Mr. Williams’s diagnosis prove correct we were faced 
with a very serious problem, and Immediate action was taken by the dep.ut- 
ment to as far as possible prevent any movement of pigs from the irtested 
areas. Fortunately, the so-called 90-Mile Desert isolates the south-east from 
the rest of the State, and this fact greatly simplifies the work of the depart¬ 
ment. 

The whole of the counties of Grey, Robe, and MacDonnell has been pro¬ 
claimed a quarantine area, and the removal or travelling of swine by any 
person within the quarantine area, except with the written consent of the 
ins] color of stock, is absolutely prohibited. 

In order to prevent the spread of the disease the following regulations have 
been gazetted:— 

SWINE FEVER REGULATIONS. , 

Destruction of Diseased Swine. 

1. All diseased swine or swine showing symptoms of disease shall be de¬ 
stroyed on the premises where they are kept, and the premises where such 
diseased swine were kept shall be thoroughly disinfected by the owner under 
tne supervision or to the satisfaction of an inspector of stock. 

Killing of Contacts. 

2. All swine which arc or have boon in contucl with diseased swine shall be 
killed, and the carcases of any such contacts which are not affected with swine 
fever maj be disposed of for the benefit of the owner, provided that an in¬ 
spector c< stock has first certified in writing that such ctjoase iR not affected 
with swine fever. 


Disinfection ot Promises, Shells, Ac. 

3. Any inspector of stock may from time to time lequire every place where 
an> swine are or ha-se been kept, or to which they may have had access, 
as well as all vehicles in which swine have been conveyed, or articles wltih 
which they have come in contact, to be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected 
to his satisfaction or under his supervision. 

Diseased Swine. 

4. Any owner having nnv swine affected w r ith disease shall give immediate 
notice to the nearest iusi «. tor, and shall not offer for sale any diseased swine, 
and shall take all necessary action to prevent disease from spreading by de¬ 
stroying diseased swine and disinfecting swine Which have been in contact, 
also sties, premises, slices, and yards, and such measures as an inspector 
of stock shall direct. 

Penalties. 

5. Any person who shall commit or attempt to commit, or be concerned in 
committing or attempting to commit, a breach or violation of or shall neglect 
to comply with any of the foregoing regulations shall for every such offence, 
upou com ction thereof, be liable to a penalty of not less than five pounds nor 
more than one hundred pounds, or to be Imprisoned (with or without bard 
labour) for any term not exceeding 32 months. 

The Chief Inspector of Stock and Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond visited the 
south-east, and, in company with Mr. Williams, made a careful examination 
of tine suspected animals. They entertain no doubt whatever that the com¬ 
plaint is swine fever, but hope that the strict enforcement of the above regula 
ttens will confine the disease to piggeries already found Infected. 
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THE COLLEGE LAMBS. 

Br J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College 

For several yearn the College lias been breeding lambs for the early market 
using Dorset Horn and Shropshire sires. The ewes employed were originally 
high-grade merinos, but gradually their number has been increased by the 
better llrst-rross Dorset ewes, until at the last breeding season a few over 
half of the breeding floe* were Dofset-merinos. 

These Dorset-merino ewes aie fine, big sheep, many of the better specimens 
weighing up to 200 lb They are excellent mothers, breeding earlier than the 
merinos, giving a much larger percentage of twins, and seeming to give an 
abundant flow of milk. Their large frames and strong, healthy constitution 
were, no doubt, accountable for the very small losses of both ewes and lambs 
in the lambing season,, and the magnificent growth the lambs make during 
the first foui months of their existence. 

The 302 ewes used last season were divided for breeding as follows:— 

HO merinos to the merino ram. 

0 Romney Marsh, 21 Dorset-merino, and 17 merinos, to the Shropshire ram. 
54 Dorset-merino and 34 merino to 2 Dorset Horn rams. 

The result of these matings was 158 strong, healthy lambs. Owing to the 
mixing In of a few lambs of other breeding, largely Shropshire, the exact 
number from each cross was not determined. The rams were all placed with 
the ewes on December 4, but both the Dorset rams and Dorset ewes proved 
the earlier breeders. Lambs from the ewes bred to Dorset Horn rams ap¬ 
peared fully three weeks before the Shropshire or merino lambs, while the 
first lambs from the Shropshire ram were dropped by the Dorset ewes. This 
advantage of tlnee weeks thus gained by the Dorsets kept them ahead of the 
Shropshlres throughout the season, although the Shropshire seemed to grow 
the faster and gave promise of overtaking the Dorsets in a short time. 

On September 7 the iambs were selected and weighed for the Adelaide 
Show. 

5 Dorsets weighed 524 lb . aveiaging 104 8 IT), each. 

5 Sliroiwni *es weighed 48-1 !t>., averaging 90.8 lb. each. 

5 merinos weighed 428 IT)., a^raging 85.0 lb. each. 

30 Dorsets for export weighed 961 lb., averaging 90.1 lb. each. 

10 Shropshire* for export weighed 877 lb., averaging 87.7 lb. each. 
The five Dorsets won the second prize in their class, being beaten for first 
by pen of Shropshire*, much heavier and evidently older. The winners in the 
export class were n very even lot. no heavier than either of the College ex¬ 
hibits. but evidently better selected for freezing and export. There was no 
competition in the merino class. 

These lambs were sold at auction on the Exhibition Grounds, as follows:— 

5 Dorsets, at 19/, 

5 Sliropshires. at 17/. 

5 merinos at 17/. 

10 Dorsets. at 1(1/. 

10 Sliropshires, at 15/6. 

The 30 Dorsets were bought for freezing, and gave an average dressed 
weight of 43 IT). 

On October 16 we exhibited and sold on the Gawler Showgrounds a pen of 
each breed, as follows:— 

5 Dorsets. at 19/. 

5 Shropshlres. at 15/6. 

5 merinos* at 13/9. 

In the Adelaide market on September 23 we sold 42 Dorsets at 18/4, and 
8 Shropshlres at 10/1, the lot of 50 averaging 92$ lb. on the College weigh¬ 
bridge. It should lie remembered that 20 lambs of the best of each breed had 
been sold before these were drafted, and that these were prices obtained iu 
the open market. It may he interesting to know that these Dorset lambs were 
bough* by Mr. S. S. Rail!, who has presented the College with two Shropshire 
rams for breeding purposes, and that he proposes to keep them until they 
are two-y ear-olds. allowing them to run with some grade Shropshlres, to 
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determine the relative value of the two breeds as mature sheep. We shall, 
by way of experiment, keep a few wether lambs of each breed until they are 
four-tooths, keeping weights of wool at each shearing, and note the growth 
from time to time. 

An experiment aiming to compare the raising of lambs with feeding store 
sheep has already begun One hundred sheep, 60 ewes and 60 wethers, well 
woclled, though in store condition, were recently purchased, at 13/0 per head. 
The ewes will be shorn and bred to one of the coarse-woolled rams, probably 
the Dorset. The wether**, when fat, will be sold, and 60 more bought with 
the money. Separate accounts will be kept throughout, and the experiment 
will be continued as long as it proves of interest and value. 

It is certain that with present prices it pays to raise early lambs. Which 
breed to employ cannot be determined by the above figures. The Dorgets have 
each year come two or three weeks earlier, and with that advantage have each 
time excelled the Shropshires in the early market Yet it has been commonly 
observed that the Shropshires made the faster growth, nearly overtaking the 
Dotsets by the time the latter were four months old. The young Dorgets are 
handsome specimens, and have invariably commanded the higher price in the 
saleyard. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J D. Towak, Principal Agricultural College. 

Fallowing in Nottle’s, No. 6, and Ebsary’s fields is completed, and the har¬ 
rows are busy subduing weeds and keeping the earth mulch intact The 
weather conditions have l)een generally favourable, the rains coming with a 
regularity that has permitted continual working of the plough. By far the 
greater part of the ploughing was done with the four-furrow disc plough, using 
eight horses in two “four-ubreast” teams. This plough turns 32 inches at 
one passing, and averages four to four and a half acres a day. A three-fur¬ 
row stump jumper, a tuo-fuirow, and seveial single-furrow ploughs were also 
used in the work, thereby giving experience to the students, but the disc 
plough does far the best work, and was kept going practically every day. 

Filling the silo was begun on September 22, using a portion of barley from 
Pahlitz, the first cutting of lucerne from the seeding made May 13, and the 
stackyard patches In Flert’s and The Island, which were badly infested witn 
weeds. 

The College crops arc coming on splendidly, and the indications are that 
we will begin haying by October 10. The oats, the oats and wheat, and the 
cross-drilled All King’s wheat are about equally advanced, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which will be ready for the binder first. The seedings of rape 
made In portions of the several fallowed fields are making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress, and it is reasonable to hope that a good growth will follow. 

A Tamwoith sow has ?>een added to the College swine herd. She will be 
bred to the Berkshire boar to produce bacon pigs lu comparison with the pure 
breeds. 

This year the College will use a Southdown ram for the production of fat 
lambs The third prize four-tooth ram of the Melbourne Show, bred by Messrs 
Hogarth, of Tasmania, has been bought for this purpose. 

Mr. 8. S. n&lli has kindly presented the College with another fine young 
Shropshire rain, Mr John Melrose has given us a three-year-old purebred 
Dorset Horn ram, and with a good young merino recently purchased of Mr. 
John Murray we start in this year with entirely new sires for the flock. We 
hope to brood from about 300 ewes. 
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EXPORT OP EGGS—AN EXPLANATION. 

Under the above heading in our September issue Mr. D. F. Laurie wrote a* 
follows:—“The information as to values of oar exports of poultry and eggs 
published in this Journal has proved attractive, and several contemporaries 
have annexed It. Some particulars were placarded at the Dog and Poultry 
Show recently, and The Journal was not given its due. As may be remem¬ 
bered. these figures were courteously supplied by the Collector of Customs in 
response to my request—last year’s figures were thus obtained by the editor 
of The Journal of Agriculture and Incorporated in my pamphlet. It is as well 
to be explicit in these days of literary piracy.” 

Mr. W. C. Grasby points out that portion at least of the above paragraph can 
only refer to him. Tt apjiears that with a view to showing what selection and 
careful breeding can do towards improving our ordinary poultry, he exhibited 
at the recent poultry show a pen of crossbred birds bred by himself. On this 
pen and in various conspicuous i>o8itions of the showgrounds, he posted pla- 
cards showing that in 3002, amongst our staple exports eggs and poultry occu¬ 
pied the eighth position. He states that these placards bore his signature 
and private address, and that he is certain that none others were exhibited 
at the show. The data set out on these placards, which were culled from 
official statistics, were subsequently reproduced in his Journal. 

In view of Mr. l.aurie’H charges, and their apparent reference to Mr. 
Oratfby. it is due to the latter to state that they had not been previously print¬ 
ed in The Journal, and had they appeared in our columns, we know of no 
claim of priority that can possibly attach to the use of official statistics that 
are daily availed of by ever?' writer in the public press. The signed articles in 
this Journal are contributed by experts in their own special lines, and whilst 
the editor resetves to himself the right of excising What might appear to be 
objectionable, or in his opinion erroneous, he can take no direct responsibility 
for them beyond uhnt is legally inciunl>ent upou those who edit a public print. 
In the present Instance it should t>e stated that the September number was 
Issued under pressure of work connected with the approaching Bureau Con¬ 
gress. and had no* Mr. Laurie’s paper been received at the eleventh hour the 
objectionable paragraph would certainly have been excised. It remains, 
therefore, for us to state that neither in fact nor in inference can any of the 
charges made in this paragraph be substantiated against Mr. Grasby or his 
Journal. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D F. Laurie 

Since my last notes the Koynl Agricultural Show has been the chief item 
of importance in the poultry world. There was a splendid collection of birds, 
many being equal to any to be seen In the adjoining States. This is not to 
be wondered at when we consider that a number of breeders find prizewinning 
made more certain by sending to the eastern States for various noted birds, 
for which they pay heavy prices. As a result, we have an improvement yearly, 
but. of course, it depends on the individual breeders whether the stock of the 
State is benefited by these purchases There is a peculiarity among our 
breeders of calling birds purchased in the other States “imported.” The 
breeders in Victoria, Now South Wales, Ac., never use the term unless refer¬ 
ring to birds bVed in England, America, or other oversea countries. New Zea¬ 
land excepted. 

As regards the judging at the Royal very little need be said, as both judges 
made awards with which one could not agree. The question of judging, 
how ever, la a difficult one. 

The great interest evinced by visitors from the country pleased me more 
than anything, and one heard conversations which boded better for tin* 
industry than much of the vapid talk sometimes indulged In by fanciers. 

It is said thht next year an endeavour will be made to make the show more 
interesting to the piodncer, and n section Mill be devoted to groups of birds 
of the different breeds, after the manner of the excellent exhibit of Mr. T. A. 
Caterer, who for the few years he has been in the fancy has don© a great deal 
to improve matters. It certainly would be a great help to those unacquainted 
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with a breed if they could see a representative pen, consisting of a male and. 
say, seven or eight females. 

I think, on the whole, visitors were able to gain a good deal of information 
about the exhibits, but there can be no question that the shed now allotted 
to poultry is quite nnsuited to the purpose and very detrimental to the health 
of the exhibits; in fact, I believe the heat was responsible for the death ot 
some of the birds. Then, again, there was not space enough. 

I bad many Interesting chats with old friends and readers of The Journal, 
and was delighted to hnd the extensive manner in which some farmers 
breed and rear poultry. Not only that, but I was informed in several cases of 
the profits made. In many cases these profits were large, because uo extra 
food had been given to the birds; they found their own living. No account 
was taken of the benefits duo to the destruction of insect pests which devas¬ 
tate the crops. 

The Poultry Lecture. 

Although the attendance at my lecture on poultry at the School of Mines 
was not as good as could have been wished, still it showed that a strong 
interest is taken in the fxmltry question. It must also be remembered that 
many are down purely on a holiday, and one could hardly expect to make 
much headway against the enticements of the various sights and places of 
amusement. The kindly feeling evident and the marked attention accorded 
made up for a lot of disappointments met in connection with the city and 
suburban fanciers 

The whole view of the poultry question has so broadened that several lec¬ 
tures are required to give even an outline of the important aspects of the 
subject. Many matters that are familiar to the ordinary breeder are quite 
new to others, and one cannot lecture before a body of general breeders with¬ 
out stating many well-known facts, still new to many. 

My allusion to co-operation and organization drew forth strong expressions 
of assent, and in those methods much remains to be performed. It is a ques¬ 
tion which might well bo the theme of a general discussion at the Bureau 
branches. That such a scheme is necessary may be gathered from the poor 
prices reached by some of our produce, and also from the remarkable price* 
quoted by interested person* as to what they will condescend to give. The 
Canadians fought this matter out, with the result that their produce brings 
high prices. They found that isolated, irregular shipments were always at the 
mercy of the sharks of the trade, because the regular dealers could not depend 
on a stated quantity and quality. When the quality was carefully graded and 
regularity fairly assured, it was found that the better class of buyer would 
operate. This is one reason in favour of some action in the direction of co¬ 
operation. 

Notes. 

Early hatched pullets will lay duriug autumn and winter. The late hatched 
birds seldom lay until spring, and are really very expensive to rear unless for 
table purposes, and even then they are slow growers. 

Keep a close watch on vermin. Many chickens die from their ravages. 

I (have been informed that there is a lot of mortality among incubator 
chickens due to pneumonia. This is the natural result of using high-tempera¬ 
ture Irrnoders on the advice of those of little experience. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Offioes of the Department of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Western Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Building , North Terrace , Adelaide . 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
the Office. The Library of Agricultural Literature possessed by the Department 
can be consulted by anyone desirous of doing so during ordinary office hours . 
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M wnTR— m norcs and work. 

The annual Cengw of the Agricultural Bureau was beU during Oeytom ber 
Show 'week, the attendance. mi the whole, being above the average. We 
vegpet, however, that mere farmers unconnected with the Bureau domot attend 
these meeting*. Apparently there 1* an impression abroad that the meetings 
are confined to members of the Bureau. Some complaints were made that the 
agenda paper was not posted to the delegates before they left home, and in 
this respect we certainly made a step backwards. The blame, however, does 
not rest with the Department, as a number of the branches neglected to send 
on subjects for discussion until nearly the end of August, and the agenda 
paper could not he finally arranged until about 10 days before the meeting* 
commenced. 


The annual “Farmers’ Day” in connection with the Agricultural Colleg** 
on September 14 passed off very successfully. The Imposition of a small 
charge to keep away those not practically interested In farming operations 
did not have the effect of lessening the number of visitors; in fact, the atten¬ 
dance this year was probably a record one, fully 400 visitors being present 
The crops and stock were generally favourably criticised. 


Ever since 1804—that is 10 years ago—the annual Congress of the Bureau 
lias been held in 8epteml>er Show week. Usually three evenings—via., Wed 
nesdny, Thursday, and Friday- had been devoted to the Bureau meeting, lu 
1000, to meet the convenience of members, who might have other engage¬ 
ments during their visit to the city, the evenings were changed to Tuesday. 
Wednesday, and Thursday. About the same time—that is, about three years 
ago—the Farmers’ Union started holding their meetings on the Thursday even¬ 
ing, much to the inconvenience of members of the Bureau who were also 
members of the Union. Reference to this clashing of the meetings was made 
at last Congress, and some appear to thiuk that one of our meetings might be 
transferred to Friday. With tills view we are unable to agree. The strain 
of work on officers of the Department during Congress is very considerable, 
and, in view of the arrangements that have to be made in connection with the 
annual visit to Roseworthy towards the cud of the week, to substitute Friday 
night for Thursday night would not only complicate matters, but prove very 
harassing to those on whom the success of Congress mainly depends. It Is 
evident, too, that the Bureau has by far the earlier claim on the Thursday 
The only admissible arrangement is that the Farmers’ Union alter the date 
of their meeting to Friday evening. 


The total number of students now enrolled at the College is 52 Twenty- 
five of the second and third year students rendered assistance to the judges 
of sheep at the Adelaide Show by bolding the animals for examination, and 
were thereby enabled to pick up many useful hints from the criticisms and 
remarks of the Judges. 


The College exhibited an aged Berkshire boar and two Berkshire sows at 
iho Adelaide Show The l>oar took second prize in his class, the younger 
sow took first prize for sow of any breed under one year old, and the other 
sow took the first prize as Berkshire sow, any age, and the champion prize 
for sow of any breed. One week before the sows were sent to Adelaide the 
> oqnger one weighed 400 lb., and the other one, 10 month* old, weighed 440 
These sows ware the progeny of the boar exhibited, and as a number of the 
College breeding sows are his stock, it was decided to sell him. He was 
bought by the Sewage Farm. The demand for young Berkshire breeding 
stock has been exceptionally brisk the past month, and everything Is now 
sold out, with a few orders booked in advance. 
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On September V> the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Kanmantoo for the 
purpose of Inspecting a number of plots of grass land manured with fertilisers 
supplied by the Department. Several members of the branch were also pro* 
sent and the plots were carefully examined. In every case there was con¬ 
siderably more feed on the manured, plots, the clovers especially being con¬ 
spicuous by their vigour; whereas on the unmanured strips generally a dost* 
seardh was required to reveal their presence. The members were not, how¬ 
ever, prepared to say whether the extra growth would in the end pay for the 
outlay. 


Inspectors Brown and Rowell have been busily employed on (the examina¬ 
tion of fruit and plants. During September 4,901 cases of fruit were im¬ 
ported, and 808 cases destroyed. The importations consisted mainly of 
bananas. The cases which were destroyed were treated with carbolic acta, 
and buried below the tide water level. Fifty-one packages of plants and 
trees were imported. A number of these have been detained, owing to ab¬ 
sence of the necessary declaration. The export of vegetables to Broken HUl 
totalled 2,025 packages. Daring the same period 4,483 cases of fruit were 
inspected for interstate export. These consisted mainly of oranges, apples, 
bananas, and lemons. Seventy-seven packages of plants have been exported 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture on Wednesday, September 30, all the members but 
Messrs. R. Marshall, J. Miller, and T. Hardy being present 

The Hon. Minister intimated that he could not at present entertain the pro¬ 
posal to make certain courses of study at Roseworthy College available to 
women. 

The secretary of the Public Library Board intimated that a number of 
agricultural publications were already available for loan to members of 
country institutes, under the usual regulations. Members generally appeared 
to think the list far from satisfactory for the purpose in view. On the 
motion of Mr. Molineux, It was decided that when the list to be prepared 
by the officers of the Department of the most suitable literature on agricul¬ 
tural subjects was ready, a copy be forwarded to the Public Library Board. 
v Ah a suggestion that the country institutes be asked to secure some of the 
books recommended. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dawkins, that the Government be 
asked to have coloured illustrations of injurious and poisonous weeds pre¬ 
pared. 

Tt was decided that meetings of the Council be held on the second Wednes¬ 
day In each month. 

The formation of the following branches was approved:—Utera Plain*— 
Members, Messrs. A, 4 R. and A. K. S. Ramsey, R., J., and J. Deer, sen., 
W. Hale, K J. West, A. Venning, E. Barrett, J. Guider, H. West, and Jame 
Deer; QueeusclllTe—Members, Messrs. J. Turner, J. Melville, V. H. F. Cook, 
Ayliffe, E. Bates. P. T. and 0. Bell, A T. Whittle, K. Nash, J. Olds, J. Davis, 
J. Wright, J. Carter, R. Chapman, and A. Neave. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned branches:—Mannum, Mr. F. Richardson; Longwood, Messrs. H, Vogel 
and L. H. Hemer; Brinkworth, Messrs. J. Heinjus and T. Brink worth; For¬ 
ster, Mr. A. Schenscher; Meadows, Mr. S. F.* Robinson; Woolundunga, Messrs. 
A. and W. Barrett and F. E. Becker; Gladstone, Mr. W. Bond; Holder, Mr. 
J. Phillips; Hartley, Mr. A. A. Stein; Scales Bay, Mr. R. Plush, jun.; Arthurian, 
Mr. T Lamsbed; Morchard, Messrs. W. Reich stein and R. Barrie; Jobnsburg, 
Mr. C. H. Dicker; Denial Bay, Messrs. J. Meier, H. Wiesselmea, A. 
richter, and Dr. S, Bruch!. 

Mr. Caldwell read letter from Mr. J. A. Buddick, of the Ca n adian Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, dealing with the maturing of cheese in cool storage. The 
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system bad proved very successful so far, and this year's experiments are 
expected to give even better results. It is found that if the temperature of 
the curing room exceeded 60 F. the quality of the cheese is affected. A great 
advantage is gained by dipping the cheese in refined paraffin wax, at a tem¬ 
perature of about 200 F. This leaves a thin coat of wax on the cheese, 
which prevents shrinkage and the development of mould. The dipped 
Cheeses must be stored at a temperature of not more than 70 F. 

Mr. Yelland moved that attention be again directed to the Importance of 
developing the poultry industry, and to the necessity for attaching a poultry 
expert to the Department of Agriculture. The motion was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Some discussion on inspection of dairies took place. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table show* the rainfall for the month of September, 


1903 


Adelaide 

.. 2*85 

Manoora 


*2 96 

i Echunga 


6*19 

Hawker 

.. 3*25 

Hoyleton 


2 87 

Macclesfield 


6*13 

Cradook 

.. Z - 66 

Balaklava 


1*70 

Meadows 


600 

Wilaon 

.. 312 

Port Wakefield 


109 

Strathalbyn 

,, 

2*69 

Gordon 

.. 1*88 

S&ddleworth 


2’78 

Calling ton 


3*46 

Quorn 

.. 2*88 

Marrabel 


3*20 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

2*22 

Port Augusta 

.. 2*72 

Rivertoh 


275 

Milang 


2*35 

Port Germein 

.. 1*99 

Tarlee 


2*52 

Wallaroo 


0*91 

Port Pirie 

.. 211 

Stockport 


1 *91 

Kadina 


1*42 

Crystal Brook 

.. 2*58 

Ham ley Bridge 


1 48 

Moonta 


1*08 

Port Broughton 

.. 1 *32 

Kapunda 


2 59 

Green’s Plains 


1*37 

Bute 

.. 1*72 

Freeling 


1 91 

Maitland 


1*91 

Hammond 

.. 1*93 

Stockwell 


3 0* 

Ardrossan 


1 06 

Bruoe 

.. 1*64 

Nuriootpa 


3*27 

Port Victoria 


1*15 

Wilmington 

.. 3*43 

An gas ton 


2 82 

Curramulka 


1*97 

Melroee 

.. 3 *02 

Tanuuda 


3*25 

Minlaton 


1*62 

Booleroo Centre 

.. 2*73 

Lyndoch 


3*1(1 

Stansbnry 


1*48 

Wirrabara 

.. 2*63 

Mallala 


1*5*2 

Warooka 


1 99 

ApplU 

.. 2*49 

Rose worthy 


1*77 

Yorketown 


2*06 

Laura 

.. 3*18 

Gawler 


03 

Edithburg 


1*72 

Caltowie 

.. 2*36 

Smithfield 


1*97 

Fowler’s nay 


0*67 

Jamestown 

.. 2*83 

Two Wells 


1*40 

Streaky Bay 


1*74 

Gladstone 

.. 3*33 

Virginia 


1*87 

Tort Elliston 


M2 

Georgetown 

.. 3*02 

Salisbury 


2*13 

Port Lincoln 


1*40 

Narridy 

.. 3*42 

Tea Tree Gully 


3*02 

Cowell 


0*72 

Redhill 

.. 2 71 | 

Magill 


4 46 

Queensoliffe 


1*56 

Koolunga 

.. 2*37 

Mitcham 


4*08 , 

Port Elliot 


2*37 

Carrieton 

.. 1-66 

C refers 


7*71 

Goolwa 


2*21 

Kurelia 

.. 1*30 

Clarendon 


5*11 

Meningie 


2*02 

Johnsburg 

.. 1*76 

Morphett Vale 


3-64 

Kingston 


2*63 

Orroroo 

.. 1*91 

Noarlunga 


3*35 

Robe 


1*93 

Black Rook 

.. 1*52 

Willunga 


4*60 | 

j Beachport 


1*91 

Petersburg 

.. 2*57 

Aldinga 


361 1 

Coonalpyn 


2*36 

Yongala 

.. 2*35 

Normanville 


3*37 

| Bordertown 


3*24 

Terowie 

.. 3*02 

Yankalilla 


3*43 

Frances 


2*55 

Yaroowie 

.. 2*81 

Kudunda 


2*87 

Naracoorte 


3*16 

Hallett 

.. 3*97 

Truro 


2*46 

Luoindale 


2*43 

Mt. Bryan 

.. 4*87 

Palmer 


2*76 

Penola 


2*82 

Burra 

.. 3*96 

Mount Pleasant 


4*37 

Millicent 


2*12 

8nowtown 

.. 2*11 

Slumbers 


4*38 

Mount Gambier 


2*50 

Brink worth 

.. 1*96 

Gumeracna 


4*46 

Wellington 


2*89 

Blyth 

.. 2*29 

Lobethal 


5*60 

Murray Bridge 


2*50 

Clare 

... 3*90 

Woodaide 


6*01 

Mannum 


1*99 

Mintaro Cental 

.. 3*49 

Hahndorf 


6*37 

Morgan 


2*77 

Watervale 

.. 4*60 

Nairne 


5 81 

Overland Corner 


2*53 

Auburn 

ISEjTjH 

Mount Barker 


6*55 

Renmark 


8*20 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sand ford & Co. report on October 1, 1903:— 

More favourable climatic conditions* could hardly be desired from a farmer’s 
point of view than prevailed throughout the past month, the rainfall being 
the best for many years, for not only was it widespread, but fell at most 
opportune intervals, interspersed with excellent growing weather, and as it 
is now close up to harvesting time, farmers are eagerly looking forward to 
having a good yield. The far north has also participated in the splendid 
rains. Squatters report creeks running bankers and an unusually heavy 
supply of feed In nearly all districts. 

Business throughout September has been much more active. No doubt the 
prospects of an excellent harvest, coupled with improved values in the wool 
rnaiket, have induced traders to operate more freely. Last month we reported 
break-up of the long drought at Broken Hill; since then the downpour has 
been of such a heavy character, authorities reckon that in the reservoirs and 
dams there are supplies for nearly 12 months. In metals, silver has steadily 
advanced, and has now touched a higher figure than for years; while lead has 
just about maintained, but copper is a shade weaker. 

Although the European wheat is, as a rule, gathered in anything but good 
condition, buyers on the London market do not appear to be at all anxious 
to speculate in Australian cargoes at 31/ for 480 lb., q.i.f., United Kingdom, 
for orders Decouibor-Jaimai’y shipment is the highest offer obtainable which 
means that over 3/3 per bushel f.o b.. Port Adelaide, cannot be paid for rh«* 
Lew ten son’s wheat, even provided that the very low rate of freight now 
ruling is not advanced. Little or no business has been done in wheat or 
flour during the month, and values are difficult to quote. There Is, how¬ 
ever, a great anxiety on the part of millers and holders of flour to clear out 
everything before the new wheat comes in. The importers of wheat in 
Victoria and New South Wales have combined to keep up prices, and are 
talking of re-exporting the surplus, but they find it very difficult to make 
soles, and it Is now certain that there has been considerable over-importation. 
Fodder Lines —With growing feed plentiful, there Is very little doing In chaff, 
and as sun liar conditions rule In the eastern states, no export to report, ex¬ 
cepting a tew odd lots forwarded on consignment U Sydney. In feeding 
grains, as expected, with prices drooping, there has been an absence of anj 
think like pat cel® ctmng.ng hands, so that business has only been of a retail 
character. 

Potatoes.—Steady business has l>een put through, but the sales have l>een 
mostly for South Australian requirements, very few finding their way to the 
other States, and although ’salues remain unaltered, holders arc now Incoming 
anxious to quit stocks, knowing that the next few weeks will bring along sup¬ 
plies of new local grown. Onions locally lia^ had a quiet mouth, most of 
the sales effected lioing for export orders. 

The favouiable weather conditions for the marketing of dairy produce, 
coupled with the rapid Increase in quantities, have no doubt given n further 
stimulus to the dairying Industry. In fresh butter supplies have so increased 
that this State is now doing fair business with Western Australia, especially 
in factory lines; whilst funeral small shipments of dairy butter have been 
made to the old country also a couple of clearing lines that have b<»en held 
over of old stocks of t ictorinn As expected, w'itb the heavier yield, \alues 
during the month for fresh iu prints eased until export rates were touched, 
but it is reckoned now that present prices will about sustain. Eggs.—Although 
the flush of the season is now 1 on, quantities f coming forward are not nearly 
equal to that of former years. Having this In view, bakers and pickier* are 
operating at much higher rates than usually prevail at this time of the year 
with prices showing a slight hardening. Cheese, considering the lateness of 
the season, has met with good sale, buyers finding it difficult to seen* 
quality, but already new make is beginning to come in. Bacon and hams have 
had brisk trade, orders from the West keeping the market well cleared. 
Factory sides show an advance of about Id. per lb. 

Honey.—Sexeral shipping orders have kept this line moving, but no altera¬ 
tion in price to record. 
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Almonds,—Heavy purchases from the east have cleared the m&Vket of sur¬ 
plus stocks. 

Carcase Meat.—Good rates for quality have ruled, prime pork especially 
commanding attention, also well-fed yeal. but with the approach of wanner 
weather it ia rather risky to forward in this form. 

Live Poultry.—Extreme values have been secured; blit the number of birds 
forwarded are not nearly equal to requirements. 

MaBXHT QrOTATfOHH OF THK DAT. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, no demand; farmers’ lots, 5/ 
on trucks, per bushel 60 Tb. 

Flour.-—City brands, £12 to £13; country, none offering. 

Bran.—9d. to 10d.; pollard, lid. to 1/ per bushel of 20 tb. 

Oats.—I^ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/10 to 2/; white clmmplons, 2/ to 2/4 per 
bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/ to 4/4; Cape, 2/ to 3/ per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaff.—£3 10/ to £3 15/ per ton of 2,240 IT)., bags In, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gamblers, £2 10/ per 2,240 tb. 

Onions.—Gamblers, £2 to £2 15/ per 2,240 tb. 

Butter.—"Creamery and factory prints. 8|d. to 10d.; private separator am 
best dairy, 7$d. to 8$d.; well graded store, 6d. to 7d. 

Cheese—S. A. best factory. 7d. to 8d.; new make, 6d. to 7d. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 9d. to 9Ad.; farm Hitches. Old. to 7d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, lOd. to 10$d. per lb. 

Eggs.— Tioose, 8|d.; in casks, f.o.b. 10£d. per dozen. 

Bard.-In bladders, Od. to 6*d.; tins, 5d. to Gd. per lb. 

Honey.—3d. for best extracted. In 60-lb. tins; beeswax, 1/2 per lb. 

Almonds—Fine soft shells, r>id.: kernels, lid. per lb. 

Carcass Meat.—Prime shop pork, 6d. to OJd.; medium sorts to good baconers, 
5*1. *o 5$d. Prime veal. 2$d. to 3$d.; light stuff, from Id. to 2d. 

Live Poultry. -Heavy weight table roosters, 2/3 to 2/9 each; hens and 
fair cockerels, 1/8 to 2/1; ducks, 2/6 to 3/6; geese, 3/9 to 4/9; pigeons. 9$d.; 
turkeys. 8d. to 10d. per lb live weight, for fair to good table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified are duty paid values ol 
Imported lines. Groin, Hour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and 
potatoes sacks aw Included, but weighed as produce. Packages free 
with bulk butter and cheese. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONOR ESS. 

The fifteenth annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
was held in the Federal Hall, Adelaide, on September 8, 9, 10, and 11. The 
Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Hr. R. Caldwell) presided, and 
the following members of the Agricultural Bureau attended one or more see- 
sions:—-Amyton, Messrs. W. Hughes and S. Thomas; Angaston, Mr. F. Salter; 
Appila-Yarrowie, Messrs. H. Ivlemm, W. C. Francis, C. G. F. Bauer, and P. 
Lawson; Arden Vale, Messrs. J. Williss and M. Eckert; Arthurton, Messrs. J. 
B. Itowe, W. H. Hawke, and J. Welch; Balaklava, Messrs. G. Reid, W. H. 
Thompson, and W. Smith; Baroota Whim. Mr. C. W. Hoskin; Booleroo Centre, 
Messrs. N. Clack, F. McMartin, and J. Arthur; Bowihdll, Mr. E. P. Weyland; 
Briukworth, Mr. T. Hill; Burra, Messrs. F. G. Dawson, J. A. Arnold, A. Mc¬ 
Donald. and W. Heinrich; Bute, Messrs. F. Masters and W. H. Sharman; Cal- 
towie, Mr. J. N. McCallum; Carrieton, Mr. M. Manning; Clare, Messrs. J. 
Christi«on and W. Kelly Colton, Mr. P. P. Kenny; Cradock, Mr. R. Solly: 
Crystal Brook, Messrs. P. Pavy. J. O. Symons, and A. Miell; Davenport, 
Messrs. F. H. Pybus and T. Ilewitson; Dowlingville, Mr. J. Phelps; Elbow 
Hill, Mr. J. Rehn; Ktidunda, Messrs. J, von Bertouch and W. H. Marshall; 
Forster, Mr. John Jolhus: Gawler River. Messrs. H. Roediger and A. Bray; 
Gladstone. Messrs. J. A. Gallasch and J. H. Rundle; Gumeracha, Messrs. W. 
Jamieson and A. Moore; Hahndorf, Mr. G. Handow; Hartley, Messrs. B. 
Wundersitz and F Ifassam; Hawker, Messrs. J^ Smith and A. C. Hirsch; 
Holder, Messrs. J. E. Ttowe and E. Jaeschke; Inkerman, Messrs. F. C. Smart, 
W. Board, J. Lomman. J. Sampson, C. H. Daniels, and C. E. Daniels; Johns- 
brrg, Messrs. D. Chalmers and T. Totter; Kadina, Messrs. D. F. Kennedy, 
J. Malcolm, S. Small, and J. W. Taylor; Kanmantoo, Messrs. J. Downing and 
E. Downing; Knpunda. Messrs. W.M.Shannon and W. Flavel; Kingston,M«*ssis. 
Y\. Redman and W. Pinches; Koolunga, Messrs. T. B. Butcher and E. J. Ship¬ 
way; Lipson, Mr. J. P. Barraud; Bucindale, Mr. B. A. Feuerheerdt; Lyndoch, 
Mr. B. F. Reu; Maitland, Messrs. J. Hill, H. G. Tossell, and H. H. Banished; 
Mallala, Messrs .T. B. Stevenson, J. J. McCabe, and A. F. Wilson; Mannum, 
Mef-sis. J. G. l'reiss and F. E. Schuetze; Meadows, Messrs. W.J. Stone, W.Pear 
son. and T. A. Buttery; Meningie, Messrs. C. Tiller and A. J. Myron; Millioent. 
Messrs. J. Davidson, A. Mc-Kostie. and K. Campbell; Minlaton, Mr. H. Boundy; 
Morchard, Messrs. E. J. Ivitto. J. O’Longhlin, and H G. Kupke; Morgan, Messrs. 
E. Hausler and H. Wohling; Morphett Vale, Mr. A. C. Pocock; Mount Bryan 
East, Messrs. W. II. Quinn and A. F. Pohlner; Mount Gambler. Messrs. W. 
Mitchell. J. C. Ruwoldt and T. Edwards; Mount Pleasant, Mr. F. Thom¬ 
son; Mount Remarkable, Messrs. T. H. Casley, S. Challenger, and J. H. 
Foote: Mundoora, Mr. K. Harris; Murray Bridge, Messrs. B. Jaensch and W. 
Schubert; Nantauarra, Afcssrs. 8. Sleep, J. Nicbolls, R. Nlcholls, A. L. Green- 
shields, T. Dixon, E. J. Herliert, and A. F. Herbert; Narracoorte, Messrs. S. 
Schinekel. and J. G. Forster; \arrldy. Messrs, W. Freebaim and J. N. Dixon; 
Ouetiee II111, Messrs, b. B. Ifoultl, J. Cluons, and F. Bowman; Orroroo, Messrs. 
J. Moody. W. S. Lillicrapp, W. T. Brown, and W. Rdberston; Paskeville, 
Messrs. W. S. O’Grady ana J. P. Pontifex; Penola, Messrs. U. Richardson 
and L. W. Peake; Petersburg, Messrs. H. Earle, J. Wilson, and F. W. Sambell; 
Pine Forest. MesSCs. It. Barr, jun., and F. Bayne; Port Broughton, Messrs. 
1]. Dennis and W. Tonkin; Port Elliot, Messrs. O. B. Hutchinson. W. E. Har¬ 
greaves, and J. Melx»cxl; Port Germein, Messrs. T. Smith and J. R. Gluyas; 
Port Elncolu, Mt^srs. J. 1». Bruce, J. O’SJbanahan, and T. LaJdlaw; Port Pirie, 
Messrs. T. Bell, T. Johns, C. M. Wright, and E. J. Hector; Pyap, Messrs. G. 
H. Mills and C. Blllett; Quorn, Messrs. R. Thompson and G. Walker; Red- 
hilB Messrs. 1). Lithgow and F. Wheaton; Reeves Plains, Messrs. W. H. Day 
and J. G. Folland; Rhine Villa, Mr F. Hecker; Rlchiuan’s Creek, Messrs. 
J. M. Kelly and W Freebairn; Riverton, Messrs. H. T. Gray, T. Gravestocks,, 
and A. J. Davis; Saddleworth, Messrs. G. Benger, J. H. Frost, F. Colcrami 
and W. H. Bee; Stansbury, Mr. H. C. Pitt; StockiK>rt. Messrs. J. F. God- 
free and D» Stribling; Strathalbyn, Messrs. M. Ranklne and J. Chariton; Swan 
Reach, Means*. J. L. Baker and F. Brecht; Tatiara, Messrs W. E. Fisher, T. 
Stanton, and E. Prescott; Wandearah, Messrs. G. Robertson and J. Dick; 
Watervale. Messrs. 8. Solly, H. Scovell and E. W. Castine; Wepowie, Messrs. 
H. Gray and E. C. Smith; Whyte Yarcowie, Messrs. D. Dowd, T. Pascoe, and 
J. Jfl. Hunt; Willunga, Messrs. W. J. Binney, J. A. Hughes, and H. Richards; 
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Wilmington, Mr. A. Mantlii; Wilson. Messrs. J. Coombe and W. H. Neal; 
Woodside. Messrs. W. Kollbuscb, A. S. Hughes, and K. P. Keddle; Woolun- 
dutiga. Messrs. N. Rogers, J. Grelg. and .T. Walker: YankallUa, Messrs. J. Gor» 
nlsb and D. Stone; Yorketown, Messrs: W. Correll, J. Dayey, and 0. Doma- 

HChCUZ. 

The Council for Agriculture was represented by Messrs. R. Caldwell, A. 
Mollneux, Col. J. Howell, C.B.. J. W. Sundford, T. E. Yeiland, J. Miller, R. 
Marshall, and F. Kriehauff. The Department of Agriculture by Professor A. 
J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture; Professor J. D. Towar, Principal Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College; and Messrs. C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of 
Stock; O. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit: G. 8. Thomson, Dairy Instructor; and 
W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Tuesday Evening 1 , September 8. 

Opening Address. 

The Hon. U. Butler (Minister of Agriculture), In opening the Congress, said 
—Mr. Chairman, ladies, nud gentlemen. It gives me much gratification to be 
again In the position to say a few words to you. T believe this is the fifteenth 
Congress you have hold since the Agricultural Bureau system was started, 
and of these I have had the privilege of opening five Of course, I appreciate 
very highly the ixisitlon I hold, and hope the longer I occupy a public position 
the more 1 shall retain your confidence and that of the people of the State. 
When I opened the conference hhout this time last year the best parts of 
the country were not in ueftrlv so prosperous a state as they are to-day. 
'The result of the harvest however, was something different to what was ex¬ 
acted and what had ever been seen before in South Australia. The farmers 
over a ln»ge area not only had verv good crops but very good prices, 
and a fair-sized area south of the Burra gave, I suppose, better crops as 
regards value than it hsd ever produced before. Last year practically no 
return was received from 700,000 acres, bul I do not think that anything like 
the same calamity will be exjierienced this year. (Hear, hear.) Doubtless 
In sonic parts there 1ms not been a superabundance of rain, but the last fort¬ 
night’s rainfall has greatly improved the jKisition, and, barring any scourge 
like rust you may safely expect orte of the best harvests South Australia 
has had for many year*-. You are not going to got the same prices this year, 
and yqp would not have got lust year’s prices if the drought had not extended 
over the whole continent. I think >ou will get a fair price for your wheat, 
but if von out much hay T do not know what you art* going to do with it, as 
I believe the other States will cut enough for their own requirements. It 
has occurred to me as a fanner that the business of farming is getting much, 
more interesting than it was In years gone by. We are beginning to realize by 
carrying out experiments ourselves and comparing notes that we can do 
very much in our dry climate by a thorough system of cultivation, which is 
gradually increasing the return from the land. This year 1,200,000 acres were 
put in crop with fertilisers in South Australia, the quantity of manures used 
bflng 45,000 tons. Had it not ln*en for the phosphates the return would not 
have been half what it was last year. (Hear, hear.) One result of the 
use of tho drill and fertilisers was the bringing within the range of profitable 
cultivation a large «r»»a ot country where Hue rainfall was sufficient, but 
where the poverty of the soli did not make cultivation remunerative. In the 
south-east and along the Murray I do not mean right up the Murray—there 
is jioor malice country, but this land during the past two or three years has 
returned really good (Tops. I met a gentleman from Yorke’g Peninsula the 
other day, and he told me tlliat nrnllee country which a few years ago was 
considered hardly fit tor cultivation is now by the use of fertilisers giving 
good returns. A few years ago Mr. Copley in the House of Assembly 
suggested that the Government should offer a reward for the discovery of 
phosphates in South Australia. A bonus of £500 was offered, and these is 
no doubt that this has resulted in the discovery of wftiat I believe will be 
three profitable phosphate deposits. Mr. Brown, the Government Geolo¬ 
gist, than whom thpre is no more cautious or reliable man in the Civil Service, 
has reported favourably on the discoveries at Clinton, on Yorke’H Peninsula, 
at Rohertstown. and also near Kapunda. If any of these discoveries should 
result in the opening up of a big phosphate mine, we can supply 
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ourselves with the article for the manufacture of superphosphates here, 
and the result would be the giving of employment to many men in this country. 
We would probably be able also jto supply the continent of Australia with 
crude phosphates in the future in place of Shipments being procured from 
Christmas Iskuid. A year or two ago a resolution was carried in the 
House of Assembly, on the motion of Mr. Rounsevell, to the effect that the 
Department of Agriculture should undertake experiments in connection with 
manures ancl varieties of rust-resistant wheats, and they have proved most 
valuable to the State. The results of the experiments carried out last year 
have appeared in The Journal of Agriculture, and doubtless you have seen 
them. You will have noticed that the records are very favourable indeed, 
and go to show us what con he done with various classes of manures and 
different varieties of wheats in different dry districts in this State. At 
Murray Bridge rust-resistant wheat sown on a remarkably sandy top soil with a 
clay subsoil averaged from 13 to 10 bushels per acre, although the rainfall 
was only 7| inches. The figures Showed that despite the ligld; rainfall good 
results had been obtained by the use of superphosphates, and by a proper 
system of cultivation. A somewhat similar result has been reported from 
rmuuug, on the east of the Murray, where a rainfall of 5 Inches was ie- 
glstered. \t Upson, with n rainfall of SJ inches, and an application of 
Thomas phosphate, up to 12 bushels i>or h<to were reaped, and where super¬ 
phosphates were used up to 22 and 27 bushel yields were obtained. These 
figures show what might be expected from the country under a proper sys¬ 
tem of cultivation if there is a fairly good rainfall. My experience this last 
year was tha«t I got 17 bushels per acre off fallowed land, but only 3 bushels 
from a clayey paddock alongside which lmd not been under fallow. Both 
fields got the same amount of manure, but the difference in the yields clearly 
showed the l»eneflt of proper cultivation. I would like to say that while the 
Government is credited with doing many wrong tilings, such as increasing 
taxation, you farmers have been experiencing very much better times during 
the past few y ears I think you realize this, however, that no Government 
would be worthy of the support of tlie people of South Australia unless it 
was determined at all hazards to keep up the credit of the State by paying 
its way. When farmers tome to me for £500 or £1,<K)0 for roads in their 
districts my reply is that if your corporations and you can afford to pay extra 
taxation for the roads it is all right, but under th present circumstances I 
have no money to give unless I take it from you in tihe first place. You must 
therefore recognise that while you are perfectly justified In making your re¬ 
quests, the money must be found before it can be handed over. There is 
one thing I wish particularly to speak to you about, and that is the by¬ 
products. I have been a very -warm advocate of the development of tie* 
by-products of the state. Last year we exported eggs to the value of 
£108,000, and, although the season was a dry one, the exports of frozen meat 
were the hlgnest on record in South Australia. I think you will all agr6e 
with me that it is a great mistake to suppose by encouraging the export 
of produce we are ultimately putting up prices in the State. My experience 
in the past had been that when the people depended on local consumption, 
as soon as they had supplied the local demand prices fell to such an 
extent that three-quarters of the producers dropped out of the industry 
altogether. Consequently prices fluctuated greatly. Although shipments 
of frozen meat principally lambs, had been exported firom the State during 
the past five or six Tears, and many sheep had died on account of the 
drought, the number of sheep in South Australia to-day showed an increase of 
over half a million for the period during which exportations have been made. 
This conclusively proved that now r we have found a market for our frozen 
meat half a dozen people weep sheep where one man kept them four or five 
years ago. Tf we only got decent seasons in the outside country now, in spite 
of a large export of lambs and nmttoD the numbers would increase rather 
than decrease. As far as prices are concerned, last year they were excep¬ 
tionally good* I fully realize how difficult it is to carry on the Government 
Kxport Depot, because of the jealousies created. After the expenditure of 
a large amount of taxpayers’ money the producers themselves did not sup¬ 
port the institution as they should; they do not appe# to realise they are 
partners in the concern. The reason of this is that Where the people get 
good cash prices they take them without bothering any further about the 
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London market, bnt they might just as well get all the possible profits. One 
gentleman at Mount Templeton sends small shipments of lambs to London 
every year. Last year he sent some weighing 42 and 43 lb. through the 
Depot and netted on the whole 12/ a piece—a very paying price Indeed. Not 
only was the system of manuring the land of great benefit from a cereal 
point of vie*, but It was certain to prove of much value to the fodder crops. 
Alter a oaddock had been mannred for a few years it would be found that 
double the quantity of feed would be obtained from it. Paddocks at the Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College that had been manured for some years with 
phosphates would carry more stock than other farms in that district. In con¬ 
nection with our fruit industry, last year we exported to London the largest 
quantity of apples ever sent from South Australia; it was something over 
50,000 cases, and we bad no reason to fear comparison with fruit sent from 
any other part of the world to London Our apples, as regards flavour and 
quality, are recognised in London as superior to imports from other coun¬ 
tries I think the department Shipped about 5,000 cases for our producers, 
and these netted 7/4 per case. Of oour«*e the difficulty was in selecting the 
sound fruit, rendered necessary on account of the presence of the codlin moth 
in orchards, but if we can control the moth there is every prospect of a large 
and payable industry in this direction. 

Colonel Rowell—You Should try and get the freights lower. 

Mr. Rut tar—I believe the freights are coming down this year; but bow can 
the Government interfere In such a matter? It was a peculiar thing that 
almost from the time we had interstate free trade up had gone the freights 
to the other States Mr. Gilbert had told him that the freight for chaff to 
Sydney was much higher than it was three or four years ago. I suppose 
the advantages of interstate free trade is going into the pockets of the ship¬ 
owners of the various lines, who have raised the freight. Last year we 
could afford to pay the higher freights on account of the high prices, but our 
only chance of competing In the eastern markets In chaff and wheat, now 
that the lrought has ended, lies in low freights In connection with the 
wine trade, the quantity made during the last two years was 5,000,000 gallons, 
or 2 000,000 gallons more than produced in any previous two years We 
have reason to look forward to a great de\elopment of this industry, espe¬ 
cially as the markets of the other States are open to us. At the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College we now have between 50 and 00 students, and we have this 
year Increased the teaching staff. Mr. Quinn, the horticultural instructor, than 
whom no officer in South Australia te more deserving of the support of the 
producers, has spent a lot of time at the College lately Besides carrying 
«tt Improvements in the orchard, he has, with the assistance of the students, 
got the vegetable garden into first class order. Mr Thomson, the dairy 
expert, goes to the College every week to lecture, and, besides these two ad¬ 
ditions to the staff, Mr Faulkner has taken the place of farm manager. Mr. 
Faulkner comes from Itorke’s Peninsula, where his father is a farmer. He 
received his education at the College, and took the highest degrees there. 
I think you will be struck with the great improvement in ffibie crops when you 
visit the farm next week, but of course, we have had exceptionally good 
wins there. I visited the College last Monday, and was greatly pleased with 
what I saw. In looking through your agenda paper I am glad to notice that 
the Congress will discuss questions relating to the growing of fodder crops, 
poultry farming, and horse and pig breeding. In connection with fodder 
plants, it means that if you grow more crops a larger number of stock will 
be carried on the land, and nothing in my opinion would be more beneficial 
to the State. If proper attention is paid to poultry farming and pig breeding 
it will be time and money well spent It affords me much pleasure in declar¬ 
ing the Congress open. (Cheers) 

Mr .1. Cornish (Yankalilla) moved a vote of thanks to the Hon. Minister for 
Ms address. Now that we were likely to experience better seasons he ad¬ 
vised prodnoers to export frozen meat through the Produce Depot Even the 
small farmers! with 100 sheep or lambs to dispose of from year to year, Should 
ship them through the depot, and reap all the profits that were obtainable. 

Mr. W. Kelly (Clare) seconded tin* motion which was carried with acclama¬ 
tion. 
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Chairman's Ad drams. 

Mr. Caldwell said that this was the second time he addressed the Congress 
as Chairman, and in all probability it would be the last because a motion 
was being brought forward to prevent any member of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture from occupying the position of Chairman for more than two eonaeeu' 
tive years. He was pleased to preside over the Congress again, and was 
glad to meet them under such favourable conditions as then prevailed. Last 
year in the mid-north the high prices obtained by the farmers for their wheat 
and hay came ns an agreeable surprise to them, but settlers further north 
had not been so fortunate. Many who had struggled in vain against adversity 
had to seek for the relief that went so much against the grain of honest and 
independent agriculturists. He was pleased with the admission of the Trea¬ 
surer that all the success in growing crops was not due to the use of manures. 
In Mir. Caldwell’s opinion the larger half of the success was due to the larger 
areas of fallow ground and the better handling of the land generally. He 
had noticed this particularly during a visit to the north a few days previously. 
A forward movement In agriculture was going on throughout the State. The 
members of the Council of Agriculture, he l>elieved, represented the greatest 
Interests of the Stale, and the membership of the Council included level-headed 
men, who could well be entrusted with the important masters relating to 
agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, and other similar industries. The Coun¬ 
cil desired to come in closer touch with the Agricultural Bureau, and every 
facility for this should be given. It was only by coming into touch with on • 
another that the interests of the producers could be materially advanced. In 
the average districts in South Australia we had an excellent soil, and he did 
not believe any of the other States of the Commonwealth had a similar area 
of good country. All that was wanted was a more generous rainfall. In 
a journey from Adelaide to Wilmington he had passed over 200 miles of mag¬ 
nificent uhogtgrowing land, and uas much impressed with the orchards to 
be seen on the way. They showed that the possibilities of the country were 
indeed great. The possibilities of agriculture had not been reached; the pos¬ 
sibilities of horticulture had barely been toudhied; and as far as viticulture 
was concerned there uns plenty of room for the development of that industry. 
In agricultural countries the dairying industry was recognised as one of the 
most permanent, and much more attention might lx- paid to It In South Aus¬ 
tralia. His advice to many farmers was to keep cows instead of exporting 
their hay. In Mr. Thomson, the Government dairy expert, South Australia 
possessed a most capable officer. The Treasurer had told them that they 
needed to be economical, and he could assure them the Council of Agriculture 
had been extremely careful. But it was possible to carry economy so far as 
to preM?nt them from doing justice to themselves or to the people with whom 
they should come In contact He hoped their Congress would be pleasant and 
profitable. < Cheers.) $ 


Wednesday Morning, September 9. 

GROWING FODDER CROPS. 

The Chairman called on Mr. F. L. Ifould, of Onetree Hill Branch, who read 
the following paper on this subject: — 

The growing of fodder crops is not as general as it should be; even a small 
patch of barley is not known on many farms. Certainly there are a few far¬ 
mers who realize the value of a small plot of green stuff, and-the time is fast 
approaching when the growing of seme kind of fodder for early 
feed, especially for milk cows, will be practised to a very much greater 
extent. A ton of green feed ready to cut in June or July is of greater value than 
many tons later In the season, when feed generally is plentiful; and da* ~y 
people especially should not lose sight of this fact. They would be enabled 
to have a few cows come in earlier, and thus secure the high prices then 
generally ruling for produce. They would also be extending the milking season 
of their cows, especially when the practice of growing summer fodder is 
adopted. But the latter is not so easy in many localities, as the success of the 
crop depends mainly on our uncertain summer rains. But wherever it is pos¬ 
sible to extend our supply of green food farmers and graziers should avail 
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themselves of rhe opportunity, as undoubtedly the shortness of our grass 
season Lhinughout the State generally is a serious drawback, not only to the 
dull j inn industry, but to grazing throughout all its branches. When we have 
to depend entirely on our natural grasses there is far too much lost time to 
our d«Ir> herd, and a period when all kinds of stock suffer for the want of 
some succulent food. And if we could manage to grow something that will 
coim* in a few weeks earlier In the season and likewise at the end it would 
make all the difference to our profit and loss account. 

on most farms « small piece of ground handy to the homestead can gene¬ 
rally lie found suitable for the purpose. The advantages of fallowing for grow¬ 
ing any kind ot fodder crops should be borne in mind; I would advise to fal¬ 
low wirly, and apply In a heavy dressing all the farmyard manure available, 
and wlwre this is not sufficient commercial fertilisers can be used with advan¬ 
tage. but must lie applied liberally in order to force the crop on early, or some 
ot tl e advantages of the practice would be lost. There are various kinds of 
cereals which will he found suitable for most localities, and the earlier the 
varieties the better, ('ape barley, rye, and several early kinds of wheat, espe¬ 
cially Bartlett’s Crossbred, will be found most suitable. When only a few 
stoek are minimi to be fed the crop can be mown with a scythe and given 
Them but when the feeding is intended on a larger scale this will involve too 
much labour, and several small paddocks should be used for the purpose; the 
stock <*ni» be turned in for a short time each day, and when one paddock is 
eaten down sulfich ntly remove the stock to another; the erops will be found 
(if tlie ground is moist and heavily manured) to soon grow uo, 

when It can be treated in the same way again. Care must be 

taken not to turn stock in wheu the ground is wet and boggy. 

In addition to the cereals used for early fodder crops, rape and mus¬ 

tard are beginning to find favour with the farmers, and the general opinion 
from those wlio have tried these fodders is that they are very suitable. Ami 
I know of no more valuable fodder for milk cows or sheep than rape; it Is 
verj mill* producing and fattening, and when cows are fed on it the increase 
ot milk is astonishing, consequently a valuable fo*od for ewes and lambs, 
rigs also are very partial to it and thrive well when they 
can can get plenty of it. Mustard being the earlier of the two should 
also !*» sown, and Is a good fodder, but not so milk producing. It imparts 
a laid taste to the mill. Unix* also impaits a taint in a less degree, but 
Where the milk Is put through a separator it mostly disappears. The mutton 
from sheep f<*d exclusively on the*o fodders has a most disagreeable smell 
when cooking and a slight taste. 

I have never experienced any difficulty in getting my cows to eat rape, but 
like most new fodders ii is an acquired taste: they do not eat much at first, 
which perhaps is as well, but they soon get very fond of it, and I have never 
known any serious results from turning stock on it. I usually turn the cown 
I n foi a short time each day to prevent waste. Essex rape will be found the 
most suitable l’or fodder, and I have grown both broad leaf mustard and the 
ordinary variety; and find that stock greatly prefer the latter. Two and 
a half or «'i lb. of rape and mustard seed per acre is sufficient, and should be 
drilled In fairly deep. Sow' after the first rains, and it will get a good start 
before the w ‘ather gets too wet and cold. The stock can be turned In when 
tbe crop is ready, aud if not fed too bare it soon grows up again. I fed a 
paddock of rape off last year many times from July right up to the end of No- 
vunl>er, and when I ploughed the paddock then after a rain the crop, was 
shooting. Tbe mustard did not last so long, but seemed to die out gradually 
after it had been eaten once or twice. When the rape begins to run to seed 
(usually about the end of September or the beginning of October) it should 
lie kept fed down fatrlv hard. I consider from the paddock of rape, contain¬ 
ing five acres, I had as much feed as from any 50 acres of grass land on the 
place. If fanners in many districts would try to grow this very valuable 
fodder tin* results would surprise them, and small paddocks set apart for the 
purpose would well repay the trouble, for to addition to feeding milk cows, 
early lambs (which command a high price) can be raised, and the carrying 
capacity of the faro increased. 

In addition to growing early feed for our stock a good deal remains to be 
dona in the shape of summer crops. Of course, where lucerne can be success¬ 
fully grown we have no need to look for a substitute, but unfortunately 
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this grandest of ail fodders can only be grown in a few favoured localities 
Maize and the sorghum family can‘be grown in the hilly districts with a fall 
degree of success. And the dairyman especially must look to something to 
take the place of the grass, which unfortunately goes off only too soon; the 
milk supply becomes very short, and various troubles Degin among his neni 
in the shape of impaction, &c„ which most dairymen in this State realise to 
their cost. Unless the cattle can get something succulent in the shape of sum- 
mer fodder or ensilage losses will invariably occur, and a fair yield of milk 
is out of the question. Any rich, moist land that has been fallowed early and 
deep and well worked down should be sown with maize, sorghum, &c., the 
latter end ot August or beginning of September, when the crop will get a good 
start before all the rains have gone. After that they must take their chance of 
any summer rains that may fall, but if they get a good start it is surprising 
what little rain Is necessary to ensure fair results. I And these crops are bene¬ 
fited little, if any, by the application of commercial fertilisers. I prefer maize 
for milking cows, us It comes up earlier and more evenly, and stands a better 
chance of being benefited by any late rains that may fall. It is also sweeter 
and more succulent than the sorghum family, and is more appreciated by the 
cattle. It will not stand a long spell dry weather like the sorghum, but 
the latter does not seem to germinate so well as maize. The hotter the wen- 
thei the faster the crops grow, so long ns there Is any moisture in the soil. 
About I \ bushels of maize. *ind from T> to 7 lb. of sorghum, liolens. or ambe. 
cane seed drilled in fairly deep will be found to be a fair quantity. A good 
crop ot wheat can be grown on the land after these summer crops, although 
perhaps not quite so good ns on the bare fallow 
Should the crop of maize, Ac., lx 1 abundant, and cannot all be eaten before 
it gets too matured, it will make splendid ensilage, especially if chaffed. I 
have noticed several reports of poisouing having occurred through turning 
stock into these crops, but fortunately I have not experienced any difficulty In 
the mattci. When the maize is in flower, and the sorghum, Ac., is coming 
into seed, the stock should be turned in for a short time each day, but where 
only a little is grown it is safer and more economical to cut it and feed to 
them. Tltese crops are more suitable for cattle and horses than sheep, as the 
latter will only eat the leaves and leave the stalks standing bare, which is not 
only a waste, but will prove troublesome when putting in the land to wheat. 
Maize when cut or fed off will not shoot out again, but the sorghum will yield 
a gou»d second growth, especially if a summer rain should occur. Maize 
matures earlier than the latter, and if it is sown at tb. 
same time it will give a succession of crop. Horse-toot i 
maize is the best variety for fodder purposes, and 1 think 
amlier e me end planter’s friend best of tllie sorghums. I fool 
certain that in the near future the growing of fodder crops will occupy tt»e 
attention of farmers and dairymen especially more than it has in the past. 
Ot coutse, I am aware Thnt in many parts ot our agricultural districts, espe¬ 
cially on the plains and in the north, these fodders cannot be grown with any 
degree of certainty’; but in tike hilly districts, where the rainfall Is fairly 
reliable, a verv great deal remains to be dime in this direction 
Mr. T. E. 11. W. KridluaiifT considered that the growing of fodder crops was 
far too much neglected. The lesson they had been taught in tin* dry seasons 
would do some gpnd if they paid greater attention to these crops in the 
future The only fault lie had to find with tlie paper was that no mention 
was made of mangolds. They grew* to iiorfeotion in many places in ttoe 
Ptnte, ,*mi he had successfully grow’n them and many other fodder plants on 
his farm on the Bugle Unnges. One lie had found very successful was rtd 
clover (Trifolium incunintuni), and he hoped they would try It. Farmers 
In the moister districts could sow’ the seed with barley, and cut the barley 
before the clover was sufficiently high to be Injured. As a fodder It wn p ex¬ 
ceedingly good, and cattle ate it with relish. As regards mangolds, he bad 
seen Hum growing In the Mount Gambler and MUliceut districts to an enor¬ 
mous size—larger than they w*ere to be seen even in Europe. 

Mr. F. <r Dgwson (Biu+ni thought the paper contained valuable suggestions. 
4 It hough there was only a comparatively small rainfall in the Burra district 
last vear. it was no exaggeration to say that an nverage of 40 tons of man¬ 
golds per acre was obtained from land that had been thoroughly cultivated 
and manured. He got SO tons per acre from his own land, but the decrease 
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compared with the other yields waa due to his using manure in the “ gree n” 
state. 

Mr. D. Litligow (Kedhtll) said, in reference to the growing of rape, a farmer 
In his district turned three milch cows into a paddock of this feed at S o’clock 
one afternoon. They became blown, and one died shortly afterwards. 

Mr. W. E. Fisher (Tatiara) said although the'rainfall was small in the part 
of the Btate from which he came, he grew mangolds there weighing about 80 
lb. When he started operations he was advised that he would be unsuccess¬ 
ful, but had proved otherwise. He had been told that the roots were more 
nutritious after they had been pulled a few days, and had proved such waa 
the cose. 


Mr. W. Jamieson (Gumeracha) stated that he had experimented with the 
growing of fodder crops, but had not been very successful. He found chang¬ 
ing feed too much was not good for the cows, and during June and July they 
required a little more grain to keep up their milk supply. He had grown 
many acres of maize, but last year decided he was not going to grow any 
more. When he turned the stock into .the paddocks the fodder was destroy¬ 
ed. His cows would not give a quantity of milk from mangolds, and it was 
too much labour weeding them, especially during winter. 

Mr. J. Davidson (Milllcent) .declared that it had been demonstrated that it 
was profitable for dairy farmers to grow fodders of different kinds. His 
New Zealand experience sfliowed him that rape was an excellent feed for 
lambs, and for topping up sheep for market. In regard to the growing of 
fodder crops in South Australia locality must first be taken Into consideration 
Farmers should endeavour to carry out experiments In a small way, as they 
were likely to reap considerable benefit therefrom. 

Mr. T. Smith (Port Gerniein) said he tried rape on a sandy soil last year, 
and considering the small rainfall that was recorded the return was a splendid 
one. Lucerne did fairly well, but o\\ ing to a flood In the summer silt was 
carried over It, causing it to die off. The rape stood up better than any crop. 
The mustard he experimented with ran to seed too quickly, and foie did not 
grow amber cane because it took too much nourishment from the land. 

Mr. J. Downing (Kanmantoo) considered the Cape oat the best early crop. 
It did not remain on the ground as did the Cape barley, but got away much 
quicker. 

Mr. W. Tiller (Meniugie) said that skinless barley was very sweet, and grew 
faster than the Cape barley 


A delegate thought that every farmer jtbould grow a few acres of lucerne 
and mustard When the lucerne Htopped growing then the mustard came 
along; when the mustard went off the lucerne made headway again in spring. 

Mr. 1>. F. Kfnnedy (Kadinn) stated that during his travels all over South 
Australia last year he made enquiries regarding fodder crops. He was told 
in the south-east that farmers there got 80 and 70 tons of mangolds per acre. 
One farmer stated that mangolds were deeprooting plants, and the land was 
improved through their roots penetrating to such a depth. In another locality 
in the south-east he was informed they grew rape to exterminate weeds, such 
as the native poppy, and after that could make use of the feed. 

Mr. J. Miller thought it most encouraging to see a young man like Mr. Ifonld 
deal with so important a matter in so capable a manner. There were hun¬ 
dreds of acres of lucerne now growing on the Broughton, although it was 
once said it would not grow there. He thought other large areas would yet 
be found where lucerne could be grown. 


Mr. S. Challenger (Mount Ttemarkablo said if low prices of wheat were 
coming they would have to look to the cow to pay the grocer unless they 
wished td^lose the year with a liability. Some delegates recommended the 
growing of early feed for the winter, but his experience waa that green feed 
was wanted far the summer. (A Voice—“We want it for both winter and 
summer.*** If lucerne and mangolds would grow in a district they should 
he gown. Years ago foe had seen mangolds growing successfully in one of 
the driest districts in the north. 

glr. T. Bell (Port Pirie) snid lie thought South Australian farmers had a 
Iff yet to learn in regard to fodder crops. A bad time had been experienced 
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fnr several yearn In the Port Pirie district. and he had tried to grow sor¬ 
ghum for three yearn in succession, hut had to give up the task H 
despair. In regard to impaction, he found that green fodder kept away the 
disease for a long while, but his cows had lately been attacked with it 
There was something about irapactioft that was not yet known. 

Mr. If. Ban*, jun. (Pine Forest), wild his experience had been like that of the 
previous speaker. Tn his district he fonnd that it did not pay to grow lucerne 
or sorghum, because of the number of bad seasons they got. During the past 
four years he bad put wheat in early in the season, namely, in February. 
This year he had 50 acres under crop, and the wheat came away earlier than 
usual. The cattle were turned into it. and it was out in ear in March. He 
could recommend this practice, as on account of having adopted it he had 
been able to get splendid feed for his working horses and cattle. If it did 
not produce a crop after the stock were taken out of the paddock it would 
pay as early feed. 

Mr. Ifould, in reply, said his paper dealt with his own practical experience 
The neglect to mention mangolds in the paper he admitted was a serious 
omission. He had pro\ed them very profitable, but they must bear in mind 
that this crop involved a lot of labour. If mangolds grew eo well in the 
Burra, as stated, he did not think they could do better than pay considerable 
attention to that crop. He had turned cows, sheep, and horses into the rape 
paddocks, and thdy had not been blown. With regard to the remarks of 
Mr. Jamieson, they must remember that the Oumeiacha district was a very 
wet one, and in such places it did not do to turn stock • on the crops in winter. 
In his district he found that amber cane did not do injury to the soil. His 
experience was that Cape oats were not so much relished by cattle as barley, 
especially the skinless variety. If rve were allowed to get too old it got 
hard, and cattle would not eat it. His advice was, do not let it get too 
old. (Hear, hear.) If in dry localities they did not get summer rains they 
could not expect to grow summer fodder crops. He did not agree with the 
speaker who said It was no use troubling about feed in the early winter 
months. In his district they had found the rape and other early crops most 
acceptable. 


REAR INC HORSE STOCK ON SMALL FARMS. 

Mr. R. iaensch read the following paper, prepared by Mr. W. Schubert, of 
Murray Bridge Branch:— 

Kvery farmer should breed and rear on the farm the horse stock required 
for his own use. This, however, I believe, is not done on many farms, and 
Where undertaken has not always proved as successful as it should hate. 
Reasons for this were not difficult to find. Owing to the fact that our pas¬ 
tures are not so good as they used to be, It is not now possible in most cases to 
rear the young stock entirely on grass after they are weaned, as was the case 
In the early days. 8mall farms of late years have been overstocked, and little 
or no preparations have been made hi good seasons for supplies of fodder to 
carry the stock through bad years. In many instances Unsuitable mares have 
been utilised for breeding; how often when the mare Is not much use for 
work has her owner Used her for breeding purposes? Then another factor in 
the failure to make horsebreeding a success has been the use of inferior 
stallions; because they were the cheapest they have been patronised, heme 
tbs many underfilled and almost useless horses we meet with nowadays. 

To succeed in rearing profitable horse stock wo must pick out our best mares 
or buy one or two for that matter, if we do not already possess suitable animals. 
Then endeavour to induce the owner of a stallion of the right stamp to mate 
with your mares to travel the district. See,to it. that you have your mares *n 
good condition In August or September, so that you got them in foal early, 
as it will add pounds to the value of the foal, and also give you the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting the mares in foul early the following season. « 

When your mares are near foaling time, be sure to separate them from the 
other stock, and have them in an enclosure near the homestead, so that they 
can be seen at all times. Te prevent mishaps always inspect them last thing 
at night. It is a wise practice to put the mar es and fouls in a paddock with 
good feed in order to prevent the mares falling away in condition and the 
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foals getting a check. When the pastures begin to go off it will be necessary 
to give them other food to make up for the loss. Handle the foals as early as 
possible. At six months old they may be weaned. Shut them up in a loose 
box and feed on bran, oats, and chaff, and you will find that in a few weeks 
they forget their desire for their mothers’ milk. Do not feed the mare too 
well at weaning time, otherwise the milk will not dry off quickly. In three 
weeks' time the foals may be allowed to run with the mares again, aa thev 
will not trouble them much. 

After weaning the foal be sure you keep it in good condition; therein Has 
the secret of making a good horse of him. The foal should be fed through 
the winter much the same as the working horses, so that it will have a chance 
to continue to grow and develop evenly. By the time it is 2i years old it will, 
if treated as described, be sufficiently grown to take its place in the team, 
and do ty* share of work with the other horses without suffering in any way 
from being broken in while young. Not only will the horse be fit to work much 
earlier if well looked after while young, but if you desire to sell him you will 
readily get a good price for him. 

Mr. T. .Tohns (Port Plrie) agreed with the writer of the paper. The mares 
should be in good condition, but not fat; and if there was a reasonable amount 
of care in trying to meet the requirements of the stallion good results should 
be obtained. 

Mr. I). Utbgow fRedhlll) said he had not got so much satisfaction as might 
be expected from the travelling stallions, and had been more successful In 
breeding wfaen he kept one of his own, although his horse was perhaps not 
one of the best. 

Mr. D. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said he had had an unfortunate experience 
in horse breeding during the past nine years. For three consecutive years 
out of ihe nine he tried blood stallions, but the mares did not get in foal. 
At Inst four of the mares got 5n foal, but unfortunately it was last year, and 
three out of the four died. 

Mr. l)avey (Yorkctown) said when he used to iear horses he got not 
more than 50 per cent, of foals from the travelling stallions. The reason the 
percentage was not higher ^as because the stallions served too many mares. 
It would only he honpRt on the part of the owner of a stallion to restrict 
the number of animals served, and if they did this they would certainly get 
a better i>ercontage. 

Mr. N. (’hnllenger (Mount HemaTkablei thought then' was a good duel in 
What the previous speakers had said, but the low i>ercentage of foaU was 
not always the fault of the owner of the stallion. Some farmers took a nave 
from a plough to have her served, and put her back in the plough again 
immediately afterwards. That was not fair. The mares should be put into 
a paddock to be served. Then too, they were often put to the stallion before 
the proper time. 

Mr. K. .1. Shipway (Koolunga) did not believe in a tax on stallions, an he 
thought every man had a right to do what he liked with his own property. 
Some breeders attempted to do too much, by overstocking the farms. With 
regard to the payment of service fees, he did not think the farmer should be 
called upon to pay a certain proimrtion of the charge until his mare had been 
sened for the last time. 

Mr. J. N. McFaHum (Caltowie) thought that if foals were weaned six 
months old it would be necessary to attend to them well afterwards He 
considered from his existence thnt that period was a little too early. The 
breaklng-in of colts at 1!$ years old was also too early. He worked tA*m 
lightly at three years, and put them to work in summer when thej were 31 
years ot age 

Mr. J. U Mould (Onetree Hill) thought that the advice that farmers should 
breed their own horses was quite right, but the money for service was no 
small item to many of them. They could work mares during the season but 
Just at tlie proi»er time they must be given a spell of a week or •two. He 
did not think rise breaking-in of colts at 2 \ years too early. He worked 
them lightly r|ght through seeding time, feeding them well during that 
period, and tbe> picked up in condition. It was far better to educate them 
at 2* year* than when they got older. 
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Mr. W. W. Piaehes (Kingston) said he had toad experience in the breeding 
of draught horses and ponies, and he got good percentages. The heal 
method was to turn the mares loose .with the stallion. This was a great 
advantage in breeding ponies. A good deal to do with a horse not coining np 
to expectations was because he was worked too heavily wrtaen young. The 
same remark applied to young rams. 

Mr. F. Ci. Dawson (IUtrra) did not agree with the writer of the paper 
that a young horse was sufficiently well grown to do its equal share of work 
if broken in at 2\ years old 

Mr. W. Jamieson (Gumersch&i thought it more difficult to get foals than 
to rear them. One cause of that, which had not been mentioned, was agricul¬ 
tural shows. He had noticed that a number of horses that had been got 
up for show purposes did not give good percentages, and that was not to 
1 h) wondered at when they considered that the animals had nine inches of fat 
round their ribs. 

Mr. .1. Oherlton (Strathalbyn) disagreed with the statement that it was ueus- 
sary that all farmers should breed horses. It was a great mistake for all 
to take up one thing as if they did so they would find it would not pay. 
If he saw all his neighbours taking up a certain line of work, he would turn 
nis attention to something in another direction. 

Mr. H. Gray (WepowJe) said he usually kept a horse of his own, and nearly 
always got the mares in foal. Every farmer should renr'enough horses on the 
farm for his own use 

Mr. J. Grelg (Woolundunga > stated that he had gone to considerable expense 
in purchasing a stallion tor the district, and consequently expected remunera¬ 
tive sen ice fees Some men, who spoke about restricting the number of 
mares pm to a stallion, objected to even paying a service fee of £2 2/ for a 
good horse. Some farmers went so far as to say that it their mares did not get 
in foal they should not be expected to pay service fees at all, but such a 

proposal was most unfair to the owner of a stallion. 

Mr. W E. Fischer iTatiarn) considered that if farmers wanted good horses 
they must feed the foals well after they were weaned. In regard to tlic 
breaking-in of horses at 2* years old, he believed in teaching them early. 

Mr. T. Bell (Port Plrie) agreed with the remarks of the paper concerning 
the working of young horses. it would be beneficial to the owner and the 
horse to work it a few’ hours each day. 

Mr. F C Smart (Inkerman) believed that farmers made a great mistake 
In wrorking mares too much w r hcu they were In foal He had toad to lift 
a foal on to its feet for several days after It had been dropped, and he attri¬ 
buted this to the mare being worked more than she should have been. A 

subsequent foal got by a stallion inferior to that flist used, bad turned 

out remarkably, and proved more profitable than the two-year-old one. The 
mare had only a little work during the time she was carrying the second 
foal, and he believed that that had something to do with ft. Mares should 
be kept from other horses a short while before they foaled. 

Mr. J. I.oramam (Inkeisaaan) was of the opinion that the weaning ,of foals 
took longer than tliroe weeks. If they put the stallion with the mare 10 days 
after the latter had foaled, she was almost certain to become pregnant again— 
that was if she were healthy. He had known instances where foals were 
not got because the mares were put with the stallions before or after the 
proper time. 

Mr. B. .J sense h (Murray Bridge) said he toad found that maxes three or four 
years old, when put to the stallion, bred well. A great mistake was made 
in allowing mares to grow too old before putting them to the stallion He 
reared from four to seven foals every year, but never stable fed them after 
weaning. His foals were left to shift for themselves, and he thought they 
became hardier by the adoption of such a practice, but of course he kept very 
good paddocks of feed for them. 

Mr. a. J. Myren (Meningie) said the horses he had broken in at two years 
old were as good as those broken in at four or five years. Horses toe ’*ad 
broken in at two years and worked gently he had sold at £80 each. In 
connection with procuring foals the trouble lay. in the stallion serving too 
many mares In a day. Stallions were also knocked up through travelling 
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too far. The serving of 30 or 40 mares a year was quite sufficient for any 
stallion, and if they went beyond that he did not think the entire would 
do justice to the mares. 


Wednesday Afternoon, September 9. 

POULTRY FARMING 

Mr. J. von Itertouoh. of Eudunda branch, read the following pape.* on 
this subject:— 

I have for many years observed, in making out farmers’ taxation returns, 
that in average seasons the farmer, after providing for seed wheat, rent of 
land, or interest on mortgage of land, labour, food for working stock, repairs 
to machinery and harness, and other necessary outlay, had nothing or very 
little over for his own labour, and has lived on the produce from cows ami 
poultry. Knowing from personal observation that generally poultry are nor 
kept on the farm as they should be, I came to the conclusion that with proper 
attention poultry farming would pay well, and from the following particulars 
it will be observed that a practical test ha* borne out my conclusion:— 

About September. 1901, I started as a novice with about 25 to 30 fowls, 
principally Leghorns and Minoreas, bought an incubator, made brooders, fos¬ 
ter mothers, and portable iron houses, after my own ideas, and by the end 
of December had about 500 chickens, on less than half an acre of land. 
In January, 1902, l moved out to a suitable house with 18 acres bare land, on 
which 1 made subdivision fences, erected shelter shpds, divided the birds into 
colonies of about 50 in each, sold out cockerels, and had about 300 pullets left, 
of which through inexperience in the treatment of eases of roup, cholera, 
and other troubles I lost about 50. Then I bought and studied poultry books, 
especially deriving very valuable information from L. Wright's illustrated 
book of poultry, by the aid of which l overcame many difficulties. It is im¬ 
portant to remark that 1 am away from home half of every week, ana can 
only do the work before and after office hours, and for minor work keep only 
a lad as assistant. 

After my tim pullets started laying, I commenced keeping accounts of in¬ 
come and expenditure. From August 1, 1902, to August 1, 1903, the result has 


been:— 

Sales of eggs. £90 1 8 

Bales of birds. 15 18 3 

Value of eggs and birds used at home (low estimate). 8 5 0 

Value of increase of birds in stock. 9 7 6 


£123 12 5 

Expenditure. 

Cost of food (wheat, average price at 5/ per bush.) £00 16 6 

Cost of settings of eggs from pure breeds. 3 14 0 

Cost of labour. 0 10 0 

£71 0 6 

Leaving a profit for the year. £52 11 U 

Gross return per bird averaged . £0 9 11 

Average cost per bird (including labour i. 0 5 8 

Net profit per bird (on 250 birds). £0 4 3 


For the first year you will admit that the result has been satisfactory 
in spite of high prices ruling for food and the heavy losses sustained through 
diseases, which at first proved a task to battle against, but with persever¬ 
ance and experiments I managed to overcome the troubles of diseases. Now 
I am pleased to say that all my birds are healthy, and as I have culled out 
all inferior birds 1 may safely anticipate a much better result for the second 
yeet*%?f wheat costa 5/ per bushel, eggs cost 8£d. per dosen to produce, taking 
thfifrerage throughout the year. I realised lljd. per dosen on the aver¬ 
age'for eggs sold at the stores and Adelaide market. When the price was be* 
low 6d. per doaen I pickled eggs In a clear solution, consisting of 2 lb. lime 
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and 1 lb. salt to every 2 gall, of boiling: water. Excepting In the pure breed 
pens no rooster fa allowed with the hens, because the hens are tamer and 
lay better if kept by themselves. Infertile eggs are best for market, as they 
keep bettor, and realise better prices when they can be guaranteed as fresh and 
Infertile. I obtained up to 1/8 per dozen wholesale for pickled eggs. Eggs must 
be collected at least once ever?’ day: and while pickling put the eggs Itt 
pickle regularly each day after washing them If soiled. 

I have six colonies of birds lu a Held of 3J acres, divided Into as nearly 
equal yards as possible. In the middle of the field a large roosting shed, 83 ft. 
x 16 ft. is built, and each yard Is connected with it, the shed being divided 
Into six also. In each yard is a shelter shed with sloping sides and back, con¬ 
structed of mallee stakes and brush, with straw roof, and closed on three sides. 
Bach yard abuts on to a patch of green stuff 8 ft to 40 ft In width, accord¬ 
ing to space available. Clumps of trees to provide shade have been planted In 
each yard, and in addition rows of tree lucerne or carob are being grown ns 
breakwinds. 

Regularity in times of feeding is Important. I give a warm mash in the 
morning, made as follows, with occasional variations:--Chaffed or cut green 
feed, such as kale, mustard, lucerne, sorghum, mangolds, and turnips, Is boiled 
with some potatoes, crushed barley, and oats, and a little copra cake; lastly, 
just before feeding, add bran, pollard, and bonemeal, so that the mash Is not 
sloppy nor sticky. Put the food on boards or flat dishes, and not on dirty 
ground. At night time feed only wheat or other hard grhin* scatter the grain 
well between cocky chaff or straw, to keep birds busy and promote health. 
Two and a half ounces of food, exclusive of green food, is the average daily 
ration given each grow n-np bird. Chickens must be fed more often, but only i» 
little at a time. All penned up birds In breeding pens get a plentiful supply of 
chaffed kale, barley, lucerne, or grass at midday. Shell grit, cracked quartz, 
glass, or iiBnosplhate rock grit, and charcoal are always supplied. Two or three 
times a week the breeding peus receive cut green bone, which is put througa 
a Stearnc's green bonecutter. Drinking w^ater must be kept clean, and shaded 
ill hot weather. Dougins mixture helps to ward off diseases and improves the 
plumage of birds: add a tnblespoonful to each quart of drinking water. To 
make the mixture, dissolve 8 oz. sulphate of iron in a gallon of boiling water; 
when dissolved add 1 oz. sulphuric acid, keep the mixture in an earthen ware 
or glass vessel until cool, then bottle it and keep for use as above. Draughty 
roosting bouses cause colds and roup In fowls. Close three sides and roof; have 
the opt n side of house away from tlie prevailing westerly winds. For the pre¬ 
vention of vermin portable iron bouses are best, and in the long run tne 
cheapest, besides being easily constructed. Provide dust bathB. Use the white¬ 
wash brush freely. I mix whitewash as follows:—To 7 lb. fresh lime put 8 
tablespoonfuls of flour of sulphur, 3 tablespoonfuls of crude carbolic acid, 
mix, then add 4 gallons boiling water, apply warm. This will destroy all 
vermin. 

To cure roup in early stages, and even very severe cases, I have found the 
following mixture efficacious:-To an eggeupful of glycerine, add about a 
teaspoonfnl of kerosine, 8 drops of pure carbolic acid, and ft or 0 drops eu- 
calyptus oil; apply with a feather to nostrils and mouth. If cheesy matter be 
present, remove lhat first, and wash affected parts freely with dilute Condy’s 
fluid. Isolate affected birds. In bad cases take the bird, use axe, spade, and 
ground. For cliolerp a geod remedy is ground charcoal, mixed with 
w'ell-boiled rice (or dry ground rice), add some pepper and cinnamon, and 
feed a little at a time. Supply very little water with a tew drops of Douglas 
mixture in It A reliable cure for gapes Is green garlic, cut fine, and given be- 
fore tfhe birds go to roost. Never use In the breeding pens any bird that has at 
any time been very ill. 

In my opinion egg production Is the best payable branch on a poultry farm: 
therefore, I have with care selected separate pens of the best laying kinds 
of birds, viz:—White Leghorns. Brown Leghorns, Minorcas, Gold and Bllver 
Wymndottes, and Black Orpingtons. I also keep a cross utility pen, wherein a 
good Golden Wyandotte cock bird is mated with Dorking, Indian Game, Or 
pington, and Brown Leghorn hens, and dud by treating all customers fairly 
that the sale of sittings of eggs from pure birds, at reasonable prices, Is well 
worth the extra care needed to keep the several strains pure. 
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Mr. von Bertouch said he wished to add a few remarks. Hie birds were 
much ttiipfrior to what they were the year before, and he considered value, 
which he had put at £15, a low estimate. He had to pay for everything, and 
farmers should lie able to make a greater profit than he did, because there 
were many pickings on the farm. Greenstuff had been grown with little 
or no trouble by him. He had not included interest on the cost, depreciation 
of the plant. &<*., because there had been a return of 50 per cent in one year. 
Where a few fowls were kept on places where there were a good few scraps, 
doubtless the profit would be greater than his had been. Any fanner working 
on proper lines should be able to double tihe profit he had made. 

The Chairman said be recollected reading in a paper that eggs in the 
Vnlted States were of a greater monetary value than all 'the minerals raised 
from the soil there. He would like Mr. von Bertouch to give congress some 
Idea of the expenses to which he was put in providing the splendid yards, 
&t., for his fovUs. 

Mr. von Bertouch said the cost including wire netting, &e., was close noon 
£95. He had a plan of the houses, which also showed a portable brooder, 
besides a foster mother, which was bptter than the beet hen, and in which 
he had raised 500 chickens in a short while. 

Mr. J. K. Gluvas (Port GermeiiO declared that in his experience with 
ismltry, sometimes he found them pay, while at other times they did not. 
Lately he had been feeding 300 fowls and getting no return from them. A 
neighbour had four or fl\e colonies of birds, which/ he could shift about 
his farm, the yards being portable, and he believed that he bad been very 
successful He beltevwl that if poultry received proper attention and feed 
they would prove profitable. 

Mr. W. M. Shannon (Kapunda) said he hud visited Mr. von Bertouch’* poul¬ 
try establishment last Saturday, and what lie had seen bud been an eye-opener 
to him. From what had l>eon done in America, he was sure a great deal could 
be accomplished in fhst business in South Australia, it would be a splendid 
thing for them to encourage the womenfolk on the farm to take considerable 
interest ip poultry. 

Mr. J. Lomman (Inkermnn) said the paper contained some useful hints con¬ 
cerning poultry diseases. He did not believe in getting poultry from other 
yards, ns disease was introduced into flocks that way. He would not take 
ft well-bred fowl from anv one who offered to give it to him, because of 
the fear of introducing tick among his birds. Although his place had never 
l>een Infvsbni with tick, he had hoard sufficient about the pest to make him 
resolve to do all lie could to keep it away from his yards. 

Mr. G. W. Walker (Quom) had had considerable experience in poultry, and 
thougfht it was necessary to pay attention to egg production in the “outside” 
country, ns the residents there could not compete in table bird breeding at 
present. 

Mr. W. Smith CBahikln\a) stated that he had been keeping fowls for the 
last five years, and the only objection he had to them was that they liked 
to get at the hav stack. However, they were unable to get there, as he had 
erected wire netting around the stack. They wore more profitable than almost 
anything else on the farm. If a farmer grew from 200 to 300 acres of wheat, 
he would have sufficient rubbish therefrom to keep 200 or 300 fowls for over 
six months. He fed his birds on wheat, and they were kept in a paddock 
of l>etween three and four acres lu extent. They also had plenty of green 
feed. For a few years nis principal living had been from the fowls. Many 
who had advised him not to undertake poultry keeping were glad enough 
now to come to him for eggs. He had boon foolish enough to buy :owls, 
instead of eggs for hatching, and as a result got the tick, which he still 
had on his premises. His profit had been a great deal larger than that of 
Mr. von Bertouch. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) said he would be pleased if Mr. von Bertouch 
would tell them what success he had hod with the incubator. One of the 
present difficultly appeared to be the keeping of the machine at a certain 
temperaturef and another what the temperature should be. Most of the loss 
of ofclcks appeared to take place just at hatching time. Some people said 
that foster mothers bred disease and caused death. He would like to know if 
that were true. 
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Mr. 8. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) thought that the best results were 
obtained by keeping young fowls and breeding throughout the year. Then 
they would have eggs the whole year. It was not advisable to keep fowls 
after they were three years old. If some of the wheat grown on the farm 
were kept there, and fed to poultry, &c., instead of being sold, they would get 
far better returns. He had got rid of tick by putting some damp cocky chaff 
in the fowlhousfe, and setting fire to it. Tli&t created a dense smoke, which 
cleared out the tick. Since then he had given the fowlhouse an occasional 
smoking to kill any vermin which might happen to be there. It was a good 
plan to get an old wagon tire and place it in the poultry yard. Within 
the space it formed, when put flat on the ground, ashes from the fireplace* 
could be placed, and would be much appreciated by the fowls, which would 
be unable to scratch thorn beyond a certain limit 

Mr. E. .T. Shipway (Koolunga) did not care to take up the keeping o'* fowls 
himself, but his wife took considerable interest in them. Only lately he had 
found how dangerous a little neglect was in the keeping of poultry. Some 
time ago his fowls kept dying, and he did not know the cause until he 
went to remove a machine from a shed, when he found clusters of ticks in 
enormous numbers. All those who were fiee from the pest should be very 
careful not to get them. Although tick was still found on his premises, he 
was keeping them fairly under control, and he never had healthier birds than 
he had that day. , 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Burra) appreciated the success that had attended Mr. von 
Bertouch’s efforts, lie had done something himself in poultry-keeping under 
unfavourable conditions. He had kept fowls for 12 years, and although he had 
not given them all the attention the could have wished, they had brought bim 
in some money Although he was placed under the disadvantage of haviug 
wooden houses, his birds kept free from vermin, and that w r as largely due tu 
their not being overcrowded 

Mr. T. Gravostoeks (Riverton) believed that the keeping of 50 + o 00 lowls 
would paj better in the course of 12 months than two cows, while the 
trouble imolved in attending to the birds would be much less. Cleanliness 
In the poultry yards and houses, however, must on no account be over¬ 
looked For a ]>erlod of this year he had been longer without eggs than be 
had over known before but the cause of that he did not know. H< lmd 
been tv ithout eggs for three or four weeks. 

Mr. T. H. Casely (Mount Remarkable) considered that tick was 
the great curse to poultry breeding in South Australia. Where 

the fowls were allowed to roost about the stables they would 
find that in a very large number of cases the stables themselves became* 
infested. When erecting the framework of a fowlhouse, the Iron portions 
should be put on inside, and the place kept thoroughly whitewashed. 

Mr. \on Bertouch, in replying to the criticisms, said he had been paying 
attention to the laying qualities of the hens, and had 'very considerably in¬ 
creased the average from his fowls this year, compared with last year. When 
he went to his place, he found it infested with ticks, but he got rid of them. 
Green bone was excellent for poultry, and it would pay them to use it. 
The temperature at ttlflch the incubator should be kept was a most Important 
point The safest temperatuie to keep the eggs was 103 to 104 degrees, and it 
did not matter if it occasionally went one or two degrees above or below that, 
so long as they did not let it remain so for any length of time. For duck 
eggs he kept the temperature at 302 to 102£ degrees. The brooder lmd 
kept his chickens alive far better than a hen could. The hen lost chicks by 
stepping on them, and running too far with them. He advised them not to 
rear chickens too early. It they kept tbeh; birds clean and attended to them, 
they would get eggs all the year round. As regards the item of £6 10 for 
assistance, that only represented part of the wages paid to a boy, who attended 
to his horse, and did other work for him, besides looking after the fowls. 

PIG BREEDING. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes, of Woodside blanch, read the following paper on this 
subject 

Within the past few years the breeding and fattening of pigs has become 
an Important industry in many parts of this State. A few 7 years ago wo 
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scarcely ever heard of a bacon factory* now wo have a number of large and 
well-appointed establishment* devoted to the manufacture of bacon and simi la r 
product*. Jn view of the probable development in this Industry, the breeding 
of suitable kinds of pig* warranto greater attention on the part of our dairy* 
men. 

X And the croaabred bows better than purebred, a* they have larger Utters, 
make better mothers, are more vigorous, and will thrive on poorer food than 
the purebred sows. The cross I favour most is the Berkshire-Poland-Ohlna. 
Probably the best way to get suitable crossbred sows for breeding purposes 
is to bit} a first-class Poland-China sow—get a good one even if she costs a 
pound or two more—and mate her to a good Berkshire boar. I would not 
advise buying this boar, but would hire hhn, as it is from his progeny that the 
sows for breeding will be selected. The sow should have a litter of at le&ali 
eight or ten pigs, and when these are six weeks old you should be able to 
pick out three good young sows to keep. I would not advise taking more than 
the three best, us although some breeders may hold that if any of the Utter 
are 'rood enough, all should be, you will find that there Is almost always some 
considerable difference in the quality of the pigs in the litter. It is a good 
plan to leave only the three selected pigs with the sow for another fortnight 
or three weeks to ghe them a good start, which means a great deal. 

In selecting young sows care should be taken to pick only those having 12 
to 14 teats: some only have eight, and these are of little use for breeding pur¬ 
poses, un \oil want to got larger litters if possible. Another thing I would 
recommend, and that is to select those showing most of the Poland-China 
type, as »t must be remembered that the sows are to be mated again with a 
Berkshire boar. About a week after the first litter is weaned, put the sow to 
the lwur again, and from the next litter select two or three more of the beat 
to Increase the number of breeding sown. This, of course, takes time, but I as- 
NiiiiK* ♦hat 1 am speaking to farmers that do not want or cannot afford lo 
spend a lot of money to start with. 

The host win to get your boar is to buy a sucker from a w r ell-known breeder. 
Choose on” from a large litter if possible, as there is no doubt that this will 
make all the difference in the litters you get from the sows mated with him. 
Feed the boar weU, but on no account let lilm get too fat. the same applies 
to the sows which can be mated at nine or ten months’ old. Some breeder* 
say on no account should the sows be put wilh the boar until they are 12 
monfhs old, but I find this a great mistake, as if not bred from until after 
they are Hint age they never make such good mothers as the younger sows, arc 
not such g<tod milkers nor so careful, nor do they bear such large litters I 
will say here that a big flow' of milk is one of the most important points in 
your hows, as without it they cannot rear large litters satisfactorily, as no 
food you can give them will make up for a poor supply of milk from the sow 
With hca^y milkers there is, of course, the possibility of losing one occasionally 
from milk fever, but it was better to risk this loss than to ha\e a lot of sows 
with a poor flow of milk. 

If at the first litter the sow kills two or three of them, give her another 
trial if she is a good nig: should the same thing occur again, however, fatten 
tier for market as she is cureless and cannot he trusted. We hear of all 
sorts of methods to Keep sows from lying on their young, but they are not 
wanted as a careful mother is better than any of them. Give the sow a stye 
with a good floor, and a small quantity of short straw, and if she is careful 
she will never lie on her young. It is a good plan to have two or three sows 
to pig at the same time, so that if any die, or tlieir litters are small, you can 
give all to one sow. and thus sa’u* food and trouble Even when the litter# 
are large 1 find it a good plan to put two lots in one pen when they are thrc rt 
On\s old, as In the cold weather they help to keep each other warm. 

The best food for the sow for the first fortnight after she pigs is bran: It 
Is a great mistake to give her com during this period, but afterwards she 
requires a liberal ration three times a day. The sow will take the boar again 
three days after site pigs, but l consider two litters a year best; this means 
mating her about 10 weeks after pigging. When the sows have had four 
litters, pick <mt a few young ones to keep for breeding, as I find that after 
the sixth Utter, the sows Are not so regular, and there will be several small 
pigs Among tbs Utters. It will also be necessary to secure another Dbar, a* 
inbreeding will only lead to failure. 
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I find Jt a good plan to bare several ana ail paddocks, which should l#o sown 
with oats or barley. When the crop la about a foot in height turn in the sows; 
it is the cheapest and most healthy food that they can have after the young 
are weaned. A lucerne paddock is* a splendid standby in the summer; with 
a good growth the sows will need very little else. 

I can recommend strongly the system of depasturing sows on green feed; in 
fact, this is the only proper way to keep them in health, I do not pen them 
up until a week before they are going to farrow and then give them light 
feed. 

Mr. S. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) asked If Mr. Hughes had kept the 
white Yorkshire*? 

Mr. Hughes said yes, but he preferred the Berkshire to the Yorkshire. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Raddleworth) said Mr. Hughes recommended bran ns the 
feed for the first fortnight, and wished to know if anything else was mixed 
with It. 

Mr. Hughes—Bran with a little skim milk. 

Mr. J. B. Stephenson (Mallala)-iHave you tried barley? 

Mr. Hughes—It is too heating at first. 

Id answer to other questions, Mr. Hughes said sows would not root up 
the pastures if they were not left too long on them so they became bare. 
They should want them to root up the feed a little for the sake of their health, 
and on no account should they ring the sows. When they rooted up the soil 
they were in search of something, such as charcoal. The Essex and Berkshire 
irade a good cross. 

\lr. J McLeod (Port Elliot) said he had seen pigs sold at as low a price sis 
12/, but that was a long time ago. He thought a lot of the Poland-Fbinas, 
as they made the best of mothers, were very prolific, and exceptionally hardy. 
He could not agree with the remarks of Mr. Hughes on the rooting pi open- 
titles of pigs. During the last few weeks his pigs had been rooting up the 
giound in an extraordinary way. Perhaps they were Jn search of ^orms after 
the heavy rains. Pigs were very profitable to keep, and he knew of a sow 
that had given a return of £89 from two litters. 

Mr. F. C. Smart (Inkerman) said that a few years ago, when farmers in his 
district uore sutteiing from drought, the pig was about the only thing on the 
farm that paid. One year he had two or three sows running together and they 
farrowed at about the same time, there being between 20 and 30 young pigs. 
It was found that some of the youngsters did not do well, and did not appear 
to get a fair share of the feed. In later years he had taken the precaution 
to have the sows breeding at different periods and the result was far more 
satisfactory, the small pigs keeping in as good a condition as the larger ones, 
vviien there was extra food, such as milk, the sow with the litter always got 

it. 

Mr. Hughes suggested that another Bureau member rihioukl on some occasion 
gite a paper on fattening pigs for market. In reference to the profits on pigs 
be found it best to aell them when they were six weeks old. For the last 
two years they had nearer been under 10/. The sows averaged £4 10/ per litter, 
and as it did not cost much to keep a aow they could soon reckon up the pro¬ 
fits. He knew of an instance where la three years £98 had been nett al from 
one sow, the man fattening the young pigs hilmeelf. Pigs were one of the 
most profitable animals that could be kept on the farm. People in his neigh- 
1 curhood were buying them at present for the purpose of fattening theifi for 
market, and as they were realizing a handsome profit the delegates could be 
assured there was money in pig farming. 


Wednesday Evening^ September 9. 

Professor Towar, who was heartily welcomed, *fild that they must not ex¬ 
pect any very definite statements from him just yet He had not been here 
long enough to criticise too directly the fawning practices; be had learnt a lot 
during the past 12 months about their climatic conditions, and many of their 
methods seemed to htan open to question; still, until he had more experience 
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in South Australia he would prefer to suggest thoughts for their consideration 
based on his American experience. Professor Towar then read the following 
paper:— 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FARMERS. 

The second year of my residence in South Australia is now well advanced, 
and <the weather conditions prevailing com , and which have prevailed since 
ray arrival, are such as to inspire new hopes and promise brighter prospects 
than existed a twelvemonth ago. Were the probabilities in favour of the con- 
tlnued prosperity of to-day we could all make suggestions and improvements 
on present methods, which would certainty result in better returns from our 
land and labour than we are now* enjoying. But the uncertainty of so mauy 
of Nature’s ways, the liability of a rpturn of the drought and its attendant 
disasters, check my ardour and enthusiasm to as yet advise anything beyond 
wbat is reasonably safe and practically sure to succeed. The situation Is 
like an investment, a matter of speculation, and any diversion from the tried 
methods is accompanied with an element of risk, which turns one to the solilo* 
quy of the fthaksperian hero, and we “rather bear those Ills we have than 
ily to others we know not of.” Owing to the variety of conditions whicn 
obtain in the different parts of the State, no definite policy can be universal, 
and, furthermore, a farm practice successful in one district may prove a total 
failure in another Whether in the northern, central, or southern localities, 
howe\er, there seems to I>e ample room for diversifying the general system of 
farming. That is to keep more livestock on the hay and grain farms, grow 
other crops than wheat and oats, erect silos to Rtore green feed, construct more 
dams and other means of conserving water, and more intelligently study better 
methods of agricultural theory and practice 1 suggest the keeping of more 
livestock, especially from the fact that they should return a handsome profit; 
that sheep products ore concentrated materials, proportionately cheap to 
market (in fact they will walk to the sale yards), they take but little fertility 
from the land, and they get a good part of their living from the seeds and 
plants of weeds, which are becoming the curse of so many farms. Wbat is 
true of sheep may also be said to a certain extent of other livestock, and may 
be even emphasized so far as poultry is concerned It may be argued, that in 
the face of threatened drought, short crops and scant feed, a large investment m 
livestock is liable to be followed by financial disaster, but if in the colder coun¬ 
tries they can afford to store feed in dry form, or as silage every year in 
quantity sufficient to handfeed all the stock of the farm for a period of four 
to six months, and then sell all their products in a much cheaper market, it 
does seem reasonable. I am convinced that the greatest need of Australian 
agriculture, a permanent and reliable water supply, can be and will be even¬ 
tually secured What the Government is doing on a large scale at Barossa, 
Bundaleer. and elsewhere can tie done In a small way on many hundreds of 
private estates, similar to what was done art: Colllngrove and Pewsey Yale. 
Local systems worked by the co-operation of a few neighbouring farmers, 
especially in the vicinity of the hills, are certainly possible, and can be con¬ 
structed with greater efficiency and less expense. What It is possible to 
accomplish with artesian bores, and what the Government is capable of doing, 
willing to do, and w Ill do, are very hopeful factors in the solution of this 
most serious and imi>ortant problem. The use of lime and cement in the 
constmction of dams on porous land and Inexpensive though effectual coverings 
to prevent evaporation, are matters of business, worthy of serious thought 
study, and investigation by the Agricultural Bureau. The contour and tex¬ 
ture of the land are such that water flows to the sea, but there seems to 
be abundant opportunity to construct storage basins where water sufficient for 
any emergency can with slight expense be held. I would be consuming 
valuable time If I were to expand upon the merits of keeping more live¬ 
stock, and were 1 to advise a general rush to livestock husbandry, there could 
properly follow a Just and severe criticism on such advice. Tet, you will 
probably agree that livestock was a means through which numerous benefits 
were derived* and which could not be obtained in any other way. The destruc¬ 
tion of weed* »the utilisation of the feed on which we could not realize 
In any ether way are sufficient reasons for keeping some stock, while the fact 
that ty y qpfog t, removes but the minimum of fertility from the* land, and the 
expenifr >wt marketing is proportionately less than for any other commodity 
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should argue for a raKed husbandry with the maximum of domestic animals. 
Furthermore, It pays directly. But in connection with the livestock question, 
there is ample room for a study of the adaptability of breeds to the various 
requirements. Numerous experiments conducted at the American Experiment 
Stations and by breeders have demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt tha^ 
to achieve the best success, the stock raiser must study specialized breeding. 
If he wants beef or mutton he must develop those breeds which have a natu¬ 
ral propensity to convert the best part of their food into meat and fat 
If dairying or wool growing is to be the object of his work, the stock raiser 
must confine his attention to the dairy breeds of cattle, and to the wool- 
producing sheep. It was contrary to Nature to expect both beef and milk 
in the highest degree from tine same cow. My excuse for presenting the 
following results of experiments with cattle is that I have seen little mongrel 
Jersey bulls among Ayrshires, grown for beef, and I have heard a dairying 
community considering the purchase of a shorthorn bull. 

CATTLK tksts at iowa. 

Recently at the Iowa Experimental Station in the U.S.A., nine breeds of 
cattle wore tested in a feeding experiment lasting 92 days, the object being t., 
determine— 

( 1 ) The grain requiied to produce a cwt. of gain. 

(2) The percentage of dressed weights of carcases. 

(2) The j>ercentage of loose tallow in the beef. 

(*1) The experts’ valuation on the dressed beef. 

The breeds employed were Hereford, Shorthorn, (Jalloway, rolled 
Angus, Red Polled. Swiss, Devon, Holstein, and Jersey. In the 
amount of grain required to produce a cwt of meat the Short- 
hern proved the winner. The dairy and general purpose breeds, 
however, held their own with the recognised beef breeds in this respec In 
percentage of dressed weight, compared with weight of carcase, tliev ranted 
in the following order:—Red polled. 65.2 per cent.; Hereford, 65 per cent.; 
Polled Angus, 64.8 per cent.; Swiss. 64.8 per cent.; Shorthorn, 64.4 per cent; 
Holloway, 68.9 per cent; Devon, 63.6 per cent; Holstein, 62.6 per cent.; 
Jersey, 60.3 per cent In percentage of loose tallow they range in the 
following order:—Swiss, 11.7 per cent; Hereford, 12.6 per cent; Red Poll, 
32.6 per cent; Shorthorn, 13.3 per cent.; Galloway, 13.5 per cent.; Polled Angus, 
13.8 per cent.; Devon, 15 per cent.; Holstein, 17.9 per cent; Jersey, 18.8 per 
cent. Shorthorn steers, dressing 1,100 lb., yielded 145 lb. of loose tallow, or 
13.3 per cent, of total weight. Jerseys, averaging 880 lb., yielded over 165 lb. 
of loose tallows or 18.8 per cent The beef breeds place a large proportion of 
the fat between the muscular fibres of the tissues. Steers of the dairy breeds 
deposit the fat about the intestines and kidneys. The former makes the meat* 
tender and toothsome; the latter is of little value. The final test that of 
relative value per lb. live weight of the representatives of the various breeds 
is most important and conclusive. The figures below are the joint verdict of 
three experienced stock buyers, w’hir> passed judgment on the two animals of 
each breed as they W’t^e driven into the slaughter house. 


Breed. Average Live Weight, Valuation 

per lb. 

Hereford. 1.525 6ft or 3 5-3Cd. 

Shorthorn. 1,660 6# or 3 3-J0rt 

Galloway. 1,685 68 or 3 8-10d. 

Polled Angus. 1.725 68 or 3 3-16d. 

lied Polled. 1,580 61 or 3*d. 

Swiss. 1,370 6 or 3d. 

Devon. 1.290 5} or 2*d. 

Holstein. 1,410 5 or 2Jd. 

Jersey. 1.430 2* or 2$d. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that beef breeds may not 
make more gain on given amount of feed, but they gave a marked higher per¬ 
centage of dressed beef, and a much greater percentage of that beef was 
marketable at top prices owing to the abundance of loose fat In the dairy 
representatives, while the estimated difference In value live weight between 
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the Hereford, a true beef type, and the Jersey, a typical dairy animal, was 82 
per cent, of the wdne of the better animal. It would be an injustice to those 
most estimable and queenly of beasts, the daily cows, and in particular tbe 
breeds which have for centuries been bred, fed, and selected for dairy per¬ 
formance, to pass this subject without reference to another Important ex¬ 
periment recently completed, in which a similar test was made to determine 
which was'the better breed for dairy purposes. 


PAn-AUnaicAif expkrimknt. 

The experiment in question was conducted by the Live Stock Department 
of the Pan-American Exposition in 1001; it included 10 breeds of cattle, and 
continued for a period of six months. The test, while serving as a most at¬ 
tractive and educational feature of the exposition, had for Its prime object 
to show which of the 10 breeds would make the greatest net profit upon 
each of the four follow ing points — 

fa) Production of butter fat. 

(b) Production of churned butter. 

(c) Production of total eolids in milk. 

(d) Production of total solids in milk and gain in live w eight. 

The following breeds were represented —Jersey, Guernsey, Polled Jersey, 
Ayrshire, Holstein-Friesian, Brown Swiss, French Canadian, Red Polled, 
Shorthorn, and Dutch Belted. Other beef breeds wisely kept out, or would 
ba\e fared worse than the Jersey and Holstein® did in the beef test already 
referiod to Tin* Exposition Company provided stables well equipped for 
care, health, and management of the cows, and a special manager was 
appointed to look after them. An advisory board, representing the various 
breeds in the test, watched the tests throughout. The man employed for each 
herd was appointed on recommendation of the association representing that 
special breed. Animals selected for the test were five of each breed, from 
the bent herds in the < ouutry The result ot this experiment is summed up as 
follows —<a) First prize for net profit in butter fat, won by Guernesy, second 
by Jcrsej lid First prize for net profit in churned buttei, won bv Guernsey, 
second by Jersey, fc) First prize for net profit in total solids, won by Hob 
steiirs, second by Ayrshires. (d) First prize for net profit In total live weight 
won by Holsteins second Ayrshire. The order in profit from the money in¬ 
vested in feed from the butter fat test was as follows.—Guernsey, Jersey, 
French Canadian. Polled Jersey, Ayrshire, Red Poll, Holstein, Swiss, Short¬ 
horn, and Dutch Belted The last named were actually fed at a loss, while 
Shorthorns made a profit of only 3 per cent 

l luue hinted that a greater number of crops should be grown to ensure 
a supply of good Iced throughout the year, and provide the variety of feed so 
essential to health and to the realization of the greatest profit from the various 
animals. This suggestion introdm^s the subject of feeds and rations which 
Is in itself a topic of prime importance In order to realize the most from 
your animals and feed you must so combine the ration as to feed a balance 
of the dry and the green, or loosening feeds; of the coarse and tbe concentrates; 
of the various chemical constltutents and, with all, the savoury and digestible 
that will conform to Nature’s demands in each individual animal. Tbe 
farrow cow, the cow heavy in milk, and the fattening bullock, each, demands 
f<*>d f< r a special purpose, and the experiences of the European and American 
scientists go to prove that a study of the physical properties and tbe chemical 
comiKisitlon of foods, leads the way to more economical feeding methods 
tor the various requirements of our domestic animals. I believe the farm 
horses of America do more work and keep in better condition than tbe Austra¬ 
lian horses, and, if they do, I can account for it in no other way than that 
the former receive a ration better adapted to the requirements of working 
animals. Chemically tbe hay and chaff of wheat and oats lacked in the 
digestible food constituents which go to make muscle and produce energy, and 
ns these crops got more mature before harvesting, the stalks and leaves 
turned to woody fibre, which was much less nutritious and digestible than 
tlie crop cut in the early stages of ripening. A ration adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the animals was so balanced that the muteke producing and the 
fat and beat producing constituents bear a definite relation to each other. 
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With clover, lucerne, peas, bran, and linseed, the one sided wheat and oaten 
hay could be corrected to form a perfect food for stock of all kinds. In 
the feeding of dairy animals, we adjust the balance of food constituents by 
adding bran, linseed, and cottonseed meal to the bay or natural herbage. 
These briefly stated facts emphasise the importance of growing a larger pro¬ 
portion of food bearing a high percentage of muscle-producing or nitrogenous 
constituents, such for instance as lucerne, peas, vetches, beans, and clover. 
How far these crops can be profitably cultivated, I am unable to advise. 
We have peas, vetches, and lucerne growing successfully at the College froan 
seeding* made during the past winter, and as crops for forage silage or 
cured hay they now offer every promise of success. Rape and kale were 
forage crops which grew rapidly (luring the colder portion of the year, and 
from the recent experiences at Koseworthy, they could be most highly recom¬ 
mended. The growing of rape is no experiment, it having already passed that 
stage. But what can l>e produced from an acre of land in the form of rape fed 
to sheep, hogs, or cattle, and sold as meat or dairy products is worthy of a trial, 
and what a crop of rape suitable for pasturage at the beginningof summer will 
do to carry the stock through the drought is a hope for partly overcoming the 
drawbacks of an arid country. There are numerous other plants whh h have 
made sw*cessful growth in the arid districts, such as the soy bean*, cow 
peas, Kaffir corn, sulla, and sunflowers, and I believe they could be grown 
successfully in portions of this state. These crops were practical failures at 
the College last year, as was nearly everything else, owing to the unfavour¬ 
able season. ‘ 

My last suggestion is practically n summary of what has gone 
before. Combine the economical side of farming with obawvathm, study, 
research, and make every farm a miniature experiment station, and Iv 
willing to try new things on a small scale even if you have no great hope 
of success. Start a patch of lucerne by sowing it on a well-tilled fallow at the 
time you sow wheat, give it a good chance the first year, and do not pasture 
it too closely. If you succeed in growing a crop make hay of it. and feed 
it to one or two cows In comparison with other hay. Give rape a trial as a 
pasture for sheep, cattle, and hogs. Determine what can be done with this 
and other new plants by sowing them every month of the year if necessary. 
I was pleased recently to be asked for a list of books suitable to make a 
farmer’s library. While I have aR little faith as the most sceptical In book 
farming, the books in the list that is being prepared will contain many scienti¬ 
fic ideas which in the minds of practical men are sure to evolve mnny improv¬ 
ed methods of fanning. They will offer opportunities for study, and it is by 
observation, study, and invention that we advance. 

Mr. .1. Sampson (Inkerman) asked if the professor would tell hie. the 
difference between Jersey and Guernsey cattle, and if there was any Alderney 
breed. 

Professor Towar did not believe that at the present time there was any 
such thing as an Alderney cow. Tears ago vessels used to sail from the 
Channel Islands to England from the islands, and the last one touched at. before 
the mainland was reached was Alderney. Thus they were called the Alderney 
boats, and practical^ everything that came from the islands was .ailed 
“Alderney.” There were, he believed, only the two Channel Island breeds, 
the Guernsey and the Jersey, but he had not seen any of the former here. 
The Guernsey was th* lai*ger of the two animals, and more yellow in colour. 
The Guernsey in f\ %iAit many trials in the United States had com#* out 
ahead of the Jersey, and, like the other, gave very rich milk and splen¬ 
did quality butter. 

Professor Townr, in answer to a number of other questions, said that in 
America they were making ensilage without weighting it down, and it kept 
well. He would not advise them at present to stop weighting the silo here, 
hut just mentioned the fact to show that making use of the weights might 
after all be an unnecessary labour. As regards the cutting of crops for 
they should not mow them when they were too green, but before they got 
too ripe. If they cut them after the concentration of the nourishment of 
the plant into the seed, they would find the stalks of a woody fibre. The class 
of horses on the farm in .Unerica were no better, and perhaps not so good a« 
those to be seen in South Australia, but the Americans appeared to get 
snore work out of their horses than was the case in this State. He attributed 
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this to the feed they got in the Fnited States being more nutritions. Probably 
If the fanners here could grow more lucerne they would find their hoirses 
work better. In America they appeared to have better carriage homes thau 
those to l»e seen in South Australia, and he believed this was due to the 
use of trotting horse sires in America, instead of the racehorse, as appeared 
to be the case in Australia. The French draught horse, the Piercheron, was 
more generally found on the American farms than the Clydesdales. It was 
a little lighter, and more active for general work on the road. The Per- 
cheron was a little after the style of the Suffolk Punch. At Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege rnp^ bad been sown on different parts of tlhe farm almost every month 
since February. He had sown rape yesterday In valley ground, and even 
if it did fail on account of being put in so late, the loss would only be 2/ per 
acre, while if favourable weather prevailed, it would provide feed Into the 
summer, although some insect pest might come along, as it sometimes did, and 
destroy the crop. The Jersey shorthorn cross was known as the farmer’s 
cow. To him it seemed like going against Nature. He had heard that 
this method of breeding was adopted in South Australia, and had a good many 
advocate*, but he did not Mleve in it himself, nor would he until he was 
thoroughly convinced that such a practice was successful. The Hungarian 
grass had to be grown in summer, as it succumbed to the first frosts. It 
grew quiokl.v, and might make a fair crop if the seed were sown immediately 
after the danger of frosts had passed, and reasonable amount of rain was 
likely to follow. He bad had no trouble at the College in the way of sheep 
not eating rai>e readily. Where there w as other feed with rape, possibly they 
would take the former before they paid their attention to the latter; but they 
would eat rape long before they starved. (Laughter.) He had fattened 
lambs on rar>e and nothing but rape. Dwarf Essex w’as the best kind of 
rape, and would give a good crop if sow n in March. Lucerne would not do so 
well growing with some other crop as by Itself. He believed in sowing lucerne 
early, so that it could get the full benefit of the winter rains. At the Coileige 
they had sown several acres with it on May 13, and although several severe 
frosts had been experienced this winter, it was growing nicely now, and a 
good crop could be cut from it. Rape was not a good crop for ensilage as 
there w*as too much water in it. It was suitable only as forage. Peas were 
desirable for ensilage, and did well mixed with oats or other crops for this 
purpose. Lucerne or any other of the leguminous plants would improve 
ensilage. Some waters would do for the growing of lucerne by irrigation, 
others would not. Some men also said a person required to know whether 
the water and soil would work together before they could tell if the lcKabty 
w ere suitable for lucerne. The better grasses for pasture included cocksfoot 
The Timothy was also an excellent grass, and made good hay. He had seen 
it growing in a few places here, also the Italian rye and oat grasses. In 
sowing superphosphates with rape or sorghum, he would not take into con¬ 
sideration the risk ho ran as regards the fertilizer killing thie seed owing to 
being in contact w ith it. There was not much danger, and he advised Them 
to put the seed and manure into the ground in the best way that suited them. 
Very tender shoots of wheat on coming into a spot wrhere the phosphates were 
especially thick died off. but only a comparatively few were thus affected, 
and they always sowed many more grains than were necessary, as they had 
to allow* for a good many of them being destroyed. He was not prepared 
to recommend putting the so-called lnsoluable phosphates In the soil, out In 
certain cases where the ground Indicated that It would pay better, the farmer 
w'ould be Justified In adopting that method. They should be able to grow 
good lucerne with a rainfall of 15 inches. The seed should not be covered 
deep. He thought half an inch sufficiently deep for lucerne. (Cries—“Too 
deep,” and a delegate interjected—“T elmnply roll It down.” Professor 
Tow«ar preferred not to roll the ground; he thought the better plan 
was to cover with a light harrow and leave the ground rough. The Holstein 
cow was not reared in such a country as South Australia. It was rather 
handsome looking If they liked colour, and provided an Immense quantity of 
mitk. but of a low* standard. What it lacked In the quality of milk it made 
up i» quantity. They wanted ttoe best conditions that prevailed, and there 
was tto possibility she might fall to come up to expectations in a dry climate. 
Tlitypiftiestion as to whether she would lie suitable for a farmer's cow in 
thh^Jftate, he would answer as he had done other queries, namely—“You will 
hdte to find the matter out for yourselves.” 
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The Chairman asked if Professor Towar thought it were possible for 
women to receive Instruction at the Rose worthy Agricultural College. 

Professor Towar said he had already reported to the Minister on the ma ter. 
The report set out that there was no‘reason why women should not be aide 
to go to rile College us day students to attend the lectures on dairying, horti¬ 
culture. and possibly on some agricultural subjects. In the United States 
the course of instruction for women at the agricultural colleges was on 
somewhat the same parallel ns that of the young men. The women some¬ 
times took a special course in dairying, and went through all the work from 
the weighing of milk to the manufacture of butter. In these dairy schools It 
was found that the girls were Just as good, if not letter, students than the 
boys. The system started iu a small way in America, and at first farmers* 
daughters living near the colleges used to be driven to the Institutions each day 
for studying in some particular subject such as dairying. 

Mr. A. Molineux moved a vote of thanks to Professor Towar for his excellent 
address, and his courtesy in answering a number of questions. With regard 
to Medicago media (or sand lucerne), it was a hardy plant, and had been grown 
on Yorke’s Peninsula, but the attention which it deserved as a fodder crop bad 
not been paid to it. 

The motion was carried vitli acclamation. 


Thursday morning 1 , September 10. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. J. Miller piesided over Congress in the absence of Mr. R. Caldwell, 
and called ou the Dairy Instructor. Mr. U. 8. Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson said:—“1 am not going to give you a long address, but four 
short ones, to allow you plenty of time tor discussing each subject 

I have chosen for the first part of my address a subject that will afford 
considerable scope for discussion, namely, “The home separator and the 
quality of butter.” We are told that the cream separator Is to a large extent 
responsible for so much Inferior butter being produced in Australia, and in 
some ports of the Commonwealth severe measures have been proposed to 
limit the use of machines. Those who are not so drastic in their views asso¬ 
ciate the separator with the present high position dairying has attained, and 
in many districts It has t>een demonstrated that failure in agriculture would 
have followed its absence from the farm. It is beyond dispute that defenders 
of the separator have a very stiong argument in its favour when they recall 
the struggling days of the industry, when hand-skimming was the system In 
vogue, and was productive of butter far behind in quality the average of to¬ 
day. It has been said that Australia is the dumping ground for separators, 
and that other countries arc poor patrons of the large manufacturing films 
in England, Sweden, and elsewhere. There is certainly something to say In 
favour of the very large sale of machines in the Commonwealth, when It Is 
considered that great advantages are derived on the farms remote from butter¬ 
making establishments. It seetns unfair to continually condemn the Instru¬ 
ment that has practically raised the export butter trade of Australia to Its 
present greut dimensions. Is it lieeause we are afraid to attack the source of 
the evil, namely, the abuse of the separator? I am in a position to apeak 
from personal observation that extensive supplies of deteriorated cream are 
sent to factories of convenient situation to farms, and this happens not only 
in the hot weather, but throughout the cold months of winter. I ask the 
question why should that very serious state of things Continue? It is because 
dairies are not kept as they ought to be, separators are not treated as sepa¬ 
rators, and the cream is injudiciously collected, mixed, and conveyed to the 
factory when old and tainted. I think it is the duty of the female dairy 
hands 1o do a little more to safeguard the interests of the butter industry 
of South Australia. It is a woman’s work to attend to the utensils, the 
cleanliness of the milk or cream rooms, and to interest herself In all that hs 
conducive to the manufacture of choice produce. That many machines are 
In the hands of dairymen residing within a mile or so of creameries and 
factories cannot be denied, and a reason foe this Is not difficult to find. Uni¬ 
versal dissatisfaction over supplies of separator milk returned to the farms 
has kindled the fanner’s desire to purchase a separator for his own use. The 
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\2rtmw of the machine hare been thoroughly brought before <hds notice moat 
important of all being the great advantage of having a eweet and wholesome 
supply of akim milk for feeding calves and for other purposes. Rapidly the 
sale of separators increased. The efforts of the factories to check their num¬ 
bers were of little purpose. Soon the farmer was independent of hia nearest 
factory, and where unpleasantness continued he sent his supplies where be 
considered better results would be obtained. Rivalry amongst factories fol¬ 
lowed, and deeper and deeper did the mischief grow that distance appeared 
to be no objection to the transit of cream and profitable returns. Where are 
we now? The cry is raised, can we abolish the hand separator? I contend— 
and it has been my view from the outset of iuy appointment here—that as 
the separator has gained a permanent footing in South Australia it is our 
duty to give our attention to making the best use of it 

Mr. Thomson announced that that was the conclusion of the first portion of 
the piiiar. The delegates would be allowed 20 minutes to discuss the ques¬ 
tion* that had beeu raised therein. He asked for a show of hands to ascer¬ 
tain how many delegates were In favour of the use of the home separator. 

There was a large show of hands in favour of its use, and one against it, 
while a few delegates remained neutral. 

Mr. Thomson—That will do, gentlemen; there 1r a large majority in favour 
ot the use of the separator 

Mr. P. ravey (Crystal Brook) said that some farmers who owned home 
separators and lived near factories did not send their cream to those establish¬ 
ments but to factories a considerable distance away. The reason was at¬ 
tributed to these persons being jealous of others, whom they said received 
better treatment than was accorded them. He could hardly believe that men 
could he so jealous. 

Mr. Thomson said they should attack the most serious of all evils—the 
abuse of the separator. Some of those who use separators were Aery careless 
in regard to cleanliness. He had been told that some only cleaned the sei»- 
tator once a day and worked it twice. Was it possible under those conditions 
for the cream to keep its flavour? Cream was also kept too long on the iarm. 
It had been kept four, five, and even six days, not ordj in winter, but In 
fnirly hot weather. Was it pusslble for cream kept so long to arrive at the 
factory in a sweet wholesome condition? Only an inferior product could be 
made at the factory with such cream. This was his reason for the statement 
he ha»l made hi regard to the abuse of the separator being the most serious or 
all evils It was for them to express an opinion 

Mr. P. Pavy (Crystal Brook) considered that the cream should be graded on 
the farm or at the factory. The factor?’ manager should be competent to 
gm<ie cream Into a first and seoonil-elass article, and pay for it according to its 
worth. 

Mr. Thomson said that the evil took place on the farm, and that if the cream 
arrived at the factory in a bad state then the farmer was responsible. 

A delegate- That is where the jealousy comes in. 

Mr. Thomson asked if the factory manager should grade deteriorated cream 
and only pay for it at ita proper value. 

Cries of “Yes.” 

Mr. Thomson—“Well, that is all right.” 

Mr. .7. Malcolm (Kadina) stated that if farmers had rusty wheat the buyers 
of it would grade it and pay for it only what they considered a proi>er price. 
Cream should be graded in the same wafr as was done In the ease of wheat 
and chaff. Then the farmer who did not look after his cream would have 
to take a lower price. He was in favour of every farmer homing a home 
separator as It brought about a saving in time and expense It would be 
wise for the farmers to cooperate in this matter. If they acted in en-operanon 
more than they did at present they would find it was to fheir mutual ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr, W. Hi Fisher (Tattarft) agreed with Mr. Thomson's remarks on the 
cleanflneas of the separator. He knew a housewife who owned a separator 
and always put soda In the water to clean it. At his borne they separated the 
cream and made fnelr own butter throughout the winter. They usually got a 
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little more for it than other butter. When the hot weather set in they sent 
the cream to Adelaide and had no reason to complain about the price they re* 
ceived for it 

Mr. J. Wilson (Petersburg) said he had been asked by the manager of the 
Petersburg factory to bring forward'the matter of supplies of cream to the 
factories. It was argued tlmt all farmers could take their cream to the 
factories in first-class condition, but all had not the proper knowledge as to how 
to do this. The Government should appoint a dairy inspector and instructor. 
(A Voice—“We have one now/’) 

lion. T. Pascoe, M.L.C., agreed with Mr. Thomson’s remarks on the matter 
of cleanliness. His boy objected to a separator because he went to a neigh¬ 
bouring farm where there was one that did not smell very nice. However, 
he got a separator, and the advice of the firm from which it was purchased 
in regard to the scalding out of the machine after every time It was used was 
folioweil. But it was found that the hot water burst a little Indiarubber 
ring, and the “whole show went bung.” He found that it would not do to 
pay fid. a week for five purchase of indiarubber rlugs. aiiul *o he had designed 
one of his own which had worked satisfactorily ever since. His advice to 
them was that they should not mix two lots of cream until they were cool. 

Mr. W. 11. Marshall (Eudunda) said he had listened to Mr. Thomson's 
remarks with mixed feelings. The statements made appeared to be adverse 
to South Australia, and represented the residents as being a dirty lot of people. 
The women folk were not ilieu* to defend themselves, so he would look after 
their Interests. The district of Eudunda was famed fqr its butter and cie.im, 
and that would not be the ease if the women folk there were dirty. They 
would remember that the criticisms of a gentleman from Russia on the dairy¬ 
ing industry met with much disfavour. He did not think it wise to make 
statements which would appear in the press to the effect that our manipula- 
ion of the separator was done in a dirty manner. It would be a pity if such 
an announcement went out to the world, as it was only true of a few’ in¬ 
dividuals. Co-operation met with his entire sympathy. If cream were graded 
and paid for according to its value the creameries would 1 m 4 in a better posi¬ 
tion than they were at present. 

Mr. S. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) admitted that there was a large 
number of i>eople who were not over clean*. Nobody could keep cream In 
good condition without a properly ventilated and dean dairy. Plenty of them 
had dean dairies, but they lacked proper ventilation. Dairy buildings facing 
cast and we«t did not carry enough ventilation; they should in 4 built north and 
south, ff thcio was a ventilator in the roof, then, there should lu» one in 
the bottom ot the building north and south. Then they would find their cream 
keep cool. The separator should first l>e cleaned with cold and afterwards 
w ith hot water. All people engaged in dairying did not appear to know’ this. 

Mr. F. coieiuan (Saddle W’or f h) said ho had been told by a factory manager 
that apart from cleanliness, considerable trouble was caused by “weedlnesa” 
In butter. It was most essential that the separator should be kept clean. 

Mr. F. Bayne (Bine Forest) said that butter w’ould keep better at one time 
ol the year than another, and wished to knew' the cause. 

Mr. Thomson said that “w’Oedy** butter, more especially In the north, was 
very common at that time of the year. Certainly they wanted to gel n v or 
tlie trouble, but be w’as afraid It would take some time. Undoubtedly by cool¬ 
ing the cream to a low r temiierature they got rid of the weedy flavour to 
some extent, but the refrigeration of cream could not be undertaken ou moat 
of the farms In tlie north. Home people used a pinch of salti>etre and a 
little warm water to reduet 4 *he taint, but it was questionable if sufficient 
benefit was secured by the adoption of such a practice. He had experimented 
in his la 1‘oratory in tills direction, and had tound that the saltixdre aud warm 
water had taken away a little of the taint by evaporation. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) had found the plan of cooling milk beneficial. 
When the cows were fed on rape, the milk from them was put through the 
ordinary cooler tw ice, and by this means a lot of the taint, but not the whole 
of it, was taken away. If farmers would only cool their milk directly it* 
came from the cows, they would reduce the taint considerably. 

Mr. J. Phelps (Powlingriile) said he fed his eows on a little bran and as 
much salt ap he could get them to eat during the “weedy" season, and be 
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found that the objectionable taint was taken out of butter to a considerable 
extent in that way. 

At tbe request of Mr. Thomson, a show of hands was called as to those 
who were in favour of grading cream. Nearly ail voted in favour of such 
a system, and no delegate voted against it. 

Mr. Thomson—In my second paper I will deal with the dairy cow. The pure 
Jersey cow I cannot altogether recommend. Is she suitable for the butcher? 
Is she an ideal cow for the fftrmer of South Australia? To a certain extent 
she is, as regards butter making but nothing else. In my opinion she is the 
gentleman's cow. Take the shorthorn. She is a big, heavy-framed animal, 
which carries fat. We are not dealing with the animal as a stall fed one, 
but on Its average weight. She gives a lot of milk, and to some extent the 
quality Is good. Shorthorn cows have given 600 gallons of milk each m 
a year, and we have got crossbreds of the breed in South Australia which 
have given that quantity. In one of the largest cities of Scotland I have 
seen nothing but shorthorns, and the owners are able to sell their cows to 
the butchers after they have done with them. The shorthorn puts fat ou in 
the right place 4 —on the ribs, not in the intestines, as in the case of the 
Jersey. I do not wish to diseralit the Jersey, however. Cross the Jersey bull 
with the shorthorn cow. untl we get a splendid dairy cow. which gives a 
large quantity of rich milk and has a bigger frame than the Jersey. At the 
Trine test held in Eogland last year, the shorthorn achieved an easy victory 
over tiie Jersey and other breeds ol milking stock, and there was a very 
strong demand for the shorthorn milking strains for export At the Mel¬ 
bourne Show the other week, a mongrel Shorthorn gained the highest honours 
as a dairy oow. We ha\e other breeds, such as the Ayrshire, of good milk¬ 
ing cows, but the percentage of fat in the milk is somewhat low. It is 
questionable whether it would l>e advisable to cross the Ayrshire with the 
shorthorn, as the percentage of fat in the milk of both is considerably below 
that of the Jersey. The Holstems are handsome big heavy cattle, some¬ 
thing of the size of shorthorns, but quite different in colour, the breed in 
its native country is a very heavy milker, but the quality of the milk, however. 
Is very low. The Holstein carries a lot ot flesh, and is a fat big-boned ani¬ 
mal. I do not know if the experiment of crossing the Holstein with the 
Jersey or any other breed lias been tried. I think success would follow the 
cross lietween the Holstein and Jeisey. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W H. Marshall (Eudunda) asked if it were adUsable to put tbe 
Jersey bull to the shorthorn cow in breeding. 

Mr. Thomson—Yes. 

Mr. A. Moliueux asked if Mr. Thomson th uglit the Holstein breed would 
prove serviceable in the north? 

Mr. Thomson said he did not think so. lie saw 300 ou one farm in Sweden, 
and they were revelling in rich food and well attended to. He was afraid 
that the northern parts of South Australia would not be suitable for the 
breed. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) considered that the crows between the shorts 
horn ami the Jersey was the best The shorthorn came on top repeatedly at 
the Sydney and other shows. He would like to ask Mr. Thomson If the Ayr¬ 
shire* In their native country carried sliort tents, which caused a lot of trouble 
in milking here. The purebred Holstein wanted deep marshy country with 
plenty of rich feed and would not do on the Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Burra) naked in respect to the Jersey-shorthorn cross if 
Mr. Thomson was speaking of the milking or fat strain of shorthorns? 

Mr. Thomson said he certainly refeired to the milking strain, if they could 
get them, but if not, they could use the other strain of that breed. He thought 
there were some herds of milking Hliorrhoras, but not the pure, in South Austra¬ 
lia. He had seen within the metro} sill tan area tf Adelaide some dairy cows as 
good as he had seen In any part of the world. In different parts of the State 
tiie value of the shorthorn had been clearly demonstrated. In regard to the 
question asked by Mr. Hughes, when he was a boy the Ayrshire* were bred 
in Scotland very much for show purposes, and as the judges then preferred 
short teat* the farmers bred their cows accordingly. At that time people in 
South Australia were importing Ayrshlres, and therefore got animals with 
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short teats. When he visited Scotland recently he noticed that the teats of the 
Ayrshire* were much longer than previously, and that the judges favoured 
.long teats. 

At this stage Mr. Caldwell took the chuir. 

Mr Thomson, in answer to a question. «said the Guernsey was a larger ani¬ 
mal than the Jersey. The Guernsey’s colour was an orange pink, while that 
of tbo Jersey was fawn, some being dark fawn. The Guernsey was a better 
cow for tin* dairy than the Jersey, as It 'had more weight, gave more butter 
fat, and put on flesh more rapidly. The butter produced from Its milk, like 
that of the Jersey, was very rich, 

Mr. T. I*. Casl^y (Mount Remarkable) said his 'tiews were opposite to 
those of Professor Towar. He had bred both the pure and the cross animate, 
and he thought that Mr Thomson had arrived at a correct conclusion In de¬ 
ciding which was the beet dairy cow for the farmers. 

In answer to a question, Mr Thomson said that in breeding from crossbred 
animals they must have a purebred sire. 

Mr. Thomson—The third poiMon of my paper, or address, will deal with 
variations in the returns of butter from cream. A farmer sends, say, 10 
gallons of cream to the factory and retains 10 gallons for treatment on the 
farm. He gets more butter from the quantity he chums himself than 1 b pro¬ 
cured at the faetoiy, and misous with himself that there must be something 
radically wrong. He must, however, among other things, take into conside¬ 
ration the consistency of the cream. There must be* the same percentage of 
fat in the cream he sent to the factory as that retained in the farm by him 
The cream churned at home and that churned at the factory should be exactly 
similar for such a test The acidity of the cream had also to be taken into 
consideration. Perhaps we would find that the cream kept at home was 
churned at a temperature of 60 degrees, while that sent to the factory would 
l>e treated at a slightly difterent tempornture. The quantity of (Team churned 
was also another pomt that must not be overlooked. Take two churns and 
put 50 gallons of cream in the one and five in the other and a different per¬ 
centage result will be obtiiinert. Cream, unless it breaks at the proper time, 
will not give up a quantity of fat Then, again, the washing, working, and 
salting will make a difference. All these matters have to be taken luto 
consideration before you can charge a factory with giving short returns. An¬ 
other point of great importance is that of the transit of the cream from the 
farm to the factory. You have also to consider the quantity of cream dis¬ 
patched in the cream cans. If the weather is hot and the cans become heated 
by the sun the cream will develop acidity. Vibration, it is well known, causes 
the formation of butter grains, and when this happens the result is the loss 
of a lot of butter in the churning process. If you have cream at the stage 
of giving up the butter grains tbe least shaking of the cream can for five or 
10 minutes is sufficient to break the grains. I have seen on the surface cream 
in cnnN inches of butt »r and below that skim milk, and a great deal of the fat 
has been lost with the sktm milk. You can easily see that when farmers 
churn their cicitin at home they do so under more favourable conditions. 

The Chairman said he had seen cans in New Zealand tbe lids of which 
moved up and down according to the quantity of niilk or cream in them. 
The lids considerably reduced tbe tossing about of the contents of the cans.. 

Mr. Thomson thougl t the capR with their patent lids would be of great w'r 
vice to the industry If J*ey were as serviceable as appeared from Mr. Cald¬ 
well’s remarks. He had carried out an experiment in the north for reducing 
the temperature of a can of cream. Water was made to drip on a canvas 
covering all night and the cream was kept in splendid quality, but, of course, 
such a method could not very well be adopted for the farm. 

A delegate asked which was the best time to churn cream—in the morning 
or evening? 

Mr. Thomson said he would have to gauge his time according to tbe acidity 
of the cream. It was an importaint point, as butter making depended upon 
rhe ripening of the cream The working of cream into butter was a simple ' 
process, but on the proper ripening of the cream depended the success of the 
whole operation. To test the cream take a little from a can with a spoon 
and taste it. If they find that the cream has a sharp taste of acidity at first 
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fallowed by a pleasant sweet taste, then it is ready for churning. If the taate 
of acidity is more pronounced and no sweetness follows, it is too far advanced 
for making good butter; and if there is too much sweetness the time for churn¬ 
ing has not arrived. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman asked if Mr. Thomson favoured the use of starters in the 
Cream. 

Mr. Thomson said that in Denmark 88 per cent, of the cream was pas¬ 
teurised, and that killed all the organisms in it Tho cream was then to 
the beat condition for the introduction of the starters. The starters ripened 
the cream after it had been cleared of all injurious organisms. In Denmark 
the starters were used at the factories to which the farmers took their cream. 
The Government there looked after these organisms, and if a factory manager 
was afraid hds particular culture had been contaminated, he would send it 
to the Government for examination. If it was found to be all right he 
would continue to use it. Pasteurization would do away with weedtoess in 
cream. Scalded cream did not make good butter; it was letter to scald the 
milk. 

Mr Thomson—My last remarks will deal with the export butter trade. This 
season we started the export of butter three weeks ago, and in the first 
week wo gftidpped alnmt 100 castes. That quantity was “surplus’' butter and 
the question 1 wish to ask you is this: In the shipment of low grade butter 
would It be beneficial to the export trade to grade it and mark it with a 
“pftKtr>" stamp'/ If you decide that it was desirable to do so, then the 
question would aiise as to what stomp would be most suitable. Some years 
ago I introduced the practice of marking low grade butter with a stamp, and 
people found fault witli me, accusing me of injuring our export trade. What 
I did was for the protution of the Industry. 1 am told that if we brand boxes 
of pastry butter simply with printing Ink, little difficulty will be experienced 
by dishonest people in London In removing that brand. Was it advisable to 
use a hot Iron su that the brand could not be removed? Are you in favour 
of that v 

Mr. .1. Malcolm (Kadlnn) moved: “That it be a recommendation from this 
Congress to the Go\ernment that ull buttei exported be graded and branded 
accordingly, and that the name in tho cn*** of pastry butter be burnt into 
the box containing it with a legible lire brand.*’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr, T. Gruvestoek (Itivertoni said he had a cow' with warts on the teats. 
He tried soda and warm water to take them away, hut they did nor dis¬ 
appear. Now' he w'hh washing them with warm water and castor oil, but 
w’us afraid ho would not ho able to got rid of them by such treatment. 

Mr. Thomson informed him tat he should have dealt with the warts when 
they were In the early stage. He should have tied gut around eadh w r a**t and 
out them away in that manner. It was too late now* to do so. and he could 
not remove them without doing seiious injury to the animal. 

Mr. Thomson w as accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his address, on the 
motion of Mr. J. Malcolm. 


Thursday Evening*, September 10. 

Oit Thursday evening. Mr. Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.JUIX. Conservator of 
Forests, gave an exceedingly interesting address on foiest w’ork In Smith 
Australia. A largo number of views of timber trees w’ere shown by means 
of the limelight lantern. These included both indigenous trees and pines and 
other imported varieties planted by the Forest Department. With each view 
Mr. Gill gave an interesting d<»scriptfon of the characteristics and value ol* the 
particular class of tree. Among the pictures were several showing 30 ft. idles 
for fettle*, telegraph poles, pine timber cut for fruit cases, date palms at Hor- 
gott and Mount Brown reserves. 

In reply to question, Mr. Gill said his experience was that the best tlnit- to 
cut timber for fencing, Ac., was when the sap was down. This was most 
easily Ascertained by the condition of the bark; if the tree is easily barked, 
the sap is still up. but if the bark will not run. the tree is in a fit condition 
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for cutting. The time of the year would of course depend both on locality 
and the different classes of timber. 

On the motion of Mr. »T. Malcolm, of Kadina branch, it was resolved:— 
"That this Congress greatly appreciates the work of the Forest Department, 
and is of ©pinion that more lil>eral funds should be provided by Parliament 
for the extension of forest work.*’ 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Gill for his address. 


Friday Morn In?, September II. 

FERE PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Caldwell occupied the chair, and there wan a large attendance of dele¬ 
gates. 


WATER RUTS. 


Mr. J. Wilson (Petersburg) brought forward the question of “the beat method 
of stopping and preventing water ruts on cultivated lands.” He said he had 
noticed large ruts washed in the cultivated lands in the middle north by 
flood waters. Judging from what he had seen on his way to Adelaide some 
people in the north appeared to have attempted to prevent deep ruts being 
washed into the land, but had not been very successful. He thought it pos¬ 
sible that some of the delegates could inform them of, a satisfactory method 
of preventing this waste of land. Some people had stopped up ruts with 
stones and straw, but storm waters had washed all away and left the ruts 
larger than ever. Mallee boughs, he had been told, were of use for such a 
purpose, but they were scarce in many parts. 

Mi. J. O’Loughlin (Morchard) thought that several embankments, two or 
tnree chains apart, would prove serviceable in preventing deep ruts aud in 
damming back water for irrigation or other purposes. 

Mr. T. Smith (Port Germein) considered that the ruts were caused by the 
flood waters from the hills during storms in December. He had noticed 
that In some place® the ruts were half a chain wide. 

The Chairman said he had had considerable experience with ruts on his 
own property and in connection with a district council Where he lived they 
had a rainfall of 37 in. He had noticed water cutting into the soil more during 
the last three years than previously, aud attributed this to the removal of 
timber. The only plan he had seen successfully adopted was the Induce¬ 
ment of growth In the ruts. He had seen furze cultivated in the ruts, and 
6otl settled around the roots and was held ihpre b> them. 

Mr. J. Wilson (Petersburg) asked If it would be advisable to plant grasses 
in the ruts? 

The Chairman thought that the planting of furze bushes would prove of- 
more benefit. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows) believed that the only practical plan to deal 
with the trouble waa to make a study of the drainage of the land, and plough 
across the contour, So that there was as slight a fall as possible, while here 
ami there they could put a cross furrow to carry off the water to the lower 
levels. It was a good plan to keep the furrows clear of loose soil, stones. 
Ac., to give the t 1 .*ai run, otherwise it would break over the sides 

«p?d wash the land badly. The evil would l>e lessen*d If they studied the 
gradient as much os possible. He thought the planting of furze would be 
■one of the worst plans to adopt. Furze was a curse to the* hills residents, and 
wherever it had been planted on the watercourses it had spread ©v**r miles 
ami miles of country. 

The Chairman *aid be recogrdsed that furze was very objectionable so far 
as the Mount i^ofty Ranges were concerned, but it might prrfve exceedingly 
serviceable in the north, where they had deep ruts. 


SALT PATCHES ON THE FAR1W. 

Mr. W. H. Mjarshall (Eudnnda) stated that several farmers living In the 
<lietrlct east of Eudnnda had found during the late drought that the “salt 
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patdbe* 0 on tbdr properties had extended in area, and they would be pleased 
to know how to overcame the trouble. One landholder had given the land a 
good dressing of stable manure one season, and the result at first was 
satisfactory, but he found that the soil soon required further treatment Some 
farmers had tried gypsum, and found it answer fairly well, but others reported 
that its use had not given satisfaction. He suggested that where there was 
a fairly large patch of this salty country they should grow mangolds on it 
This root crop was likely to do well on such land and to take the Sait out 
of the soil. He was also going to experiment with the growing of saltbush 
on this land. There were also salt patches on Yorke’s Peninsula and else- 
v, here spoiling considerable areas of what was formerly valuable land. 

Mr. F. G. Dawson 'Burra) said he had had a limited experience with salt 
patches. They differed from those mentioned by Mr. Marshall, as they came 
in the wet and not the dry seasons. He had tried the growing of saltbush 
on these patches, but It had been killed, even after It had lived a season, by 
frosts. He was growing mangolds, and thoroughly believed in them, but 
they should be supplied with plenty of manure. 

The Chairman pointed out that Mr. Dawson was speaking of country that 
had an altitude of 1,600 ft above sea level, while Mr. Marshall referred to 
land only SO ft. above the sea. He thought there were some varieties of 
saltbush that would resist frost. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Budunda) stated that be had found saltbush a summer 
fodder plant, and he thought it might do better in the Burra district if sown 
at the proper time of the year. ' 

Mr. F. G. Dawson (Burra) did not think the planting of it at a certain time 
In his case would have made any difference, lieeaiwe the bushes had lived 
over one season. 

Professor Perkins said that he had been giving some attention to this matter 
lately, and at some future time he might be able to give them the benefit of 
his experiences on the subject. C'ertaiu manures, as pointed out, might be 
of benefit when applied to some salty patches of land, but would be of no 
service In respect to others. That was on account of the salt being in the 
soil in different forms. For instance gypsum might prove valuable in treat¬ 
ing some soils, but would be practically useless on salty spots on Yorke’s 
Peninsula, where the common salt predominated. This difference in the 
forms of the salt in the soil also accounted for the areas of salty land extending 
In some localities in the winter months, while in others they were more 
pronounced after dry seasons. If on such land they could grow any kind of 
plant that would keep the salt from rising, or prevent the extension of the 
affected land, they should adopt such a practice; but If they could grow man¬ 
golds or some other directly salt absorbing crop on the land it would be so 
much the better. 

SHORTAGE IN THE WEIGHT OF MANURE. 

Mr. J. O’Loughlln (Morcbard) moved— “That It is the opinion of this Con* 
press that farmers should insist on having the proper weight of the manure 
for which they pay.” As a rule when commercial manures were bought, a 
certain number of bags represented a ton, and on the farmer carting it home 
he found that there was a shortage in the weight Something was 
required to be done in the matter; the merchants should be made to supply 
the proper weight. The subject had been discussed at a meeting of the Mor- 
chard Agricultural Bureau, and he had been requested to bring It before Con¬ 
gress. The manure should be void by weight, and not by a given number of 
bags. 

Mr. J, 0. Foster (Narracoorte) declared that he had found a shortage of 200 
!b. in a too of manure purchased by him. 

Jt. Marshall (Budunda) believed that some of the manure was short- 
welght ‘Ithen shipped* the idea being that It would take in moisture ou the 
sea ifctftge, and thus the weight would be increased. But the conditions that 
prevajfcd sometimes did not allow of this taking place, and a shortage of 
weight was the consequence. Farmers already purchased the manure by the 
ton. 

.Mr. J. Malcolm (fcadina) considered that the matter was entirely in the 
hands of the farmers. If they felt that they were not getting the proper 
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weight, they should refuse to receive the manure. They should only pa? 
for what they got. 

Mr. S. Small (Kadina) said that difficulty was experienced in arriving at the 
proper weight of the manure. The purchaser had only a few hours in which 
to take delivery of the manure on the anival of a vessel In port and*conse¬ 
quently had not sufficient time to weigh It. He suggested that the Inspector 
of Fertilisers should weigh the manure. 

A delegate—“He cannot do that. The work would take him all day and 
all night.” 

Mr. Small said the inspector might weigh a bag here and there, which 
might lead him to decide v licttuer there was a shortage or not in a shipment. 

The Chairman said they could not ask the Inspector of Fertilisers to under¬ 
take such work. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

MANURE FOR LUCERNE* 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodside) asked when was the best time to apply manure 
to lucerne—in the autumn, winter, or spring? He wished other members would 
tell him of their experiences. 

Professor Perkins said Mr. Hughes should state wliat manure he intended 
using. Lucerne practically never required nitrates. 

Mr. Hughes stated that he was going to use bone phosphates. 

Professor Perkins said that if that were the case, the sooner he put the 
manure into the soil the better. Bone phosphates, like some other manures, 
remained in the soil until the plants used It. They, however, had to take 
into consideration the fact that wnen lucerne was not growing, the manure 
might be used by weeds. On certain soils, especially heavy land, the appli¬ 
cation of gypsum had a very beneficial effect; such plants as lucerne and 
clover showed a marked improvement where gypsum was used. The best 
lime for putting In the manure, under average conditions, was early in winter, 
but the residents of different places had to adapt themselves to their owu 
conditions. Where lucerne was Irrigated, he thought that soluble manures 
could always be profitably applied immediately after a cut, and Just prior 
to Irrigating. It would serve to give the new growth a good start. 

Mr. A 8. Hughes (Woodside) asked what was the best manure for a heavy 
clay soil. 

Professor Perkins said that his impression was that Thomas phosphate 
would prove of great service In soils apparently deficient in lime. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows) declared that he had lucerne growing splendidly 
on a black, heavy soil. He thought August a good time for applying the 
manure. When the weeds began to grow, they should go over the land with 
liarrows, give it a good scratching, and apply the manure. 

THE BEST MANURE POR DRY DISTRICTS. 

Mr. S. Thomas (Azmrton) asked wliat was the best manure for dry districts? 
He had had no experience In the mutter, but knew that some trials with 
various manures had been carried out In his district. The results, however, 
had not been very encouraging. The rainfall of the district varied from eight 
to 18 inches. < 

Mr. R. Campbell (Milllcent) thought that farmers in the Amyton district 
would find green manuring very beneficial. (A delegate—“The rainfall la not 
sufficient.”) He believed that if there were sufficient rainfall for wheat, there 
would be enough to start peas into growth., 

The Chairman considered that Mr. Campbell’s remarks demonstrated how 
difficult it was for persons living in favoured spots of the State to give advice 
to those who had their homes in dry districts. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (TSudunda) said that In February, 1903, The .Toui&U of 
Agriculture published an account of experiments with 11 different kinds of 
manure at Eudunda. the rainfall from seeding time to harvest being T in. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said that when be tallowed his lands on a certain oc¬ 
casion he reaped 10 bushels to the acre, but from the land that had not been 
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fallowed the return was only two bushel* an acre. In both cases he used 
manures. The fallowing should be carried out In time to get the benefit 
of the early rains. 

THE DUTY 6r DCUOATCt. 

Mr. It Thompson (Quorn) said that as the Government paid for the railway 
fares for two delegates from each branch to attend Congress, it waa only fal • 
that the two delegates representing each branch bureau Should attend half 
ol the sittings of Congress. (Hear hear.) They could not fairly expect them 
to 1 m* present at every meeting, as some of the delegates had business with tho 
Government when they came to the city. He was afraid when they looked 
at the attendance at the Congress they must admit that some of the delegates 
who came to Adelaide for the Congress hardly realized their duty In this 
matter. He therefore moved—'“That it is the opinion of this Congress that 
those members who accept free railway passes from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture should attend at least half the meetings.” He felt sure that if the 
motion were carried rlie attendance of delegates in the future would be larger 
than at piesent. 

Mr. F. O. Dawson (Hurra) seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadlua) said there were over 100 branches In the 
Plate and If there were two representatives from each the delegates would 
number 200. The delegates should be asked to sign a roll, and then they 
would be able to ascertain the names of those who did not attend the meet¬ 
ings. Surely It would not be'asking the delegates too much if they requested 
them to gi\o the whale of their time to the meetings. If they accepted free 
passes he held that Miev came to the city on llureau business and not any 
other. 

Mr. J. G. Foster (Narracoort^) unwed as an amendment that the delegates 
should attend two-tblrds of the meetings held. 

Mr T. n. Casley (Mount Remarkable) moved as a further amendment that 
the delegates should be requested to attend every meeting. 

Mr. A. N. H ughes (Woodslde) did not think that a delegate should be 
obliged to attend every meeting If one delegate attended one day and the 
other the next he thought the various branches would have proper representa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. T Johns (Port Pirlc) did not think it advisable to compel the delegates 
to attend nil the meetings. 

Mr. H. Campbell tMilllcent) agreed with the motion. The S.A. Farmers’ 
Co-ojMMUtlve Tnion took advantage of the presence of delegates in the city 
during show week by holding a meeting. That meeting was also of great 
interest to delegate, and it was a pity it clashed with the meetings of the 
conference. 

Mr J. Miller thought it unfortunate that the Farmers’ Co-operative Udjou 
nieet’ng should 1 m* bold while Congress \\a>» In progress If possible some 
arrangement should be entered into to prevent the meetings overlapping. 

Mr R. Thompson (Quorn) was of opinion that three meetings were quite 
sufficient for a delegate to attend. 

The motion was curried unanimously. 

ADULTERATED CHAFF* 

Mr R. Thompson (Quorn) said the adulteration of chaff was a very Impor¬ 
tant matter to the purchaser of borsefeed. For the last two years, with 
the < veeptlou of about two months ago, he had had to purchase chaff to 
foul ids live stock on account of the drought. A man was prosecuted If he 
adulterated a glass of whisky below a certain standard, but such was not the 
case as regards chaff. The whisky was adulterated with water, and if they 
drnfclk * glass of the mixture below the standard no harm would be done. 
But tip feeding of horses on inferior chaff did harm. It was unfair to feed 
an amtnnl upon half straw, and expect him to do a good day’s work. If 
a man sold hafr chaff and heeded straw It should be named as such and not 
“hay chaff.” He believed that certain steps were being taken in reference 
to the weight of chaff, but that was a matter which was of more Interest 
to the city traded than to them. Wlien chaff was as low as £2 and £2 10/ 
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per ton, the trouble was not taken to adulterate it but when price# rote 
people had to pay dear for a lot of rubbish in the chaff. He moved—‘That in 
the opinion of this Congress legislation should be provided to protect the 
general public against the adulteration pf chaff offered for sale/* 

Mr. J, 0’IiOughlin (Morchard) stated that he represented a portion of the 
country outside Goyder's line of rainfall. He was one of those unfortunates 
who had been forced to buy chaff because of the late drought. The chaff, It 
had been declared, had killed half the horses whdch had beeu reported to 
have died from disease in bis district. The inspector who saw the horses 
knew wry well that the cause of death was indigestion through eating the 
innutritious mixture of hay and headed straw—called hay chaff. They had 
had to pay £5 or £6 per ton for this so-called chaff. 

Mr. T. B. Butcher (Koolunga) was opposed to the proposal. He did not 
believe in interfering with individual rights. The whole matter rested In 
their hands. It remained for them to say whether they should buy or receive 
the chaff. There were times when farmers had to cut hay in an overripe 
condition. It sometimes ripened very quickly, especially if attacked by 
rust, and the straw became yellow in colour. Under such circumstances it 
was difficult for any one to decide whether it was straw or hay. If they took 
the step proposed that would be Injuring themselves. I.ast year they were 
glad to get anything to keep their stock alive. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quoin) said he did not object to farmers at Koolunga 
cutting ripened wheat for hay. There was no harm in that but if it were 
only second quality chaff they should not object to take second price for it 
HK view was that they should not be expected to pay 15 for third-claBS chaff. 
The man who cut the chaff knew its true value. He did not object to the 
sale of headed straw alone if it were sold as such. 

The motion was carried by a large majority, oul.v four delegates \otiug 
against it. 


THE ICE PLANT. 

Mr. J. R. Gluyas (Port Oermein) said that the ice plant had been spreading 
at an alarming rate In the Port Germcln district It was more noticeable 
towards the beach and on the rich mallee ground at Baroota. Some one 
had suggested the spraying of the plant with a solution to get rid of it, but 
the area covered by it was very extensive. It was grow ing so vigorously tlmt 
it was killing all kinds of feed for cattle. If any other delegates could offer 
suggestions as to the best way to get rid of the plant he would l>e pleased 

Mr. T. Smith (Port Germem) believed the Ice plant would be a curse to 
the north. A man who lived in the Hundred of Pirie took the first plant 
to Baroota, where he placed it in a flower garden, and from then* it had 
spread to the cultivated lauds. When a farmer found an ice plant growing 
on his land he should destroy it at once, because if he neglected to do so he 
would soon find acres of ground coveied with the objectionable weed 

Mr. A. Mollneux said the botanical name of the plant was Mesemliry* 
antheanum crystallinunL He suggested that a certain day or days should be 
fixed each year for the simultaneous destruction of the plant by the rest* 
dents—including boys and girls. The day should be fixed early in the season 
before the plant bore flowers. There were two kinds of ice plants. One grew 
upright and the other along the ground. One was a fodder plant aud the 
other a great nuisance. 

Mr, .1. Malcolm (Kadina) was doubtful whether Mr Mollneux 
was referring to the same plant as that which was iH'coinlng.a curse in the 
north. 

PICKLING SEED WHEAT. 

Mr. N. Clack (Booleroo Centre) read some wtes on pickling seed wheat for 
the prevention of bunt or smut. He found that Jf rhe seed w as pioiwrly ptMied 
In a solution of bluestone the crop was quite free from bunt. 

Mr. T, Gmvestock (Riverton♦ said his experience, extending over 45 years 
both In England and in fkrnth Australia, had demonstrated the iffeetlv^ness of 
the bluestone pickle. 
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CHANQE OP SPED WHEAT. 

Mr. C. H. Daniels (Tnkerman) referred to the question of change of seed 
wheat. Was a change of seed desirable, and under what conditions? In some 
eases no fresh seed was obtained by the farmer for 10, or even 15, years, yet 
he got satisfactory results. Other growers in the same locality found it best 
to get a change of seed every few years. Personally, he thought an occa¬ 
sional change advantageous, but they must exercise discretion in securing the 
seed. He thought that it was letter to get seed grown on better soil than 
where it is to be sown. 

Mr. J. G. Foster (Narracoorte* did not think it wise to secure Beed from a 
cold district for sowing in a wanner and drier locality. 

Mr. A. S. Hughes (Woodslde) advised them on no account to take seed wheat 
from a dry district for sowing in one that had a greater rainfall. 

The Chairman- Dr. Hol>ertNon. of Canada, has laid it down as a rule that 
you <>an take from a cold to n warm climate, but If you take seed from a warm 
to a cold place the result is not so satisfactory. 

Mr. W. H. Marshall (Enriundat said he had experimented with different 
varieties of wheat, and had made a selection of those that proved suitable 
to the requirements of the district for general use. 

A Delegate— If late wheats arc taken fiorn the south tq the north they are 
n failure, or partly so. They do not do nearly so well as early -wheats sent from 
the smith to the north 

Mr. F. llassam (Hartley) said that two bags of wheat sent from Tacka to 
Strathalbyn had given excellent results, the change of seed having been re¬ 
markably satisfactory. 


FARMERS' UNION MEETING. 

Mr. It. Campbell (Miliicent) pointed out that the meetings of Congress and 
of the South Australian Fanners’ Co-operative Union had clashed this year. 
For three years this had occurred. He moved that a conference should take 
place between the Council of Agriculture and officers of the Farmers’ Union 
for the purix»se of endeavouring to make arrangements to prevent the clashing 
of meetings in the future. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. H. G. Tossell (Maitland) strtod that several branches wished to appoint 
gentlemen ns honorary members, and he thought they should be allowed to do 
so on the linos that had been suggested by the branch to which he belonged- 
A person who had oocuniod the position of member for five years should be 
entitled to bo placed on the honorary membership list. Honorary members 
were allowed to discuss all matters, but were not eligible for office, and would 
have to subscribe to The Journal of Agriculture. 

Mr. T. Gravestock (Riverton i considered that they should abide by the 
rules at present In vogue 

Mr. W. L. Summers pointed out that the matter had already been submitted 
to the branches, and most of the replies received were in favour of some sys¬ 
tem of honorary membership. 

Mr. CampMl (MllUecnti asked If it were suggested that It should be im¬ 
perative for members after a period of five years to become honorary members. 
If so. then some of the best mem be is would be struck off the roll. 

Mr. II. G. Tossell (Maitland) said what was desired was that members, after 
serving for live years, should, if they desired, be made honorary members. 
He submitted a motion to this effect. 

The motion was carried by a substantial majority. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

The Chairman said that this concluded the business of Congress, and 
thanked the delegates for the close attention they had brought to the various 
. subjects that bad been brought forward. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Malcolm, seconded by Mr. W. H. Marshall, a vote 
of thanks was accorded the Chairman. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Davenport, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. Treiubath (chair), Decky, Hodshon, sen.. McDowell, 
Roberts, McDonald, Hewitson, Tickle, and Pybus (Hon. See.). 

Cape Tulip.—It was decided to ask the Department of Agriculture for 
specimens or description of the poisonous Cape tulip. [An illustration and 
description of this weed appear in the September issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture.—Ed. 1 

Seed Potatoes.—Mr. Hodshon complained of the uneven samples of seed 
potatoes sold by seedsmen and others. Some were practically useless for 
seed purposes, especially the small ones. He found that the medium-sized 
potatoes were best for planting. As a rule, he did not like cutting the setts, as 
they were more liable to rot. 

F&spalwn Dilatatum.—Mr. McDonald read cutting describing the qualities 
of this grass, and also Millium multtflorum. The former was a wonderfully 
rich and vigorous grass, especially on good land. The other was coarser, 
but would probably be worth cultivating in the dry districts, as it grows well 
in the winter months. Mr. Pybus had the Paspalum growing in his garden. 
It stooled well, and was very hardy; but, in his opinion, was too coorBe under 
local conditions to be of much value for fodder. 

Dairying—Mr. McDonald read a paper on dairying, and some discussion 
ensued on the different breeds of cattle. 

Shrivelled Wheat for Sped.—This subject was also discussed, and the ab¬ 
surdity of expecting shrivelled wheat to produce good crops under ordinary 
conditions was dwelt on. Mr. Hewitson suggested that it would be a wise 
plan to establish experimental plots in the north, where thoroughly sound and 
acclimatized seed could be grown. Members generally agreed on this point 
but thought there was no chance of getting the Government to take the matter 
up at present. 


Elbow Hill, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. H. Dnnn (chair) Rehn, Harvey, Wake, II\iy, Pike, Elle- 
way, Robertson, Spence, J. and W. Ward. G. C, Dtmn (Hon. Secj. and four 

visitors. 

Farm Economy.-Mr. Rehn read from Journal of Agriculture a paper on 
this subject. One member stated that, while ho agreed in the main with 
the writer of the paper, he found he could not always adopt the practices 
which he believed best. Mr. Robertson thought farmers should express their 
candid opinions on the implements they were using, in order to give those 
about to buy the benefit or tlieir experience. . A long discussion took place 
on the respective merits of the different seed* and fertiliser drills, from which 
it would appear that the main objection is damp manure, which will pre¬ 
vent any drill working well. Most of the members favoured a space of 
seven inches between tlie tines. Mr. Wnk» did not consider it profitable 
to buy now machinery when the old could 1 e made to do the work as u ell. 

Red Rust—Seven wet dsvs were experienced during August and red rust 
has made Its appearance In some of the crops. One or two farmers are 
cutting the rusty crops for hay. 


Ren mark, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. ShoweU (chair), Geneste, Johns, Turner, Nuthall, Evans, 
Huggins, and Cole (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers.—A general discussion ou the use of fertilisers took up most of 
the evening. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Cole tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary. Mr. 
A. Evans was appointed to the vacant position. 
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Moutot Bryan Boat, September 6. 

Present—Merar*. Piinstnn (cliajr). Quinn, Bryce. Teddy, Daie, PoWner, 
Taylor Wilks (Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ploughs and Plough Shares.—Moat of the members favour using coulters on 
the ploughs when fallowing, but would fix the coulter on the body of the 
foot, instead of on the plough. Mr. Pohlner thought steel shares generally 
were not tempered hard enough, and preferred cast shares. 

Feeing Down Crops.—Mr. Bryce reported that a neighbour had fed down 
a paddock in which two varieties of wheat were growing. The sheep were 
on the land (luring frosty weather, with the result that the Steinwedel wheat 
was dying off In patches, the rest of crop being unaffected. 

Foxfw.--Mr. Dnnstan staled that a fortnight previously one of his lambs 
had its tongue bitten off, presumably by a fox. The lamb was still alive, 
and doing faitly well. 


Port Broughton, September 3. 

Present-Messrs Harford (chair), Whittaker, Gardiner, Barclay, Dennis, 
Tonkin, and Dnlby (Hon. Sec.). 

Pajier.—Mr. Hnrtord read a paper on the “Farmer and his Friends,” which 
was discussed ut some length. The majority present were generally In 
Agreement with the writer, but some objected to the starling being classed 
ns triends of the farmers. [Most farmers on the Adelaide Plains would not 
liesltite to class the starling as an enemy rather than a friend.—Ed.] 


Naracoorte, August 8. 

Present-Mesms Forster (chair), Bennett, Wardle, Caldwell, Duffleld, Coe, 
and Sohinckel (Hon. Sec.) 

Impaction - Mr. Wardle stated that the mixture used successfully for this 
complaint was a tablospoonfnl each of gunpowder, whiting, and sulphur 
mot saltpetre, as stated in report), mixed with two pints of vinegar. 

River Murray.-Some discussion took place on the wisdom of the State 
spending any money in going to law on the question of the diversion of water 
from the Murray and its tributaries. The Chairman thought the matter 
outside the province of the Bureau 

Bureau Meetings.—Discussion took place on papers read by Mr. Clucas at 
Onctvee Hill Branch on attendance at Bureau meetings, and by Mr. Rowe 
at Arthurton on the same subject Members considered the papers con¬ 
tained useful suggestions for the more effective working of the branches. 
The Hon Secretary istated that they had tried the question box system, but 
had failed to get a single question from the public. 

Standard Weight for Chaff.—Mr. Coe suggested this subject for discussion 
at Congress but the Hon. Secretary pointed out that the matter had been 
thoroughly threshed out prevlousfly at Congress meetings, the consensus of 
opinion lieing that n legal standard weight for the bag of chaff should be 
adopted. 


Penola, September 5. 

Present-Messrs. Peake (chain. Morris, Worthington, Miller, McKay, and 
AUnutt dton, Seej. 

Adulteration of Chaff. —Mr. Morris called attention to the extent to which 
the adulteratic of chaff was practised. Considerable quantities of straw 
were ait up with lay and sold as prhne chaff. It was decided that the matter 
be brought before Congress. 
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Lycxtoch, September 3. 

Present “ Mesere. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Wool cock, Zimmcrraann, 
A ^ fd " aDd n - Sprtosbeu, Ro*s, Ren, Ivushnll, Burge, aad 
MitcfieU (Hou. Sec.). 

Cultivation of Vineyard*.—Mr. £L Sprlogbett read a paper on this subject. 
Up to the end of July splendid soaking iahw had fallen, but had the lana 
beneiited front the rain to the extent it should have? He thought not* for 
the greater part of it had run off the surface, especially on vineyards on the 
hill slopes. They all were aware that it was necessary to cultivate the 
surface soli during spring and summer to conserve the moisture, but he 
thought that as much, if not more, good would result from opening up the 
land early, so that the winter rains can penetrate freely to the subsoil, 
whence they expected their supply of moisture during the summer months. 
He did not think it would be necessary to use the plough for breaking up the 
land, as the cultivators now coming into use would do the work, and get over 
the land much quickor than with the plough. In fact, provided the land 
was well broken up to a good depth once, he thought the plough could be 
dispensed with. The first cultivation should be given In May. and the vines 
on any portion that gets hard pruned first Then cross cultivate fairly 
deep, and follow later on by a shallower working. This system would not 
give such clean vineyards, perhaps; but then a few weeds would do no harm. 
Under the.present system pruning was usually finished first, and ploughing 
not started till late In July, and continued often into September. The diy- 
lng winds so often experienced in August cause the land to get very hard, 
especially after a wet winter, with the result that the pflough will not go 
Into the ground properly, and some parts of the vlncyurd are merely skimmed 
over Then the land Is cultivated several times during the summer to 
secure and retain a fine tilth. The first good rain of winter sets the sur¬ 
face, and most of what falls after runs away as from an Iron roof. Early 
and deep cultivation would rectify this, and store up supplies of moisture 
In the subsoil for the vines to draw on In the summer. 


Gumeracha, September 7. 

Present Messrs Mom*, (chair), Bannaford, Gall, Jamieson, Hanna, W. A. 
and A. E. Bee, Monfrle*, Kitto, and Martin (Hon. Sec.). 

Spraying Fruit Trees.—-Mr. W. ,T. Hannaford read a paper on tills subject. 
One of tthc first and not least Important considerations in dealing with the 
spraying of fruit trees is the selection of the pump and receptacle for the 
liquids. There were many spraying plants on the market, each haring some¬ 
thing to recommend it. One important point was the capacity of the recep¬ 
tacle; it should lie of such dimensions that it will not need replenishing too 
often, as this Involve* a lot of time. In his orchard he um*d an 80-gallon 
receptacle set on wheels with bent axle coming within a foot of the ground, 
and fitted with a good aU brass force pump with two hoses each of 00 ft. Each 
hose is finished with a 10-ft length of |-!nch gospipe fitted with required 
nozzles. Their main work was confined to checking apricot shotholc, apple 
scab, and codiin moth. For the two former the Bordeaux mixture and for 
the latter arsonlte ot stid£ tfi re the best remedies, though they had undoub¬ 
tedly a good bit to learn in respect to the treatment of these troubles. The 
final point is the time of application of the various sprajs. In their district 
he believed they should apply Bordeaux mixture as soon an tlq* flow’d buds 
show prominently, and before they are Quite ppen, and again as s<»on as pos¬ 
sible after the fruit is set The areeuite of soda can be used w ith the Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, but must be continued almost up to the time of gathering 
the iruit. Much injury liv codliu moth resulted last year in connection with 
the Government tests owing to the spraying being discontinued too effHy. 
The report of these tests will be found in the July issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture, and the results afford great encouragement to growers. It Buis 
been suggested that spraying frequently with cold water would disturb the 
moth, 4c.. and that the Government should be asked to continue the tests 
for another year or two. 
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Meadows, September l 

Present—Messrs. Brooks (chair),,Ellis, Stone, Buttery, Catt, and Robinson 
<Hou. Sec.). 

Rlngdmrklng Apple Trees.—Mr. Stone showed branch from apple tree 
which last year was ringbarked. The whole tree made too mudh wood, and 
failed to fruit, so from one branch he took off about half an inch of bark right 
round, with the result that the limb bore heavily, no other part of the tree 
being fruitful. After fruiting the branch gave way where it had been rung, 
possibly owing to too wkle a strip being removed: Mr. Stone’s orchard Is on 
very wet land, and the trees go too much to wood; he suggested whether by 
pruning late, after the sap has risen, the bleeding would check the growth 
and cause the development of fruiting wood. 

Draining Land.--Mr. Stone asked whether saplings could be utilized for 
making underground drains. Mr. Buttery advised using split slabs, and mak¬ 
ing V-shaped drains, which should have at least a foot of soil above them 
to allow of the* land being properly ploughed. Mr. Ellis stated that 20 years 
ago he put down a drain with 15 inches of broken stone covered with earth, 
and this was still working effectively. 


Flnnlss, September 7. 

Present Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Poultry. — Mr. T. Collett read a paper on tills subject. His experience was 
fhnt it was better for farmers to keep a few good fowls and feed them well 
than to keep a lot of birds and let them look after themselves. He found 
the Minorca the best for laying; they were hardy, and if hatched early and 
properly fed will lay fairly well during the winter. From 32 hens he sold 
eggs to the value of £4 5/5, from 1st March to 30th July, besides using a fair 
number for home consumption. Duriug June, when so many poultry keepers 
get scarcely any eggs 'lie sold over 28 dozen from his few fowls. He found 
It a good practice to give oats and barley occasionally, as a change from 
wheat. \ plentiful supply of good water aud sharp gTit were essential. 
Some crushed bom* should be given occasionally. 


Wilson, September 5. 

Present— Messrs. Neal. sen. (chair), Barnes, Coombe, Crossmajo, Nelson, 
Neal. juu.. Need, Nmlebmim, O’Grady, Ward, Smith (lion. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Feeding off Wheat Crops.™ Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Messrs, ltanies and O’Grady favoured the practice of feeding down 
the crops when the wheat gets an early start. Other members, however, 
thought the practice undesirable under average conditions. 

Tree Planting.—The Hon. Secretary thought that almond trees would bear 
well in this locality, but Mr. Barnes stated that he had a tree which flowered 
freely, but did not set any fruit. Members were agreed that in the dry areas 
almonds were most likely to succeed, and intended to try some next year 
as an experiment. 


Eudunda. September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Stange (chair), Schiller, Kluske, E. T. and J. A. Pfltzner, 
Walter, Marshall (Hon, See,), and one visitor. 

Experimental Plot.—The lion. Secretary reported receipt from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the Botanic Garden of plants and seeds of saltbush, 
which had been set out in the special experimental plot Mr. J. A. Pfltzner 
was accorded a vote of thanks for ploughing and harrowing the land free of 
charge. The other plot was ready for planting summer fodders. 
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miflteent, September 8. 

Present-Messrs. MeHostie (chair), Holzgrefe, Stewart Oberiander, Camp¬ 
bell, and Davidson (Hon, Sec.) . 

Seaweed as Manure.—Mr. Campbell stated that Mr. W. Clark, of Allandale 
Ba«-t. reported very favourably of seaweed as a manure. On poor soil dresssd 
with seaweed be had grown rye and vetches very successfully. Samples of 
rye 5 ft. in height and of vetches over 3 ft high from this land were 
tabled. 

Branch Work.— Mr. Campbell read a paper on “The lethargy of tbia 
branch,” hut discussion was postponed. 

Dehorning Cattle. —Mr. Harris forwarded article on this subject from a New 
Zealand paper. The writer, while admitting the necessity for dehorning 
cattle, contended that it was a mistake to suppress the horns by applying 
caustic potash to the “buttons’' on the young calf. In some cases the horns 
treated in this way had grown inwardly, and 'had resulted in Injury to the 
animals. A more •serious objection lay in the fact that when the horn is pre¬ 
vented from growing the animal develops the bunting propensity so char¬ 
acteristic of the Abeitleen Angus cattle, and which ivas as bad in its results 
aw hooking with the horns. When, however, a cow is deprived of her horns 
after she lias learnt their use as weapons of offence and defence she becomes 
quite lame. Mr. Stewart stated that he had uwd caustic soda for suppression 
of the hiorns for a long time, and had no trouble in regard to bunting. The 
treatment w’as very simple and effectne, a stick about •the size of a lead pencil 
w'as dipped in water, and then in the caustic, and the buttons rubbed repeatedly 
until blood bocrins to show After this treatment no sign of horns will appear. 
It was stated that recenth iri a truck of cattle sent from this district two 
were killed by another beast goring them. 

Tattle Iilating Bones.- Several inembeis stated that since they bad been 
applying superphosphate to their land'* their cattle had given up the habit 
of chewing bones. 

Illustrations of Woods - Tills branch supports the suggestion of the Council 
of Vsrrjoultnre That coloured illustration ot injurious w^eeds should be issued, 
and would recommend that tin* \arious States should combine to issue a good 
set of illustrations 


Hawker, September 3. 

Present—Messrs Borgas (chair). Bow’den, Schuppan, O’Loughlin, Iredell, 
Hlrsch, and $mith (Hon. Sec.) 

Management of Horses The Chairman referred to paper on this sub- 
J'Kt by Mr. Lecky, of Davenport Branch, published in a recent issue of The 
Journal of Agriculture. He did not consider it wise to work horses with 
open bridles, nor did he think they could improve the collars, as suggested 
- rubber collars would not d<). Mr. F. O. Hlrsch thought Mr. Becky’s sug¬ 
gestion as to the draught -would apply to light traffic, but not where heavy 
pulling was required, A discussion on the use of backhands also took 
place. Air. Schuppan considered padded backhands a necessity to enable 
the hoi ses to work comfortably. 


Dowllngvllle, August 28. 

Present—Messrs. Illmmi (chain. Montgomery, Crowell, - Phelps, Mason, 
Grave lock (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Sheep on Small Farms— Air. Montgomery initiated a discussion on this . 
subject. He held that it paid to keep sheep even on small farms, as they 
will eat a lot of feed that would otherwise be wasted, being too short te large 
stock. They are also very useful in keeping down weeds. Sheep proof 

fences were a necessity, and the farm should be so subdivided that the sheep 
can be changed from one paddock to another fairly often. When other feed 
is scarce hay can be profitably fed to sheep. A resolution that keeping 
sheep in this district was profitable was carried. 
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Quorvif September 5. 

Present — Menn. Thompson (chafO. Rowe, Cook, Toll, Brewster, Venning; 
McCall, Patten, Finlay, WPiker, and Noll (Hon. See). 

Rugging rvrws.—Mr. Cook showed a simple and Inexpensive rug made of 
canvas and lined with bagging The fastening consisted of a light rope ran* 
nhig through a ring under the belly, and round the breech, and with a loop- 
round the brisket. He found the rugs very beneficial, and his cdws averaged 
about a pint of milk a day more as a result of the protection against cold. It 
was resolved that the members endorse the use of rugs from a monetary point 
of view, as well as a humane practice. 

Hbeep on the Farm.—The lion. Secretary read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Sheep were specially beneficial In cleaning the land, as they will eat 
all sorts of herbage much of which other stock will not touch. If any oats 
spring up on the fallow in summer sheep will clear them off, thug saving a 
lot of labour. To make a success, however, there must always be plenty of 
feed and water for the sheep. Besides their value as cleaners, sheep bring 
in a nice revenue from their annual Increase and the sale of their wool, besides 
providing meat on the farm In reply to question, the Hon. Secretary 
preferred the merino as the best allround sheep for their district, but If the 
farmer intended going into the growing of mutton crossbreds were best. For 
quick returns fltej should buy store wethers for fattening It was unani¬ 
mously agreed that it was ixmeflcial to keep a few sheep on the farm. While 
some menders thought horses and cattle would do well in the same paddock 
with sheep, the mafotlty were of opinion that large stock did not like to feed 
where sheep had l>cen depasturing 

Summer Fallow—Mr. liowe suggested for trial whether It would not he 
profitable, instead of fallowing all the land in winter, to graze, say. two-thirds 
of the land with sheep and cattle until after harvest, when the stock should 
be sold, the land ploughed up, and then worked down fine as summer fallow. 
Mr. Venning said his experience ^vas that the winter fallowing was the more 
profitable. 


Arden Vale, August 31. 

Present -Messi s Warren (chair), Eckert, Schuttloffel, Miller, Klinberg, 
Fncker. .1 and W Williss, <nd ITannemann (Hon. Sec). 

Feeding Off Crops- in interesting discussion on this subject took place. 
While members were agreed that It was beneficial to feed down the rank 
patches of ciop with she^p, the> thought that in their dry country stock 
should not as a rule, be turned into the crop. 

Dog-Proof Fencing.—The hnu. secretory stated that he was dog-proof- 
fpacing some of bis land, and in some rough parts had some considerable 
ditticulty In regard to fixing the posts, as It was too rocky to dig holes for 
wooden posts. To overcome this he proposed to adopt the following method: 
—lie would use only iron posts, and would excavate shallow holes, 30 ip. 
to 12 in deep. 12 in wide, and 2 ft 0 In long. He would then take a 
stout piece of wire, about 6 ft. long, make a loop in the middle, thorough which 
the lw>ttom of the post w ould be inserted and have them placed in the middle 
of the hole, with the wire l>lng on the bottom, and projecting at each end. 
The hole would then be tilled up with stones and soil, and the ends of the 
wires bent upwards, and tightly fastened to the poet, about a foot above 
ground, thus acting as a stay Members thought the plan would work all 
right, but advised using a longer piece of wire, and securing it 3 ft or even 
higher up the post Mr. H. French, a member of the Pandura Vermin 
Board supplied particulars of vermin-proof fences. Where dogs have to 
be combatted the fence must be at least 5 ft. in height with netting 4 f1 8 
In. high. The combination netting (larger mesh at top than at bottom) was 
recommended. A barb-wire should be put 4 In. below ground level, and 
one on the top of the fence. A plain wire w4* required about 2 ft from 
the ground, and another at the top of the netting. 

The Education of the Farmer.-Mr. Warren read a paper on this subject 
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Brtnkworth, September 4. 

Pneeent—McEwin (chair), Morrison, Cross, Hill. Russell, and Stott 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Licencing Stallion a.—M r. Hill read a paper on this subject He was strongly 
opposed to the proposal to Impose a licence fee or tax on stallions travelling 
for hire, as he contended that their farmers weie quite competent to judge 
for themselves what eta 11 ions were most suitable for their particular condi¬ 
tions. It was not the owner of the stallion that the tax would fall on. but 
the farmers* who would have to imy higher fees for the services of stallions 
One great drawback in connection with first-class stallions was that the 
owners accepted so many mares and travelled their horses over such a large 
area of country that the percentage of fouls was very small. The fact that 
over one thousand horses woe sold by auction recently at Kapunda for an 
average price of just under 112 was proof that their home stock were not 
deteriorating very much. [As these horses were stationbred. the prices rea¬ 
lized hardly bear on the subject of the deterioration or otherwise of our horse 
stock in the settled districts where travelling Rtallions are utilized by 
fanners for breeding horses.—Ed. 1 


Longrwood (Mylor), August 29. 

Present—-Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), E. J. and T. G. Oinn, J. Nicholls, 
Nielson, Hagley, Bradley, Mundy, Cheescman, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and 13 
visitors. 

Spraying Trees.—Mr. E. J. Oiim read a paper on his “xperlence In spraying 
fruit trees. Paper to be read at Cherry Gardens Conference on October 6. 

Dried Fruits.—The Hon. Secretary tabled dried Vicar of Winkfleld pear 
and Northern Spy apples. Neither was quite ripe when cut and dried, but 
he considered them of superior flavour to any other sorts for home use, 
though they did not make an attractive looking article. 

Grafting Wax.—Members find that less resin fcs required in making grafting 
wax than Is usually mentioned in The Journal. The qtiantitles used are 11 
lb. fat or tallow, 3 lb. beeswax, and 2 oz. resin. T >»s is boiled, and narrow 
strips of old art muslin or similar material are dipped into the mixture whii« 
it is boiling. 


Rhine Villa, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair). Farcy, F. F. Payne, Schick. Mickan, 
Hecker, Pannach, W. T. and J. W. Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and throe visitors. 

Wool Classing.—Mr. W. T. Vigar read a paper on farm wool classing. First 
of all, it was necessary to have the shearing shed free from dust and rub¬ 
bish, to keep tfine tieeees clean and bright. Make the wool table of laths, with 
spaces between, so that when the fleece is thrown on the table the second 
cuts, Ac., will falll through. All the greasy, dirty, or “burry” wool should 
be carefully removed before the fleece Is rolled up. Keep all stained pieces 
bv themselves, as U frliel with the other pieces for any length of time they 
will stain what would otherwise sell as clean wool. All the skirtings should 
be gone over, and be divided into two classes, even if there are only a couple 
of bags of each: as, if the greasy pieces under the shoulders, legs, Ac., ate 
left with wool that Is only “burry” the buyer will only give the prices for 
the lowest quality. All belly wool should'be kept by itself. Be very careful 
to remove all the piesle stains from the wether bellies. Carefully bag up 
all locks and floor sweepings, as even these, if nicely got up, are worth sending 
to market Even the small farmer should make two classes of his fleeces. 
Keep all very vellow or heavy fleeces, and these with a break to them, apart 
from the lighter bright wool, m even if the buyer in sampling finds only one 
inferior fleece la the bale, he makes his valuation on that fleece, as he cannot 
say how many such are in the clip. The fanner may be certain that in any 
•cases of doubt the buyer takes no risks. In all cases brand bales or sacks 
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plainly and neatly, for wool, like other products, will sell to advantage If 
got up neatly. Finally, give the broker full control of the wool after It 
reaches him, for the farmer may rest assured that the broker does best for 
himself when he does best for the owner. Mr. G. A, Payne asked whether 
It was really worth while to take the bellies off the fleeces with a very small 
flock. Mr. Farey said be skirted the fleeces when he had a fair-sized flock, 
but with only a few sheep he found he got just as good prices without going 
to the trouble of skirting. 


Nantawarra, August 28. 

Present—Messrs. Dixon (chair), R. and .T. Nicholls, Belling, E. J. and A. F. 
Herbert, Sleep. Prldham, Greenshlelds, Spencer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Agricultural Motors—Mr. E. Prldham read a paper on the steam motor 
for general farm cultivation. From an economical standpoint the cheapest 
methods of cultivating the soil undoubtedly appenr a most Important matter 
to the farmer; but, admitting all that is said in favour of the steam and other 
motors for farm work, lie would like to outline the probable result of the 
general adoption. First of all, the very profitable industry of horsebreeding 
would be killed. The farmer can rear his own horses at very small cost by 
utilizing the waste feed on the farm for rearing young stock. What hay he 
saved by dispensing with his horses would be balanced by the cost of oil 
for Ills motors. They must not overlook the fact that much of the work 
performed bv tbeir focuses is done on the waste lands and cai fodder which could 
not be profitably turned to other uses. Besides, the land being spelled, will 
on r arge farms keep 12 horses. The feed here would also have to be used for 
other purposes. Doubtless the furmer would keep more sheep, pigs, dairy 
rows, and poultry; but wlint nere tliey going t< do with all this produce? Tin* 
end would be that prices would fall so low, owing to over-production, that they 
would be unprofitable Food for man would be dearer, as, owing to the 
limited market for bran and pollard the price of flour would have to be 
raised. Then the thousands thal depended upon the various trades, such 
as harnessmaking, the manufacture of leather, &c, would be thrown out 
of employment. He was strongly convinced that the general adoption of 
the agricultural motors would be a national calamity, and, as such, the 
Governments of the various States should take such action as would prevent 
the displacement of horses from the farm Considerable discussion ensued, 
but Mr. Pridham’s extreme vIpwb found no supporters. Members pointed 
out that similar arguments had been put forward when various mechanical 
contrivances to lessen the cost of labour had been invented. Railways, binders, 
strippers, and many other implements had met with violent opposition, but 
still people managed to live. All labour saving machines ultimately proved 
of benefit to the world, and with the lessened cost of production the cost of 
living was cheapened. In reply, Mr. Pridliam admitted that he did not 
altogether believe in his own arguments, but had brought them forward to 
get both sides of the question. 


Woolundung-a, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. Prosser (chair), Moseley, Smoker, Greig, Michael, Walker, 
Aldenhoven, Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

The Drought: Its Effects and Remedy.—Mr. Michael read a paper on this 
subject as applied to their Immediate neighbourhood. Ten years ago the 
60,000 acres comprised In the district consisted of fair grazing land, producing 
bariey grass, spesrgrass, clover, and other herbagp, including thousands of 
acres of splendid perennial saltbuRh. This land would carry 20,000 sheep 
In an average season, but from 1804 onwards the carrying capacity of the land 
has decreased to a remarkable extent owing to the light rainfall. The grasses 
and herbage haws almost entirely disappeared, the perennial saltbush exists 
only in a few patches, and the land Is bare and desolate. From 20,000 to 
25,000 acres is almost entirely destitute of vegetation, and dnststnrms, even 
In winter, are of dally occurrence. Of the remainder of the district about 
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8,000 acres are uiMer wheat Can they do anything to usslat nature In re- 
storing the land to Its former condition? One thing was certain, that unless 
they stopped the drift, for every acre now affected there would most prob» 
ably be two next year. He would si\gge«t that the bard bare land should 
be ploughed up as soon as possible; this land when ploughed will catch and 
retain any sand drifting across it during the summer. The loose land should 
be worked with scarifier or cultivator about February, and seeding com¬ 
menced during the first week of April. He would sow matnly wheat, and only 
the early varieties. On light land barley might do well In a fair season. In 
seeding only harrow sufficiently to cover the seed; the rougher the land is left 
when there is a tendency to drift the better. Although this drift was be¬ 
coming so extensive and far-reaching, he believed that with a return of fair 
seasons, and each landowner co-operating to break up the worst parts of 
the bare land, there would be a return to something like the conditions of 
former years, provided, however, that the land Is only litfhrtly stocked for 
several years. 


Morchard v August 8. 

Piesont -Messrs. Sc riven (chair), Longbottom, Forbes, Kirkland. Ivitto, 
O'Lougblin, Piggott, McDoiigall Kupko, Toop, Graham, McKenzie, Knmin- 
nick (Hon. Sen*.), and about ,10 visitors 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was held at Mr. \y. Toop’s homestead. 
After the garden, outbuildings, and other Items of interest round the home¬ 
stead had been inspected ordinary Bureau business was transacted, on the 
conclusion of which members and friends were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Toop. 

Woods. -Mr. Kirkland tabled specimen of icoplant which lias encroached 
on the wheat crops to such an extent this season; also some poisonous plants 
and a weed new to the district. 

having Straw .— Ml*. Kupko road a short paper on the necessity for stack¬ 
ing all available straw for use during times of drought. Members were* unani¬ 
mous in agreement with the paper, and consider the binder should be used 
for gathering the straw. In stacking the straw add molasses to improve 
it; horses will no found to relish it, and although it may scour them for a 
few days it will do no harm. Mr. Kupko favoured tht use of the header, 
as the absence ol* grain in the straw would tend to keep out the mice. 

Farm Horticulture.— The Hon. Secretary rend a paper on this subject. He 
advocated the setting apart ol a few acres of land for irrigation purposes 
and the growing of green feed, vegetables, and fruit trees wherever it was 
possible to do so. Most of the members agreed. 

Sale of \dulternted <’half.- Members favour legislation to prevent the sale 
of inferior or adulterated chaff n« hay chuff. 

Selling Mnnuies bv Weight.—It was resolved that members of this branth 
co-operate with other farmers in refusing to accept ten bags of manure as a 
ton. and demanding full weight in all eases. 


Cradook, September 5. 

Present— Messrs. Patterson (chain, Graham. Fitzgerald, Turner, Garnet, 
Iredell, Idndo (Hon. Sen*.), and two visitors. 

Poison Weeds.- The Hon. Secretary read report by Mr. Morris,- M.R.O.V.S., 
on poisoning of cattle by “(’ape Tulip,” and'some discussion took place in 
reference to losses of cattle and horses at various parts, which indicated the 
presence of poisonous plants. Mr. Fitzgerald thought it very unsatisfactory 
that publicity had not been given to the results of Mr. Desmond’s enquiry 
Into the Ilaw'ker horse complaint. If this Investigation had elicited anything 
definite concerning the cause or remedy for the trouble the public were surely 
entitled to know about it. Mr. Garnet said that the most frequent ailments 
of hordes were colic* and stopjmge of waiter; for the former he found homoeo. 
pathic nux vomica and for the latter belladonna good reniedles. 
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Gladstone, September 5. 

Present—Messrs. Sargent (chair), Bundle, Gallasch, Burton, Cook, Smith, 
Greig, Snmllacombe, and Wornum (Ron. Sec.). 

Cultivation of the Soil.—Mr. Sargent read a paper on this subject from a 
wheatgrowing point of view. It was almost universally admitted that the 
best yields were obtained flrom early fallow. Fallowing was quite as im¬ 
portant an operation as any other farm work, and should therefore be done 
at the proper time and in a thorough manner. Ploughing should only be done 
when the ground is mellow, and on no account when either very dry or 
boggy. He would advocate starting directly seeding operations are finished, 
say about the first of June. On limestone and black land it was sufficient 
in their district to plough three inches in depth, but on red soil he would go 
up to six inches. Fallow land should generally be well harrowed, but only 
after rain* a fine tilth Should be secured. He would not use the scarifier 
except to kill the weeds, and then only when the surface is dry, as working 
the soil too much when dry has a disastrous effect on the crop. No pre¬ 
paration of the land for seeding should be undertaken during the summer, 
as it will only result in loss of moisture as well as valuable properties from 
tftie soil. Seeding should not lie undertaken until after* a fall of rain, and 
under ordinary circinnstanoes should be completed between the 1st of April 
and the end of May. He would usp a light scarifier or cultivator ahead oC 
the drill, sqd would put in the seed as shallow* as possible One stroke of 
the harrows should be given behind the drill. As an instance of the value of 
shallow' cultivation abend of the drill, he stated that he and a neighbour were 
seeding fallow land this year at the same time, both using the same kind 
and quantities of seed and manure; but while Ire worked the fallow deeply 
with the scarifier Ills neighbour only used the scarifier harrows lightly. The 
neighbour's crop to-day gave every promise of a much heavier yield, having 
come up thicker and better than his own. He believed that deep tillage 
under dry conditions bad a tendency to cause the seed to malt Mr. Bundle 
did not agree with the conclusion arrived nt by Mr. Sargent, he would work 
deeply ahead of the drill to destroy the weeds. Mr. Burton and the Hon. 
Secretary advocated deeper ploughing; the latter would not work deeper than 
2$ inches l>efore sowing, ns if they did they would destroy the seed bed, which 
should be fine and firm. 


Clare, September 4. 

1 resent-Messrs. W. S. Blrks (chair). Kelly, A. P. Birks, and Greenway 
(Hon. See.) 

Manuring tof Vineyards—At previous meeting Mr. Greenway read a lengthy 
paper on this subject. Under natural conditions the greater the growth of 
vegetation on an> soil the richer that soil ultimately becomes, since all of 
It returns to the soil in the form of decomposed vegetable matter, the finest 
manure of all for land under iutense cultivation. Man when ho cultivates 
the land works directly contrary to Nature in this connection, since ho 
takes away from his land all that be grows thereon, and instead therefore 
of enriching the land by his system of cultivation is merely drawing on the 
supplies of plant food that Nature has been slowly storing in the soil during 
countless ages. When they came to consider the quantity of plant food 
wlhdch thty removed year after year they could easily understand that the 
land was steadily and continuously being depleted of its original stores. They 
must also appreciate the fact that they could not continue to crop the lands 
successfully unless they replaced what they were removing from them. 
Many methods, varying according to local circumstances, bad been tried 
by farmers to preserve their lands from deterioration, but vineyard owners 
were necessarily debarred from the help given by change of crop or rest¬ 
ing the land, and It therefore was necessary for them to give this question 
of manuring very careful attention. It was of course a well-known fact 
that a*. a gfneral principle quantity and quality did not run in double har¬ 
ness, but so far as concerned the production of grapes for winemaking this 
was a qusaition that need not worry them, as the winemaker pays the same 
price for *lt grapes of one variety, irrespective of the sugar content or 
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the suitability for makinir high-class wine of the different growers* crops. 
He hoped however, that in years to come this would be altered, ard that 
manufacturers would discriminate between the different qualities of the 
same variety, and make their wines accordingly. At present, however, except 
with currants, sultanas, and raisin grapes, which will depend for their weight 
in cured fmit on the sugar content, what they had to aim at was the highest 
possible total yield per acre. The only portions of the product of tne vine 
removed from the land are the fruit and the primings. The latter if burnt 
return a portion of the plant food in the ashes, but the nitrogen Is lost The¬ 
oretically to replace what is taken away in 4 tons of grapes and half a ton 
of cuttings they would require 96 It), nitrate of soda, 80 lb. sulphate of potash, 
and 76 tt>. of ordinary super. 4.s it is impossible to apply the manure in 
such manner as ill ensure that the whole of it shall be utilized it would be 
necessary' to apply much more than the above quantities; double would not 
be too much. They must, however, consider the action of the different fer¬ 
tilisers. Roughly speaking, an excess in the supply of nitrogen produces 
wood and leaf growth, while potash goes to the fruit It was only by care¬ 
ful watching of his vines and by experiment that the vinegrower can de¬ 
termine what manures should bo applied to his land. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down as to the proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash that should be applied, but as a general rule, and especially wheire 
cereal-s have been grown previously, the land will benefit from the applica¬ 
tion of phosphoric acid. He also thought that a large area of vineyard land 
was deficient in nitrogen Fortunately phosphoric acid can be cheaply pur¬ 
chased in the form of superphosphate. Nitrogen is more expensive, but by 
growing leguminous crops, which obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere, and 
ploughing them under, the stores of this ingredient will be replenished, aim 
in addition the mechanical condition of the soil greatly improved. Potash 
must be supplied, and to lessen the outlay it was advisable to burn all the 
prunings and return the ashes to the land. 

Honorary Members - It was decided to ask permission of the Department 
of Agriculture to appoint honorary members, as there were members unable, 
owing to distance from meeting, to attend regularly, but who did not wish 
to sever their connection with the Bureau. [There is nothing whatever to 
prevent branches appointing geutlemen as honorary morrJ^rs; such members 
would not be entitled to appointments as officers of the branch, or to receive 
The Journal of Agriculture tree. Kd.l 


Bute, September 1. 

Present -Messrs. Trengove (chair), Oitsham, Barnes, Sharman, A. and H. 
Schroeter, Hamdorf, Haldane, Commons, Masters (Hon. Sec.), and three visi¬ 
tors. 

The Pig on the Farm,- The ITon Secretary read a paper on this subject 
He admitted that under the conditions under which many people kept their 
animals pigs did not pay. but on proper lines there was money in pig-breed¬ 
ing. Those who fail will quickly point out all the bad points of a pig, and 
the road to success lies in minimising these, and taking full advantage of 
the good points they possess. Great care must be exercised in starting the 
herd, as some pigs require double the food necessary to keep others In good 
condition. Get the short-nosed, chubby, contented sows of ordinary breed¬ 
ing, and with care in mating with Berkshire or Basex boars they^would have 
pigs easily kept and quickly fattened. Ten or 12 years ago the late Mr. T. 
N. Grierson strongly advocated utilizing the pig as a grazing animal. Be¬ 
fore he lelt Booth Australia Profossor Lowrie was equally emphatic on this 
point. His own experience, after several years’ test, had proved the correct¬ 
ness of Mr. Grierson’s contentions. From May until January green foed must 
be provided in paddocks of one or two acres in area. These paddocks should 
lie sown at intervals, starting with the first rains after February, and con¬ 
tinuing to sow up to June. Barley seems most suitable for these plots, as 
he had seen it eaten close down before wheat and oats growing In the same 
paddock has been touched. Some of the barley should be allowed to ripen, and 
be used for feeding from the end of November to beginning of January. The 
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pigs must bo shifted from paddock to paddock as the crops come on. It 
may be necessary to give extra teed for a week or two before all the grain. 
chalT. &c.. is carted in from the fields: but when this Is done the pigs may 
be turned on to the stubble paddocks, where they will thrive on the waste 
gram, &c.. until the end of March. Sorghum and piemelons should be grown 
for feeding during the late summer and early winter months. The topping 
up for market must be done in styes with wheat, and, under ordinary dr* 
cumstances, the pigs will be ready in two weeks. Where there is a lot of grain 
left in the fields even less time is required. This system is not only the 
mod profitable, but it removes that luigl>ear of labour and cost of feeding. 
It was a mistake to keep the pigs .after they are 12 months old; as a rule it 
pays best to dispose of them at nine months if fit. The farmer rearing 30 to 
40 pigs yearly should get from 010 to £80 for them, and as three sows and 
n lumr arc all the breeding stock required there was no other animal that 
would give so large n return on so small an outlay. The cost of manuring,, 
seeding, and cultivating the 20 acres required for the maintenance of the 
pigs, and the grain for final topping up when eompaml with the cost under 
the old system, shows that the above method is the letter. He had found that 
the addition of three or four barbed wires under the bottom wlrp -of an ordi¬ 
nary three-wire fence answered eapitally for the enclosures. One pmldock 
nett(Ml with ordinary netting had been In use for ten years, and appears 
ns good ns ever, and at the present time be was enclosing paddocks for pigs 
with ordinary wire netting. To prevent rooting lie would ring the pigs when 
about three* months old. The sows will of course require a little extra car© 
and attention when farrowing, and must bo well fed until the young ones 
can look after themselves. Mr. Hnruos agreed that the breeding of pigs on 
the lines laid down by the Hon. Secretary was a profitable adjunct to wheat- 
growing. He had ^oen pigs purchased and fattened on barley grown specially 
for the purpose. When the barley was just ripe the pigs were turned into 
the field to harvest the grain themselves. Generally there was a weakly pig 
in cneli litter and his ex|H»rk»nee was that It did not pay to raise such. Mr. 
Sharmau also agreed that rearing pigs under these conditions was profitable, 
but In* preferred the Poland China-Berksldro cross, as they matured early 
The Hon. Secretary said it was more profitable to sell the live pigs in the 
Adelaide market than to kill them and sell the carcase; the latter involved ft 
lot of trouble and some risk of 1o*h. 


Saddleworth, September 18. 

Present Messrs. Frost (chain, Hec. Benger, Neill, Klau, and Scales. 
Congress and Show.—Messrs Frost and Benger reported on proceedings of 
the annual congress, and oilier members reported on various phases of the 
Royal Show, general surprise l>elug manifested at the magnitude of the Show. 


Narrldy, September 9. 

Present-Mosers. Sinn Hamm lx* (chair), W. U. and E. Smart, Kelly, Turner,. 
Freebairn, and Dimsford (lion. Sec.). 

Poultry.—Mr. Freebairn reported at length on proceedings of annual con¬ 
gress, and Mr. Turner read Mr. von Bertouch’s paper on poultry. Mr. Turner 
thought the writer should have been more precise in his figures, as there was 
no record In ids balance sheet of the cost of certain articles of food, &c., which 
he stated he provided for Ids fowls. Air. Turner disagreed with the advice to 
use Douglas mixture; he had bad results from It, and quoted American reports 
conflrndmf his opinion. The question of inbreeding to establish strains was 
referred to. but members were opposed to inbreeding of stock of all kinds. 
The statement of Mr. P. F. Laurie that a number of flocks in America hart 
records of 200 eggs i»cr hen, was questioned, and It was stated In thlB con¬ 
nection that the Editor of Farm Poultry, Boston, had thrown out a challenge 
to any one to prove that such flocks existed, but it had not been taken up. 
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Mlnlaton, August 29. 

Present Messrs. Anderson (chair), J. and H. Martin, Vanstone, Roundy, 
Twartz, Newbold, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trial.- On August 12 a field trial of the Excelsior drill wag held near 
Miulaton, under the auspices of the Bureau, in the presence of a large number 
of farmers. In order to test the drill thoroughly Algerian oats were sown 
on a hard surface to demonstrate the regularity with which both schhI and 
manure could be distributed. Over <50 acres were put in this season by the 
drill, which is the invention of Mr. W. Correll, of Honlton, who claims for 
it that it will distribute the seed without breaking it or even bunt balls. The 
distributors ore the same for both grain and manure, and run in oih*d bear¬ 
ings. The feed is no arranged that in the event of any hard foreign matter 
getting into the seed or manure l>ox it will rise and let it pass through. 
Various other improvements are combined in this drill, which, on the whole, 
was Tory favourably commented on by those who witnessed the trial. 

Protection of Native Birds -Alter considerable discussion, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved that this branch views with alarm the widespread destruc¬ 
tion of our native birds by the distribution of unsuitable ivolsona for rabbits, 
and by tlio use of smallbore rifles. Members thought: the use of these r»ru» 
should be regulated by law. 

Complete "Harvesters. The Hon. Secretary read a papey on this sunjcit. 
lie noticed at some Bureau meetings the harvester had b<*en described as one 
of the wasters on the farm, but this was far from his experience of its use. 
After two years’ trial he said vvi>thout hesitation that the harvester was one 
of the most up-to-date labour-saving machines ever placed at the disposal of 
the farmer. He had proved that he Hmld get more grain i**r acre with the 
Harvester than with the stripper, liesides which they can get over »pnre as 
large an area in the same time, and have the wheat and chuff in bags instead 
of in heaps in the field, as with the stripper. The harvester can l>e worked 
in any weather so long as it is not actually wet. With an extra man and 
two horses the bags can be sown) up and carted to the barn each day as 
harvested, so rhat in the event of rain the farmer bus the satisfaction of 
knowing his grain is under cover. I Hiring lust harvest heavy mins fell, and 
the wheat in heaps in the field was nearly washed awn.' and having to be 
left for some time before it was w billowed the giain all around the heaps 
sprouted, and there was considerable loss both in grain and chaff The por¬ 
tion gathered with, tlie liaiventer, however, was all bagged and safe under cover. 
He preferred the harvesters with the backward blast winnowers for saving 
the chaff, as it was easier to dispose of, and if the carrier is projien.v ar¬ 
ranged it will balance the machine better; it also shelters the winnower from 
rough winds, and enables it to do better work. On small, cleared farms, 
however, he would not use cither the stripper or harvester, as the binder 
and header would prov e more* profitable. In regard to wear and tear, he did 
not consider the harvester so complicated as- the binder, or even the seed 
and fertiliser drill, and with reasonable care he tvelieved it would last In 
good order nearly as long ns a stripper. 


hartley f September 4. 

P resent— Messrs. .Taensch tclinir), Kleukc, Kutzer, Refiners, Stein. Wonder 
»ttz, and Fry (Hon. Sec.). 

Sore Shoulders.--Discussion took place on prevention of son* shoulders on 
working horses. Members thought: that if the collar fitted propeily and tightly, 
and care was taken to prevent the mane getting under the collar, the horse 
would not be liable to sore shoulders. Members advocated clipping on the 
shoulders, as it would then be easier to keep them clean and free from sweat. 
Horses turned out for any length of time should not lie worked hard foi the 
first few days after starting again; and fast driving directly after the horse 
had eaten, or had a drink, should be avoided. 

Standard Weight for Chaff.—Members favoured proposal to have a stan¬ 
dard legal weight for a bag of chaff. 
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Holder, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. Rowe (chair). Vaughan, Perry, Jones, Pickering, Jaeschke, 
Gwn (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Irrigation.— Discussion took place on question of irrigating trees and vines 
when in full bloom. Members had found from experience that an excessive 
flow of sap at that stage caused a poor setting of fruit 


Tatlara, September 5. 

Present- Messrs. Fisher (cliaii), Rankine. Bond, Kilimier, Wiese, Smith, and 
Hughes (lion. See.). * 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. J. Bond was appointed bon. secretary Jn place of Mr. 
H. E. Hughes, who resigned his fiosition owing to living too far from the 
post office to attend properly to his duties. 

Horsobreediug.—Mr. II. Kilimier rend a paper on the treatment of the 
“in foal” innre. He thought ever* tanner should have at least one mare 
in foal every season. Many ptx>ple held that the mare could not be worked 
when in foal, but his cxiwrience was that properly managed be could get 
more work out of the mare than out of the gelding. Too many farmers have 
not sufficient thought for their dumb animals to exercise reasonable care, and 
ghe them the attention they require. It is not so much the work she does 
as the way she is treated that will Injure the “in foal’’ mare. Sometimes 
after the mare has been running in the paddock for months she will be 
brought in and put into the team to do a day’s work with binder or stripper. 
Naturally she will j»erspiiv freely, and at dinner time when in a great sweat 
she is taken out of tin* team and tied in a stable or under a tree to feed, 
and is exposed to draughts When the team starts again the blood is chilled, 
and the mare will get overheated. ruder such conditions it is no wonder If 
she suffers from inflammation or other complaints, or slips her foal. He 
found It best to work the mares steadily until they harden to their work, 
when they will work hard all day without any injurious effect. He had 
worked his mares up to within about a week of foaling, but as they get near 
their time the greatest of care must be taken that they were not subjected 
to sudden strains and Jerks. The feeding of the mare is also an important 
item. He made It a practice to fetxl the breeding mares first, and gave them 
a little bran and crushed oats occasionally in addition to chaff. The little 
extra expense is well repaid, as it keeps the mare in good health, and the 
foal will also benefit from the attention the mother receives. Some farmers 
will say good chaff is sufficient, but lie was sure it would pay to sell some 
chaff and buy bran and oats, as a change of food occasionally is beneficial 
to all stock. Mr. Rankine called nttontiou to the Bill before Parliament deal¬ 
ing with the licensing of stallions, and thought the brandh should support 
the mover. He also thought that the Railway Department should give better 
facilities for mil carriage of stallions. 


Scales Bay, September 5. 

Present—Messrs. Roberts (chair), A. and G. H. Newbold, Plush, Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manures.—Several members recited on experiments during past two years 
with manures, and the general opinion was that in the Calca district 58 lb. per 
acre of super was sufficient; that the manure should not be used too early 
in the season, and that the manure gave tbe best results when put in shallow. 
At Oakville, Messrs. Roberts & Sons have plots sown with different qualities 
of raanuee. from 20 lb. per acre up to 100 lb. per acre, and the difference 
between the growth on the plots was very marked; the heavier the dressing 
the better the crop. This land, however, is much firmer and heavier than 
around Calca. Mr, Plush wished to know how to treat gypsum before apply¬ 
ing it to the land. Should it be burned before using? . [It is sometimes 
burnt, but this Is not really necessary, as while burning increases its ae- 
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tion it also adds considerably -to the cost.— Ed.] The Chairman asked 
whether land ploughed dry and sown eaily with manure would he likely 
to give a good crop. Members’ experience was that irrespective of the ques¬ 
tion of manure such crops were generally failures. They were, however, 
uncertain whether the fact of the manure being in contact with the seed 
would have an injurious effect, fSouth Australian experience indicates that 
little or no injury results from the giaiu in dry soil remaining in contact 
with phosphates.—Ed. 1 

Takeall.—-This trouble has made its appearance on the lands that have home 
six or seven crops. It affects both early and late fallowed land, and this 
year Is as bad on manured land as elsewhere. Loose as well as heavy 
land is affected, and all varieties of wheat nppear to suffer alike. New land 
is free from the trouble, and oats or barley will do well on land on which the 
wheat falls. Black rust has appeared on one or two farms in the eastern 
part of the district, on the heaviest lands. 

Season.—The weather of late has l>een all that could be desired for the 
crops. Tailing of lambs has bethi completed, and the average for the dis¬ 
trict is about 80 per cent, of lambs. Shearing lias commenced, and the clip 
is good. 


Wandearah, August 31. 

Present—Messrs. Robertson (chain, W. and R. Rolverts,. Munday, Dick, 
Fuller, Stanley, Birks, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.—Mr. Dick rend a paper on “Treatment of the milk cow.” Care 
should be taken to dry off the cow properly; if this Is not done blind teats 
and a bad udder may be the result. He would dr> off the cow eight or ton 
weeks before she comes in again. Wbpn the cow calves give a warm bran 
mash, into which a handful of salt has i>ceii stirred. Take carp that the 
mash is not too wet. About 12 hours biter give 12 to Id ox. Epsom salts 
and a tablespoonful of ground ginger in a drench. If this practice is fol¬ 
lowed there will be no trouble about the cow not cleaning properly. He 
would allow the calf to suck the cow during the first 10 or 12 hours, and 
in the case of heifers lie would allow the calf to remain even longer, as 
she will be more easily quietened and milked. ('are be taken to see 

that the calf sucks each teat. Where cows are stall fed, do not overfeed, but 
let them coine Into milk gradually The ('huirman always took the calf 
away as early as possible, but most of the members agreed with Mr. Dick that 
it made the cows much easier to milk if the calf was allowed to suck for a 
time. Mr. E. fl. Eagle held also that the calf gave less trouble, and took 
to sucking and feeding more readily If left with the cow for a fm hours. 


Mundoora, September 3. 

Present—Messrs, Aitctd^n (chair), Blake, Mildren, Mitchell, Beclv, and 
Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Treeplanting.- -Members are desirous of having a portion of the main street 
of the township planted with trees, and after considerable discussion it was 
decided to ask the local ton it! 1 to assist them by protecting from damage 
any trees which the members and residents planted In the streets. 


Morchard, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. Longbotham (chair), Toop, Piggott, Kitto, Kirkland, Kupke, 
and Kummnick (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Various matters were dealt with. Mr. Kitto referred to repot ts 
of the American combination of farmers to fix a minimum price for wheat. It 
was resolved that Mr. Kitto interview the Water Conservation Department to 
••certain whether the Government could arrange for cheap schemes for boring 
for water where farmers combine to meet the cost. 
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Redhlll, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. Stone (chniy), Button, Steele, Nicholls, Wheaton, Torr, 
ha<lyman, Robertson. D. and .T. N. Llthgow (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

('onsenntlni of Fodder.-Mr. J. X. Lithgow read a paper on this subject 
To secure the best results from their stock It was necessary to have a 
sufficient supply of good fodder. They must be careful not to overstock 
their land In good seasons, and also to conserve all the surplus feed for 
seasons of scarcity. Although It was not possible to always make sufficient 
provision for all requirements of stock during such a succession of poor 
years as they had passed through, a little labour and expense would have 
greatly reduced their losses. In good seasons a fair amount of the crop should 
be cut '’or bay, and lie would advise mixing 2 bushels Cape oats with 1 bushel 
of wheat and sowing at the rate of 1$ bushels per acre. Any crop of good growth 
not likely to give a good proportionate yield of grain should be made Into 
hay. Some ol the crop should also l>e harvested with binder and threshed, and 
the straw stacked. A portion of the stubble should also be cut with the 
binder. This straw, if well stacked and thatched, will keep in good order 
for se\ernl years: in fact, it seemed to improve with age; at any rate stock 
would eat old, well-kept strnw In preference to new. To provide sufficient 
fodder fen* tlielr stock did not entirely depend upon the quantity that was 
stored. A great deal rieiiends upon Its judicious use. It often happens that 
economy in feeding is only commenced when the stackyard begins to look 
empty. Instead of being economical at all times. He thought that by chaffing 
the straw and hai\ and mixing them they could make the best use of the 
interim food and Keep llmlr stock In good condition. It is a groat mistake to 
use the good hay first and leave the self-sown hay. the straw, and the cocky 
chaff until last. Cnie should be taken not to feed hay to the Rtock when 
there is good paddock feed. It would l>e far better In the end to utilize the 
hav. straw, and cocky chaff with such grain as was available to make a 
good average food, than to feed tLe l>est while it lasted and then only have 
inferior stuff left Members wished to know why header straw caused scour¬ 
ing in houses; ordinary stubble had no such efft'ct. 


Amyton, September 3. 

Present Messrs Thomas (chair), Mills, Kelly. Hughes, Gray, Wlieadon, W. 
T. nnd Walter Hum. Mullett (lion. Sec.), and one \isitor. 

Disposal of Pnrm Products.- Mr. J. Gray read a paper on this subject. 
In discussing tins matter it must be with normal conditions in view; there 
was no difficulty in selling profitably when prices are high. They must, of 
course, bear In mind that the work of distribution could not be done without 
cost, and that the middleman was practically a necessity, although too often 
he bok the gicutest share of the profits from tlhe farmers’ labours. Natur¬ 
ally he does not cut his profits down to the lowest limits, and as most of 
their products were handled by a few firms combination was comparatively 
simple The only way for the tanners to be sure they were not being 
charged too much was for them to have a distributing medium of their own. 
This they bad at present in the Farmers’ Futon, and every farmer should 
become a member of this, and regard it as bis own firm, the welfare of 
which should l>e Ids special care. All the business possible should be done 
through tile I’niou which could handle every line of farm and dairy produce. 
He did not exj»eet any < rgnnization would ever do all this trade, but its exis¬ 
tence. if properly supported, would prevent any combination against them, 
and would or sure tin* agency work l>eing done i4hoa]>er. In connection with 
the disposal tf their produce there were several aspects worthy of considera¬ 
te n. First they must export a large proportion to distant markets, and this 
trade was always attended with risk. Even in the matter of sending stock 
from the country to Adelaide they had illustrations of the fact that owing 
to tlie prHVs a arying. according to w lie t her the supply was equal or greater 
than immediate requirements, it was not always the best policy for the farmer 
to send direct to the market. Where a man can send only a single truck of 
stock in the season l.e may lwipjien to hit a low market and loses, whereas the 
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dealer who buys throughout the year has the opportunity of recouping any 
such loss on his other deals. At stations wlluere trucking facimies exS toe 
Prtow of the leading markets are fairly reflected, and It is an „ qS,a« 
whether It Is not the wisest plan for the inhn with only a few Sk 
them to the nearest market, as If the price does not suit him he can hold 
them oyer. Of course, the dealer must make a profit on the stock Lkindles, 
hot this Is only fair compensation for »the risks he runs. The same thing 
applies in even stronger degree to the export to outside markets; the merchant 
occupies to a large extent the same position thart the dealer holds in regard 
to the local trade. Having experience and being continually in the business 
the merchant is better able to make the best of the export trade; if oi* ghh£ 
ment results in loss, lie has other opportunities of recouping himself. The 
report and balance sheet of the Farmers’ Union recently published shows 
that heavy losses have been sustained owing to the Union buying wheat for 
export as any speculator would, instead of acting mei*ly as an agent. With 
a large capital to work on the Union might take up the business with more 
confidence, but he thought at present, at any rute, it would be safer to sell 
In the local market and not take the risk Involved In exporting. Another 
aspect of the question of disposing of their produce might also be mentioned; 
that was to hold over such products as hay and Wheat When they were 
plentiful and cheap: or. if this could not be done, to convert them into pork, 
inntton, wool, or eggs, bj feeding them to stock, if such course would prove 
more profitable. Considerable discussion followed, and it was agreed gene¬ 
rally that a co-operative association working with substantial capital and 
under exj>ert management would most nearly effect the desire of the farmer 
to secure tbe best price for nis produce. Members considered that e\en under 
present conditions t*lic Farmers’ Union was a bar to any attempt to form 
rings or combinations detrimental to the farmer. Mr. \V. Gum expressed the 
opirdon that as a result of the existence of the Union farmers had received 
Id. i>er bushel more for their wheat than they would otherwise have done. 


Virginia, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Hatcher (chain, Taylor. Pavy, Huxtabl Nheiylj, \ash, 
Strempel, Sheedy, White, Thompson, Odgers. Ryan (Hou. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Fallowing.—Mr. Taylor read a paper on this subject. He thought July quite 
early enough to start fallowing, but when ttmy got an early season fallow¬ 
ing might well lie commenced in June. Where the soil Is shallow he would 
plough 4 or f5 in. deep; blit in sandy land, which had a tendency to drift, he 
liked to go 7 in., and also to bring up some of the clay. The drifting of the 
s »ndy land was a very serious question, as tlieir lies! hay crops wer? pro¬ 
duced there, and the man who can Instruct them how to fallow the sandy 
land without causing It to drift would be as great a benefactor as the pro¬ 
verbial individual who was to make two blades of grass grow when* but one 
grew’ before. He found the ''rift was at any rate ducked by bringing up a 
little clay, which at first cakes, and then when cultivated will leave the sur¬ 
face of the fallows somewhat lumpy. He always liked to bring up some 
fresh soil 1o the surfuce; in fact, he believed strongly in deep cultivation w here 
possible. They saw for n long wnile on land that hail formerly 1mh»ii used 
as a garden the benefits of deep cultivation. After ploughing he would not 
interfere with the sandy land more than necessary to keep It free from stink- 
wort or other weeds. Other land he would leave for six or eight weeks to 
allow the sun and air to penetrate freely. The® he would harrow lightly 
to break the furrows before using the scarifier or cultivator. He did not 
believe in rolling the land under ordinary conditions, and had failed to get 
good results from summer fallowing. The latter practice, however, was often 
necessary, as feed was wanted for sheep, but care must be taken to plough 
after rain and to cultivate thoroughly before seeding. Generally, however, 
fee considered it a mistake to turn up the soil In the hot season, though, like 
most farmers, he found it sometimes impossible to do tilings when and how 
he would like to. Members generally believed in deep fallowing where the 
soil permits. 
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Mount Compass* September 23. 

Present—Messrs. Jacobs (chair). De Caux, Gowling, Good, Hutten, Jenken, 
Klauss, PeterB, Slater, and McKinlay (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits.—Mr. De Caux gave an interesting account of a Tenant visit to the 
rabbit preserving factories in the south-east. He strongly advocated the 
establishment of a centrally situated factory 'in the south. Not only would 
this be of benefit to land owners and rabbit trappers, but the owners of 
orchards, who usnally had a considerable quantity of fruit unfit for export, 
but very suitable for drying, canning, or otherwise preserving. Not only werte 
there rabbits and fruit, but very large quantities of first quality vegetable* 
were raised in this locality, and a well appointed factory could be kept going 
all through the year. The district offered many advantages to a factory 
In possessing a cool climate, abundance of wood, and water, and cheap sites. 
All the members agreed with Mr. l)e Caux’s views, and a lengthy discussion 
took place. 


Mount Pleasant, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. Phillis (chair), Tapscott, lloyal, Thomson, and Vigar (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Dairying—Mr Thomson commented on the address given by the Dairy In¬ 
structor at the congress on private separators and dairy cattle. LDld Mr. 
G. S. Thomson’s views on those two important subjects meet with approval 
or the reverse? On such a discussion surely members expressed some definite 
opinion—Kd.] 


Golden Grove, September 3. 

Present- Messrs. Milne (chair), Harper, Maughan, Ross, Woodhead, Angove, 
Ruder. Rawlings, I lames, X J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Impro\eituut of Horse Stock Mr. Woodhead read a paper on this subject. 
He attributed the deterioration of our horse stock to several reasons, Including 
the low prices of some years back, the want of pure blood sires, and also to 
a very great extent to the want of blood in their mares. Nine out of ten old 
hands will tell them that the draught stock of to-day lacked the grit and 
stamina of those of the early days, and he put this down to the lack of blood 
strains in their mares. In the. early days they bred from nice spring-cart 
ind similar classes of mares, mostly got by blood horses. He did not know 
exactly how they were bred, but he thought there was a good strain of the 
Timor in them. At any rate, mated to clean-legged, upstanding horses of 
good shape and constitution they produced many useful, active, medium 
draught horses with clean legs, plenty of grit, and able to stand any amount 
of work. They then had no Clydesdale or Tasmanian mares, which were im¬ 
ported at a later date, and which for a time were a great success; until, In 
fact what might be termed the native mare became practically extinct. In 
his opinion the best way to improve their horse stock was to mate their best 
spring-cart mares of good breeding to a thoroughbred draught stallion. This 
should throw a suitable class of mares to again put to a draught horse. He 
also thought that a good Timor stallion mated to their nice, square little 
mares, and then the progom bred to draught stock, xvould give them service¬ 
able horses that would stand a lot of knocking about In breeding from 
their present stock farmers should exercise considerable judgment in mating, 
and above all see that the stallion is pure bred, sound, and free from con¬ 
stitutional defects. He should have good feet and plenty of bone, with bold 
countenance, good neck, well-sprung ribs, fairly wide across the hips, and 
with a bit of life and go in him. Mr. Boss disagreed with the paper. It 
was best to breed from draught stock and not to cross with the lighter 
mares. Members considered farmers must study their own special require¬ 
ments In breeding. It was, however, very difficult to combine strength, acti¬ 
vity, and endurance, which were necessary In a first-class farm horse. 
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Woodslde, September 18. 


Present—Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Fowler, Hollbusch, Keddie, Heidrich, 
Johnson, Kleinschmidt, and Hughes (Hon, Sec.). 

Lucerne.—Mr. Johnston read from The* Australasian an article on lucerne 
growing, which created considerable discussion. 


Wilmington, September 2. 

Present—MessrN. Sloe (chair), Haiinagan, Muslin, Bischof, Robertson. 
McLeod, Sullivan, Payne (Hon. Sec ), and five visitors. 

Feeding Farm Stock.—Mr. Maslin initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He thought the foal should run with the mare until six months old. and then 
be turned Into a paddock containing good natural grass; If the 
grass is not plentiful give some good (Jape oat hay, or chaff. 
When broken in, he liked to feed the horse on oaten hay, long or 
chaffed. Failing oaten hay, he would give wbeaten huy with some grain in it. 
For sheep, natural pastures not too rank, or lucerne paddocks were most suit¬ 
able. For cattle, they could not do better than run them on lucerne paddocks, 
failing this, good natural grass, but not too much clover was necessary. For 
dairy cows hay in winter time, and a good grass paddock to graze in, was re¬ 
quired. A giood discussion followed; mem hers were ofopinion that where possible 
the foal should be left with the mare until at least six months old. Moat 
of the members agreed that feeding down the grass with Ahieep kept it green 
longer, and Improved its qualities. If grazed on lucerne, they should not 
be allowed more than three or four days at a time In each paddock, as the 
continued nibbling will destroy the lucerne. Members would odd ensilage 
to the cows’ food 

Horse Breeding.—Mr. W. Robertson read a lengthy paper on this subject. 
He nad been intimately connected for very many years with the breeding of 
horses on a large scale on pastoral areas, and also on high-class agricultural 
land. He waB glad to notice that the industry had emerged from the depres¬ 
sion which had overshadowed it for so long, and with the assured continuous 
demand from India and Africa, he was confident it was only necessary for 
them to breed the right stamp of horse to secure remunerative prices. He felt 
that there was good ground for the statement that our ’horsestock had dete¬ 
riorated of recent years, especially in the roadster and hackney classes. This 
was to be attributed to several causes. First the demand at one time was 
so great and prices so high, that numbers more tlnan quality became the aim 
of the breeder; all sorts of mares were bred from, and l<*ss discrimination 
exercised in the choice of sires. Then again iu the early days the breeding 
stock were imported, and also had the benefit of new and lightly stocked coun¬ 
try. A point he particularly wished to emphasize was that young horses, to 
develop to perfection, must have either new pasture or be grazed on land culti¬ 
vated and manured with phosphates. Land unquestionably becomes “hone 
sick,” and, however good the grasses may appear, the young stock do not 
thrive. This was the secret of the decadence of so many thoroughbred studs 
which fall to produce homes of note after a few years. Then again, on tne 
larger stations the presence of wild mobs of horses was a large factor In the 
degeneration of the horses. The wild entires drive out the young ones so long 
as they are Btrong enough, and, of course serve their own fillies, and this 
inbreeding is continued, perhaps for several generations. He believed he was 
correct in saying that there was not a single horse station in Australia free 
from this baneful Influence, in spite of all precautions of the managers, and 
in his opinion they would never overcome the trouble until they exterminated 
these wild mobs. In the breeding of hackney, or carriage horses^ the results 
of the most judicious selection of both sire and dam were often very disap¬ 
pointing. How seldom do they see brothers in blood resembling each other 
even in appearance, while in action and temper there was even greater dis¬ 
parity. To his mind, the secret lay in the fact that the so-called roadster 
classes were crossbreds, and the breeding from roadster sires could not he too 
strongly discountenanced. In endurance, pluck, and intelligence, the blood 
horse, or three-quarter bred blood was infinitely superior to any of the so- 
called roadsters. Mr. Robertson gave a number of illustrations that had 
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romp muter Ills notice of the endurance and intelligence of the former. While 
l»e " ns sure tbe judicious breeding of borses would prove profitable, there were 
several drawbacks not experienced in the breeding of cattle and sheep. The 
first is the low percentage of foals, and the high death rate from accidents 
and epidemics. Then the horse' must be kept till he is about four years old, 
and at that age to command a remunerative price he must be free from blem¬ 
ish and of perfect conformation. One of the secrets to be learnt in breeding 
roadsters was to secure the proper proportion of draught blood to give size 
and substance and of the thoroughbred which gives style, endurance, and 
quality. Excess of the former makes the animal suitable only for trolly or 
spring dray work, while the sacrifice of substance and size for elegance and 
activity will give light hacks, hunters, and buggy horses. In the breeding 
of cattle It Is found necessary to spey, or in some other way prevent the inferior 
heifers from breeding, and he was convinced that until some such system 
in the management of horse stations was introduced, they would continue to 
perpetuate undesirable defects in their borses. The lack of style and pluck 
In so many roadstei horses was due mainly to the mating of these crossbred 
sires and mares, but the progeny of a roadster mare put to a thoroughbred or 
pure draught horse will inherit the best characteristics of their sires. For 
light hacks, hunter*, and buggy horses the former cross would prove satisfac¬ 
tory, whereas the draught cross should produce wagon or trolly horses pos¬ 
sessing fair activity and undeniable stauchmess. For tbe Indian remount 
service, he believed in mating half-bred blood and draught mares with a tho¬ 
roughbred stallion. For the best type of wagon or plough horses, he would 
recommend two strains of draught to one of blood; he would mate the draught 
inure with a blood horse. and the fillies from this cross with a draught stal¬ 
lion, to secure the desired result. To breed roadster horses in large numbers, 
he would on the ground of cheapness, buy broken down buggy, back, spring 
dray, and coaching mares, and mate them with draught entires. The fillies 
from titese mares would J>e the nucleus of his stud, and afterwards he would 
use muldng but compact, elegant blood stallions, possessed of good legs. Id 
legurd to the projiosal to impose a tax on stallions as a means of raising the 
standard of their iiorsestock. he was afraid the result would be disappointing, 
as no matter how good the stallions may be, unless they are judiciously mated, 
iho present state of affairs would continue. Still, he would favour a tax on 
all stallions offering for lid re, and distribute the proceeds in prizes for stallions. 


Anffaston, September 5. 

^resent- Messrs. 8nell (ehnir), A. and W. Sibley, Smith, Rundle, F. and A. 
Salter, Player, Thorne, Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Ttfngbarklug Furrnnt Vines.—Mr. F. Salter read a paper on this subject as 
follows - It bas now become so much a matter of practice to ringbark tin 
currant vine in districts where hot winds prevail, and also where the soil Is 
mu oi a particularly loose, wnler-holding nature, that it behoved them to 
look dowdy into the probable effect and apparent result which ringbarking 
shows on the vine at this period. Hinging the vine consists in taking a 
small portion of bark out in a ring around the stem. For this purpose diffe¬ 
rent mechanical appliances have lieen constructed, but so far he had seen 
nothing which has proved so successful ns a plain sharp knife in the bands 
of a careful man. An experiment which he and others tried is to cut around 
the stem with a sharp knife as far in as the wood, loosening the bark slightly 
at the same time. This lied much the same result as ringbarking, though 
Ire thought the truit was a little smaller; he had noticed that the wider the 
strip of bark taken out the larger the fruit, and the lose likely to be a good 
black colour, us well as being later In ripening. Where the vine is not 
shaded by leaves he considered it a good plan to place a strip of linen rag 
just over the incision, tying it above the cut with a piece of string. This 
affords protection from the sun’s rays, and tends to keep in any sap which 
exudes out from the incision and to gum tbe cut over and so hasten tbe 
healing process. There was no doubt that the result of ringing has a very 
weftkwtfii* effect on the growth of the vine. He had recently made a trip 
to Clare with a view to seeing the effect of ringing. The wood made by tbe 
vines in one currant vineyard being only approximately one-third the growth 
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made in comparison with what he saw three years ago on a previous visit to 
this district. Again, in another vineyard, the owner told him that the pre¬ 
vious year they had almut three rim 's the quantity of cuttings from their 
vines, in comparison with this last year; in fact all those who have been 
ringing have noticed that the vines if the ringing Ik continued gradually malt# 
less and less wood. Another result noticed was that the stems of the vines 
have a tendency to thicken above the incisions. This is more noticeable or 
course in vines ringed for some years. One of the Clare growers stated 
that he Intended doing very little ringbarking, as though the crop was better 
from ringbarked vines the sample was not as good, and they got good crops 
without resorting to this expedient. Others intended to continue ringing, but 
were afraid they would have to discontinue owing to the effect on their vines. 
The effect on the vine of ringing has been discussed considerably. Some 
people consider that the sap flows up through the wood cells and back by 
the bark or bast. In consequence of the backward flow being cut off at the 
stage when the fruit is just forming, the vine is flooded with sap above 
Ihe incision, the result being a particularly good set of the berries. Ever, 
should a hot wind prevail it is unable to work Its disastrous effect, owing to 
the berries being so well supplied with sap. The period of setting is, as 
all currant growers know, the risky time when the berries ore growing from 
an oval to a round shape, and becoming firmly attached to the vine, this 
excessive supply of sap enabling the vine to set its fruit. Again, another 
theory is that the cheek given to the growth of the vine weakens it, and 
that there is a law in Nature that when a plant feels itself weakening, and 
■death so to speak drawing nigh, it exerts all its iK>weis to reproduce its 
kind, consequently the quantity of fruit set Is abnormally‘large. Professor 
Perkins’s idea on the* action of ringbarking and the flow of the sap is given 
in the January and February numbers of The Journal of Agriculture of this 
year. There can be no doubt Unit ringing has a very weakening effect 
on the vine, and would probably kill the vine if continued without a break 
from year to year. Therefore it is necessary for them to look round for 
some method of renew ing the vine. For this purpose layering a shoot from 
each vine, and consequently starting a new vine, seems a practical and sen¬ 
sible suggestion. Of course it will take some time for a young vine to spread 
its roots and become as \ igorous as the parent vine, but if large* crops are 
taken from the land it will pay to manure heavily and so bring on the young 
vines as quickly as possible. It will lx* necessary to leave the layered 
vine attached to the old i ine until nearly the time of grubbmg out. Another 
method suggested is to grow the vine somewhat on the system of the Borde¬ 
lais Spalier, except that the rods left should not he taken out each year, 
hut ringbarked, and spur-pruned after they are one year old. While these 
are being ringed, fresh rods should be grown from spurs below to replace 
the ringbarked ones when cut out. This method can lx* adopted most easily 
on the T piece trellis. There are many other suggestions, such as planting 
fairly close, and ringing alternate vines, in a two-armed viue ringing one 
rod only, but whatever the method is. something of the abovementioned, or 
even planting a fresh vineyard, should be taken in band by the currant grower 
if he intends to make provision for the extinction of his vines from continued 
ringbarking. Special attention should also be given to the manuring of vine¬ 
yards, also to thorough cultivation, as both these methods tend to keep the 
vine vigorous. Members generally had noticed similar results from 
ringing, and agreed generally as to the necessity for making pro¬ 
vision for the renewal of the vineyard when the vines have become 
so weak as to be unprofitable. It was thought better to ring 
only portion of the vine until more experience as to the ultimate result was 
obtained. 


Cherry Gardenst September 8. 

Present—Messrs. Potter (chair), Wriglht. C. and J. Lewis, Hicks, Partridge, 
Jaeobs, Matthews, Broadbent, Burpee, and one visitor. 

Cape Tulip.—Messrs. Hicks and Metcalf forwarded specimens of the posion- 
ous Cape Tulip for information of members. It was thought the district 
was as yet free from this weed, and members considered landowners should 
do all in their power to prevent its introduction. 
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Koolunga, September 3. 

Present—-Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Sandow, Butterfield, Jose, Cooper, 
Perrin, Buchanan, Noack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Working Fallow Land.—Mr. Sdndoiv initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He had noticed very great difference of opinion among farmers on this very 
important question. He was totally opposed to summer fallowing in the dry 
areas, and would commence work as soon as possible after seeding was 
finished About a month after ploughing ho would harrow well, and give 
similar treatment after each rain, taking care not to work the land when 
too wet He did not approve of skim ploughing, as it was not advisable to 
turn the land up twice. Mr Butcher would harrow Immediately after plough¬ 
ing, and did not think it wise to cultivate too much. He thought rolling 
should be practised more than tt is. Mr. Button did not consider it possible 
to cultivate too often, provided the land was neither too wet nor too dry. He 
would harrow directly after ploughing, but it might not be advisable to do 
so on all soils. 


Wepowle, September 2. 

Present—Messrs. Gray (chair), Smith, Gale, T. and J. Orrock, Fisher, 
Roberts, Bishop, Crocker, Hanna, Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Poultry.—Mr. Hanna read a paper on this subject. There was no doubt 
that poultry was a financial help the farmer could not do without, yer 
strange to say, the farmer as a rule paid less attention to his fowls than to 
any other st,»ck. Generally the care of the fowls falls upon the womenfolk, 
who have to get along with makeshift houses, perches, &c. If the farmer or 
his sons were to give a little careful attention to the fowls it would be easy to 
double the profits. It was a great mistake to go in for a number of breeds, as the 
farmer bad not the necessary time or conveniences for keeping them sepa 
rate. There was more profit and satisfaction in keeping only one breed under 
such conditions: what they wanted was a good layer, which at the same time 
made a fair table bird. Cleanliness was imperative—too much attention 
cannot be given to this point If the yards are fixed It would be as well 
to plough or dig them over every six months or so. The floors of the 
houses should he removed occasionally, and fresh soil put in place thereof 
All material that will afford harbour for vermin should be avoided 
in building fowlhouseg. Special attention must be paid to the 
drinking water, and to the vessels to hold it A good dust bath 
should l>e provided in winter in a place sheltered from rain; in summer 
it was not necessary in this district to provide dust baths. One of the 
members found his poultry unprofitable, but generally members agreed that 
there was profit in fowls. 


Inkerman, September 1. 

Present—Messrs. Smart (chair), Kennedy, Lomman, C. H. and C. B. Daniel 
(Hon. Bee.), and three visitors. 

Working Fallow Land.—This subject was well discussed. Mr. Kennedy 
would harrow well immediately after ploughing, and let the sheep keep the 
land clean. Mr. Lomman preferred to destroy the weeds with the scarifier, 
which improved the condition of the soil, but it must not be used when the 
land is dry. For destroying weeds, Mr. C. H. Daniel used the skim plough, and 
also advocated the liberal use of weighted harrows; others opposed the work¬ 
ing of 8crnb land as it caused it to drift, and the use of the harrows when 
the land was dry was also considered unwise. Several members thought 
that the roller should be used more on fallow land. 

Horse-Breeding.—Members were agreed that the best time to put the mare 
to the stayion was Jo September. The bon. secretary said that often when 
mares were put to travelling stallions the service was too late, and it was 
difficult to catch the mares In i 
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WHyto-Varcmvt* September 19. 

Pnoewt—Messrs. Hack {chair), Hstherly, Faul, Dowd, Mitchell, Francis, 
Hunt, McLeod, Makin, Mudge, Jeakfoi/and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.—Eleven meeting# held, with an average attendance of 8.8 
members. Three papers have been read, and experiments with manures 
carried out by two members. Messrs. B. J. Hack, J. Hatherly, and G. 
Boerke were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respec¬ 
tively. Messrs. Dowd and Hunt reported on proceedings of annual congress. 

Self sown Crop.—Mr. Dowd stated that on land cropped and manured last 
year he had a strong, healthy, well-rooted crop of self sown wheat, which 
made a very early start Feed also had for several years grown better on 
the manured land, showing that the value of the manure could not be esti¬ 
mated by the first crop only. 


Kapunda v September 6. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Flavel, Morris, Banyer, Teagle, Holtbouse, 
Weckert, O’Sullivan, and Kerin. 

Annual Report.— Ten meetings held, with average attendance of nine mem¬ 
bers. Six papers had been read and discussed, several gardens and vine¬ 
yards visited by members, and In June Mr. G. Quinn gave them demonstra¬ 
tions in the pruning of fruit trees and vines. Messrs. W. M. Shannon and 
G. Harris were re-elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Poultry.- At the invitation of Air. J. von Bertouch members visited his 
poultry farm, and were greatly pleased with what they saw. Mr. von Ber 
touch referred to his experiences as a poultry farmer, and explained his 
methods of feeding and other matters connected with the work. 


Johnsburg", September 5. 

Present— Messrs. Chalmers (chaii), Potter, Hombsch, McRitchie, Redden. 
Luckraft, Buchanan, Johnson (lion. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horae Disease- Mr. Hombsch read a short paper on a complaint of horseB 
known locally as “stomach stagger,” or “sleepy stagger.” He had knowu 
of a number of cases of this complaint, and mostly they had a serious ending. 
The symptons appear to indicate that both the stomach and nervous system 
are affected. The chief cause appears to be bad food or to food being swal¬ 
lowed hastily without proper mastication after a long fast. He had heard 
of eases where up to 60 lb. of hard undigested food had be^n found in the 
stomach. The bowels of the affected animal become constipated, and the 
excrement is hard and slimy, little or no water is passed, and occasionally 
the bowels are attacked with spasms. The animal will paw the ground, 
look round his flank, lie down and roll about sometimes wind is belched, ana 
a partial sweat breaks out. The mouth and eyes are dull and yellow. The 
complaint Anally ends a state of coma; the horse is dull and sleei>y, hangs 
his head on the rahnger or rests against the wall; the eyelids are closed 
or nearly so, and the animal api>ears insensible to light Breathing is slow 
and laboured, pulse full, frequent, and oppressed. To do much good, the 
treatment must commence early. Give £ oz. aloes in $ pint of water, follow 
with nux vomica every two hours; If no relief is obtained in 12 hours repeat 
this treatment Let the horse drink as much water as it likes, and give 
only bran mashes or green food until it has recovered. Several members 
reported experience with similar cases, and thought the treatment outlined 
suitable. Mr. Potter recommended giving one pint raw linseed oil, vne 
tablespoonful of saltpetre, and 10 drops laudanum in warm water, which 
should be repented in two hours if relief is not obtained. Mr Redden 
found that two tablespoonfuls of carbonate of soda lu a quart of new milk 
an effective remedy for horses that had partaken too freely of wheat New 
milk and flour would also relieve purging. 
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Crystal Brook. September ft. 

Present—Messrs. Favy (chair), W. and A.. Hamlyn, Townsend, Hutchinson, 
Davidson. MorrWh, and Symons (Hon. Sec.), 

Northern Conference.—It wag decided to write ito the various branches inte¬ 
rested to ascertain whether Gladstone or Crystal Brook would be the more 
convenient place for holding the 1904 conference of northern branches. 

Clean Wheat.—Mr. R. Townsend read a paper on this subject As a 
buyer of wheat he had been strongly impressed with the marked differences 
in the degree of cleanness of wheat supplied by different farmers. 
He, as a buyer, must adhere to the prevailing custom, yet he could not but 
feel that it was an injustice to many farmers. The grower who puts hia 
wheat through the winnower only once, and yet leaves in it cracked grain, 
foreign seeds, &e., gets just as much per bushel for the wheat if it reaches 
the f.a.q. standard, as tho grower who thoroughly cleans his wheat, which 
may weigh up to 65 lb. or even 67 lb. per bushel. How was this difficulty 
to be overcome? He thought there were two means; first raise the stan¬ 
dard and compel the slovenly man to clean hiB wheat, or pay $d. to Id. per 
bushel more for the better wheat. Another method would be to offer some 
Inducement to the men cleaning the wheat. This is usually done at so much 
per bag. and if the cleaner does his work well, he can easily get from 44 to 
45 bushels in 10 bags. It would be to the advantage of the farmer to pay for 
this extra bag, as he would have less bags to pay for, less sacks to handle, a 
better sample and more screenings for pigs and poultry. 


Wlllunffa, September 5. 

Present- Messrs. Feugilly (chain, Richards, Blacker, Allen, Atkinson, Mal- 
pas. Brown, Blimey, Kerniek. Vnudrey, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Currant Growing- Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject. Of late years 
a good deal of attention lias been demoted to this industry, and in some 
quarters there appears to l>e a fear that currant growing will be overdone. 
Granting that 12 cwt. per acre of dried fruit was a fair crop, it will require 
the produce of 11.000 acres to supply the 7,000 tons of currants annually 
consumed In Australia. He thought, therefore, that It was hardly pos¬ 
sible for planting to bo overdone for some time to come at any 
rate Those in the field first will, of course, reap the liest harvest, but 
producers must uot expect to realize such high prices as have prevailed of 
late. The natural increase in the population, and a reduction in the price 
of currants will, howexor, largely increase the consumption of that article. 
The currant grower must not expect to get his crop year after year without 
fall once llie vines come into bearing; from blooming to setting must always 
be an anxious time, as the ultimate crop will be largely affected by the 
weather prevailing at this time. The currant vine adapts itself to a variety 
of soils, but will do best in deep, rich, well-drained alluvial flats, and on 
light soil with a good clay bottom. Swampy land badly drained and cold 
must be avoided Before planting the land should be ploughed as deep 
as possible, and well worked to secure a mellow surface; It will pay to 
run the roller over the land, and also to get some experienced man to do 
the “striking out” with a plough, as by this method, it is easier to keep the 
vines straight. In setting out the rows ascertain the direction of the pre¬ 
vailing wind, and plant up and down, instead of broadside on to the wind. 
Trellis the vines if possible. Tho distance apart to plant, will depend upon 
the nature of the soil; in strong soil 18 ft. to 20 ft., and in poorer land 12 fit. 
to 15 ft will be a fair average in the rows. The rows should be about 12 ft 
apart, especially if the crosshoad trellis Is adopted. It was best to plant 
well-rooted young vines, as there will be a far better take than with cut¬ 
tings. To obtain the best results, dig out a hole and loose© the subsoil where 
each vine Is to be planted; do not expose the roots of the vine more (than 
necessary during planting operation. It will be found a good practice to 
keep them wrapped In a damp bag or cloth. For the first year’s pruning, 
trim off all shoots except the strongest and cut this back to one bud, the 
following year again select the strongest shoot and cut it to two or three buds. 
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suppressing all the others. Stake the vines as soon as possible, and selecting 
the shoot that is to form the stem, tie It to the stake, and rub off all the 
others. If this is done, the vine will be ready to go on to the trellis 
earlier than if not attended to at this ‘period. Tliere were a number of 

different forms of trellis adopted; in McLaren Vale district the T or cross- 
head was generally favoured; while another he would refer to was & three 
wire trellis, one above the other, with the vines pruned on the Sylvoa Cor¬ 
don. The former has been frequently described in The Journal; the three-wire 
trellis is constructed of No. 8 wire, the middle one t>eing 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft 
above ground level, the top wire 10 in. to 20 in. above that and the lower 10 in. 
to 16 in. below the middle. The object is to train the main arm or arms 
along the middle wire, to tie the rods to the bottom wire, and the growth 
for next year’s rods to be the top wire. For their district, he preferred this 
system, as being very windy, the closer they could keep the vines to the 
ground the better. Certainly the crosshead being higher, makes it more 
convenient for ploughing close up to the vines, but at 2 ft 6 in. in height 
they would be greatly in tho way; this system is also considerably more 
expensive than the three-wire trellis. The fact that they were not Bubjec 
to late frost to any extent made the low trellis more suitable to their condi¬ 
tions. He considered 2 ft. 0 in. quite high enough for the middle wire 1 , and 
would prefer the lower wire only 12 in. beneath it, as he found that with a 
long rod, the growth from the buds was weak and spindly. In pruning vines 
trained on the Sylvoz Cordon the vine is ready to go on the trellis at three 
years. 5lo rods should be left on the young wood, aiyl it was a mistake to 
overload the vine with wood while training it to occupy its allotted space. 
The growth made the previous season should be cut back to a healthy bud 
(regulating the length according to the vigour of the shoot) and this should 
be repeated each season until the arms reach their full length. On the 
wood of the previous year to this being obtained, spur the canes to two buds, 
leaving 12 in. to 14 in. between each cane, cutting away all other growth 
as close to the main arm as possible. The growth from these spurs -»ho<uld 
give the wood to work on next year- one to form the rod, and the other 
to be pruned ns a spur of two buds from which the next season’s wood is to 
be obtained. The rod when it haH served its purpose is cut off as close as 
possible to the vines. In pruning tlie rods, eut them through a node, bend it 
down at a shmp angle, and secure with wire to the lower wire. Do not leave 
any canes near whore the arm is bent over along the middle wire, as tne 
growths nearest this Iwunl will )*» excessive, and will diminish the vigour 
of the shoots further away. Considerable discussion followed. One mem¬ 
ber preferred to plant across tin* line of prevailing winds; another fastened 
the rods to the top wire instead of to the lwttom wire. In reply to a 
question. Mr. Brown said, although be found the strong gully winds trouble¬ 
some and injurious, he was satisfied with his returns. 


Naracoorte, September 4. 

Present—Messrs Forster (chair), Waidle, Buck, Puffield, Caldwell, Coe, and 
Scbinckel (Hon. Hec.i. 

Planting Fruit Tree*- Mr 1 nffiidd read a short paper on this subjeet. 
Before planting, the ground should he thoroughly worked. Plough as deep 
as possible, using a subsoil plough in the furrow to break up the lower 
soil. If this is done, there is no necessity to dig out boles for the trees, a 
practice he did not like Plant die trees shallow, putting as much surface 
soil as possible on the roots; if the land is well prepared, the roots o<f the 
trees will find their way downwards. In this locality he would set out 
the trees about the end of June, and would prune hard back. Crops like 
barley should not be sow-n in the orchard, at the trees would suffer. In 
dealing with aphis on peaches and nectarines, he found the application of 1 lb. 
of sulphate ot iron and 1 lb. new lime in 20 gallons of water effective. 

Papers Read at Branch Meetings-The Chairman directed attention to 
paper read at Mlnlaton on “Dairying,” by Mr. E. Correll, and on “Farm 
Economy,” by Mr. Cornish of Stnnsbury branch. 
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C&Itowle, September I. 

Present— Messrs. Hewett (cliair), Graham, Kerr, Royal, Petatz, Potter, J. 
and A. McCallnm, McDonald, Connors, Neate, J. G. and F. Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Question Box. In connection with enquiry as to what length of time after 
calving snouid elapse txtfore the milk is used for consumption, members 
thought it depended upon the cow, and also upon the season; usually, however, 
three or four days were sufficient. Difference of opinion existed on the value 
of separator milk for calves. Most members considered it a very suitable 
food bj itself, but Mr. Kerr said calves ted on separator milk had nothing to 
recommend them. 


Mannum, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. Preiss (chair), Faehrmann, Schulze, Lenger, Hamm, Wit- 
helm, Schuetze, and Richardson (Hon. Sec.i. 

Business.—Messrs. Preiss and Schuetzp reported on proceedings of annual 
congress in Adelaide. Discussion took place on the prospects of the season, 
and it was agreed that unless very unusual circumstances Intervened the 
late rains had ensured a fair crop. 

Officers—Messrs. .T. G. Preiss, F. E. Schuetze, and F. Richardson were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Strathalbyn, September 21. 

Present—Messrs. Rankine (chair), Reed, Meitole, Blake, and Cherlton (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress.— 1 The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of annual congress, 
with which he was very well pleased. He desired to congratulate the 
officials on the businesslike manner in which the meetings were carried out. 
Mr. Ckeritou also tabled samples of phosphate rocks from Christmas Island, 
and from the local deposit at Clinton. 

Hon. Secretary.-—Mr Cheriton tendered his resignation as hon. secretary on 
account of the lack of interest shown by the majority of the members in 
the work of the branch. 


Clarendon, September 23. 

Present—Messrs. .T. Spencer (chair), Payne, W. Spencer, PeHing, A. and A. 
A. Harper, Phelps. Nlcolle, Piggott. Wright (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Cape Tulip—The hon secretary tabled specimens of this weed, which he 
had noticed in one or two parts of the district, and strongly urged members 
to destroy the plants before they spread, and while the work could be accom¬ 
plished at small coBt. 

Horse Breeding.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper on the most useful horso 
to breed for farm purposes. It was decided to ask the Hon. Secretary 
to read the paper at Cherry Gardens Conference on October 6. 


Port Billot, September 19. 

Present—Messrs. Brown (chair), Green, Basham, Inglis, Paxmel, W. E. and 
W. W. Hargreaves (Hon Sec,). 

Milk Te||ttng.—Members are of opinion that every farmer who keeps o 
number of cows should use the milk tester to ascertain which cows were 
profitable and which unprofitable; the latter should be got rid of. 

Grazing aud Farming.—Mr. Basham read a short paper on this subject 
He would divide the land into as many paddocks as it was convenient to 
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fence them, as it would enable them to change the stock frequently from 
one paddock to another; sheep especially will beueflt from this practice. 
Take the greatest care not to overstock; it was better to let a little feed waste 
at times. Stock in good condition can always be readily disposed of at market 
rates, but poor stock are difficult to sell even at low prices. After sheep 
have been grassing on the paddocks for n few years it will be found that thev 
do not care for the feed growing on the placid where thev have camped. 
Horses or cattle, however, will eat this rank growth and do well on it. 
He found on the paddocks he cultivated tliat after gracing with sheer* 
for two or three years, and then ploughing the green stuff under, he could 
get two good crops of oats In successive years. By dividing the land into 
small paddocks, and grazing as described, they could get clean crops if they 
sowed clean seed. He did not altogether like the use of commercial fertili¬ 
sers: he thought they should first analyse the soil to ascertain what was 
wanted, as It was wasteful and might even be harmful to apply some 
manures. The requirements of the land would naturally vary according to 
the differences in the soil. 


Forest Range, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. Monks (chair;. Gunn, Rogers, Hackett, Vickers, A, H. 
and F. Green (Hon. Sec ). 

Lucerne.—-Mr. W. J. Gunn read a paper on this subject, dealing with re 
ports on results obtained in the other States, and quoting as follows from a 
bulletin issued by the Kansas Experiment Station:—“The ground should b*a 
worked deep and all clods thoroughly broken up, but it must be allowed to 
thoroughly settle down before seeding and only the surface kept loose. Lu¬ 
cerne will generally fail if sown on freshly-ploughed land. When the ground 
has been ploughed it must be harrowed thoroughly, making a good seed bed, 
and then wait till a good rain has settled the soil before seeding. The ground 
must be deeply pulverized, w r ell settled, with a good mulch on the surface, 
and saturated with moisture so as to bring up the seed quickly and force 
the giowtli. If any of these conditions are lacking do not sow. The chief 
causes of failure are*—1. Poorly prepared soil. 2. Loose soil at time of plant¬ 
ing. 3. Early and excessive pasturing. 4. And allowing weeds to get ahead 
of new seeding. In general it may be said that autumn seeding is advisable 
Wherever tin* proper conditions of the ground in regard to seed bed, moistm-s 
and mechanical conditions are procurable. We recommend 20 lb. of seed 
to the acre. Witn every condition favourable lucerne growers have succeeded 
with as little as 10 II*. to the acre. Where climatic conditions do not Ind - 
caU favourable seasons as far as moisture is concerned, 30 lb. ought to bo¬ 
used to secure a strong crop, for grower* must remember that lucerne, un¬ 
like clover, never thickens, and the number ot plants per acre tends to con¬ 
tinually decrease. If the soil and ah are moist, the strongest and most eveu 
stand is obtained by broadcast sowing, cover lightly with & barrow, and 
then roll. If the weather is dry and there is much wind, broadcast sowing 
will in nine cases out 10 be a failure. The seed will germinate near the 
surface, and the wind dries out the soil and kills the young, tender plant 
Generally, the best way to sow* is by a press-drill. Mix the seed with equal 
parts of bran or flue sawdust, drill and cross-drill, sowing half the need each 
way. If a hoe or dlsC-^rnl at* used, rare must be taken not to get the seed too 
deep. Lucerne must be sow r n alone; it does not need a nurse crop. Some¬ 
times a good result is obtained when lucerne is sown with some other crop, 
but many times It falls utterly. Young lucerne is a delicate plant and needs 
all the moisture, plant food, and sunshine available, and when Itiias to share 
these with other crops it usually falls. One cwt. of superphosphate to the 
acre at time of sowing will give the young plant a splendid start, and as It 
thrives wonderfully on a llmestooy soil a dressing of lime could be added 
with protit if the soil is deficient in that respect. On most land spring-sown 
lwertte will need to be run over with a mower two or three times to keep th«» 
weeds down. The mow’er will neod to be set high, and the weeds mowed 
dow'n often, so that they will not smother the lucerne. Rome growers mow 
the lucerne three or four times the first year, as they find the pruning of 
the young plants makes them vigorous. The cut vegetation should be lefr 
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on the ground as mulch. If mowing has been delated till the weeds axe heavy 
it is often necessary to mow and rake the weeds off the ground to prevent 
the lucerne being smothered. Aptumn-sown lucerne needs no attention 
until the following spring, when the crop will be ready to cut for hay. No 
stock of any kind should be allowed to graze on lucerne during the first 
year of its growth. When young lucerne is grazed close a crown cannot 
form, and continued cropping weakens the root, and the plant dies. If old 
lucerne is closely pastured, and the branches forming the crown are eaten 
off. there is no way in which the plant can throw up new stems, and it dies. 
Moderate grazing and mowing leave the plaut uninjured. When tftie crown 
is bruised as in harrowing or discing, new’ buds are developed, and the num¬ 
ber of branches or stems thrown up by the plant increases. Cutting acts 
as a tonic to lucerne. Whenever it does not thrive cut it This applies 
throughout the life of the plant. In times of prolonged drought it will bloom 
when only f» in. or (i in. high. Cut it as soon as the first blooms appear, even 
if It Is so abort that the hay cannot be raked, and lias to be left to waste 
on the ground. The vigour of growth and the yield of crops later on will 
considerably balance this waste. When lucerne is cut and fed green it 1b 
usually cut before any blossoms appear. When thiR is done a much greater 
total growth for the 3 ear is secured than when cutting is delayed until the 
bloom apjiears. but it is not practical to cut for bay till the bloom does 
apjiear. It Is recommended that the crop be disced early in the spring, before 
the growth Iws started. l>isc Immediately after each cutting, no matter (how of¬ 
ten cut. In dry hot weather It should he disced the same day as cut and hay 
removed. A week’s exposure to sun and winds without discing may cause the 
evaporation of an Inch of moisture. If the stand is a fair to good one, set the 
dis< s at the Jenst angle at which they will turn the soil over and weight the 
disc to make it cm the crowns. If an old field, and the weeds thick, *et 
the discs at ns great an angle as possible, and if this does not tear the soil 
and lucerne loots pretty thoroughly then cross disc with discs at same angle. 
Lucerne should be cut for bav when about one-tenth of the plants have come 
in bloom. If out at this early stage the yield for hay for the season wdl 
be nmcli greater than if nearer maturity, and every pound of hay secured 
will be worth more for feed. The leaves of lucerne contain nearly four times, 
as much real food matter ns the stems Every effort should therefore bo 
made to save all the leaves possible. When lucerne has made slow growth, 
and the ground and weather dry wiien cut, there is no difficulty in curing. 
Often under these conditions it is safe to rake within a few hours of mowing, 
ami stack a few hours ntter the lucerne has been put in cocks. When it has 
made a rapid growth, and is rank and succulent, and weather and ground 
damp, the problem is a difficult one. The leaves will easily dry* but the 
siems will contain a lot of moisture after the leaves are even too dry. Lu¬ 
cerne liny should become so dry before stacking that when a handful of 
steins are twisted no moisture should be squeezed out. When conditions for 
curing are favourable it Is a good method to cut early In the morning wb«iu 
the dew is off: allow* it barely lime to settle on the ground, then rake, and 
before night put into narrow tall cocks. After the dew is off next morning, 
and the surface of the ground dr>, open these cocks carefully so as not to 
scatter the leaves. Tf weather is favourable the hay may be slacked in the 
afternoon; if not, it must be recocked ami the treatment repeated until it Is 
properly cured.” 
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DATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

(Abstract continued from page 185.) 

Ventilation by Fans 

Ventilation by fans has the great advantages that (1) practically unlimited 
quantities of air cun l>e supplied; (2) the supply is completely under control, 
ho that It can always be relied on; (3) the incoming air can be warmed, moist¬ 
ened, or Altered from soot; (4i dust and fumes can be removed at or near 
the points where they are given off. These advantages are so great as com¬ 
pared with the cost involved flint where large engine power or electricity is 
available mechanical ventilation is now very largely used in factory ventila¬ 
tion. even in rooms which are not crowded. 

\ fan maj be placed in either an inlet or an outlet for ah*, the nest ar¬ 
rangement for any particular case dejiending on circumstances. If It is 
necessary to warm. Alter, or moisten the incoming air the fan should, as a 
rule. Is* in an inlet, so that no untreated air can enter the room. On the ' 
other hand, if the incoming air has not to be treated the most convenient posi¬ 
tion is usually in an outlet placed high up. The incoming air then enters 
through the walls, loot, and various openings. The incoming air currents 
should be so directed and ‘subdivided as to secure proper distribution of air 
ami reduce draught to il minimum. In rooms of great siqicrAoial area several 
fans an* needed to secure projier distribution, aiul often a combination 
of inlet and outlet fans is advantageous. Where a fan is used for the re¬ 
moval of dust, steam, or fumes which are escaping into the air and cannot 
l>e dealt with at their jKdnt of origin, the fan should Is* placed so as n» 
draw' of) the vitiated air as directly as possible, anti particularly not to draw 
it across the room. Mistakes ns to this |K)int are not infrequent. Proper 
law ting arrangements must of course l>o combined with fan ventilation, 
whether or not the Incoming air is heated. 

For punMises of general ventilation, where the difference of pressure on 
the two sides of the fan is, or ought to be. practically inappreciable, fans 
of the simplest construction, and with a minimum of internal resistance, arc 
employed. They are usually of the propeller type. The propeller fan re¬ 
sembles the screw-pro]H*ller of a steamer, and is set in/a circular opening, 
through which the air is profiled by the rotation of the fan. Assuming 
that there is no difference ot pressure in the air on the two sides of the 
fan the whole of the enorgj communicated by the motor to the fan, with the 
exception of what is wasted in friction, is exi>ended in setting the air m 
motion. Part of tills motion is, however, lateral, and therefore useless, so 
that with a profiler fan only about 40 per cent, of the energy communicated 
to the air or less is exi>ended In driving it in the required direction parallel 
to tl&e axis of the fan. Even so, however, the volume of air which can be 
profiled with a triAing expenditure of iK>wer is enormous. With a simple 
three-hlndcd fan. 2 ft. in diameter, and revolving 600 times per minute, Mr. 
W. <». Walker found that with the best arrangement of blades 42.8 per cent, 
of the energy communicated to the air by the fan was expended in driving 
\x forwards. The fan was delivering 2.4Tit> ft. of air per minute, and the 
horsepower communicated to the air was .0334 (Proc. Inst of Meehan 
Engineers, Nov., 181)7). 

Tine \olume of air moved by n fan varies directly as its rate of revolution, 
and the work done on the air varies as the square of the velocity of the air 
current, so that the work done by the fan varies as the cube of Its rate of 
revolution. It is thus an economy of power, as well as of wear and tear, to 
employ a fan of sufficient stee not to require a very high rate of speed. 

When a fan Is working against resistance the energy expended in driving 
forwards the air is greatly Increased, and with a certain back pressure a 
fan working at a given velocity will practically cease to drive forward any 
air. WithTropeller fans in particular this limit Is soon reached; for since tho 
velocity with which the blades are moving Is much less at the centre than 
at the periphery of the fan, a much smaller pressure will suffice to drive air 
backwards through the centre than at the periphery, so that with the Increas¬ 
ing resistance there is more and more loss of useful effect from this cause, 
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and fiaaflt the fan is practically churning air round and round within Itself. 
We hare frequently observed fane which were inefficient from this cause. 
Where a propeller fan, or duct leading outwards from it opens on the side of 
a building exposed to the wind the pressure of the wind may easily cause 
so much air to blow backwards through the centre of the fan that the cur¬ 
rent is for the time completely reversed. We have observed this, for instance, 
in a case of a fan being used for removing dust. The latter was being blown 
in the face of the workmen instead of being drawn off. The fan was too 
large for the work required of it, and was consequently being run at a very 
low velocity. The passage of air backwards through the centre of a propeller 
fan can be remedied without increasing the speed by blocking the centra? 
part which Is of little use under any circumstances. The fan will then work 
efficiently against a much greater adverse pressure. 

Where the fan is not completely boxed in by a surrounding tube, and the 
blades are not so constructed as to prevent lateral escape of air, adverse 
pressure from wind or other resistance will cause the air to escape laterally 
instead of being driven through the fan. If this escape occurs on the side 
of the fan from which the air is coming its efficiency may be almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed. It may thuR bapp-en that a fan placed in a certain position 
will drive air efficiently in one direction, but not in the opposite direction. 

When a fan is exhausting or propelling air through a duct it is evidently 
of great imi>ortance to keep the resistance offered by tin* duct within a rea¬ 
sonable limit. The tesistance depends largely on the work expended in im¬ 
parting velocity to the all*, and this work, as already seen, Increases in pro¬ 
portion to the square of the velocity of the air current. Hence it is very 
important that the duct should he of such a size at all points that the velocity 
is moderate. As a general lule a duet or its combined branches ought to have 
a cross sectional area equal to, or somewhat greater than, that of the fan 
opening; and where, as often occurs, it is necessary to restrict the size of 
the ducts and use rapid air currents, a form of fan with correspondingly 
restricted opening, and working efficiently against correspondingly increased 
pressuie, should he employed. An ordinary open propeller fan is useless m 
such a case, for the reasons just explained, and a centrifugal fan is best 
For the purposes of general ventilation, however, it is evidently preferable to 
employ fans and duds with wide openings, and to run the fan at the lowest 
velocity which will secure under all conditions a suffi< lent air current it 
should also )>e borne in mind that at every point which the air has to pass 
at an increased -\elocity due to narrowing or obstruction of 'the duct there 
is great increase of the work required to move the air, since the work in¬ 
creases as the square of the velocity. If a propeller fan 2 ft. In diameter 
or 3.14 square ft. in area is drawing its air supply through a duet narrowed 
at one point to one square foot in area the output of the fan, when running 
at a given velocity, has been found to be reduced to about a third of what 
it would otherwise be. 

A rectangular bend in a duct has been found to produce a resistance equiva¬ 
lent to that caused by an increase of nearly 50 per cent in the velocity, or 
100 per cent, in the pressure needed merely to set the air in motion at the 
same velocity. Sharp Jjqnds Should therefore he avoided wherever possible. 
The loss at a bend is greatly diminished by making it gradual. There is also 
a loss at the entrance of a duct equivalent to that caused by an increase of 
nearly a third in the velocity, unless the opening is trumpet shaped. 

Frictional resistance ot the duct walls must also be taken Into account.' 
Its amount Is proportional to the total internal surface of the duct, but 
inversely proportional to the sectional area. It follows that the duct should, 
so far as possible, be of such a shape as to present a minimum of internal 
surface with a maximum of sectional area, and that it is disadvantageous 
to subdivide an air current between several ducts. Frictional resistance de¬ 
pends also on the velocity of the air current. When the walls of the duct 
are perfectly smooth, as in the case of a glass tube, the resistance varies 
directly as the velocity of the air current. Where, as is almost always the cue* 
In practice, the walls are not very smooth, the resistance increases ordiminislie* 
more rapidly than in direct proportion to the velocity, but not so rapidly as 
In proportion to the square of the velocity. The resistance from friction thus 
does not vary with the velocity according to the same law as the resistance 
due to the work required merely to impart motion to the air; and frictional 
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resistance is of greater relative importance with slpw than with rapid air 
currents, and is also much more important uith long than with short ducts 
It can often be mote advantageously o\ereome by increasing the driving 
pressure than by increasing tbe sectional area of the duct 
W here there are several openings for the passage of air into or opt of a 
duct these should be properly proportioned to give the required flow at each 
This is l>est done empirically with the help of an anemometer, or by using the 
flame of a candle or taper to judge of the velocity of the current at eaco 
opening 

All air ducts should be accessible for inspection and cleaning, particular I v 
if there Is much dust in the air Accumulations of dust may greatly diminish 
the flow of air through a duct 

(IV) be con tinned ) 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persona lettered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employer* from August 27 to September 26, 1908 


Trade or Galling 


Number Registered 


Country 


Number 

Employed 


Laborers and youths 

Carpenters 

Cabinetmakers 

Wagonmakers 

Masons and bricklayers 

Painters 

Moulders 

Blacksmiths and stukers 

Euginednvers and hremen 

Fitters and turners 

Ironworkers 

Fencers 

Mmera 

Well sinkers 

Scnlleryman 

Compositors 

Attendants 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and youth porters 
Rivet boys 


51 

d 


1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 


9 

6 

7 

5 


89 

1 


1 


3 

3 

2 


223 

14 

1 

1 

3 

II 

9 

6 

2 

1 
6 

2 
1 
9 
I 
3 
1 
6 


Totals 


92 


99 


300 


September 27, 1903 


A Richardson, Bureau Clerk 


Priatsd by Husmy t Gillingham, 31 sad 3», Way mouth Stmt, Adalald*. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The offlteis of the Department of Agriculture have for a long time recog¬ 
nised that The Journal of Agiriculture did not reach nearlj as many of our 
producers as it should Believing that it wotrid not only benefit the individual, 
but the State generally, If we could place our monthly Journal in the hands 
of eAen producer suggestions were some time since made to the Hon Minis 
tei of Agriculture with a view to extending our sphere oif usefulness It was 
proposed to make an annual change of V, this Is merely a registration fee, 
and Is mainly intended to prevent those who would take no real Interest In 
it applying for The Journal as they might do if it were quite free of any 
charge This proposal was submitted to the branches and with but one ex¬ 
ception all those uho considered the matter heartily support it 

We are pleased to he able to announce therefore that the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture has approved of our proposal, and that from the January Issue of The 
Journal any one Interested will, on the payment of the sum of 1/ per annum, 
leceive The Journal each month as issued Will the members of the Agricul 
tural Bureau please bring this matter under the notice of their friends and 
send on names and addresses of as manj subscribers as they can secure toge 
ther with the year’s subscription 

In connection with this question it would perhaps be as well to make a few 
remarks concerning the^tosition of The Journal of Agriculture The following 
extract from the annual report of the Secretary for Agriculture sots out the 
departmental viev s on the matter - “I gather that not infrequently a tendency 
has been apparent in outside circles to look with suspicion upon this official pub- 
lioatkxn, through a misapprehension of the scope of its work it has been deem¬ 
ed an unwarranted intruder in the precincts sacred to free and untrammelled 
Journalism To my mind however, The Journal of Agriculture can only Be 
lool ed upon as a icmmal to the extent that it appears at regular Intervals, In 
e^ery other sense it covers ground that the'daily and weekly papers do no 
mo*e than skim over It Is the medium for the dissemination of technical 
papers written by officers of the Department, a record of departmental work, 
and of th^ transactions of the various branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
Such matters are of Interest to a section of the community only, and It Is But 
lit the nature of things that the ordinary press could not afford to give them 
that prominence which, in the eyes of those they specially concern, they cer¬ 
tainly deserve In my opinion The Journal of Agriculture trespasses on no¬ 
body's ground, nor Shall it whilst I am allowed to continue at the helm Per¬ 
sonally, I am of opinion that the publications, in which are to be found papers 
by the various experts of the Department should be in the hands of every 
Intelligent tiller of the soil ” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

' [The following extracts from the annual report of the Secretary for Agri¬ 
culture are published in The Journal for Information of members of the Bu¬ 
reau. —Ed.] 

FUTURE OF THE UPPER NORTH. 

During the past season the failure of the crops in the upper north was com¬ 
plete and nothing that is said in reference to it can serve to paint the position 
in more favourable colours. Less than three-quarters of a bushel reaped from 
nearly half a million acres sown to wheat spells not only ruin to the unfor¬ 
tunate owners of the land, but indirectly involves the whole community in 
not inconsiderable losses. On such considerations there are not a few who 
have openly advocated tlie abandonment by the farming community erf this 
vast tract of country that has, they state, been put under wheat at a time 
when the exact nature of the climate was not known. Without wishing 
to deny that the pioneer in his enthusiasm after pastures new may at times 
have gone further north than has latterly proved expedient, I cannot 
understand that anybody who is at all cognisant of what the 
north has yielded in the past, and who is not under the 
Impression that drought is merely a temporary and not a permanent 
feature In our climate, can advocate the return to sheep of the whole 
of the upper north It is not as if the record of these tracts of country were 
represented mer a long period of .\eais b> consistent failures, relieved here 
and there by an occasional good harvest. Better than any words of mine, 
a glance at Table IV will show what the much-abuBed north has don© for 
us in the past, and but a little imaginative power will conjure up what may 
be expected from it in the future under improved methods of farming. 

TABLE IV 

Rhowino Area under Wheat, Bitshrls Rkai kd, a\i> \ield ter Acre in 
rm V i*i fr North 


Seasons 

Acreage undei 
Wheat 

Wheat m Bushels 

| Yield pei Acre 


Aeies 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1881-2 

576,843 

1,733.927 

3 00 

1882 3 

640,529 

1,744,782 

2 72 

1883-4 

590,087 

3,992,902 

6 76 

1884 5 

6(H), 750 

4,880,980 

8 12 

1889 90 

448,1(H) 

5,001,564 

11 20 

1890-1 

475,250 

3,019,476 

635 

1891-2 

463.877 

2,594,797 

5 60 

1892-3 

l 463,191 

3,110,219 

, 6 71 

1896-7 

537,*261 

310,874 | 

058 

1897-8 

, 510,754 

653 216 

1 28 

J898-9 

531,712 

1,380,624 

260 

1899-1900 

535,912 

2,056,360 

3 84 

1900-1 

552,932 

1,898,176 

3 43 

1901-2 

i 462,123 

1,465,728 

3*17 

1902-3 

| 482,494 

, 345,360 

0*71 


PRICES AND MONETARY RETURNS FROM GROSS AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCE. 

That the snectas of an agricultural season is bound up with the prices that 
obtaiu * hen the proceeds of the harvest are marketed has already been adver¬ 
ted to. Ip the ordinary course of events our occupancy of an isolatedpnd sparsely 
populated continent however vast its area, implies that the prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce are settled for us elsewhere. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that during the past season the failure of the crops In the eastern 
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Staten enabled us In a measure to make our own prices. What this has meant 
to the farming community has generally been left to the individual Imagina¬ 
tion. I shall endeavour to reduce it to figures. 1 bad originally intended esti¬ 
mating the total gross returns from the various agricultural industries and 
contrasting them with ordinary average returns. For this work I have been 
unable to collect the necessary data, and in lieu of our total gross agricultural 
revenue I have substituted the gross revenue from five of our staple products 
—wheat, oats, barley, hay, and potatoes. They will. I believe, illustrate with 
sufficient accuracy the influence of prices on the prosperity of the past season. 

It may be pointed out here that, iu view of the fact that uo statistics were 
collected from 1802 to 1890, my average figures do uot go bock further than 
1896-7. In Table V. are shown the mean prices that have ruled In successive 
seasons since 1890-7. contrasted with those that obtained in 1902-3. 


TABLE V. 

Showing Mean Prices from 1896 to 1903. 


Seasons. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley 

(Malting). 

Barley 

(Cape). 

Hay. 

Potatoes. 


£ 

a. 

d. 1 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1896-7 . 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 1 

0 

4 

2 ! 

0 

2 

11 

i 4 1 

0 

5 2 

5 

1897-8 

0 

3 

10 1 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 

5 ! 

! 0 

3 

2 

i 3 0 

0 

6 16 

6 

1898-9 . 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 6 

0 

6 12 

8 

1899-1900 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 4 

. 0 

3 

2 1 

0 

2 

1 

1 17 

6 

4 0 

0 

1900-1 . 

0 

o 

10 

0 

2 4 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 7 

10 

5 1 

0 

1901-2 . 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 7 

1 0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

6 

1 18 

6 1 

6 9 

9 

1896-1902 

0 

3 

5 

0 


0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

5 

2 5 

2 

| 5 13 

8 

1902-3 . 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 4 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

7 

3 15 

6 

5 10 

0 


With reference to prices given in Table V. it should be stated that they 
represent the mean prices on the Adelaide markets, calculated for the whole 
season, from the published monthly reports in The Journal of Agriculture 
By multiplying these prices by the total returns of the respective seasons, 
and subsequently averaging them, we secure a standard by means of which 
the gross monetary returns of 1902-3 may safely be compared. These figures 
are shown in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 

Showing Comparison of Gross Value of Staple Agricultural Products 
DURING 1902-3 WITH THAT OF PRECEDING SlX SEASONS. 



Gross Value calculated 

Mean Gross Value calculated 


at ruling Adelaide Prices 
of Crop in 1902-3. 

at ruling Adelaide Prices 
of Crops from 1896 to 1902. 


£ s. d. 

£ s d. 

Wheat. 

1,641,686 0 0 

1,122,980 0 0 

Oats 

103,471 0 0 

37,081 0 0 

Barley ... 

63,431 0 0 

26,975 9 0 

Hay 

1,165,814 0 0 * 

581,400 0 0 

Potatoes 

155,716 0 0 

81,979 0 0 

Totals . 

| 3,130,118 0 0 

1,854,415 0 0 


Excess of season 1902-3 over average of six preceding Seasons, £1,275,703. 


In the five lines of produce that have beeu reviewed there was, during the 
season 1902-3, an advance of over one and a quarter millions sterling in gross 
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value above the mean figures for the six preceding seasons. When the general 
advance in prices of other lines Is borue in mind, particularly in live stock 
of all descriptions, some adequate idea of the success of the past season will 
be realised. 

I have already pointed out that the success of the past season was largely 
attributable to improved methods of farming that have recently come into 
vogue, and I nm in a position to emphasize this fact by a very striking illus¬ 
tration. Ho far as weather conditions were concerned, the season 1896-7 was 
perhaps, on the whole slightly more favourable than 1902-3, whilst average 
pi ices for farm produce were slightly in excess of those that ruled during 
the latter season. In Table I'll, are shown the gross values of the five lines 
oi produce already referred to during these two seasons. 

TABLE VII. 

Comparison of Cross Vaicks ok Propcck raised in 1806 7 and 1902 8. 


1890 7 1902-3 



| Mean 

(iross Value < al 

Mean 

Oross Value cal 


Adelaide Ptues 

ciliated al tilling 

Adelaide Prices 

culated at ruling 


for Season 

Adelaide Puces ' 

for Season 

Adelaide Prices. 


C 8 d 

£ B <1 

*5 s d 

£ s d. 

Wheat 

0 5 3 

736,179 0 <»l 

0 t 2 

1 1,641,686 0 0 

Oats 

O 3 1 

29,248 0 0 

0 3 4 

103,471 0 0 

Barley 

0 3 4 , 

17,966 0 0 

0 4 0 

63,431 0 0 

Hay 

4 1 0 1 

691 772 0 0 

3 15 6 

1,165,814 0 0 

Potatoes 

5 2 5 | 

82,645 0 0 

5 10 0 

155,716 0 0 

Totals 

_ 1 

1,557,810 0 0 


| 3,130,118 0 0 


Influence in favoi of 1902 8, £1,372,308. 


It will be seen that In 1902-3 the gross values of these live lines of produce 
exceed by over one and a half millions sterling, or over 100 per cent, tthle gross 
values In 1890-7 than which a more striking parallel as to weather conditions 
and general prices could not well be found The question of the acreage 
from which these results were obtained may, of course, be raised. Here 
however the difterenoes are so slight as to affect but little our general con¬ 
clusions In fact, the slightly higher acreage in 1902-3 under these crops— 
2,152 183 acres, as against 2,093 418 in 1896-7—can be looked upon as confirm¬ 
ing the well-known fact that improvement in general farming methods 
rendered possible the utilization of land that had in the past been looked upon 
as valueless It Is, however, easy to take into account these slight differences 
In total acreages by calculating the gross average return per acre in each 
season. This a^s era go gross return per acre from the five lines of produce 
under consideration was represented in 1902-3 by £1 9/1, and in 1896-7 by 
H/10*. These results confirm conclusions that might be derived from Table 

It is perl laps difficult to adequately describe the improvements in general 
farm practice, of which last season’s results are the satisfactory fruits. 
Generally speaking, they arc represented by more thorough and earlier soil 
tillage, the wider adoption of bare fallow before cereals, the more extended 
use of live stock on the farm, and the almost universal application of phos¬ 
phates to lands character!sticallj poor in phosphoric acid. These improve¬ 
ments were strenuously advocated by Professor Lowrie during the latter 
years of bis engagement here, and it is largely to the confidence reposed in 
him Ity th* farming community that we see to-day their wide and intelligent 
application. Bocb facts, except in their results, do not generally admit of 
numerical representation. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that whilst 
In 1896-7 the area in fallow was represented by 512,561 acres, in 1902-3 it had 
risen to 88A946 *cre& The improvement in the treatment of the fallows. 
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which Is oif equal importance, does not admit of measurement The 
Inspector of Fertilisers also Informs me that, whilst in 1890-7 probably 1,200 
tons of superphosphates were used over* 30,000 acres, in 1902-3 over 37,500 
tons were need on nearly 1,000,000 acres of land. 

It may be conceded, therefore, that the superiority of 1902-3 gross returns 
over those of a season otherwise almost parallel can be attributed to the 
general progress in farm practices that has characterised the last few seasons. 

THE CURRANT INDUSTRY. 

Currant growers have not as yet to look for an outside market; it will, in 
fact be many years ere we succeed in supplying even tie Commonwealth’s 
requirements. The annual imports of currants into the Commonwealth may 
be represented roughly by 5,000 tons, whilst the local production of Victoria 
and South Australia is represented by less than 500 .tons. If we admit that 
the Commonwealth, with its rising population, is in a position to absorb 
6.000 tons annually, and assume that the average yield of currants is not 
likely to exceed £ ton per acre, even an area of 12,000 acres under Zanite cur¬ 
rants would not unduly congest the local market. I have been unable to 
ascertain the area under currants in Victoria; but, from enquiries made 
locally, I am able to classify currant vineyards in South Australia, as fol¬ 


lows*— 

, Acres. 

Keyndlla and McLaren Yale . 244 

Hare and Auburn. 220 

Angaston and Tanunda .. 286 

Cawler River. 5 

Yorke’s Peninsula. 7 

Renmark. 15 

Langhorne’s Creek. Ac. . 20 

Total. 797 


We arc far yet from the possible 12,000 acres, even admitting that Victoria 
can show'1,000 acres under currants, which I think unlikely. Currant grow¬ 
ing can be confidently recommended to those who have taste for the kind of 
work it involves. I know of no more profitable method of utilizing good land. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL INDUSTRIES. 

The complete dependence of the community on a prosperous and well- 
conducted agriculture, and our comparative ignorance of the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the modifying influences exercised by local conditions on primary 
principles underlying it, that have been more or less accurately 
established elsewhere, must form the sole excuse for a some¬ 
what lengthy consideration of the . question. Oui occupancy 
of the soil is but a thing of yesterday; to its agricultural exploitation 
we have brought much energy and the traditions of other lands; but, with the 
ill-suppressed ciy in our ears that we are already Short of available land, who 
can doubt but that we are yet very far from perfect utilization of the millions 
of acres that we nominally occupy? History teaches us that at all times 
progress in agriculture has been slow; unaided, it is in the nature of things 
that this should be so; and If it is by the rate that has obtained elsewhere 
that our future progress is to bo gauged, many centuries may elapse before 
we can catch a glimmer of what constitutes the perfect utilization of our land. 
I am well aware that economic conditions that surround the modern world are 
such—the interdependence of the different States is so great -that events 
acquire a greater momentum in the twentieth century than In earlier days; 
but not least amongst the factors tending to accelerate the pace of progress 
is experimental research into the various principles that underlie daily pro* 
tice. And If we wish to escape the long and painful groping through the 
darkness of empiricism, which in earlier times may have been possible with 
moderate comfort—or it may even be said nowadays, if we wish to avoid 
economic annihilation—we cannot afford to neglect what our rivals are not slow 
to take advantage of. Working in a country in which the failures of cen¬ 
turies have crystallized out Into a moderately perfect system of agriculture, it 
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may have lx*en possible for Sir J. B. Lawes to state in one of the first of his 
memorable memoirs that it was not so much his object to introduce Innova¬ 
tions as to discover the principles that underlay tfbe practice of thte 1 moat 
successful agriculturists, and thus make available to the multitude what must 
otherwise continue tlje possession of the few. With us, amidst our compara¬ 
tively virgin conditions, experimental research must assume an even more 
important role than the celebrated English agronomist was disposed to allow 
if in a land that had in the course of centuries learnt, by bitter experience, 
what was profitable and what nnprofltable practice. It is not only called 
upon to show the rationale of the practice of those amongst us who are com¬ 
paratively successful; but, by a study of our own peculiar conditions, it should 
reduce to a minimum aimless halting after Improvement and unerringly 
point the nay of future progress. I have the conviction that to the extent 
that we are prepared to foster research work in agriculture, to that extent 
will our progress In this-line be ganged; and on its behalf, therefore, I make 
as Rtrong an appeal as Is In me to make. 

I deem It advisable here to attempt to clear up certain misconceptions that 
appear to me to have gathered in our midst around this question. Since the 
middle of last century exjKvimental research into agricultural questions has 
over the greater part of the world received considerable attention, and it 
certainly has not remained without re-echoes in South Australia. Off and on 
we have heard advocates of experimental work in our midst and it Is with 
all due deference to the opinions of others that I respectfully submit that too 
frequently it has been but a nntue that has been unfurled, whilst the spirit 
and essence of it have l>een overlooked. Not a few, for instance, confusing 
demonstration plots and their occasionally wonderful spectacular effects with 
the true experimental work that should always precede them, have advo¬ 
cated their dissemination over the length and breadth of the land. With 
all due respect I submit that, to establish demonstration plots without having 
first made provision for the exjjerimental work of which they should repre¬ 
sent the material results, amounts to placing the cart before the horse. I do 
not wish to depreciate the value of demonstration plots: they constitute the 
medium through which what has l>een acquired in the course of patient re¬ 
search can l>e ixqndnrized. It is obvious, however, that we must acquire 
first, and popularize or demonstrate afterwards. 

in the eouise of tills report 1 have already had occasion to advert to cer¬ 
tain indications of evident progress that have during latter years characterized 
our agricultural operations. 'Fhc fact that we have in the past been afforded 
but little opiwirtunlty for conducting real research work must remove all sting 
from the statement that the facts that have led to what progress has been 
achieved have resulted from a hnpp> hut purely fortuitous combination of cir¬ 
cumstances. or been divined by the intuition of genius. At this juncture it 
remains for us to decide whether the fate of our future progress is to be 
left to tne good offices of chance, or whether we are prepared to take mat¬ 
ters ill hand and shape our own destinies. 

1 am, of course, aware that there are many who are of opinion that enough 
of this work has noi been done in tin* past at the Itasowna’thy Agricultural 
College, and who would ullllngly throw on this institution tl»e whole burden of 
the work of the future. I fear much that those entertaining such views 
either overlook the fact that this institution is primarily a training ground for 
young men who In the future must earn their living from the land, or else 
they have but an inadequate idea of the lines on wnich such an institution 
should be conducted. The secret of the past success of the college as an 
educational institution lies principally in the special direction that has been 
given to the training. 1 have more or less intimate acquaintance with several 
similar institutions, !>oth here and abroad, and I have no hesitation in stating 
that no more effective system of agricultural training has yet been devised 
than that which has obtained in the past at Rose-worthy. The greater part 
of the land attached to the institution has been worked as a farm, on com¬ 
mercial lines, by the students themselves. What more thorough and convincing 
demonstration could be given them of wliat they may be expected to do when 
they take their own part in the struggle for life? So long as the College is 
worked on these lines there remains but little room for purely experimental 
work: not that I would deny that any work of this sort can*or even has been 
dobe at this institution. This is very far from being the case; but I have had 
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sufficient experience of educational institutions in which experimental work 
has completely swallowed up the training the latter are supposed to afford those 
Attending them, to know thal within certain limits the extension of experimen¬ 
tal work can only take place at the expense of the teaching value of the insti¬ 
tution. 

The importance to the State of experimental work in connection with the 
rural industries is evident to anybody who has given any thought to the 
matter. That in the past but little, if anything, has been done here in this 
direction, and that whilst in the Agricultural Bureau system we have in¬ 
valuable channels of dissemination and demonstration of what is established 
In the course of experimental research, we have not the means of carrying our 
any such work, must bo equally evident. I propose, therefore, making cer¬ 
tain suggestions with a view to remedying an anomalous situation and to giv¬ 
ing effect to what concerns the immtKliate necessities of our only industry. 
It will be necessary to call into existence what, for w ant of a better name, wig 
may term an “experiment station,*’ in no wise hampered with direct teaching 
operations. At the outside a limited number of young men who had gradu¬ 
ated at Roseworthy might be allowed, if they so desired it, to take up resi¬ 
dence there with a view to following out the work that might be in hand. 
The station should be connected with an average block of land and provided 
with laboratories and all appliances necessary to such work. Any attempt to 
enter Info the details of the work that could be undertaken by an institution 
of this kind would lead me beyond the limits of a general report. I must 
therefore content myself with the statement that it should embrace continuous 
re<*earch w ork into tine conditions that surround all our rural industries with 
a view* to discovering and indicating the most profitable lines along w r bich our 
exploitation of the <<oll should be continued. Incidentally it would lead to 
the improvement <'f old methods now r in use and the adoption of new ones, the 
economic fitness of which w*ould have l>een discovered. Too much stiess can¬ 
not he laid on the fact that not only should ample provision be made for the 
publication and dissemination of all information acquired, but it should be 
rendered imperative on the “experiment station*’ to keep complete record of 
its successes and failures alike, else, ns has occasionally occurred elsewhere, 
it would degenerate into a purely ornamental show place. I have had occasion 
to r<*fcr to the memorable experimental work of I .awe* and Gilbert; but of 
what value would l>e to-day or hereafter their 00 years of labour were it not 
for the careful and minute record of all facts connected therewith, which 
throughout all time will stand out as a monument to their industry and a bea¬ 
con to those who are able to follow in their footsteps? A record of work 
done is not onlj called for in the interests of those who should benefit by the 
existence of such an institution, but it would serve as a guarantiee to the 
public that til lie lat tor w*as justifying its existence. The establishment and 
maintenance of such an institution cannot take place without the expenditure 
of a certain amount of public money, i make laid to assert that in no othei 
direction is Mich expenditure* more needed, and in no other dilection can an 
equal return await it. I am far from advocating lavish outlay from the out¬ 
set. bet the institution be started first; let the lines of w*ork be laid down, and 
as occasion arises, and tno institution justifies its worth by the work it ac¬ 
complishes, funds will la* found to meet the requirements of tbe moment 
To attempt to indicate the direction in which free and voluntary gifts should 
flow may perhaps savohr somewhat of impe<rtinence; nevertheless, in a coun¬ 
try in which the wealthy owe their wealth, in most caws, to more or less 
direct connection with the soil, is It not surprising thht whilst universities, 
hospitals, and kindrpd institutions have been most generously endowed from 
private sources, agriculture, the mother and supporter of them all, has alone 
been overlooked? It Is but rarely that arise men like the late Sir J. B. Lawes, 
possessed of both tbe means and the inclination to follow out personally purely 
research work tn agriculture. Has not, however, agriculture a right to expect 
that In the generous distribution of superfluous wealth her claims upon those 
She has helped to enrich will no longer be ignored? 

As a first step towards the foundation of an “experiment station”—*, step 
which, In my humble opinion, should be taken without delay—I would sug¬ 
gest the acquirement of a suitable block of land and the appointment to the* 
department of a chemist, who would take charge of the Chemical branch of 
the work. It may positively be asserted that, without the aid of a chemist, no 
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expertmenial work of any value can be attempted; witness the action of Sir 
J. B. I.awes in associating with Jiimself, in life-long collaboration, Dr. Gil¬ 
bert; witness the numerous experiment stations in Europe and America. And 
here it might be well to clear up a misconception that appears to be general 
In this country in reference to the work of an agricultural chemist His time 
is generally conceived to be exclusively occupied in the examination and 
analysis of soils, manures, waters, and agricultural products generally that 
may be submitted to him. I would state that Whilst the cbemist attached 
to the station might occasionally undertake such work, should time allow, 
his main occupation would be the supervision and Interpretation of the che¬ 
mical aspects of questions that might form the object of experimental work. 
And I might lie allowed to add that it is the fact that this, the essential work 
of an agricultural chemist, has been generally overlooked in the other 
Htates; that although I believe we stand alone amongst the States of the 
Commonwealth without a depart mental chemist, yet in the matter of experi¬ 
mental work our ncightiourp can boast of no better record than ourselves. 

Although. j>erhaps, to a greater extent than any of the sister States, our 
prosperity is tied up with the prosperity of our rural Industries, yet neither in 
proportion to our territory nor to that of our population, is the annual Par- 
llamentarv grant voted towards their advancement In South Australia, when. 
compared with what fulfils a similar purpose in the neighbouring States. The 
figures below, collected from the latest official sources, indicate what is 
annually devoted to^vards the advancement of agriculture here and in the 
other States. These figures do not include what has been spent upon the ex¬ 
port of produce, forests, botanic gardens, and other special lines, such as 


£ftr.,00u voted for rabbit-proof fences in Western Australia:— 

New Bonth V ales .£84,641 

Victoria (exclusive of revenue from endowment lands set aside for 

the supiHM'l of Agricultural Colleges). 33,504 

Queensland . 31,548 

Western Australia . 16,187 

Booth Australia . 9,965 

Tasmania . 3,800 


1 have no wish either to justify or criticise expenditure that obtains else¬ 
where; nor o\on to urge that it Is our duty to keep up to the level that others 
have found It expedient to adopt I might, perhaps, be excused the observa¬ 
tion that this comparatively large expenditure of money would have been pfl*o~ 
duetlve of better mid more permanent results had a greater portion of it been 
allowed to take the direction of experimental and research work, instead of 
being absorbed almost entirely !n show demonstration work- the value of 
which Is always ephemeral, and ferquently more than questionable. If 1 
have at all referred to what Is (toue around us, it has been solely with a view 
to “bowing that we have been far from extravagant In the past, and that the 
creirftlon of no experiment station would not unduly inflate our usual Par¬ 
liamentary gT«nt. It may tie added that the £9,965 that we are at present 
allowed by no means represents the net cost of the Department to the State. 
From It should lie deducts! some £4,000 of revenue earned in various manners 
by the* Department. Were a sum equivalent to this revenue set aside to cover 
the cost of purely experimental research work, I can undertake to guarantee 
that the people of the State would soon have reason to rest satisfied that every 
penny of the money would have been well spent. I again earnestly urge 
consideration for tln^ most important question. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Offices of the Department of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Western Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Building , North Terrace , Adelaide . 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
the Office . The Library of Agricultural Literature possessed by the Department 
can be consulted by anyone desirous of doing so during ordinary office hours . 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The meetings of several of the Branches of the Bureau last month were 
taken up by reports from delegatee to the Annual Congress. As a full report 
of the Congress appeared in the October issue, and our funds are limited, it 
has been considered unnecessary to publish reports of this character unless 
there has been criticism or discussion on the papers read. 


Thioujih the courtesy of the Hon the Premier of Queensland, the services 
of Mi. Wilmot O. Qninnell M.R.O.V.P.. Government Veterinary Inspector in 
that State, werf placed at the disposal ol this Department in connection with 
the' swine fever outbreak in the South-East Mr. Quinn ell, in company with 
the Chief Inspector of Stock and the local inspector, spent over a week in 
the district, and after careful examination confirmed the diagnosis of the 
local authorities We are pleased to be able to say that the outbreak appears 
to be now well within control. 


A few months ago a number of parcels of roses sent from South Australia 
to Tasmania were refused admittance, and on enquiry from the Department of 
Agriculture we learned that the introduction of fruit trees, roses, and similar 
classes ol plants Into Tasmania, except from Victoria, was absolutely pro¬ 
hibited. As South Australia Is unquestionably freer from serious plant pests 
than any other State of the Commonwealth, our growers felt that they had 
just ground for complaint against the Inland State for shutting out our plants. 
The Hon. Minister of Agriculture for Tasmania was communicated with, and 
we have nnw been advised that, after fully considering the matter, he has 
decided to give South Australian nurserymen the same facilities as given to 
Victoria in this matter. 


The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society intimates 
that the committee pioposes to offer prizes at the March Show for samples of 
•wheat exhibited by Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr Aliek J. Murray, 
of Mount Crawford, has offered a £10 10/ cup as first prize, and conditions 
of exhibits will U* arranged shortly. This is a move in the right direction, and 
we hope that the members of the Bureau will heartily support the committee 
in its action. A good collection of wheat at the Adelaide Show would not 
only he of great interest to visitors, but would also lie the means of bringing 
the Bureau and Its work prominently before the public. 


During the past month we have had a visitor from the Sydney Naval Stores 
enquiring into the possibility of using South Australian olive oil for the Aus¬ 
tralasian fleet The Admiralty uses a good many thousands of gallons annually 
In Australasia, and all of It is Imported from southern Europe, but there is a 
natural desire to purchase from within the Empire if it ean be done, not only 
fiom patriotic motives, but also with a view to developing locals sources of 
supply of an article absolutely necessaiy to f the efficient working of the 
fleet. South iustralla can. and does, produce as fine olive oil as any country 
in the world, and there is a ready market for it in Australia. The price of this 
ofl, and the quality also, is too high for what Is required for naval purposes, 
but the fact that there is a large and certain market for a cruder oil at a fair 
price should offer every encouragement to our producers to plant more largely 
of olives. In addition to this we have all Australia as a market for our oil, 
and as ive cannot at present meet all demands, there should be considerabl 
development in the oil industry in the near future. Last year’s statistics 
show a production of 12,422 gallons of olive oil, and an export of 6,888 gallons, 
both figures showing a marked advance compared to the returns of a few 
years since. 
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On October 6 the Inspector of Fertilisers attended the Conference of Hills 
Blanches at Cherry Gardens, and. on October 14 paid a visit to Mr. A. L. 
McEwln’a farm, near Anama. for the purpose of seeing the results of the appli¬ 
cation of heavy dressings of muriate of potash and sulphate of potash oc 
wheat loud. These experiments are beiug carried out under the supervision 
or the Department, and a report of the returns will appear in The Journal 
at a later date. At present it is sufficient to say that the application of 
potash does not promise to be remunerative In this particular Instance. 
Where applied together with superphosphates the crops look a little better than 
where super, only has been applied, but the plots receiving potash only are 
verv inferior to either of the other plots. 


Besides attending to his usual work in connection with this office Mr. Qulnti 
has continued to lecture and demonstrate in fruit culture at the Agricultural 
College at Roseworthy and the School of Mines at Adelaide. At the first 
named place he bus continued to supervise the planting and work in connec¬ 
tion with the vegetable nml ornamental gardens. Mr. Quinn also attended 
the Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau held at 
Cherry Gardens 


During the month ending October 25, 11,051 bushels of fruit have been im¬ 
ported into South Australia. Of these 10,604 bushels were made up of 
bananas. Out of these 249 crates, equal to 498 bushels, were destroyed owing 
to actually containing, or being suspected of containing, the maggots of fruit 
flj. Xu rii»e bananas are admitted to the State now on account of this insect, 
and anj landed here are destroyed by being chopped up, dressed with carbolic 
add, and afterwards buried lieneatli the tidal rise in an adjoining swamp ac 
Port Adelaide. Within the same period 41 packages of trees and plants wer* 
admitted, and 8 detained !>ecause the usual declaration respecting the absence 
of phylloxera from the garden whence they were grown did not accompany 
them. 


Of the 5,546 bushels of fruit exported. 2,584 consisted of oranges, 1,021 of 
lemons, and 1,002 of bananas re-exported, the remainder being made up of 
10 different kinds of locally raised fruits. Vegetables to the extent of 2.334 
packages, or over 250 tons, were sent away to Broken Hill, and 68 parcels 
of growing plants were forwarded to interstate destinations, accompanied by 
the certificates of the inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec¬ 
tion Act. Inspectors Browu and Row ell toa\o been fully employed in attend¬ 
ing to this work 


The third sesslou of the Agricultural College year has begun with 51 names 
enrolled. Two studeuts left at the close of the second session, and the name 
of one student has been enrolled in the first year class for the regular course. 
During the month the Principal has attended meetings of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Narraeoorte. Bordertown, and Lyndoch, and Agricultural Shows at 
Balak'lava, Clare, and larlee, acting as judge for grain, cattle, and draught 
horses respectively. 


Mr. Thomson (Dairy lustructon visited the South-East during the past 
mouth, and addressed a meeting at Narraeoorte. At Peuola, Mount Gambler, 
and MUlicenr he gave olnvsenuiklug demonstrations, and inspected all the 
dairy factories. Experimental plots of grasses and clovers conducted by the 
Department at Mount Gambler were found to look very promising, and a small 
Wen under Now market oats showed a healthy appearance. Weekly ship¬ 
ments of butter are leaving the Government Depot for home markets, and the 
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usual examination te conducted by the Dairy Instructor, who semis report* 
fvltli suggestions to the factories shipping. Lectures on dairying at the Agri¬ 
cultural College are given as usual every Monday, and will l>e continued 
throughout the session. 


In the Government Gaactte of Thursday. October 29. His Excellency the 
Governor proclaimed the following weeds. viz.—Wild cotton (Gomphocarpn* 
frutlcosus), false caper (Euphorbia lathyris), and Cape ttilip (Homerta co«ina) 
to be noxious weeds. Po far as we know the wild cotton is mainly confined 
to the gullies and hills around Waterfall Gully; the false caper to the sandy soil* 
near the eastern shores wf St. Vincent’s Gulf, but the Cape tulip has spread 
over a considerable area of country. The last named weed was illustrated 
in the September issue, but another sissies, with a single, upright leaf, and 
large, bright, orange-red How era, is also plentiful in various districts south of 
Adelaide. It is proposed to publish "olonied illustrations of the other two 
plants when we can secure suitable specimens foi the purpose. 


THE FERTILISERS ACT. * 

During October an Amending Fertilisers Dill passed both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, and having been assented to by His Excellency the Governor 
has now become law. Bc\ond formal clauses the Bill only contains three 
snort sections which the past three .tears* work lins shown to be necessary 

home doubN arose Iasi year whether guano came within the definition of 
‘ lertfllser’* given m the Fertilisers Act. A short Clause in the Amending Bill 
makfs the word fertilise! to Include every article tor use as a fertiliser of the 
>oil, except farmyard oi stable manure, crude nightsoil, crude offal, seaweed, 
or tnuli other materials as the Governor may from time to time exempt from 
the opi ration of the Vet 'Phis will remo\e any doubt on the subject. 

The second—a most important section—deals with the sale of adulterated or 
interior fertilisers Section 10 of the Fertilisers Act makes it an offence for 
any dealer to ‘’sell, or exhibit or offer for sale” any fertiliser deficient in the 
gnaranteed constituents Practically iwery farmer believed that if the 
Inspector found any dealer with bags containing fertilisers that did not come 
up to the guarantee the Department would be able to prosecute the offenders. 
Last year thiee cases of tins character arose, and when the necessary instruc¬ 
tions were sent to the Crown Law Department we were advised that we could 
only succeed in any action if we had evidence that the bags which w$ya 
sampled were ‘‘sold, exhibited for sale, or offered tor sale.*’ Although we 
knew' that tlu* m mure was actuary sold, we could not produce evidence to 
prove it, consequently no further action w t us taken by the Department. A* 
the whole tenor of the Fertilisers Act showed that Parliament recognised that 
It was impossible for the ordinary purchaser of manure to adequately protect 
himself against fraud, the Department asked that it should be made an offence 
foa any dealer to have in hie possession or control any registered brand of 
fertiliser that was deficient in Its constituents beyond the margin allowed by 
the Act. This margin is equivalent to a value of 7/ per ton, and should be 
ample to enable the manufacturer to avoid any risk of prosecution by the De¬ 
partment for fraud. In the Amending Bill full effect is given to the request 
of the Department * 

The third new' section makes it necessary for aM retailers of fertilisers to 
follow the guarantee ot the importer or manufacturer who registers the 
guarantee of any particular brand. 
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AN OPENING FOR DRIED VEGETABLES. 

Under the hearting of '‘Openings for British Trade” The Boarcf. of Trad$ 
Journal for 8epteml>er publishes details concerning recent contracts of the 
Board of Admiralty for the purchase of dried or evaporated vegetables, which 
we reproduce lb full below. With hundreds of tons of potatoes and onions 
going to waste In our south-eastern districts during the past season, it Is mani¬ 
fest that “evapiorating” or “drying” might with advantage be hart recourse 
to with a view to absorbing inevitable surpluses and regulating local prices. 
It appears certain that a local company could be profitably brought Into exist¬ 
ence for that purpose In the neighbourhood of Mount Gambler. Perhaps, 
too, the new settlements on the Murray might find here an outlet for some 
of the <»\ul)eraut produce of their rich irrigated lands. The Industry is not 
new to South Australia, as for several years past Mr. F. A. Pulletne and 
others have successfully demonstrated its advantages to the producer. 

In connection with the revised scale of victualling which wffll come into 
force in His Majesty's Nn\v on October 1, the Board of Admiralty directs 
attention to the lnct that the decision to include preserved vegetables In the 
scale has already rendered large purchases of these goods necessary. and that 
it Is anticipated that supplies of similar magnitude will be required annually 
for the future. The board points out that of 18 firms noted for the supply 
of these articles only one ikihscsscs a factory In the United Kingdom, the 
remainder being Uamulian, French, German, or Dutch, and they state the 
following as being among the reasons which have been adduced for the 
comparative failure to establish an Industry in preserving vegetables In this 
country 

ta) The great demand for fresh vegetables, and consequent high prices; 

(b) The excess of moisture in vegetables grown In this country, rendering 
them unsuitable for drying; and 

(c) The high rate of wages prevailing in the United Kingdom. 

The following are the conditions of contract for recent supplies 

1. Qunlltv, Specification, Ac.—The vegetables to l>o supplied under the con¬ 
tract shall bo answerable In every respect to the following specification, and 
shall be m all respects equal to the samples accepted:— 

The vegetables shall be preserved by drying, desiccating, or evaporating, and 
shall bo equal in all respects to the approved samples. 

They shall be of the latest growth and best quality, carefully cleaned and 
well preserved shall be free from adulteration and from all chemical preserva¬ 
tives, colouring matter, or metallic Impurities. 

# They shall not contain more than 12 per cent, of moisture. 

The vegetables consist of the following descriptions:— 

Potatoes in slices. Carrots, shredded. 

Haricot Beans. Cabbage. 

Beans, shredded or whole. Spinach. 

Onions. Mixed vegetables. 

The five latter descriptions shall l«» compressed. The mixed vegetables 
shall consist of—Potato. 50 |*>r cent: onion, 25 per cent.; carrot. 25 per cent.; 
well blended. 

They shall be packed in 1-lb.. 2-lb.. 5-Th., and 10-Ib. tins, hermetically 
sealed 

The tins shall be painted or lacquered, so that the palut or lacquer will not 
easily rub off or chip. 

The tins shall be packed In sinmg export cases, each containing 25 |b. or 
50 H>. net, in the following proportions, viz.:—25-lb, case consisting of one 
11Mb., one 5-lb., fonr 2-0*., and two 1-Tb. tins; 50-lb. case consisting of two 
10-lb, two 5^b., eight 2-lb. and four l-!b. tine. Each tin shall bear a label 
giving the quantity and description of the contents, and clear instructions as 
to the b«'st method ol cooking. 

The date and year of preparation to be marked on the side of each case, 
together with the name of the contractors. So other marks or labels will 
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bo allowed. This does not exclude any private mark for contractor’s own 
guidance. 

2. Warranty.—The goods shall be warranted to keep fit for use and In good 
condition on board ship, and in any climate, for a period of two years from 
rhe date of delivery Into store, and all condemned within that period shall be 
replaced by the contractors free of charge. 

The following shows the quantities of preserved vegetables procured by 
recent tenders:— 


Potatoes in siloes.in 23-IT>. cases 

Potatoes In slices.in 50-lb. cases 

Beaus, shredded or whole. In 25-lb. cases 

Beans, shredded or ^liole .in 50-Ib. cases 

Haricot beans.in 23-Ib. cases 

Haricot beaus.in 50-lb. cases 

Compressed mixed vegetables.m 25-lb. cases 

Onnpressod mixed vegetables .in 50-Tb. cases 

(\m.pressed cabbage, dark green curly . in 25-Ib. cases 

romprossed onblaigo, dark green curly .. in 50-Ib. cases 

Compressed carrots, shredded.m 25-lb. cases 

Compressed carrots, shredded.in 50-lb. coses 

Compressed spinach.m 25-lb. cases 

Compressed spinach.in 50-Ib. ca*es 

Compressed onions.in 25-lb. cases 

Compressed onions.In 50-lb. cases 


12,350 lb. 
37,150 lb. 
8,250 lb 
24,750 lb. 
2,050 lb. 
0,200 lb. 

4.100 lb. 

12.400 lb. 

9.100 lb. 

27.400 lb. 

4.100 lb. 

12.400 lb. 
9,000 lb. 

26,900 lb. 
2,050 lb. 
0,200 lb. 


OIDIUM AND SULPHURING. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 
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appraise at their true value the lessons we had learnt many years back. 
It might be argued with equal justification that umbrellas are now a thing 
o* tlio pa**t in South Australia, as to omit some of the precautions that expe¬ 
rience lias shown to be essential to the successful development of our crops. 
The practice of sulphuring against oidium has in many districts become 
almost a forgotten art, and in face of weather conditions unusually favourable 
to the development of the parasite a few words as to the best means of keep¬ 
ing it in check should not prove out of place. 

The fact that of late years evidences of the presence of the disease may not 
have been apparent to the casual observer should not lead us to infer that 
the drought has succeeded in stamping it out. The oidium parasite, just as 
much as the red rum fungus in the wheats eld, is present in 
every vineyard to-day. awaiting favourable opportunities to spread 
over our vinos. There is no year, however dry, in which 
It does not find some means ' of completing its cycle of 
vegetation and of leaving behind It spores ready to take advantage of more 
favourable seasons. The difference between tbe dry and the moist season lies 
simpdy in the fact that in the former the damage done is insignificant, and 
pusses unnoticed, whilst in the latter the value of the crop may be endangered. 

The conditions that favour the development (ft oidium consist in a suitable 
combination of moisture and heat. In heat, even in the earlier part of the 
season, it is impossible to imagine Hint we should ever be lacking; moisture, 
on the other hand, is frequently not sufficiently abundant to result ultimately 
In much damage to our crops. Thus far the present spring hag been unusually 
favoured by frequent showers; and the temperature, whilst probably below 
our normal mean for the time of the year, has not been sufficiently low to 
absolutely check the parasite in the early stages of its development We 
ma* anticipate, therefore, during the present month, unless weather condi¬ 
tions prove unusually adverse, a fairly free development of oidium in most nr 
our vine districts. 
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There are «inn> in whose minds oidlum is associated solely with the white 
greasy film that envelops the fruit as It approaches maturity. Undoubtedly 
It is at till* stnge that the damage done m most apparent; nevertheless, at an 
earlier date it is responsible for much that frequently escapes observation. 
The fungus attacks every green portion of the viue; that is, every portion 
em eloped by mu outer layer of chlorophyl tearing cells— the wood in its 
early stages, the leaves, the tendrils, the flowers, and the fruit prior to “turn¬ 
in'?." It Is with tlve flowers that we are mainly concerned iu Xpvember. The 
old.iiin fnugu'* may attack tl»e latter as they open; and interfere materially 
with tin* setting of the fruit, and consequently with the chances of the crop. 
Vigilance during tin* present month cannot, therefore, be too strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Fortunately this disease, which at one time appeared to threaten the very 
existence of the vinegrowlng industry in Europe, is easily dealt with. Sulphur, 
If projierly applied is an infallible remedy, and no amouut of more or less 
specious advertising should induce vinegniwers to substitute for it any new 
specifh Unlike most other fungus parasites of plants, Erysiphe Tucker! (the 
oidiutu fungus! is purely external; that is. it creeps on the surface of the 
tissues on which it preys, and is not embedded within them, it draws its 
sustenance from them by emitting small "haiistoria," or suckers, which pene¬ 
trate the surface <a*lls and exhaust them of the materials they are elaborating 
for the benefit of the wlioly plant. If the film, which covers the affected 
parts, and which represents ’the vegetation and fruit-bearing organs of the 
parasite, be carefully rublied off. beneath will be apparent a series of red 
sjsits. representing the jmints of Insertion of the suckers. In the winter 
these spots darken, and are represented on the wood by black patches, or small 
spots tin* size of a pill’s head, according as they coalesce, or remain in isola¬ 
tion The cells of the parasite are exceedingly delicate, and exposed and 
unprotected on the surface ot leaves and wood they are easily disorganized 
bv contact with the finely powdered •mlphur, uuder the Influence of ldgli 
teiii|M*rature. What is the exact action of sulphur in this resjieet appears 
still to bo somewhat obseme. Some maintain that direct contact with the 
purl hies ol sulphur is essential: others, without denying tin* action of con¬ 
tact. believe that the sun draws out equally effective sulphur fumes; others 
belli\e In slow oxidation and the formation of sulphur dioxide; others, again, 
iu the possible formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. Perhaps ull the actions 
here referred to come Into plaj. and fortunately none of them need cause us 
to alter the practices that long oxjierience has shown to be the best. 

The more impalpable the sulphur dust the lietter. It Is ultimately more 
effective, at.d in virtue of the greater smface It can be made to cover, it Is 
more economical. The finest “flowers of sulphur” are obtained by a process 
of sublimation. Their use. hnwexer. cannot generally be recommended owing 
to perceptible proimrtiop of sulphuric acid, which is always present, and 
increases tin* dangers of ophthalmic troubles to those who are applying the 
“flowers” on a windy dav. ({round sulphur, though never equally flnciy 
divided, can always be obtained nullable for the purpose. The sulphur should, 
however always lie carefully examined prior to purchase*, and on no account 
should a coarse powder be accepted. When, as Is frequently the case, large 
anas have to Is* sulphured several times hi the course of a season the cost 
of the material used lieeouies a matter of serious consideration. It may, there¬ 
fore* !h» noted here that when sulphur is used in the pure state, far more Is 
placed on ihe vines than Is actually necessary. If any less expensive material 
of eounlly tine texture* Is at hand it may with advantage be mixed half and 
half with the sulphur. This practice is particularly advantageous if the inert 
raptorial Is (lurk in colour, as would lie the case with soot; it helps to absorb 
the heat rays, and renders more effective and rapid the action of the rfUlphur 
particle*. It Is lmnlly necessary to point out that such a mixture could uot 
bo relied upou unless the sulphur had been intimately and thoroughly mixed 
with the inert powder. 

Connected with the success of sulphuring are several points that should 
always be botW In mind. It is essential, particularly in the early season, be- 
fote the great summer heat reigns supreme, that every green portion of the 
plants lie coated with a flue layer of sulphur. This result can only be 4ecur*>d 
by ^plying the sulphur on dry leaves. If the leaves are moist the powder 
gathers up In balls, and when the moisture evaporates, and the itin beat 
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makes Itself felt, much of the fungus escapes direct contact with the sul¬ 
phur, And continues the Invasion unmolested. Dry sulphur has no specially 
adhering properties, and, particularly if somewhat coarse, is apt to be blown 
away by the winds. It follows that it should only l>e applied when condi¬ 
tions favour its immediate action. Hence it liehoves us to remember that 
unless the sun temperature is comparatively high it remain** inert, and pend- 
in#: Us use may l>e blown away before opportunities for action may have 
crisen. In ibis connection, therefore, in the spring days, if the weather i» 
cold, sulphur should only be applied in the forenoon: what is applied in the 
latter half of the day may have to wait 24 or 48 hours, or longer, before enter¬ 
ing upon a period of activity, and in the meanwhile it may lvnve become scat¬ 
tered to the four corners of the earth. In a i>eriod of hot weather such a 
piecaution is, of course, unnecessary. Later on, when the object is the pro¬ 
tection of the fully formed fruit, difficulties of another order occasionally 
arist. The heat ruay be such aR to Induce "scalding*' of the berries by direct 
contact with sulphur in the burning hours of tlie day. Here, again, but for 
another reason, early morning sulphuring is to Ik 1 recommended. In the 
Loith of Africa, where similar climatic conditions obtain, but where bush 
v*pj es alone art grown, it is customary to project the sulphur between the 
viues, so as to avoid direct contact with the fruit. It is maintained that In 
such conditions the great heat of the summer sun produces such a rapid evolu¬ 
tion of sulphur fumes as to be generally effective ugaingt the parasite. I 
an. inclined to doubt the efficacy of tills practice for trellis vines; nor, In 
fact, have 1 ever had the opportunity at personally testing it, even for bush 
vines. 

It should be remembered that in warm da.ts the parasite flourishes best in 
the shaded portion's of the vine. In tact, high sun temperature will destroy 
it or shoots that are exposed or In contact with the soil. The plants should 
tin refore be caret idly opened out and sulphured with particular care In those 
portions that the sun caunot reach. 

It Is very generally the practice here to apply the sulphur by means of a 
small bag, of ojieu texture, which is simply shoked over the vines. The 
practice lias, no doubt, rapidity of action to recommend it, but I must raise 
a protest against it, as being both wasteful and dangerous. Insides being 
frequently ineffective. It is wasteful, because it invoUes the use of twice 
cn three times as much sulphur us is actually required; it is dangerous, be¬ 
cause it compels the workman to do Ids work in a cloud of sulphur, much to 
tie detriment nf his eyesight. It is ineffective, lieeause, whilst prodigally 
wasting sulphur In places, it frequently misses those portions that are most in 
need of it. Spinilal sulphuring bellow’s are made for the purpose, but I much 
piefrr the knapsacks, by means of which the sulphur is. ho to speak, sprayed 
on to the leaws in a tine dust. The sulphur knapsacks economise sulphur; 
thej enable the workman to apply it evenly wherever required; and they 
enable him to keep out of the dust, so injurious to his eyesight 

A w r arm day, with a slight wind, should be choweu for the operation, and 
the man sulphuring can thus work with the wind, and avoid inconvenience 
to himself. Should rain follow immediately, the operation must be repeated. 
Vines may be sulphured whilst in full bloom, without danger to the setting 
of the fruit. It lias, in fact, been asserted that, if anything, the fumes are 
helpful to the proper consummation of this physiological act. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER PRUNING OF DECIDUOUS 

TREES. 

By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Xi is a well-known fact that any reduction of its foliage in spring or sum- 
n,er weakens a fruit tree in due proportion. When, however, only certain 
branches are defoliated, tlie weakening action is felt more particularly by 
those portions ot the tree. Advantage is taken of this localizing Influence 
ol leaf reduction in the shaping of young trees. Every one who has trained 
a fruit tree will have noted inequalities in the growths of the shoots, which 
are destined to form the main arms. By restraining the extension of the 
stronger shoots for a necessary period the weaker ones may be enabled to 
leugtheii and raise their growing tips to an altitude equal to that gained by 
the others. The umarming law which causes a stronger flow of sap to the 
higher points of growth will then operate with greater equality to all of the 
shoots, and men* even advancement may be generally obtained. 

In practice this operation consists of 
pinching out the sappy tip of the strong 
shoots on the young tret* when they 
have attained a length of about eight 
inches or more. This is illustrated in 
Plate 1. If, as is sometimes the cose 
with young apple tre«s, the topmost 
bud or tw r o alone starts into growth, 
this oi>eratIon may l»e performed bef< re 
these shoots gain even the length sug 
gested above. By this means the dor¬ 
mant buds are often excited into ac¬ 
tivity, and the desired number of main 
shoots secured. At the same time, a 
crescent shaped notch cut crosswise 
above each obstinate bud will assist in 
securing the desired result. (See Plate 
2 .). 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the buds 
all along the stem of the young tree 
will start into growth, and it is neces¬ 
sary to restrain some of these. After 
selecting those most suitably situated 
for forming the main arms of the fu¬ 
ture tree—and consecutive shoots 

should be avoided, df possible, for this 
purpose—the othens remaining should 
not be rubbed off completely, but their 
points should be pinched off from time 
to time to subordinate them. The leaf¬ 
age upon these lower twigs will shade 
the tree stem, and assist in the vege¬ 
tative functions of the tree. The lower 
twigs on the stem of the tree in Plate 
1 have been treated In this way. In 
the case of an accident to one of the 
main shoots one of these stunted shoots 
may prove useful for replacing it, and 
thus retain the balance of the main Mate 1- Young Plum Tree, with tip 
limbs around the stem. It is often of strongest shoot pinched out to throw 
necessary to continue to regulate the the ®ap ,uto the lower leaders. The 
development of the leading shoots in *hoom on the stem not required as 
this manner fop several seasons, before leaders have also been pinched back, 
a well-balanced head is secured. 

When grown under very favourable conditions the young apricot trees will 
sometimes require further manipulation during the season of active vegeta¬ 
tion. The growth upon these trees will often ascend so rapidly that the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate 2.—Young Apple Tree. Fig. 1 was topped at “P” to start dormant bud 
Fig. 2 bIiows the bud started into gtowth. 



Plate 3.—Typical growth on Peach Branch. Shoot# marked “ S ” only crowd the .. 
others, and should be removed. See Plate 4. 
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rigidity of the branches is unequal to the weight they are called xipon to sup¬ 
port consequently breakage or contortion takes place. Where these young 
leaders have reached a height of 2* ft. to 3 ft., and are still growing vigo¬ 
rously, It is advisable to cut them back to about one-half their length, and 
allow them to make subdividing shoots during the same season. This opera¬ 
tion is. however, onlv suggested to meet exceptional cases, when pinching has 
felled to stiffeu the shoots, and is not recommended for general application. 

During the first few seasons after the apricot and peach trees reach a fruit- 
hearing age they are usually flushed with vigour,- which causes too many 
annual shoots to start, into growth. These are all clad in foliage, the density 
of which soon shrouds the lower portions in deep shade. If permitted to 
remain, this crowded condition will result in weakly branches on the lower 
parte Mug made still weaker or being killed outright. Those remaining will 
not receive sufficient light and air to harden and mature the bark and wood 
on their lower extremities in time to form good wood and flower buds thereou. 



Plato 4.—Showing Peach Branch after removing surplus shoots. 


To avoid this undesirable result it is necessary In the early summer to rub off 
completely all crowded shoots. Those remaining should be spaced, so that 
the light may pass very freely around each one, not only at the tlmq of doing 
the disbudding, but wheat the shoot has increased in siae (see Plates 3 and 4). 
This disbudding throws the energies of the tree into fewer shoots, and secures 
the greater uniformity in slse and value of the fruit shoots the following 
winter. 

On the peach tree the shoots left at the winter pruning for fruit bearing 
will require attention about the same time. • Borne of these will have set a 
fruit or fruits near to the extreme tip; between these and the base many 
shoots may have started out A terminal shoot is necessary to draw the sap 
up to and piu# the fruit, and it may also be desirable to encourage young 
growth to come from near the base of the fruit-carry Jug shoot, so that no 
gap win be left when it has fulfilled its mission, and is removed at next win¬ 
ter’* pruning. To secure this the young shoots upon the centre of the branch 
should be rubbed off, and the terminal shoot beyond the fruit pinched. The 
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removal of these growth* penults the light to reach the base buds, and the 
temporary check caused by pinching tha terminal point throws the sap into 
them. Again, some of these shoots left for fruit bearing have set no peaches; 
these should l>e cut hack to the base buds, or to where shoots arise uear to 
the base. This prevents undue extension, and starts the replacing 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate 5.—Typical fruit shoots of Peach. Fig. 1 bean fruits (P) on the lower portion only; 
Fig. 2 is quite barren. 


shoots, from or near to the parent branch (see Fig 2 In Plates 6 and 6)- In 
other instances some of them* winter pruned fruit shoots have set their fruits 
on the lower portlou of their length, and in such cases they should be 
shortened Iwtck to wliem the outer j>earh 1$ attached If a shoot accompanies 
such a fruit. If there is no umxmI shoot-arising from the point of attachment 
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then the old shoot should bo reduced to where the first new growth Is found 
beyond the topmost peach (see Fig 1 in Plates 3 and 0). This prevents undue 
extension, admits light to other buds, and simplifies the next winter pruning. 

Very vigorous peach trees will require attention later In season. It will 
b» found that, notwithstanding the nlxne treatment, there is a tendency for 



Fig. 1. Fig 2. 

Plate 6.—Treatment suggested tor shoots shown on Plate f> in order to securing a 
renews! of the fruiting wood neat the base of the shoot 


many growth* near to the summit of the leading branches-which on a tree 
of less vigour would be good fruit shoots—to compete with the leading wood 
sheets in strength. Some of these should be taken out completely in late 
summer—say early in March—so that ^utticlent sunlight may lie admitted to 
ripen the wood, and cause the buds near the base of each shoot to develop 
(To be continued.) 


APRICOT FRUIT PULP FOR EXPORT. 

In reply to a correspondent who wrote for particulars respecting the pulping 
of apricots, and asking whether it was advisable to send the fresh fruits to 
the seaboard to be pulped, Mr. Quinn has supplied the following information, 
which might be of use to some of our growers.— 

Owifig to the coinparativelv inexpensive nature of the workiug plant re¬ 
quired, and the damage the fresh fruit is liable to incur in transit to the sea 
board, It la advisable to process the apricots in the orchard. With the excep¬ 
tions of Messrs. T. and W. Snge, of Siegersdorf and Angaston respectively, 
I know of no grows* In this State who has taken up this business The 
'Initial effoctq <of these gentlemen were only moderately successful, owing, 
as Mr. W. Sage Informs us, to the tins proving inferior, and because they failed 
to test each one prior to packing it for the voyage. The Messrs. Sage made 
ttutr cooking vats from ordinary square sheet iron tanks, which were out 
down to accommodate the tins In a standing position, while the sterilising 
process was going on. These tanks were built over a furnace constructed for 
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the burning of wood as fuel. The tins seut out from Loudon a* samples of 
those used by Continental packers are round and cylindrical In shape. They 
measure 5$ in. in diameter by 10 in. in depth, and their reputed holding 
capacity is about 10 lb. of pulp. The loose lids or .studs should not be less 
than 3 in. in diameter. An opening of this size facilitates the filling and re¬ 
filling w lien the*partially cooked fruits subside. Ten of these tins are packed 
In a case, which has a strengthening partition across the middle. 

The process of pulping followed in Victoria lias been, with slight local 
modifications, as follows:—The fruits must lx* ripe, but not squashy, and the 
size is not so important a factor ns the flavour and general quality. The pits 
are renwned. and the halved 1 cults are packed Into the tins—not thrown in 
anyhow—until the tin is completely filled. If the apricots are very firm a 
very little water is added, but if partly juicy this is not adopted. The ting 
arc tlKii stood either in a cage or on a falsi* perforated bottom in the boiler, 
with water reaching within an inch or so of their tops. If a lid can be used 
over the boiler the sterilizing will be hastened and heat conserved. The water 
in the boiler is kept at a boiling point until the* contents of the tins are par¬ 
tially cooked but sterilized throughout If a thermometer is used, see that 
the contents of the tins are heated above iso Fabr., and kept at that for some 
minutes. The fruit must not be reduced to a mush. As the cooking proceeds 
the contents of the tins subside considerably, and they must be refilled with 
similar fruits from some nf the adjoining tins. When sufficiently cooked the 
tins are lifted out, and the lids soldered, leaving a ertud hole only In each one. 
They are then replaced into the bath the temperature again raised to the 
abovenamed degree, at or above which they should be finally soldered down. 
The tins are then stood in a w r ell-ventilated ]>ositlon to cool. In a week or ten 
days they should be tested individually by being submerged in hot water. 
If the tins are not perfectly air-tight, the air will escape through the leak, 
and the bubbles be detected These leaky tins should be retreated and sol¬ 
dered, and not sent as first-grade pulp. The chief poiuts of importance are:- 

(1) . Good firm fruit-not rubbish. 

(2) . Stout, sound tlus. 

(3) . Complete and careful filling of the tins. 

(4) . Careful sterilization—not over-cooking. 

(5) . Testing each tin of pulp prior to packing. 

(0). Packing the tins securely in a strong case. 

The market in London varies from season to season for fruit pulps. When 
the English and Continental fruit crops are good it won't pay our growers to 
pulp. The cable advices are distinctly promising this year, and good prices 
are likely to be obtained in London. As the cable usually advises us of the 
prospects of the European fruit crops sufficiently early to permit the necessary 
tins, &e., being obtained, pulping should be remunerative to those who watch 
the market closely. If carried on in conjunction with drying, It should be a 
valuable outlet for apricots grown upon cheap land, without the cost of irri¬ 
gation. The grower of currants who already possesses a drying plant, trays, 
&c., and w ho has cheap land, should consider whether apricot growing could 
not be worked with the currants. The apricots, if dried, would be off the 
trays in time for the currants to occupy them. Although the cost of a pulp 
ing plant should not l*s high, it would also be worth while a number of 
growers, w hose garden are close together, considering whether they could 
not \voi*k on a co-operative principle in establishing a pulping plant. One 
of themselves, if exjierienced, could then superintend the work, or they 
could engage a competent man if a larger quantity were to be pulped. 

According to advices received by the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
the 10-IT>. tin is the ty]>o preferred in London, A consignment of 03$ toas 
sent by the Goulburn Valley growers in 3901 cost £2 per ion for labour in 
pulping, tins cost Old. each, cases 1/5 each, while freight, commissions, a&d 
other charges brought the costs to £13 per ton. The Goulburn Valley Associa¬ 
tion have received advises that, owing to the shortage in the English soft 
fruits, there will probably be a good market for apricot pulp at £23 to £25 
per ten; at even £20 ptr ton it snould pay our growers to test the market more 
especially as the shipment of several hundred tons of pulp would steady the 
price locally and thus benefit the growers In an indirect way. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES. 

Although apple tr**e» art* only Just setting their fruits. growers who intend 
to ship their produce to Jxmdon must at this early date make their airange 
meats for awnring sjaiee in the steumerH engaged in the trade, or be depen¬ 
dent upon those who speculate in freight, and buy apitles to All up the spnc* 
secured. Taken altogether, last season’s results were very encouraging, and 
with a reasonable reduction in freight ntul in the cost of fruit eases then* 
should l>e an almost unlimited market for our fruit in England. With the 
high rates that have prevailed iu the past, fruit has to la* sold at such a 
price in London that it is beyond the reach of any but the wealthy classes. 
With a reduction of, say. 2/ to 2/H per rase In the total charges, it should 
be ixxssible to sell our apples at a price uhicli. while returning a profit to 
the grower, would place them withiu the mich of ten times the number of 
people who cun lmy at present rates. 

Last year the mail companies charged 85/ per ton freight, to which 5/ 
tier ton lighterage war added, making the total !H>/, or. say, 3/11 per case, 
the Holt steamers, leaving the Port Adelaide wharf, charged 73/ per ton. 
equal to about 3/4 per case. This year the freight charges have l***n reduced 
somewhat, and, although, when compared with the mfces at which frozen 
lambs and mutton are carried, growers hare good ground for considering 
them still too high, the reduction will Is* none the less welcome. The P. & <), 
and the Orient-Pacific mail steamers offer freight at 77/0 per ton (lees a rebate 
ot S/ per ton to be paid in May of ehch yenri to sldpi>ers entering into a two 
year’s extract to give these companies tlie first refusal of any fruit they may 
have to ship. Messrs. George Wills A Go., as agents for the Holt Hlue Funnel 
line, offer freight at 70/ per ton. and for Lund’s IWue Anehoi line at 05/ per 
ton, without any stipulation in resect to shipping by other lines. This will 
ri (luce the freight charges to approximately 3/5 per otse by the mail steamers. 
3/1 i**r caw by the Holt line, and 2/10 by the Lund line. The following are 
the dates of the advertised sailings of the resiiective steamers:— 


February 18 -Orient-Pacific line. 

M« rcli 

il Orient-P ciftc liiw 

25 -I\ & O. line. 

April 7 

P. A O. line. 

March 3--Orient-Pacific line. 

.. VJ 

-Lund line. 

” 3- Holt line 

” 14 

Orient-Pacific line. 

** 10- 1*. A* O. line. 

” 15 

Holt line. 

“ 15— I mud line. 

” 21 

P. iV O. line. 

“ 17- Orient-Pacific line. 

“ 28 

Orient-Pacific line. 

“ 23—Holt line. 

May 3- 

P. & O. line. 


24—P. & (). line. 


Applications for space must be made to the OHeut-Paeittc and P. A O. agents 
not later than November 25, 1903, mid to the Holt and Lund agents before 
November 20. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm., 

By J. D. Towak, Principal Agricultural College. 

The past month has been an especially active one. The farm teams were 
ke-pt busy working the follows until the ha.v cutting, which began In real 
earnest on October 19, since which time three machines have been constantly 
at work. The shearing was finished early in the month. Owing to the 
large number of store sheep on hand at shearing time, we have more wool 
to sell this season than in the two previous seasons combined. 

The Crops.—The first plots reedy for the binder were the cross-drilled 
plots at the west end of the “Islland.” These were College selection, sown 
April 28-80, one&half cross-drilled with the same variety, and the other crossed 
with Defiance, a late variety. The College selection is an early variety, and 
these two plots began to show considerable red rust The other seedlngs 
of this variety are showing but slight attacks of the rust, which promise 
in no way to affect the yield of grain. From thp above plots the machines 
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went to the Tape oats anti the Calcutta oath nml wheat, which w ic oo 
October 19 in prime condition for ha>\ About 20 acres of the ralcutta oats 
were left to ripen, and Ih» cut and threshed tor grain. Leaving die later 
\arietles—Newman's, Dart's lmi>erlal. and Detinue the binders began on 
the Kind’s in Flett's, about (Mi acres of which will be cut for ha* and the 
remainder left for grain. lied mat lias apjienred more cr less m nearly ail 
the varieties. A rejnort of the extent to which the dlfferenl wheats are 
affected will form a part of next month's notes 

lave Stock.-—Those who have seen the College animals froqueiitl* m imst 
years say thev have never looked better. The cattle and sheep aiv rolling 
fat,* the breeding sows living on posture only, are tit for the lwtclierV block, 
while the horses, though working hard every day. are in tine etuidition The 
feed the past winter has been of great \ariety, excellent quality, an 1 abun¬ 
dant. The prnsjject of abundance for the ensuing months is also go nl, and 
with seedlngs of rain? hi the "various fallows, now making a health* growth, 
there is orery lioi>e of a continued supply of green fml for the sli *ep well 
into the summer. The silos are well filled with green Imrley and wheat, 
which we have every reason to belie* e will turn out fresh and nwetizing 
for the cows when a»ll other feed will have become ini relied and dr>. Since 
writing the last notes two foals have been born, a pure-bred Jersey bull 
calf, a gift from Mr. S. S. Kalli, has been received, and a 2-tooth pure-tired 
Lincoln ram purchased from Mr. J. H. Aligns. On October 14 *\e solc| 43 
mixed land)** m the Adelaide market, these being tlie season's cnlR They 
averaged 12/7 per head. Ten Dorset-horns brought 1(5/7 ouch. The* farm 
is completely sold out of Berkshire pigs, with orders booked ahead for 2o 
young ones 

I taring the jwist liiuutli visits have lieen received from member and neigh¬ 
bours ol the following Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau* Beeves Plains, 
Golden Grove, Gawler Itiver, MaUnla, and Lyndoeh: also from the Gawler 
Agricultural Society, and small parties from several phices. making a total 
of about l. r »0 visitors, who during the month iusiiected the institution, and 
have given it the encouragement of friendly criticism. This method or visiting 
the College is more satisfactory, lwth to (’allege officials and visitors, than the 
general inspection day. when the people throng in hundreds. The season 
of the year is better for seeing the crops than early in September, and the 
staff and visitors each have more time to give attention to the other Visi¬ 
tors are always welcome, and there is no better way iu which the mfhicr.ee 
of the Collect 1 can 1 m» exerted than through the example of its fields, crops, 
and flocks. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffrk, Supkrivikndknt of Vinryaup. 

Tiider the influence of the wanu weather experienced during die lust month 
the vines are making rapid growth The season has been exceptionally favour¬ 
able to the starting of young vinps, for. though the rainfall is Mow the aver¬ 
age. frequent light sliowers have fallen to keep the soil moist. *llie total 
rainfall for the year up to date is under 14 inches; but, notwithstanding this, 
tin* growth on the viues is stronger thou in previous years. This 1 1 a grant 
ertent is probably due to the manures used tills season, coupled with the 
fact that, owing to the d*y Conditions prevailing last year, the growth was 
poor, and little of the manure applied was used. As far as can lie judged at 
present, the crop will be a good one, provided no unforeseen catastrophe inter¬ 
venes. Once or twice the tempera tun* has gone to within a few digrecs of 
frost 

Scarifying Is now well in hand, and the land will shortly In* worked down 
to Its summer tilth, and free from weeds. All the young fruit tmes planted 
are making good progress. A few’ of the peaches were attacked by 
black aphis, but a little tobacco wash quickly cleared off this peft The 
work of laying the pipps in the orchard will be undertaken in a few days, and 
we shall then be able to give the trees some water. 

In the wine cellars all necessary work has been attended to. A quantity of 
wine, consisting of over 2,000 gallons, has been shipped to London. This is 
oui largest shipment so far, but in the future w r e should increase the quantity 
annually. 
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PIG*-FEEDING EXPERIMENT AT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

By J. D Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

Two lots of pigs, four in each lot, were selected for this test. To one 
lot wheat and pollard, with all the water they could consume, was given; 
and to the other lot mola&Res, added to the wheat and pollard, was given. 
The tent began July 12. after a preliminary feeding of one week, and continued 
for six weeks. 

the molasses-fed pigs, including two sows and two barrows, weighed 1T1 lb. 
on July 12, nud gained 235 lb. in the six weeks*. The other lot, consisting of 
three sows and one barrow, weighed 153 lb. on July 12, and gained 201 lb. 
in the hK weeks. The first lot consumed 204 lb. of wheat, S)6 Jb. of pol¬ 
lard. ami 171 lb. of molasses, while the others ate 240 lb. of wheat and 210 
lb. oi polhud. Taking the present prices of wheat pollard, and molasses as 
follows wheat, 5/ for GO lb.; pollard, 3/ for 20 lb.: and molasses, 5/ per 
ewf the financial statement of this experiment would be somewhat like 
till-*: 

LOT I. 

Weight at close of experiment, 40tj lb.; original weight, 171 lb.; credit by 
gain in six weeks, 235 lb., at 4?d.—£4 8/11. Dr. to teed—204 lb. wheat, IT/; 
20b lb. pollard, 30/3-0; 371 lb. molasses, 7/7-3—11 14/11; net gain, £2 13/24. 

LOT 11. 

Weight at close of experiment, 354 lb.; original weight, 153 lb.; credit by 
pain tn sL\ w«»f! s. 201 lb., at 4bl. £3 13/4}. Dr. to feed- 240 lb. wheat, £1; 
210 lb. pollard 1O/0—£1 10/0; not gain, £2 4/10?. Profit in favour of mo¬ 
lasses, s/1. 

Briefly stated, 171 lb. of molasses, coding 7/7-5, ga\e au actual profit of 8/4 
In «J\ weeks, when fed to young pips in conjunction with wheat and pollatd. 
Ti lessened the quantity of wheat and pollard consumed, and it materially 
increased the growth. 

The reader, however, must not jump to a conclusion from tho results of 
tips single experiment, for the circumstances generally were in favour of the 
molasses. With wheat and pollard reduct'd in price the proportionate pro¬ 
fit on the molasses investment will decrease. The feeding of molasses in¬ 
volves more work. If fed in the summer season it invites flies, while as a 
winter leed It is somewhat heating. The exi>erimeut, however, Indicates a 
decided advantage from the addition ol molasses. Further experiments 
will he conducted with molasses as a feed as soon as another crop is har¬ 
vested aud a greater variety of fr*ed Is obtainable 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.S.E , Government "Dairy Instructor. 

iMirlus a visit to a number of factories last month I made enquiries as to 
tin* course of manufacture of the best-keeping lend highest-flavoured cheese. 
Managers iulormwt me that their Slowest curds, occupying In maklnir over 
four hours, produced a i artlv superior product. I would strongly unre a 
d'seontlmiatfon of rushing the working process, and giving longer time for 
cooking in a'il cases where sound milk is being handled. The common prac¬ 
tice of judging the character ot curd for removal to cooler by smeill ani feel 
is responsible for mistake® in the degree of acidity, in some instances the 
curd is and judged by this feature the eheeeomaker runs off tho whey, 
afterward* to discover a slow, weak, and sickly curd. Again, I observed 
particularly in oue instance, a soft, mushy curd, showing three-eighths of an 
Inch of acid on the hot lion, and when removed to coder the rapidly increasing 
acid ga\e unpiistakable evidence of the risks of damage to the Quality of the 
cheese. Managers cannot do better than use the iron test in conjunction 
will; smell and feel of curd. If a mistake is made in taking the whey off 
sweet t it is wise not to drain much on cooler, and to pile deep, firm, and keep 
watm. 
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Now that we are in the midst of the export butter business a hint or two 
In the preparation of the article and General appearance will not be out of 
place. In the majority of cases factories are paying strict attention to effi¬ 
ciency in manipulation, but a few persist in using a cheap and injurious 
quality of paper for packing, and to make the picture more unsightly, the 
finish on the surface of the butter is uneven and otherwise careless. Atten¬ 
tion to the attractiveness of the butter commands the appreciation of home 
buyers, and with a greater consideration of suggestions given in reports issued 
bj the Department on the examination of each shipment, the standard of our 
trade would be materially advanced. 

The bad quality of much of the wood supplied to factories for export boxes 
calls for the manager’s firmness in refusing to make use of knotted, cracked, 
unplaned, and otherwise objectionable timber. The appearance of many 
boxes on arrival at the Government Depot is without doubt detrimental to 
the butter industry. 

I also wish to again bring befpre the notice of managers the purchase of 
ii accurate dairy thermometers, and to state that injury to the quality of 
cheese has followed their use. Out of four tests made at factories last month 
1 found three varying fiom 1.5 deg. below to 2 deg. above at 100 deg F. ou 
a standard instrument. Surely a serious consideration. The offer of the 
Department to test factory thermometers gratuitously ought to be taken ad¬ 
vantage of whenever practicalrfe. » 


DAIRY CATTLE— FURE versus CROSSBRED. 

By G. S Thombok F.R'vE, Government D\iry Instructor 

The above subject is creating a good deal of interest at present, and opinions 
expressed by speakers at agricultural meetings disapproving of crossing 
breeds of milking stock have led tx> a tone of dissatisfaction among some sup¬ 
ported ot the Mossbred eow. It is very amusing to listen tx> the disclosure 
of a new discovery that ruination of our dairy herds will l>e inevitable If 
1 armors do not waken to the necessity for immediate attention to the rules 
followed in stud breeding. We are well aware that in the absence of pure 
blood our cows will decline in milking characteristics, and become neriously 
minced in value to the dairj farmer But there are conditions and cireum- 
stauces to be eucsideml, which cause the South Australian daily man to 
accept eiossbved animals with general appio^al and satisfaction. 

It is to be regretted that the denouncement of the crossbred cow ha* t>cen 
so emphatically made as to charge the dairyman with a violation of the laws 
of Nature. Surely this is an unwarranted statement, and hardly in accord 
with the principles of stockbreeding If a study is made of the early 
history of our domesticated animals, undeniable evidence is gi\«n of crossing 
being the initial step in the building up of our present-day valuable breeds 
of farm stock. That we have not departed from the law r s governing a sound 
practice of breeding Is proved by the Improvement that has been 

steadily proceeding on lines best suited to the requirements of farm and dis¬ 
trict. 

Fortunately the South Ai st..ilnui dairyman has been sufficiently observant 
and cautious not to fail into the grievous error of putting his entire faith in 
the results of highly attractive fattening and milking experiments conducted 
in different parts of the world, under the impress km that the. conclusions 
apply equally to dairy farming hi this State. JVhat would meet the demands 
of the dairyman in large cities is not necessarily to be followed in the nor¬ 
thern areas of South Australia; neither would it be wise to adopt the system 
of breeding satisfactorily carried on in one district in other parts of different 
climatic conditions, and where situation and soil are unfavourable to wicivs* 
Every Intelligent farmer aims at the most payable breed or cross. Whether 
for quantity or quality of milk or beef, or a combination of both, and I think 
the average dairyman has been amply rewarded by a pursuance of the lat¬ 
ter course to encourage him to further improvement in this direction. 

To sacrifice flesh and constitution for quality of milk, and to grace the 
farms with dainty herds of cattle, is not calculated to Impress the farmer 
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with till* modern fallacy in breeding. The misguided agriculturist who falls 
a victim to this dangerous teaching would give hla labours in vain, and the 
losses would bo mmd: *e\oroly felt In district* where cheese production Is 
extensively carried on, ami where then* Ik a good climate,fertile soil,and abun- 
donee of feed. The wrongful application of the above would appeal moat 
to the farmer in the South-East, where the paddocks are waving with herbage 
am) .i good demand for butchers’ meat existing at all seasons of the year. 

T * tinnlj adhere to one breed of rows for the dairying centres of South 
Australia would not give the best returns, as the hills districts, 
southern portions oi the State, and the northern areas differ «o much in 
natural conditions and otlier factors essentially important to success in the 
industry. If we agree that It lias lieen sufficiently demonstrated that flesh 
sub milk must go together in the cows in all good dairying centres, how 
ufipraethnl the farmer would lie to slock his lands with a light-bodied grade 
of cattle, expecthig them to fulfil these payable demands. 

The pie tty ami idghh praised Jersey cow is beyontl question a great butter- 
iii.iking animal, but her inability to make the best uses of a plentiful supply 
of natural feed depredates her value in the estimation of those desirous of 
bunding a general purpose cotv. I admin* the Jersey breed, and shall con¬ 
tinue to strong!** advocate their numbers for stud purposes on the dairy farm*; 
1 ui to recommend the purv-bml islander for all districts would be a must 
mistaken pulley io pursue. The farmer’* practical experience of the unsuit- 
«b'iit.\ of tin* milk-worn Jersey*for the butcher is universally accepted, and 
c\c” w lien condition of body is claimed by aitiflcial or natural means the 
fat is deposited ,n the intestines and otlier organs, and not where the meat 
value iu an animal is highest. The Jersey cattle, wdien at their best, are 
icputeit in agricultural textbooks, and by salesmen aud butchers, to be thin 
ami hollow in the neck, hollow and narrow' liehind the sliouMer, simp and 
in now In the bucks, light iu the brisket, and lean on the chine, wdtli short 
rump ami small thighs: the> are nflso bare on the ribs. 

In comparing ilie Jersey with the Shorthorn we have widely different 
characteristics, the latter being a big cow, yielding a large supply of good 
bosh, and '■hewing superior qualities in milking, which place the Shorthorn 
in advance of the Jersey, and give her a premier place iu the herd of the 
towi* dairyman 'mil for general purposes. Further, the bn*ed is endowed 
wirb a property of Kjiednl mine to the farmer in their ability to give to their 
piogeiij out of inferior cows their good features with remarkable certainty, 
lint with all these great qualities in the Shorthorn, the richness of milk is 
much Ix'hind the Jersey, although the yield is considerably heavier. 

Too much prahe intis* not lie given to these favourites, for the Ayrshire 
is i.of wit limit a high place among dairy herds in South Australia, and no 
class of cows is lietter adairted to face difficulties and make the best uses of 
poo” country than those hardy Scottish cattle. In our nurtheru soils and hiitly 
districts the Ayrshire would thrive, while the Guernsey, Jersey, Short¬ 
horn uml other bn»eds would suffer from the peculiarities of climate and 
country. And there are the I »exter-Kerry and Devon breeds, both esteemed 
for milk and flesh and hnrdinpss, particularly the former. 

but the all-round dairj cow has so many factors in Us favour that one is 
obliged to give tlm cross a well-deserving and unprejudiced support. Unlike 
t'.a* dairymen of Itritaln, the (’ontiiipnt of Europe, and the United States of 
America, farmers iu Smith Australia are so situated tliat their attention is 
devoted to keeping the general purpose cow. while the fat stock is left in 
flu hands of the large station holders. In the majority of cases bull calves 
an destroyed, the heifers lieing kept for dniiylng purposes: and, as the meat 
i> arkot is only congested at times, the dairyman can always secure a good 
price for a fleshy animal. 

That tfie Shorthorn cross of cattle has given satisfaction from a purely 
daiolut standpoint is proved iu the factory statistics, which show an excep¬ 
tionally low weight of milk to inuke a pound of butter, and to my know¬ 
ledge Is superior to all other dairying countries. In the accomplishment of thia 
, object die milk yield from the cows has not been sacrificed; further, the 
1 tt« sh-forming capabilities of the cross at the dose of fruitful years of milk¬ 
ing go to make a combination of qualities not excelled by any other class 
of dairy stuck. Farmers who practise the Shorthorn cross su cce s s fully know 
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how much letter it is to have a large quantity of rich milk than tu curt to 
the factory a poor supply. requiring the sunn* uimutmt of labour: and wbllo 
this profitable course of dairying is being followed, a healthy and vigorous 
condition of body is being maintained in the herd. In the breeding of 
filial! cows, let me ask how many fanners have suffered disappointment and 
loss in their heifers when lirwurht into milk for the lirst time, afterwards to 
find them unfit for a place on the farm? And for the yoniug cow's upbring the 
farmer has to part with her in the sale ring for a trifling sum of money 
from the butcher. Another objection to the small herd is the sinaW supply 
of skim milk obtained for feeding calves and pigs. When all things are con¬ 
sidered, we have not blundered, neither have we violated the laws of Nature. 
But we are not lieyoud admitting tliat more pure-bred cattle are wanted in 
the State to replenish our herds, and tint I crossing cannot give the same cer- 
tainty of qualities in the progeny ns obtained when two high-class animals of 
one breed are brought together. 

It has l>eeii my effort since coming to South Australia to make <4enr to 
dairymen how degenerating It is to use Ixndlls of inferior blood m their herds, 
and to at once discontinue 1 lie practice, and purchase animals of recited quali¬ 
ties anil guaranteed purity. Further, l have reixsitedly pointed out that In 
rulsing the standard of a herd one imvd breed from the best cows on the farm, 
and continue to do so as long ns dairying is the occupation of the farmei. 
I have always tried to impress upon dairymen that the first cross possesses, as 
a rule, the good qualities of the parents, while the progeny from further cross¬ 
ing the same animals are more liable to show inferior ]x>inR A** tlie 
grade grows in quality the characteristic features become lad ter fixed in the 
young milk cows increasing their reliability for dairying purismes. ami. if 
continued on proper line"*, a valuable strain <f milkers would lx* the dairy¬ 
man's reward. 

In support of wlmt I have said I A\ill kIioav by practicail results tliat me 
c»os* between the Jersey and Shorthorn lias fulfilled more than the demands 
claimed bv exponents of the jmiv buttvriunkiiig breeds. roiiiniunicatlng with 
(lain factories on th<» subject, ivquestlng particulars from milk suppliers 
as to the l>est breeds or crosses yleldiug tin* greatest (puintity and quality 
of milk, 1 have recehed a number of repilles: ami in summing up the value 
of the vari tils crosses and breeds there is a unanimous vwtliet in praise of 
tin* aboveiuontinned cross. The following are extracts from pniiers forwarded 
to the Department of Agriculture* 

Wilmington District.-“The farmers all seem of the same opinion, that the 
Shorthorn crossed with the Jersey is the ix'sl cow to keep. The average 
yield, as far as 1 can gather, is about three gallons per day when in full 
milk, or 55b per year." The percentage of fat in the intlk from 1b farmer* 
supplying 5W gallons a day ranges from 4 per cent, to 4.d i>er cent., and 
averages 4.17 per cent. A higher percentage of fat will be reftchetl as the sea¬ 
son advances, this tieing the worst time of the year for quality in milk. 

Xu the returns from a South-East factory, treating 2SI gallons a day for 


checsenmking, the undermeiith ned 

apjionrs:— 


Best Individual 

(bilious of Milk 

Percentage 

Tows. 

)M*r Day. 

of Fat. 

Jersey-Short horn . 


3.S 

Shorthorn-A lx*rdeon Angus . 


3.7 

Shorthoin-Jerse.A. 

H 

. 3.1 > 

Shorthorn-.horsey. 

4 

3.P 

Shorthorn-Jersey. 

4 

:\A) 


“Twenty other cusses of Shorthorn, Jersey, and Hereford gave over 3§ gal¬ 
lons per day. ■with XI.7 j>er cent, of butte** fat. In the dry months, when ffiod 
is matured, these butter fat tests will average 4 jxw cent, at least, add afi 
fresh cows come into milk the supply will Ik* higher.” From another factory 
35 suppliers out of 35 sent in milk testing on an average 4.3 per cent, of but¬ 
ter fat. Tin* cross was the Short horn-Jersey, but no mention was made of 
the jield of milk. Tlie be#t cows glviug milk to a small creamery, receiving 
MJ2 gallons jier day, were Jersey-Short horn. 1 np|**wl the results from one 
day's milking:— 
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Gallons of Milk. Percentage of Fat 

No. 1. 4 4.0 

No. 3. 3 4.0 

No. it . 4 3.9 

No. 4. 3 4.0 


Ah advances the average yield of mMk from cows will be less, with a 

higher ir.»u outage of fat. 

The following factory records collected for the year 1901 from districts 
wlieie the Shorthorn and Jersey strains are plentiful Is further evidence of the 
suitability of the cross for milking purposes:— 

Factory.—Out of a total number of 01 suppliers of milk to a factory In 
the hills the yearly averages of butter fat varied from 3.75 per cent 
to 5 03 per cent., and only five averaged less than 4 per cent., and 12 reached 
4 3 per cent. or over. The remarkable average for the year of 3,224 butter 
fat t*»st«. 1 m 410 or a traction over 21 lb. of milk to a pound of butter. 

The a<\ orapaoj Ing table will show a comparison of the number of times 
S, 4 , and r» per cent, of butter fat have occurred for each month of the year:— 



Under 4 
47 and over 
67 and over 


February 

jC . 

I ' l 5* 

* 1 < s 

June 

1 

>1 

a 

*_i 

August 

September 

October 

J8 

s 

V 

► 

0 

B 

December 

1 0 

G 2 3 

1 

3 

11 

32 38 

33 

22 

1 50 

49 50 55 

52 

54 1 

47 

29 23 

28 

37 

3 

7 - 4 4 

9 

5 

4 

1 1 

1 

3 


Ot 744 monthly averages, only 175 were less than 4 per cent., 525 were over 
4 pci i eut., aud 14 were 5 per cent, or over. 

Another Illustration ot the quality of milk is given In the table to follow, 
which represents the supply to Clarendon Factorj for the past year:— 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November . 

December 




Quantity of Milk 


Milk rereived 

Buttei made 

t to 

1 lb Butter. 

Milk Test 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. ozs. 

% Fat. 


01,974 

2,817 

22 

0 

4-0 

41,607 

1,750 

23 

12 

3*8 

35,129 

1,513 

23 

3 

3*8 

29,278 

1,453 

20 

2 

4-4 

31,770 

1,413 

22 

7 

4*0 

25,232 

1,220 

20 

10 

4.4 

31,738 

1,452 

21 

13 

4-2 

43,993 

2,010 

21 

14 

42 

02,011 1 

2,606 

23 

12 

3-8 

93,181 

4,253 

21 

12 

4*2 

88,309 

4,078 

21 

10 

4*2 

66,294 

3,065 

21 

15 

4T 

, 610,576 

27,630 

22 

U 

4*09 

Total 

Total 

Average. 

Average. 


Let us consider what standing among milking herds the Shorthorn and 
Its crosses hold in Great Britain and the Australian States. At Trlng, Eng¬ 
land. Where theiworld-famous milking tests are held annually, the Shorthorns 
have enjoyed a marvellous role of success, which has done much to popularize 
the breed for dairying purposes. 

In the metropolitan area of Edinburgh there are over 33,000 Shorthorns 
supplying milk to the city, aud it is admitted that a finer class of stock for 
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dual purpose* ia not to be found In any other part of the world. Their milk 
and beef producing capabilities have been developed by the Edinburgh dairy¬ 
men to a surprising extent, returning to'their owners the highest profits. At 
the London Dairy Show the exhibition of milking Shorthorns is one of the 
leading features, and when in England last year I was fortunate to be present 
each day at the show. After Inspecting the rows of magnificent Shorthorns, 
whose characteristic* displayed in a perfect degreo the true type of the milk 
cow, I felt Impressed more than ever with the breed. Those interested in 
dairy stock wifi recoHeet the victory won at the London Show by the famous 
Shorthorn cow owned by Lady Henry Bentinck. whose record of 3 lb. It os. 
of butter from two milkings was a highly creditable one. This was followed 
by a Guernsey-Shorthorn gaining the championship with a ylefld of 64 gallons 
milk in the 24 hours of the test. As Great Britain Is the breeding centre of 
dairy stock for the world, it is not to l>e expected that crossing would be 
profitably practised from a breeder’s point of view. 

Let us also consider what results have been attained by the Short horn- 
Jereey at the leading shows in the Commonwealth. At the National Show’ of 
Victoria held this summer the first and second prizes for butter production 
went to cows of the above cross; and at a previous meeting the same cross 
obtained the highest honours with d.76 lb. of butter in two milkings, which 
was equivalent to 2H.32 lb. for the week, the yield of milk being very heavy. 
In Queensland the Shorthorn-Jersey secured the flwt prtye as a butter cow 
at the well-conducted Rockhampton Show this summer, after being 137 daya 
in milk. This cow gave 804 lb. of milk during the 24 hours, with 5.2 per cent, 
of butter fat In our own State this season the Shorthorn and Shorthorn- 
Jersey were awarded first, second, and third places for yield and quality of 
ratlk by the Mount Gambler Agricultural Society. I have before me a press 
report from Victoria showing that a dairy herd of the Shotthorn-Ayrshire 
cross gave an average of 788 gallons of milk for the year, with 3 7 p *r cent, 
of butter fat, making 330£ lb. of butter for each cow. Who can despise the 
Shorthorn breed after these results? 

In treating my subject I have perused standard works on stock, from which 
tin following extracts are taken, to more thoroughly verify my contention. 
The origin of most breeds has arisen from a cross. We have, for example, 
the Dexter-Kerry. called after the name of the breeder. Also in certain part* 
of Ireland breeds exist which have originated in a cross of imported breeds 
with native cattle, and Professor Carrol of that country, points out that their 
gjeat milking qualities have been so increased that 1,000 imperial gallons of 
mill per annum have been obtained from some of them In England, Wales, 
and Scotland similar instances are forthcoming as to how the breeds were 
raised; and nearer home we have an illustration, for in the leading dairy dis¬ 
tricts of New South Wales there is a type of famous milkers known as llln- 
warr* dairy cattle, which has been built up in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of that district. The precise origin of this type is a matter of con lec¬ 
ture, but, judging from the photographs, they are a very fine type of milkers, 
amt compare most favourably with the Shorthorn in appearance and genet nl 
characteristics. 

To show the advantages of crossing in the production of new breeds, 
It would be difficult to find a more striking picture than the 
one given in “Youatt’s Complete Grazier” in its true treat¬ 
ment of the pig. Discussing the necessity for the pigbreeder 
to consider what breed or cross will pay him beet in his particular district, 
the writer goes on to say:—“Tf we take the United States an an example, we 
find that our American cousins have been very industrious in forming new 
breeds, and also in reebristening, perhaps, some of our old ones. In the latter 
category some persons place the Suffolks of the States, which appear to be 
nothing else than our middle while; their Essex is our small black; their 
Duroc-Jersey Is very like our Tam worth; their Chester white has a striking 
resemblance to our old-fashioned, lop-eared white pig, found in the counties 
of Cambridge and Lincoln, with just a dash of the middle white to give it 
quality. Again, the Poland China, a breed which has more admirers than any 
other breed of pigs In the States, would appear to be a combination of Berk¬ 
shire, Duroc-Jersey, and Chester White, and bears a most striking likeness 
In colour and formation, except in the more drooping ears, to the Berkshire* 
of 80 years since. The Victoria, another noted breed in the StateB, has been 
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built up v ithin the lust 25 years, apparently from the Suffolk, alias middle 
white, mid a greater proportion of the white breed in its constitution, and 
to tiie fact that the white pig is a fur older variety than the Berkshire, ho 
that its colour dominates in the offspring." 

In an article on the cow, read before the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and printed in different works on agriculture, appears the following:— 
"What constitutes a good cmv? The answer. 1 think, must be the one that 
U the most profitable, rent-paying animal, looked at from all points I do 
not like to hear any man or newcomer Into a district set up his opinion too 
dc< idcdly aguhiAl the usages of that district, or to run away with Ids own 
ideas or fancy, as to drive on headlong in the lieltef that some particular 
breed is the best for all soils ami climates. Such a man—and we often meet 
with him—generally, unless he sees his error in time, comes to grief. The 
great and chief point is to obtain a cow that Is a heavy milker; but you must 
ger this without sacrificing form, size, or quality. Tills, I firmly believe, can 
be and is now extensively done, and reduced almost to a certainty, by careful 
selections and using fresh strains of blood.” Tin* writer comments on the 
wrong of adhering to oue breed, whether for milk or flesh, and adds:—"To 
push either of these syslems to the extreme Is bad. We want the two so 
blended together :w thereby to jirorlde milk, form, and constitution. In start¬ 
ing a l end. no matter of what lxreecl. it is necessary, after selecting the cows 
41 carefully as circumstances will jienuit. to use only bulls from dams of 
known good milking properties. Having done this carefully, note the quantity 
and quality of milk given by each animal. Then weed nut from time to time 
for disposal a* beef or otherwise all failing to reach such a standard as is 
considered profitable and satisfactory, (’are and some patience are neces- 
*ni> In the treatment of heifers, as. although broil from known milking 
sp'nJrs, they will sometimes, from various causes, do badly with the first 
calf but uhen rightly descended they generally repay you with the second 
calf.” 

I* rout thf "Transactions of the Itoyal Agricultural Society of England" I 
give the -views written by a well-known authority on stock. Mr. Hilbert Mur- 
ray.wSoil and climate to a considerable extent fix the habitat of the diffe¬ 
rent im****s of our domesticated animals. Whatever the breed, the first stage 
of Improvcineut must begin with the male, ami to this end it is essential that 
pure-bivd sires lie used. I have known many instances in the dairying dis- 
tticts of well-lmvl Shorthorn bulls Ixdng used for a few years; then, on the 
mistaken notion of a narrow-miniled economy, a bull calf is saved from a 
fi \ou»*ite cow, ami eventually used in the held, which soon reverts to its 
original state To a tenant farmer of ordinary intelligence 1 cannot conceive 
a more interesting and profitable branch of his calling than that of building 
no a henl of uiilkiug cows, let the breed 1 h> wluit it may. Tliroughoait the 
daubing districts of the Midlands we pin our faith to what is generally known 
as file hnme-luvd or Yorkshire Shorthorn, which, for tin* general purpose of 
tin* locality, cannot lie excelled. A proof of the general result of using a pure- 
b V'l sin*. I kuow a man who began breeding with a very Inferior herd of 
cailie the greater portion being the black Welsh, and by using pure Shorthorn 
bulls for three or four generations lie produced from them a very respectable 
hen! of Shorthorns. and eotireh io*t tlmir black colour. Yet I doubt not 
tl at if lie hail ventured to use one of the bulls bred by himself the black 
colour of his Welsh ancestor** would have api»cared again.” 

As crossing is mot confined to heavy stock, let us read what is given by 
Compton in the Australian book of poultry in proof of its applicability to the 
feathered family:— "In farmers' stock, where the production of egg>s and meat 
are the prime consideration, it Is a good plan to change the breeding cocks 
each year, to infuse new stamina into the stock, which widl do much to secure 
an immunity from disease,- and bnul towards increased size in the progeny. 
But for the fancier, %vhoso sole ultfeet is to produce high-class specimens, 
sm ii procctslinpfe would be most unwise, as inbreeding must lie resorted to, so 
as to firmly establish cvrtain given characteristics in a strain of high-class 
Irf-ultry. T|ils would be* all undone if a fresh cock from some other strain were 
inirouneed each year." The writer goes on to say:—“It iswiell known tbatcross- 
bred birch of pure breeds grow much faster, fledge more quickly, and mature 
carllec; and Alt on these ground# alone far preferable for market purposes or 
egg p-oduetlon than pure bird* it nil iubted.” 
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In Stonehenge's book ou the dog very striking notice is paid to the subject 
and j think mu!era will pardon me for adding a little more matter to this 
vitally important question. In the phapter on crossed breeds he says:— 
“Although many of the breeds which have been enumerated in the pireoeding 
chapters were most probably originally the produce of crosses between dis¬ 
tinct varieties, yet at present they are continued by breeding from a sire and 
dam of the same kind, whereas with those which we are now considering 
there is constantly a necessity for having recourse to the original breeds. 
For instance, some lu*eedw of the greyhound are known to be crossed with 
tiie hull, and the identical anitnnl with which the cross tlrst commenced is 
well ascertained. So also with the foxhound though here the particular cross 
is not so well determined; but it is admitted to have taken place within the 
last century. Vet those arc not called mongrels, and the breed, instead of 
beinc despised as such, is more highly prized than those of the pure strain 
whhii formed one 'side of the parent stock. The term mongrel may’ more 
profierly Is* applied to those chance crosses which occur from accident or 
neglect, the bitch selecting her own mate, and being guided by caprice with¬ 
out reference to the fitness of the match in regard to the progeny rewriting.” 
.... “The retriever dog,” Stonehenge writes, “iiossesse* qualities of great 
delicncy uf nose and power of stooping, cleverness to follow out tlte wind¬ 
ings of the wounded bird, love of approbation to indues* the dog to attend 
t> the iinstructions of the master, and an amount of obedience which will 
be required to prevent h‘s venturing to break nut wbep game is before* him. 
The eurly-eonted variety of retriever is always a cross between the St. John 
Newfoundland and a water spaniel, which is generally Irish. The large black 
retch*'e*\ if crossed, is known by his resemblance to tlie small Newfoundland 
and tin Irish water spaniel, or setter, Indween two of which he is bred. au<l 
the U rms of w hich he partakes nf in nearly equal projMjrtlqnH, according to 
the cross. Wain, many of our smooth tenters are slightly crossed with the 
1 ulldog, In order to ghe courage to bear the )»ites of the vermin, which they 
are meant to attack; and the lurcher, which is a distinct and well-known 
cross, Is par excellence as the poachers’ dog. for his groat si>ml, combined 
with good nose and Ins silent**. The huh thorn hound is mow extinct In its 
pi rity, all now existing bc‘lng more or less crossed w ith other breeds too 
increase the pace required by modern fashion.” 

Just as crossing has been of the highest economic value to the dairy farmer, 
the hoi sebreeder has enjoyed his share of success, while the slieepfarmer ha* 
not neglected to experiment with Ills breeds, and, judged from the very 
satisfactory results for wool and mutton in the export of these products. It 
Mirely commends itself as a prod till he practice. Similarly Inis crossing been 
followed in the case of cereals, for our ls»st wheat* have been derived by 
nrtiticial means or a natural cross claiming special character!sties most suited 
to tin* reqi irements of market and district. The same may l>e said of the 
potato and other garden vegetables, and it is lint to be wondered at that the 
scienci* has extended to more remarkable results in the hyhrjpllzing of fruits 
and flowers 

Ii. (omlusion, I wish 11 to be thoroughly understood that this pnner has 
not bten writ ton to unduly claim too much for crossing and to slight pure 
breeding for such would lie a most undesirable course to take. Hut, as wfll 
bt gathen«1 irom the ci uents, my object lias been too claim for crossing 
what it Is deserving of, when* breeding from pure stock cannot Ik* enter¬ 
tained <Hi tin* average farm and w’bere general conditions and market favour 
thi* dual purpose cow. Further, this paper is in defence of the system of 
•crossing In so much that we have not gone against Nuture, and to expose ami 
cm root misunderstandings surrounding this very important branch of dairy¬ 
ing. Surely it might be beyond suspicion •that every dairy farmer ill the 
Stun* has reason to commend the highest praise .of run* owners of purebred 
cattle, know ing that expense and trouble have l>een a secondary consideration 
in their laudable efforts to advance the standard of dairy farming. Purebred 
stock are wanted more and inure, and It is too lie ho]>ed that all our breeds Will 
Is* kept pure in the State, ami Ihat fanners 'will see the ue<«c*Hlty for pa¬ 
tronising tne enterprise which has isvn «o characteristic of the importers of 
the Ayrshire Holstein, Jersey, and Shorthorn cattle. 
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CHANNEL ISLANDS BREEDS OP CATTLE. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.RS.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

Very seldom a meeting of dairy farmers Is allowed to pass without a ques¬ 
tion being asked on the Channel Islands breeds of milking trtock. It is a 
much-debated subject a* to the existence of an Alderney breed, and as the 
name is frequently applied here to cattle having Jersey characteristics, it 
will be of interest to know that the genera] opinion is incorrect. This I have 
pointed out in answer to question, whWe admitting that the subject is of little 
importance to the fanner. The following are replies received some time ago 
in answer to my enquiries:— 

The Alderney News stoutly maintains that there is a distinct breed of Al¬ 
derney cattle. “We all know," says the journal mentioned, ‘’that they ceajse 
to exist as Aldemeys when once they reach Guernsey for by some most ex¬ 
traordinary metamorphosis they become Guernseys Immediately, and in a 
few weeks fet<*h a price something like four or five times that originally paid 
to the Alderney farmer. That being the case we c an quite understand why 
some’ of our friends (?) across the water Invariably make the misstatement. 
It is tn their advantage, and if the truth was really known, some of the 
flnoNt cattle exported to America as Guernseys are the pick of the Alderney 
roce. But no one is to blame for this but the Alderney farmer alone. He 
will not Itestlr himself to make and keep his breed distinct The price paid 
for Guernseys would have been his years ago had he only the pluck to keep 
a registe r of the pedigree of his animals In the shape of a herd book. Some 
time ago we heard a great deal of this latter. Where Is it now? What 

has been done? Has it, too, gone the way of mil things in 

Aklerney? Nothing seems to encourage the breeder to keen going 

ahead. The book is ready, and all that is to be done is for them to 

register their cattle. Yet this even seems too much trouMe. The reproach 
etst upon them by those who are reaping n rich harvest through our insular 
apathy could be removed at once if they would only 1>** up and doing. They 
r. list not expect that the prices will go up at a bound if once they register 
It is a gradual thtug—but once let Alderney get its eattle as a recognised 
class at English Shews, then they would see for themselves what the result 
would be. Americans would become our customers, and prices would be for 
really good cattle wlmt has ofteu been dreamed of but never realized. How 
ever, let it lie clearly understood, there In a pure and distinct rare of cattle 
here. Alderney has never been famed for it. The old breed of cattle in 
Jersey was a black one (vide nu old and Interesting ChaiMietl Islands history); 
Guernseys are not mentioned in it at all. whilst Aldemeys are justly praised 
for tnelr all-round excellence” 

The Ncottlsh Farmer states —“The Alderney has been commonly understood 
in this country ns applicable to all the breeds of cattle imported to England 
from the Channel Islands, as well as from Normandy and the adjoiuing coast 
of France, all these breeds of cattle being at one time popularly designated 
as Aldemeys. But the Alderney Is still a distinct breed, known In that 
island from which It derives its name, and Is somewhat bigger than the Jersey; 
bur few of them ha\e been brought into this country, and are not exhibited 
at the lending shows, like the Guernseys and Jerseys. The distinctly features 
bt tween the former and tlie latter are* that the Jersey is smaller in size, more 
iHMeate in constitution, and of a more graceful form.” A third reply from 
England confirms what has l>een said 


Council of Agriculture. 

IThe report of the July meeting of the abme did not appear in the Auguat 
Issue of The Journal, tor the reason stated in Departmental Notes in September 
issue. At the special request of the council the report Is now published.—Ed.] 

The July mcetlngVrf the Connell ot Agriculture was held on July 2b all the 
members but Mr. Hardy Iteing preset. 

Mr. R. Caldwell was elected Chalmtan for year ending June M). liH>4, and 
the various committees for the veaj* appointed. 
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It was resolved to support the Bill proposed to be introduced by the Hon. 
Minister of Agriculture to provide for a legal standard weight of 42 lb. gross 
for the bag ot chaff. 

It was decided to ask Professors Perkins and Towar to draw up a list of 
standard agricultural works suitable for country institutes, and also that a list 
be prepared of all publications in the library of the Department of Agriculture, 
and that the Branches of the Bureau be advised of same and also of time and 
place where the books may be inspected by visitors. 

The Hon. Minister advised that without evidence of the value of the alleged 
discovery of codlin moth parasites iu Spain he could not see his way to sanc¬ 
tion any expense in the matter. Suggested alterations in regulations dealing 
with the importation of plants were referred to the vine and fruit committee, 
with power to act. 

It was decided to recommend the Hon. Minister to have the Cape tulip 
(Homeria sp.) declared a noxious weed, and Its eradication enforced. 

New branches were approved at Petna Well, with Messrs. M. W and W. 
J. Johnson. R. .T. and G. E. Cox, E. H. FIddaman, T. TaUbot. II. WaHsehutz- 
ky, J. Hull, R. and W. Penna, D. 0. Symons, W. Lutzke, A. Thomson, G. 
Barclay, ami B. Norton; and at Athenna, with Messrs. J. Dunnet, J. H. Smith, 
G. StarUug. W. Parsons, W. McKenzie. G. J. and W. O. Gale os members. 
New member* of branches were appointed as under:—'Yankalllla, Mr. G. Put- 
land; Gladstone, Messis. O. A. Tunbridge, D. D. Smith, and A. P. Cook; Cra- 
doek, Messrs T. II. Iredell, .Inn., and T. Fitzgerald; Hartley, Messrs. F. Fry 
and S. Pratt; Kingston. Messrs. A. 1). Tapsflold and V. Redman; Red'hill, Mr. 
W. Wilkins; Euduuda. Messrs. E. Schiller and W. F. Stange; Holder, Mr. E. 
Burrows; Wepovie, Messis. J. Fisher, .T. Bishop, G. Roberts, and J. Crocker; 
Aidrnns.ni. Mr (\ B. Morgan; Murray Bridge, Messrs. H. Patterson and W. 
Wundersitz; Kaumantoo. Mr. J. G. O’Neill; Mount Remarkable. Mr. M. G. 
Giles; Mundoora, Mr. J. Givens; Wliyte-Yareowie, Mr. C. Francis; Morgan, Mr. 
W. Lindner: Bowbill, Messrs W. Johns and H. W. Whitfield: Willunga, Mr 
C. Manning* Morphett Vale, Mr. 1). S. Forsyth; Elbow Hill. Messrs. (\ and J. 
Elleivaj and .1. Hay; Golden Grove, Mr. H. Haines. 


Tin monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was heJd on Thursday, 
October T2, there being present M«M?srs. U. Caldwell (chair), A. Molineux, F. 
Ivrlcbauff. Col. Rowell, J. Miller. T. E YelJatwl, G. R. Laffer, and K. Marshall. 

The Chairman and Mr. Laffer reported nai ing attended the Conference 6f 
the Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Cherry Gardens. The at¬ 
tendance of Bureau members was very i>oor, and there seemed n lack of 
enthusiasm amongst those present. 

The Chairman read a brief report of visit by members of the council to Was- 
loys and neighbourhood, and a short discussion ensued on the condition of the’ 
crops and the growing of rust-resistant wheats. 

The secretary reported that, as far as could be ascertained, it would cost 
about £.*» for each weed it ivas proposed to illustrate In colours, as desired by 
tic- council. The Minister had approved of a set of four illustrations l>ehig 
piopared to ascertain the actual cost and the value of the work. In all .there 
would probably be from .*K) to .*«> Injurious w’eeds to illustrate, but lu any 
case the work would not all be put In hand at once. After some discussion. It 
w’qs risoiled that coloured illustrations were unnecessarily expensive, and 
that line or photo Mocks similar to that of the “Cape Tulip/’ published In the 
September issue of The Journal of Agriculture, would meet all requirements. 

Some discussion took place on the “leeplant," which was reported to have 
spread over such a large area of cultivated laud. The secretary stated that, 
judging from reports, there were at least three different plants known in the 
noith as “ice plant/’ two of which were useful fodders. 

Me. Miller moved that the Branches of the Bureau be asked to report on the 
varieties of rnst-resistant wheats grown in their respective district*. In 
view* of the losses from rust this year, information on this point would lie par- 
ticularly i rluable. The secretary stated that the Department had already 
taken this matter in hand, and a circular wae being sent to the Branches 
asking for the Information necessary to prepare a catalogue of such wheats. 
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On the motion of Mr. Moltneux. it was dec ided to appoint a committee of 
the council to deal with Agricultural Bm*ean matters. Messrs. Krlcba-uff, 
Moliueux, Miller, and the Chairman uere appointed members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The following gentlemen were ap)>otnted an nicinlierH of the undermentioned 
Branches of the AgrieuWnrtifl Bureau:—Onetree Hill, Mr. J. Blake: dare, Mr. 
3. Doll, Jun.; Gladstone, Mr. T. K. Inglia: 1 la root a Whim, Mr. W. Dablen- 
burg; Denial Bay, Messrs. A. Croker and T. Doyle: Port Pirle, Mr. T. Teague; 
Wateivale, Mr. J. Ward; Morcluirrl, Mr F. X. Beck; Hlchuian's Creek, Mr. 
J. 8. McSkimming; (’lien^* Gardens. Mr. A. Stone. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Metisrs. A. W. Handford A Compy. report November 2. 3905-— 

Although the weather throughout October was somewhat variable. tddU, taking 
It all round, farmers could scarcely lio]K* for better eruditions for the success¬ 
ful ripening of the crops. Certainly a portion of some of the districts suffered 
from a severe hailstorm, but tlie urea of damage was not great. The seaeou 
is <«xiMtdered a late one, and it is most unusual to see tlie abundance of feed 
available, mul in such green condition, at tins time of the year. Reports from 
the Northern Areas state that ample supplies of \vat»r are obtainable, and 
stock throughout in ex<*ellent condition. 

In commerce, merchants have experienced an unusually active time: the 
excellent harvest prospects—the yk4d ot wheat, AAlilch is certaiii to Ik* the best 
for many years—have given country f<dks inoie heart to purclm.se their re¬ 
quirements , whilst on the other lutud wholesale houses have traded more free¬ 
ly. In Metals, Copper has made cunsideralde ndvaiice, mostly owing to the 
sbuttiug down of some of the larger mines in the F.H.A., whilst SIP er lias also 
batdtncd, but Lead remains about stationary. 

Bw'adstuffs. London advices report that the unsettled weather, culminating 
in violent storms, did great damage to Corn, In th in stacks a id in the fields, 
although northern parts of Britain did not suffer to the same extent. How 
C'*er. high prices were rut id for American Spring Wheats owing to scarcity. but 
a break in T\S. quotations brought values down quite Ud. per quarter. On 
the Continent tin* markets also have had a steady decline it <Vi. inn- quarter 
In France harvesting is finished, but the quality Is indifferent, and estimates 
of yield vary consideraliJy. Latest cables report the value of Australian 
Wheat, .Iannary shipment, at .*10'P for 4N0 lb. Very little business has been 
done during the month in the Commonwealth Pli» Wheat “Pool.*' which has 
the <siiimiaud of all! Imjiorteri Wheat and Flour in Melbourne aud Sydney, con¬ 
tinues to oust the market, and although some 14.000 tons lia\e l>eeii mdilpp"d 
to London, there wWl sti*ll 1 h» a snrpflus remaining when the new' AAheat comes 
in. Heaping has liegnn in tjmvnsland. and If adl gm*s well the yield will be 
a record. In this State Wheat and Flour are very scarct* indeed, and 
further reiuiiMutations of Australian Wheat have been mnde from Sydney, tbi 
Wollowni, Avhlcli arrives on Xoveml>er 5, bringing some 2.500 bags. There 
Is, however, very little more left to come. New Wheat is being delivered at 
Ports Oenneln. Pirle. and Broughton, but so far th* samples leave much to 
be desired. Heaping, however, will not become general fur fully a month, 
and unless aa*o ha\*e unfavourable Aveatliei* tlie sample will Is* sure to 1m- 
pmve. In Forage lines very little business 1ms been done in either Bran or 
Pollard for prompt delivery, but some forward <x>u tracts have been made. 
Chaff.- Trail** in this is excepttonally quiet owing to the plenteous supply of 
feed, and little or no export orders received. Igxiil business is also very (hill, 
beetling (frnins.—Altliougli a nines an* lower than they liuve been for year* 
business Is almost stagnant, whilst Barley quotations are nominal. 

As the season for the Gambler grown Potatoes draws to a close, the demand 
Is restricted orly to prime well-kept or lots that have hecii pitted; still there is 
no change to report in value*. Meanwhile m*A\* local* axe coming along remark* 
ablv well, and as they an* meeting with good side an advance on javsent 
rates is exiH'ctesl, Onion*.— The lateness i.f the s»*#ison enables South-Eas- 
tern .Onions to still command the market, but no heavy parcels have Ika*d put 
through, lb this line new local groAvn are also Iteglmilng to influence trade. 
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In Dairy Produce, the month just passed stands out boldly In the iuereased 
quantities marketed, compared with cormqKmdlug period of pant few yarn, 
the favourable weather enabling factories ami dairy folks to forward for sale 
their butter* in firm oilier. Top grades* of Fresh In Prints have eased about 
a penny in sympathy with the lower quotation* for Bulk, but other lines have 
well sustained, owing to bakers ami letters continuing to take advantage of 
the cool weather-made butter. Buyers for Loudon hare been operating, and 
shipments made throughout the month of both Dairy and Factory-packed 
Bulk, so that the market has been kt*pt well cleared: Imt at the time of writ* 
lug Imyers are not just ns eager to purchase, except at a slight concession. 
Egg*.—Jilxport trade lias l*een very heavy both to the Ka*t and Western States, 
esiKudnlly during the early part of <><-toiler, but Melbourne having again gone 
back pi ices here in sympathy show an easing of al»out a penny. rheese.- 
Xew make is supplying all demands, and shows only a slight easing in values, 
lmt with the setting in of warmer weather, when increased consumption of this 
article is experienced, prices should maintain. Bacon has been in good re¬ 
quest. nice orders from Western Australia keeping the line active. Hams 
Lave had rather a bad time. Honej .—In the absence of export orders prices 
hu\c liad to give way slightly to effect business. Almonds.—Although no 

litu\y parcels avallalde. these have lieen rather slow of sale. 

(’arcane Meat.— Farmers have l*cen enabled through the lateness of the 
season to forward Pork and Venl with com i»a native safety almost up to the 
end of oast month, and good rates have ruled. 

Live Poultry. Supirties in tills line lunc not b**en nearly equal to trade re¬ 
quirements and with exceptionally active competition prices realiziHl have 
been abnormally high. 


Mabxet Quotations of tbs Dat. 

Wheat.-Vt Port Adelaide, shipping imreels, 5/ foi old; new, 5/5 jier bushel 
00 lb. 

Flour.-Pity brands. £15/; country. £12. 

Bran.- Sd.: Pollard, ltkl. per bushel >f 20 lb. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun. Id); white champions, 2/ per bushel 40 lb. 

Barley.—Malting, 4/ to 4/4; Pniie, 2/ to 5/ per iuiwhel lb. 

(’haft*. -A2 15/ to £5 i>er ton of 2.240 lb., lings in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Gauthiers, £2 12/ jier 2,240 It*.; new Kk*oj1s, 7/ to 8/ per cwt. 

Onions. - Gamblers, £2 to £2 15/ per 2.240 lb. 

Butter.—Creamery mid factory prints. 8d. to Ikl.; private separator ami Issrt 
dairy, 7d. to Sd.; w’ell-gmded store*, fid. to Old. 

riieese—S.A. liest factory, 7U. to 7$d.; new make, fid. to 7d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory-cure sides, Ori. to 04rt.; farm liitches, dpi. to 7jd. i*er lb. 

llams. -S.A. factory, Jlkl. to 104d. i>er lb. ^ 

Eggs.—Loose, 8d. 

Lard.—In bladders, Od. to Old.; tins, 5(1. to Od. i>er lb. 

Honey.—2td. for l*est extracted, in 00-lb. fins; lsvswax. 1/1 $ lb. 

Almolid*. —rim* softshells, old.: kernels, 10pl. i»er lb. 

Carcase Meat.—Pork, 5d. to 5|d.; fair to good VenJ, from 2/1. to .'kl.; medium, 
Jd. to 2d. 

Live Poultry.—Heavy-weiglit table roosters realized 2/5 to 2/0 each: good 
hejis and fah*-<‘ondltiom*d cockerels. 2/ to 2/5; (lucks. 2/ to 2/10; gj*ese, 5/0 to 
4/0; pigeons, 0d.: turkeys, from 7pi. to ikl. i>er,lb. live weight for fair to good 
birds. 


AIkjvc quotations, unless wluni ntlicrwis? specified, are duty paid values on 
Imported lines. Grain. Hour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In grain, chaff, and 
potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages free 
with bulk butter and cheese. 
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On Hie motion of Afr* Moltneux. it won deckled to appoint o committee of 
ttie council to deal with Agricultural Bureau matters. Messrs. Kriebauff, 
Mc»ineixx, Miller, and the <'Mirman were appointed members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The following gentlemen were appointed an members of the undermentioned 
Branches of the AgricuWuAil Bureau :~Onetree Hill, Mr. J. Blake; dare, Mr. 
S. Dali, jun.; Gladstone, Mr. T. K. Inglls; Unroots Whim, Mr. W. Patalen- 
tmrg; Denial Bay, Messrs. A. Croker and T. lk>yle; Port Pirie, Mr. T, Teague; 
Water vale, Mr. J. Ward; Morchaid, Mr. F. X. Beck; Richmans Creek, Mr. 
J. A McSk limn big; Cherry Gardena, Mr. A. Stone. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Samlford At Compy. report November 2, 1903 -* 

Although the weather throughout October was somewhat variable, still, taking 
It ad round, farmers could scarcely hope for better conditions for the success¬ 
ful ripening of the crops. Certainly a jiortlon of some of the districts suffered 
from a severe hailstorm, but the urea of damage was not great. The season 
is considered a late one, and it is most unusual to sec the abundance of feed 
available, and In such green condition, at thds time of the year. Report** from 
the Northern Arens state that .ample supplies of water are obtainable, and 
stuck throughout in excellent condition. 

In commerce, merchants have experienced an unusually active time: the 
excellent harvest prospects—the yield of wheat, which is certain to be the best 
for many years—have given country folks moie heart to purchase their re¬ 
quirements, whilst on the other hand wholesale houses have traded more tiee- 
ly. In Metals, Copper has made considerable advance, mostly owing to the 
shut t mg down of some of the larger mines in the ISA, whilst Sib er lias also 
lmtdtncd, but Lead remains about stationary. 

Breadstuff*. London advices report that the unsettled weather i ulininnting 
in Solent storms, did great damage to Com, Ixitli In stacks a ul In the fields, 
although northern parts of Britain did not suffer to the same extent How 
e^er, high price* were puid for American Spring Wheats owing to mill city, but 
a break in I T ,8. quotations brought values down quite «kl i»er quarter On 
the Continent the markets also have had n steady decline if tkl ih»i quarto’*. 
Ill Prance harvesting is finished, but tli« x quality is indifferent, and estimates 
of yield vary lonshlemldy. latest cables report the value of Australian 
Wheat, January shipment, at 30 d) for 4N> ll> \ ery little business has been 
done during the month in Hie Commonwealth Ph* Wheat “Pool,’* which has 
the command of all Imported Wheat and Flour in Mclfiouriie and Sidney. con¬ 
tinues to meet tlie market, and although some 14,ooo tons hate l>een reshipp'*d 
to London, there will stMl lie a surplus remaining wiien the new* wheat comes 
In. Yteapiug has l**gnn In i^mviisland, and if ail goes well the yield will be 
a record. In this State Wheat and Flour an 1 very scarce indeed, and 
further reimportations of Australian Wheat lime been made from Sydney, the 
IVollowm. which arrives ou November 5, bringing some 2.500 Irttgs. There 
Is, however, very* little more left to conic. New* Wheat is being delivered at 
Ports ttenneln, Pirie, and Broughton, but so far the samples leave much to 
be desired. Reaping, liowever, will not l»econie general for fully a month, 
and unless we lmve unfavourable weather the sample will Ik* sure to im¬ 
prove, In Forage lines very little busluess has been done hi either Bran or 
Pollard for prompt delivery. Imt sunn* forworrl contracts have bon made. 
Chaff.—Trade in this is extaptfonolly quiet diving to the plenteous supply of 
feed, and httle off no export orders wcived. Igxiil business Is also very dull. 
Feeding Grains.—Although values are lower than they have l>een for years 
business Is almost stagnant, whilst Barley quotations are nominal 

As the season for the Gambler grown Potatoes draws to a close, tlie demand 
Is restricted orly to prime well-kept or Jots that have been pitted: still there is 
no change to report in walmv*. Meanwhile new Vwals an* coining along remark¬ 
ably well, and m they are meeting with good sale an advance on jiresent 
rotes Is expected. Otrloos.—’The lateness of the season enables South-Eas¬ 
tern .OntoiM to still command the market, but no heavy p«reels have lieen pat 
tttronph. ill this Unt new local grown arc also loginning to influence trade. 
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In Dairy Produce, the month just imssed stands out bokHy In the increased 
q aim titles marketed, compared with corresponding j**riod of po«t few yean, 
the favourable weather enabling factories and dairy folks to forward for «Je 
their butters in firm order. Top grndos'of Fresh in Prints have eased about 
a pemiy in sympathy wlfcli the dower quotations for Bulk. Iwit otheT lines have 
well sustained. owing to bakers and potters continuing to take advantage of 
the cool wenther-made butter. Buyers for Ijondou have been operating, and 
shipments made throughout the mouth of Ixith Daily and Factory-packed 
Bulk, »o that the market has boon kept well cleared: Irat nt the time of writ¬ 
ing buyers are not jest as eager to purchase, except at a slight concession. 
Egg*.—Export trade haw been very henry both to the East and Western States, 
especially dnrlng the early part of October, luit Melbourne having again gone 
back pi ices here In sympathy show an easing of nliout a penny, ('he esc - 
Xew make is supplying all demands, and show's only a slight easing in values, 
but with the setting in of warmer weather, when increased consumption of this 
arilcllc is experienced, prices should maintain. Bacon has been in good re¬ 
quest. nice orders from Western Australia keeping the line active. Hams 
have had rather a bad time. Honej.—In the absence of export orders prices 
haw had to give way slightly to ofTevt business. Almonds.—A'Mlumgh no 

lumy parcels available. these have l*eeu rather slow’ of sole. 

Fnrcnse Meat.—Farmers have l>ecn enabled through the lateness of tin) 
season to forward Pork and Venl with comparative safety almost up to the 
end of oast month, and good rates hove ruled. 

Live Poultry.- Siqqdies In tills lino have net been nearly equal 1o trade re¬ 
quirements and with exceptionally active competition prices nmltxeil have 
Ihs*h abnormally high. 


Market QrorATiojci of the Day. 

Wheat.--At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 5/ for o*ld: new. 3/5 ]>er bushel 
00 lb. 

Flour.—Pity brands, £13/: country. £12. 

Bran.- Xd.: Pollard, lod. |ier bushel >f 20 lb. 

Oats.- Local Algerian and dun. Id): white champions, 2/ per bushel 4u lb. 

Barley.—MaJting. 4/ to 4/4; rnjie, 2/ to 3/ per Imshel 50 lb. 

Fhafl. -£2 in/ to £3 i>er ton of 2.240 lb., bugs in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes—Gamblers, £2 12/ per 2,240 lb.: new locals, 7/ to 8/ per cwt. 

Onions.—Gamblers, £2 to £2 15/ per 2,240 lb. 

Butter. - Creamery and factory prints, Hd. to Ort.; private separator and i>est 
dairy. 7d. to Xd.; weill-gradwl store, fid. to fild. 

Cheese. —H.A. liest factory, 7d. to 7Jd.; new make, (VI. to 7d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory-cure sides, Oil. to 0£d.; farm flitches, fi$d. to 7$d. i>er lb. 

llams.—S.A. factory, JOd. to H»£d. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, 8<1. 

Lard.—In bladders, (id. <i}d.: tins, 5d. to <kl. per lb. 

Honey.— 2*Jd. for best extracted, in 00-ib. tins; beeswax, 1/H lb. 

Aluionds.—l'iuc softsliells, old.; kernels. 104d. is»r lb 

Carcase Meat.—Pork, 5d to 5£d.; fair to good VeiU, from 2d. to 3d.: medium, 
hi. to 2d. 

Live Poultry.—Heavy-weight table roosters realissinl 2/3 to 2/0 each; good 
hciis and fair-conditioned cockerels. 2/ to 2/3; ducks. 2/ to 2/10; gs*em\ 3/P to 
4/0* pigeons, Ori.: turkeys, from 7id. to iHl. i>er„lb. live weight for fair to good 
birds. 


Above quotations. mdess wh«*n otherwise si>oclfied, are duty paid values on 
Imputed lines. Grain, dour, and forage for export are f.o.b. prices at Port 
Adelaide, Dairy prodnet® arc City Auction Mart rate®. In grain, chaff, and 
jKitatoes sacks are Included, hut weighed as produce. Package® free 
with bulk butter and cheese. 
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ottshanl, meant a return of £330 per annum. He pat down the cost of culti- 
v#tton at doable what It could be (tone for. His actual estimate was:— 

Ploughing. 5/ per aero. 

fccarifyiug four tenet.5/ per acre. 

Hoeing round trees twice .. 0/ per acre. 

Pruning?.3/6 per acre. 

Extra*. 1/6 per acre. 

At Gtetigyle Orchard the actual cost did not exceed 13/ per acre per annum for 
tbs first few .rears after planting bat the ground was ploughed once, scarified 
once, and the trees hoed round only onre during the season. The weeds grew 
w*H, hut so did the trees. Where oodlin moth hud to be dealt with there 
would tie an extra outlay, but tlirfs aftei all would be small; actual operations 
at Gtengyle Orchard shared that they could spray four tteues at a total cost 
Of 00/ per acre for the young trees, and 28/ for the old trees. They used 
a powerful pump with a boy to work, and two men to spray He thought 
ho had shown that under a proper system of cultivation they could. If neces¬ 
sary, produce apples at 1/ per case, 

Mr. Mummers questioned Mr. Granby's costs of culthation. The ruling rate 
of wages for orchard hands was 30/ per week, or, say, £78 per annum; accord¬ 
ing to the figure* given one man slgmUl he al>le to do all the work on an 
orchard of 80 acres; and them nothing was allotted for lioisen, wear and tear 
Of implements. &r He* very much doubted wliether e>en the £2 per acre 
would do all the work Mr Gin shy put down hi Ids estimate 

Mr. Hughes also qtiestictied the figures. They must alwu>s allow for a lot 
of lost time In the winter When the limses liml to l>e fetl and no work could 
be done. The estimate did not include house, implements, horse stock, and 
other iw'Hiwr} outlay. 

Mr. Grasby, in reidy to Mr. Bummeis, said lie was sure u man could look 
after 80 aer** of orchard on tlie lines lie had laid dc*ttn In rejdy to other 
questions he said that trees plotted at 164 ft apuii ttoulil pn>lwbl> last as 
long as those planted 20 ft apart. He knew* of a small orchard ill Tasmania 
Where the trees were only 10 ft apart, these were unw 35 rears old, nnd were 
still beariug heavily. 

Mr. Jacob* said they could not break up the land lit in depth tor 30/ per 
acre, hut Mr. Summers stated that uith the levelslble plough the work had 
been done en cleared land within the price mentioned 

Mr. Ijtiiuu said he could tear out Mi Gr.isby’s statement that there uas 
lltRe to fear from the <omi>et!tioii w itli stoied apples A >e:u or ttto ago a 
large numher of American stored apples were put on the market in competi¬ 
tion with Australian nifides, hut failed to fetch within se\eral shillings a case 
Of tin* latter The Cope was a far more likelj competitor, hut while they 
would have to accept lower prices in the future lie thought they had nothing 
to fear in this direction as with lower prhes in Ri glnud the demand ttouid 
increase Immensely 

COD LIN MOTH. 

Mr. IV IJ Hughes rend a impel* ou the qm*thm of compulsory spraying for 
codUn moth, and ou the sale of infested fiuit Recently tlie growers with 
200 Ureefi and over woie asked their opinions on these questions, and the pub¬ 
lication of tin* results from tie* dejHirtmont.nl tests Inst sensou undoubtedly 
put thcip in a lietier rositlou nott to ansuer flic first question than they were 
formerly. These mums, though most interesting and instructing, might be 
constAeretl mlaleodkig on one point. \ Is., the aitunl quantity of fruit saved by 
spraying at tip* costs stated. Ill the July issue of The Journal of Agriculture 
the coat of spraying Is glrpu In Mr Vickers' case as 433 cases sprayed for 
£6 11/, or a fraction over 3 hi i**r case Mr Vickers did not. however, save 
these 438 eases as a ms dt of spraying, art them were 89.0 per cent, clean 
fruit on the umrornyed trees ns conmnred with 05 per cent, to 98 per cent on 
the sprayed trees. Actually, then, the spraying only saved ats>nt 32 cases, 
which mokes the east 4/1 i or case. Tbi* tt ould not pay any grower. Dealing 
WithfcMr Hanwifowl’s letmns lit tlie same way, he saved oubr 117 cases at 
a cost of £5 IfyJjJfWV *ay« V |>er ease On the otlier hand. Meters. Dali, of, 
t'iare. and Mongiuua. of Houghton, had 33 i»er cent, and 22 per cent respec¬ 
tively mure clean frnit at their sprayed trees titan on the unaprayed, and be 
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certainly thought that In both eases tho spraying paid well. it appears fixwn 
the Petunia that if tin* woi'k is properly done up to 95 i>t*r cent of the fruit 
can he saved in badly infested gardens, and oh It will pay to spray under 
such conditions, the grower will not require compulsion. Where, however, 
there ore only a few oodliu moths in i. garden it would cost more to toi*ray 
than the value of the fruit thut would otherwise be lost, besides entailing a 
heavy outlay for spray pump, Why. therefore. compel the grower to 

spray at a loss? In the September Journal the replies to the queries pre¬ 
viously referred to are given; 202 growers, representing 193,451 trees, answer¬ 
ed the circular. The districts of Wirrabnra, Stanley. Baroesa, and Coona- 
varfa are almost unanimous in opptwltion to the sale of Infested fruit, and 
largely in favour of compulsoiy spraying. They could fairly assume that 
these men were mainly exporters, and as clean fruit was essential, it would 
doubtless pgy them to spray; and according to tin* results already obtained 
it would matter but little whether their neighbours sprayed or not as they 
would still save nearlj all their fruit if tho work were done thoroughly. Take 
the larger growers in the hills districts, and tie* opinions are very different; 
and these grow era represent twice as many trees as the other four districts to¬ 
gether. Of the hills growers 27 favour compulsory spraying, and 99 oppose 
it; 69 favour the sale of infested fruit, ami 57 are against it: 71 vwmld make 
scraping nnd bandaging the trees compulsory, while 52 growers opj>ose these 
practices And. besides, there are hundreds of smaller growers in the hills 
who wen* not ooinsulted in the matter; they for outnumber the small growers 
In tlie other districts, but what do they think? It somAed to him that If cus¬ 
tomers In Adelaide want grubby fruit at otoeai>er rates than sound, why should 
they compel the grower to spray or prevent him selling the unsound fruit? 
If the customers demand chan fruirthe growers will have to grow it for 
them. The purchasers have the matter entheir in their own hands without 
the expense to both growers and the Slate that the enforcement of compulsory 
spraying would entail. Competition was the order of die dny, and if one 
man does not produce what is required l>y the buyer anotlier man will. Then 
as to Ivindnsrkig, the returns published In The Journal certainly show that 
whtre the trt*es arc thoroughly sprayed very few caterpillars are found In flue 
bandaire*. At Mr. Sage’s orchard the total number of caterpillars caught 
during the season was nine pun* tree where four spraying* were givtn, and 
two per tree vvhen they were sprayed five limes. Mr Vickers only averaged 
two euteiplllAiw. and Messrs Beaumont and Mnugliau on* per tree for the 
whole seasou. Bandaging may be a very good pmotlee on unsprayed trees, 
but surely the a love figures show that In a sprayed orchard it was not woith 
the lulsnir. Besides bandaging a tree nml leaving shelter such as Iwdges, 
shod*, sties, and rubbmi in the orchard must l»e waste of time. He thought 
these matters were best left to the growers and flieJr customers to settle 

Mr. Jacobs though! Mr. Hughes’s figures were aga’nst Ids own arguments; 
If only a few I’aterplllai*-* escaped on spray* d trees it would surely pay the 
grower to trap these, even at a heavy cost, in order to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible any ©soaping to breed next season. 

Mr Monks said Mr* Huglwm’s argument was doubtless all right fiooti his 
standpoint but he coflW not agree vvllh him. What about the hundreds of 
©mall gardens where nothing was done to cope wltii the oodliu moth? To h*s 
mtud tihis was the biggest point of tilt* whole questhn. It was most unfair 
that tlie liona fid** grower should Ik* eontiminlly put to the expense of wpray- 
lng, while Ills neighbour was breeding moths unchecked. The careless 
grower must be legislated against; he certniniy favoured oampu^ay spraying 
to reach *hein. Bprayttig laid b**en proved effective; then make thtMi* men 
spray their trees or get rid of tlirm. It was all wry well for Mr Hughes to 
say that if the customers did not want the grubby fruit growers would quickly 
set to work to produo** chan stuff. In most cases the eodlin fruit was frau¬ 
dulently palmed off ou the consumer; topping up with a few sound fruits to 
deceive the buyer was only too common. 

Mr. Hrasby sold last year’s figures could not be taken as a fair eomistaWn, 
AS owing to the previous crop being very light there were less caterpillars to 
carry over the u Inter; and. besides, owing to the late autumn being so dry 
many caterpillars which would have otherwise remained dormant through the 
winter changed to moths prematurely, and ns there was no fruit for the young 
caterpillars to Uve on they succumbed. It was generally adiuitti d that the 
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coanii moth attar* tent year wa* very light He wan convinced that unde* ave¬ 
rage emiM4toti*i#rn7e& t»e* would, glre 20 per cent to 80per cent mere clean 
fruit Hum tb* wusprsyed, and this certainly would pay. Ha thought, bow- 
•W, the question or oompuMory spraying need not be discussed, as tb* Depart¬ 
ment waif net at ell Hkriy to recommend It 

Hr. Laffer opposed cotnpalsory spraying because it could not be enforced. 
He would point out that the return* from the departmental teat* were. In 
mm caned misleading, a* owing to the email fallen fruit not haring been 
examined the figure* did hot really show the percentage «f infedted fruit 
AH of them anew very well that a large quantity of fruit in the inflated 
garden* fett before it wan half-grown, and if there had been examined the 
difference la favour of spraying would, in his opinion, hare been much greater. 
Hi* own orchard was sprayed four times, with the result that whereas for- 
tneriy $t wee not unusual to pick up and destroy 000 bushel* before the fruit 
wds line, lie found very few fallen infested fruit*, and scarcely any cater- 
plttare in the bandages, A* hi* crop the previous year was the best he ever 
bad the freedom from moth this year could not he put down to the cause 
stated by Hr. Grasby. Be was convinced that he could, on the average, 
*ave 00 per rent of the fruit by spraying, and would sooner pay the bill for 
till* work than have to meet the expense formerly Incurred In picking the 
infested fruit from the trees and gathering up that which had fallen. He 
would entirely prohibit the sale of infested fruit; it was the only way to wake 
the careless grower look after his orchard The codlin fruit only depreciated 
the Value of good fruit, and also lessened the consumption of fruit localh as 
few consumers would buy Infested fruit Intentionally, rt wan true plenty 
Wg* sold, but In most case* the buyer found he was sold also. 

Hr Quinn, in reply to question, said that there was absolutely no reason to 
expert anj evil result from the con tinned use of arsenical sprays Last year 
five or six growers scorched their trees, but as hundreds of others using the 
same mixture did no damage the fault was evidently with the growers 
There < ntld lie no cumulative injury if the mixtures were propel I y prepared 
a* the arsenic was not absorbed Into the tree. He agreed with Mr. Laffer 
that the small difference between the dean fruits on the sprayed and im- 
aprayed trees was partly due to the neglect in same instances to keep a record 
of the small fruits that fell. Great numbers of Infected fruits dropped Wore 
they are an inch in diameter. Mr. Hughes had hardly made fair use of the 
figure* in reference tn the Questions sent out by the Department. Although 
It was true that In the hills a small majority of the commeidal growers 
favoured the sale of infested fruit, those in opposition far outnumbered them 
when it earns to the area of orchard*. His experience was that of the people 
that bought apples for their own use there were very few Indeed that would 
wilbUldy buy grubby fruit. He was convinced that where a man had not to 
contend with careless neigitlmurs lie could sate most of his fruit by spiaving 
four times, but if the man npxt door did nothing he would have to spray once 
or twice more. Was it fair that a man with peih&ps only a few trees, which 
were of no particular value to him, should be allowed to put the other to this 
expense? while he opposed compulsory spraying as unworkable, he was con¬ 
vinced that the only way to deal with the codlin moth question was to strictly 
enforce the law against the sale of infested fruit, and in this way compd the 
grower to take such measures as had been proved effective. 


•PRAYIMO KXWgRIMHTft. 

Mr. B* If Oban, of Long wood Branch, lead a short paper on his experiences 
with Bom*** mixture and arsestte of soda. Spraying in itself was not a 
difficult opettttton, but two things conspired against the grower. The fir*! 
was the mu the second want of time to do the work without allow¬ 

ing some owY work to stiller this was specially the case with those who also 
grew vegetable*. Far sbotholc in plums, apricots, and cherries he found Bor¬ 
deaux mixt ure, ttreVMI about the end of August, and again in tbs second week 
in Septaiaheff ewarijtVe. For apple scab or fuakrtadlum the Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture garewpHadhl result* on several varieties, trat the Stone Pippin* were not 
«o risan, Parily dhe to the fact that be wav unable to spray later than the 
aMpi of MM. Mt had very little experience tn reraying for codlin 
mm* From hk mmm out, however, he waa convinced that with the 
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Utter maturing varieties the period from February to April was the most 
critical time. He had only given bis trees one spraying, and certainly had 
a fair amount of success, especially with Gravensfteins. On the Ribston 
Pippin and Rome Beauty apples and on some pears he noticed a few small 
brown spots, beneath which he found a small dead grub. Whether the grub 
had been killed by the poison he was unable to say. To see whether the 
arsenite of soda would Injure the trees he tried a few experiments. He used 
double the ordinary strength solution, and sprayed the trees until the spray 
imn off. As soon as the trees were dry they wore again sprayed heavily. The 
Irish Peach apple showed hardly any ill-eft ect, a few leaves only being burnt 
On the Emperor Alexander nearly all the fruit and leaves fell; no fruit fell 
from the Vicar of Winkfield pear, butt It turned a rusty brown colour; still they 
thrived well, and the foliage appeared to have benefited The Uvedale St 
Germein pear showed no trace of injury, either on the fruit or the foliage 
Under ordinary conditions the trees would only be damped with the spray, so 
that the test was a very severe one. 

Mr. Monks thought a great mistake Was made in spraying too early with 
arsenite of soda. He had never found caterpillars in the bandages in the 
hills districts before the middle of December, and if they allowed a full month 
back to egglaying they would see that. In the later districts at any rate, it 
was of no use spraying before November 10. or thereabouts The time 
would, of course, vary according to the earliness of the -district He believed 
also that by waiting until the fruit and foliage had property «et there would 
be no risk of burning. It was also a mistake to apply too much spray; the 
foliage and fruit should be merely moistened with the liquid Imperfect 
agitators in the spia> pumps were also partly to blame tor the damage. 

Mr Quinn said it had been asked why the Department was not continuing 
the demonstration plots. The reason was that It had been proved by so many 
growers beyond question that spraying with arsenite of soda was effective 
that no good purpose would be served by continuing hist year’s test* 


FRUITGROWER*’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Laffer mentioned that a Fruitgrowers’ Association bad been formed In 
South Australia, and he appealed to all growers connected with the Bureau 
to join. There could be no doubt that the future of the industry was bound 
up in the better marketing of their produce, and the extension of their mar¬ 
kets. This was particularly the case with apples; if they could get their 
fruit carried to London and elsewhere at reasonable freights and in good 
order there was an immense opening at a price that would pay them At 
present they were practically at the mercy of the shipping companies, but by 
acting In conjunction with similar associations in the other States they would 
be able to secure better treatment It was not that the growers wanted a 
larger profit, but they recognised that with the heavy freights and charges the 
market must always be limited. Other points that the association could do 
good work in could be mentioned, especially those connected with the utili¬ 
zation of their surplus iWOdpcts, and the handling of fruit on rail and steamer 
In connection with the interstate trade. The subscription to the association 
was only 5/ per annum, and any one owning 200 fruit trees could become a 
member. 


STANDARD WEIGHT FOR CHAFF. 

On motion of Mr. Jacobs It was unanimously resolved to support the 
Ministry In bringing in legislation fixing a standard legal weight for a bag of 
Chaff. The practice of chatting straw with hay and selling it as prime chaff 
Was also strongly condemned 


NEXT CONFERENCE. 

The invitation of Woodslde Branch to hold the next Conference at Woodside 
was accepted. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and hem secretary of the local branch 
and to the gentlemen who had read papers brought the Conference to a dose. 
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RUST-RESISTANT WHEATS. 

The Deimrtment of Agriculture has been asked to prepare and Issue a cata¬ 
logue of tlie rust-resistant and rust-escaping wheats grown in South Austra- 
Ho. Recognising the value that such a list of wheats would be to pur farmers, 
we propose, with the assistance of the members of the Agricultural Bureau, 
to get together as much Information as i>otsible on this important question. 
With this oltfect in view, therefore, we would, ask the members Of the re¬ 
spective Branches of the Bureau to furnish information on the following 
lmintH concerning any rast-reeisting or rust-escaping wheats which they may 
have grown, or which their immediate neighbours, who are not members, may 
have cultivated:— 

fli Name of variety. 

<2» Origin of variety. 

db To nliat extent, and for how long grown. 

(4> Character of straw, head, and grain. 

(Hi Whether early, midseasou. or late in ripening. 

Ml) Yield us comjmred with the variety most generally grown in the dis¬ 
trict. 

(7) Kxteut to which rust has l>ecn noticed on flag, or straw, and the 
effect, if any. on the grain. 

(Si Whether rust-resisting, m* only escaping damage owing to earlinees, 

Ac. 

(b) Whether a good hay wheat. 

(10) 'reneral remarks on suitability of the wheat for the district 

Where any reputed rusPresisting wheat grown by any member has been 
damaged by rust, it would l>e interesting to know under what conditions and 
to what extent the wheat suffered, as there is no doubt that these mst-ivsisting 
wheats are more suceptihle of Injury In some districts than in others. In re¬ 
porting cm this matter the experience during more than one season is desired. 

We would 1 m* obliged if members would as soon as possible after harvest 
furnish to the respective lion. siM-retaries reports on this matter for considera¬ 
tion Rt the next meeting of tlu* Branch, when a general expression of opinion 
on the merits of the resiMvtive varieties may lie gecuml. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


Upson, October 3. 

Rivsenl- Messrs Potter (chair). Swnffor. Brougham. Caleb and Charles 
Brovin, Thonn*, Brown, France, Bratten, Baillie, Bnrraud (Hou. Roc.}, and 
three visitors. 

Ited Bust. -Mr. Brown suggesteil that lt would lie a good plan if lt ctnild be 
arranged to insure the crops against damage by rust. 

Agricultural (hlltgv,— ITu* Hou. Secretary reported on visit to Agricultural 
College, He wua pleased with the farm stock.generally, and particularly with 
the dairy herd. He considered the Jersey-Ayrahire cross the beat he had seen 
for dairy purpose*. The ipmntlty of seed used on the College farm surprised 
him. Hf was autv it cost the Cottcge this year more per acre for seed alone 
than it coat farmers in tills district for seed and manure. 

Thatching Haystacks. -Discussion took place on enquiry as to Iwst cover for 
a hayrfpclc^Mr. Brown's experience was in favour of thatching grass, while 
‘Mr. Huajtarij&tind the totw of the broom lmsh very useful. Mr. Caleb Trovia 
stated mm A thatching be fixed tlie first layer firmly at the eaves, then 
slmntfiW|jpie rest of the thatch mi carefully, except the top layer, which 
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Yorketown, September 19. 

Present —Me*»rn. Lloyd (oluiin. Kvitli.* AihIimhoii. Bull, .1 miff, CorJett, and 
Newboid (Hon. Hecj. 

Membership of Branches.—C'onsiderulile discussion 041 this subject took 
place. Mr. Corlett suggested that one-third of tilfc* members should rot ire each 
year, but he eligible for renominatinu, togetlwtr with others desirous of becom¬ 
ing members, the election being by ballot amongst the remaining member*. 
The first two years they would have to ballot as to who should retire; after 
that the members would take It in regular turn. He thought the adoption of 
this system would make the Bureau less exclusive, and give a greater number 
a chance to avail themselves of the privileges of membership. It would also 
serve to eliminate the careless memlierH. Memliers uuanimmiHly favour the 
adoption of Mi. CorletCs suggestion, and desiie to know If any Branch canid 
adopt sueth a rule if the members desire it. I Provided all the meru!>ers agree, 
I set no objection to the proposal being tested by any Branch. It would pro¬ 
bably Ik* better to draw lots at ttrst to decide who shall retire. - Ed. I 


Balaklava, September 26. 1 

Present—Messrs. Andersou (chair). Burden, Hams. Johnson, Held. Thomp¬ 
son, Thomas, Black (Hon. fceo.>, and about thirty visitors. 

Castrating Horses. This meeting was held at Mr. S. s. Halil’s Werocata 
Station, for the purpose of witnessing deiuuuwfcnitlons l>.\ Mr. Halil in castrat¬ 
ing colts standing. Two horses, aged 7 years and X years respectively were 
operated on most successfully: they were lmlti*ml and blindfolded, and a 
twitch placed over the upper jaw and held; another assIstaiKt held the tall 
tightly over on tlie side opjiosite to tlmt operated on, and then with an ordi¬ 
nary sharp pocket knife the operation was ikm* formed. The only other imple¬ 
ment use<l was one to grip the artery to stop the bleeding; after the parts 
had been bathed with a disinfectant, die horse was let go, and after two or 
three days’ spell was all right. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Ralli for his kindness in Inviting the members to witness the ope-iution. The 
visitors afterwards made a careful inspection of the garden, wonlsheds, pig¬ 
geries, and other matters of interest. 


Eudunda* September 28. 

Present—Messrs. GoelhSg (chair), Weil, von Bertiaiich, Kluskc. Schiller, Val¬ 
ter, and Marshall (Hon. Sec*.). 

Salt Patches.—Mr. T. R. Bowman wrote in reference to the treatimat of 
salt soils. Many years’ .experience had taught him that the only remedy that 
could be reasonably applied was to plough the patches up several times, leav¬ 
ing the ground as rough as possible to allow' the sun and air 
to phty on the «oU and also to break the capillary action 
which was the cause of the salt au4 magnesia l>eing brought 
to the surface. On hard clay ground it will be found l>enefk-ial to apply a 
dressing of sand to the salt patches. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Rodman for his kindness In writing to the Branch on the subject. 

Annual Report---The secretary presented the thirteenth annual report of 
the Branch. Messrs. A. E. Gosling, .T. von BetUoucb, and W. H. Marshall were 
re elected Ghalrman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Adulteration of Chaff.—Delegates reported an proceedings of Congress. A 
resolution was carried endorsing the recommendation that legislation should 
bo enacted to prevent the fraudulent sale of chaffed straw as hay chaff. 
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Upson, September 5. 

PrescHt—Mesers. Potter (Chair), France, McCallum, Thorpe, Bratten, Carr* 
and two visitor*. 

Guinea Graw,-Newspaper reports on this subject were discussed. Mem- 
tors thought the grass a very valuable one, and worth trying in this district. 

Barley Smut.—Mr, Carr reported having tried the hot water treatment for 
barley, but the seed all failed to germinate. Members thought Mr. Carr had 
used too hot ^ater. 


Nllnlaton, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. Oorrell (chair). Anderson, Martin Brown, and J. Mc¬ 
Kenzie (lion. Hec.). 

Weeds —'The Chairman called attention to the spread of the common field 
poppy in this district, and to the necessity for dealing with It 

Horse Dentistry.—Some discussion on this subject took place. Several mem- 
tors reported that their horses were better able to chew their food since their 
teeth had been attended to, but one member could see no benefit from the 
oiieration. 

Analyses of Fertilisers.—Members thought the results of analyses of samples 
taken by the Inspector of Fertilisers should bo published as early as possible 
in The Journal. I We do this already, this year the analyses were published 
In tbe April issue, and as very few samples can be obtained before the mid¬ 
dle of February any list published in the March Issue would be very incom¬ 
plete.—Ed.] 

Hay.—My. A. McKenzie read a paper on this subject. Land Intended for 
haygrowing khould to cleared of all rubbish, and should be as even on the 
surface as possible, to save wear and breakages of machinery and loss of hay. 
To prevent the land getting ridgy and uneven he wouM plough in strips 10 chains 
to 15 chains In width instead of the usual narrow lands. If the land has been 
fallowed, run the cultivator and harrows over it before drilling in the seed. 
If at all lumpy, roll instead of harrowing, as the roller will smooth the sur¬ 
face, enabling the drill to deposit the seed and manure more evenly. The best 
lime to cut hay was when the grain is just full, and before it sets or the 
straw loses its green ,«olonr. It was totter to cut a little earlier, especially If 
the crop Is dirty, than to let the crop get too ripe. With loose hay, If the wea¬ 
ther is fine, rako and stook close up to the mower. Large stooks not only 
keep the colour and sutotance of the hay. but also are less liable to be blown 
about than aie small stooks. Sometimes, however, no matter how well put 
together, the stooks get blown about and wet. It not wet, he would not bother 
to restook, but would cart and stack the hay as quickly as possible as soon 
as tbe weather suits. Wet stooks he would not turn, hut if the ground is very 
wet Would lift the edges of the stook with a fork to allow the air in. This 
would prevent the ha? from sticking to the ground or becoming fusty. Stack 
loose bay as soon ns it is dry enough to keep. In building keep the middle 
w«ll up and as hard as possible, or the stack will slip. A good way to keep 
the middle up is to put in a few posts, standing about 2 ft 6 in. above ground, 
along the middle of where the stack is to to built and put good strong beams 
on the top. Pack the hay well nnder the beams, and then build over them to 
give a rise lb the middle. Some draw their stacks and keep them hard and 
straight aU round as they build, but there were two objections to this practice. 
First It makes too much work; secondly, there is too much short broken bay 
round the stack. He believed In as little drawing as possible till the stack 
was bout; then generally combed down the roof fir*, as the eaves could be 
raised or lowered a few inches as might to desirable. As soon as the stack 
is wen raked and drawn weight it down to make it set hard for thatching. 
Hhegved toy was undoubtedly better than loose hay. It was cleaner, easier to 
cart and Stack* especially in windy weather; it cuts better, and looks better as 
chaff. Where there Is a considerable area to cut, it was necessary to start 
early or the crop wifi get too ripe before it can to all cut In ah cases stook 
well up to the binder; If the crop is green and the weather cool, make long 
nnnew stooks, similar in shape to the roof of a house, with an air passage 
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through the middle; If this Is done the sheaves will dry ail right. If the crop 
Is riper and the weather flue make large round stooks and keep right up to 
the binder. If It looks like raining it will pay to stop the binder and put all 
hands on to finish stooklng. Good stooking is a matter of considerable Impor¬ 
tance; if not fairly balanced they will mostly blow over, and the Ihaj be more 
or less damaged He would sooner pay wages to a good stooker, than have a 
bad stooker working for nothing. Early in the season three weeks should l»e 
allowed to elapse between cutting and stacking, but a ripe crop cut iu warm 
weather could be stacked within a week. He would put in 0 in. to 12 In. of 
timber as a foundation for the stack; mullee stumps closely packed and covert d 
with a little straw make a good bottom. Begin stacking in the middle, and 
cover the foundation with Sheaves set on end, these will flatten out sufficiently 
to build on, and will give the required rise in the middle of the stack, which 
must be maintained throughout lie preferred round or oblong ends to square 
coiners. Sheaved hay should be thatched as soon as possible. In cutting chaff 
he found It best to cut dry, aud a iMn. cut was al>out as good as anj. Some 
prewired longer, others shorter, and many held that unless damped the hay 
would not cut well. As far as crops for hay were concerned, he found Cape, 
Hun, Algerian, and Champion oats, and Medea, King’s Early, Ward’s Prolific, 
Purple Straw, and Dart’s Imperial all made good hay or chaff if the crops are 
clean and healthy and harvested and stacked in good condition. For his own 
horses he did not wish any better hay than a mixture of equal parts wheat and 
oats sown together. Of course, it was necessary to choose varieties which 
matured about the same time. Most of the members agreed with the paper, 
but considered chaff cut to § or $ in. more suitable for farm use than if cut 
shorter. Merchants preferred the shorter cut foi convenience in bagging. 


Gawler River, September 4. 

r i went—Messrs. Barrett (chair), Krieg, Leak, H. and F. Roediger, Bray 
Hfon Sec), and two visitors. 

Fallowed Land.—The treatment of fallowed land was discussed. Members 
g^nei ally were of opinion that with land ploughed earl> in the winter it was 
w iso to allow it to iemaln rough and open to permit the moisture 'to enter the 
soil, and also to secure the full benefit of atmospheric action. Land treated in 
this way would harrow down nicely in spiring. In loose, marly land it might 
onsw er better to barrow immediately behind the plough, as sudh land usually 
required consolidating. 

Ants.—In reply to question how to destroy red ants, Mr. H. Roediger stated 
that h€ got rid of them by sprinkling purple ant poison round the anthoies. 
[London purple lightly sprinkled along the runs or holes will usually get lid 
of ants.—Ed. J 


Rlcfiman’s Creek, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. Knauerhsse (chair), Roberts, Mflttmer, J. H. and r H. 
Lehmann. 

Horses for Farm Work.—Discussion took place on the best class of horse 
to breed for farm work and general utility. Members favotued crossing a 
blood stallion with a draught mare for general purposes, but preferred the 
pure draught for wagon work. 

Drift Sand.-*-In reply to question of best way to stop the sandy loud drifting, 
one member staved that ploughing the land would be effects e. Members 
would like to know what could be sown on the land after ploughing to bfoid 
It fTbts will depend largely upon local conditions If the land is ploughed 
early and sown to rye. a fairly good growth should be secured, if the rye 
stubble Is left to stand or simply rolled it will help to prevent the soil moving, 
and also afford shelter to the natural herbage that would spring. Heeds of useful 
native shrubs and grasses should also bo sopui, and the land onlv lightly 
graced. This, of course, only applies to land not intended for cultivation.—Ed. ] 
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Denial Bay f September 26. 

PittSHit~-Me*sr*. Smith (chain, McKenzie. I unmet. J^owe, Sterling, Dr. 
Bmehl, ft. 3, and W. O. Dale (Hon. Hee.), and three visitor*. 

Officers,^ This being the inaugural! meeting of the Branch, Messrs. J. H. 
Nmltfc, W. McKenzie. and W. O. Unle were elected Chairman. Vice-Chairman, 
and Hoti. flecivtnry rcspcrtfYPly. 

lied Host.—-CoiiMidewiblc diwussion took place on thi* subject, various 
opinion* Indng hazarded to nceount for tJie rapid spread of the disease under 
certain condition*. Mr. McKenzie suggested that the prevalence thin year was 
largely due to the summer rains having started self-sown wheat and other 
plant*, on wMo.li the rust has carried over until the wheat crop was advanced; 
then with favourable weather it had attacked and spread rapidly through the 
i rope. He had noticed rust worst when they got a rank growth of wheat and 
warm, moist weather; these conditions appeared favourable to the develop* 
went of rust. The Hon. Secretary tabled four wheat plants from different 
parts of a paddock; those from rising ground were more affected by rust than 
those grown on the lower and mure level i*>rtion. This was contrary to his 
experience in other districts, the crops on higher ground liehig as a rule freer 
from rust. Members generally thought that the older the district the more 
liable were the crops to rust. II was decided to ask that descriptions of the 
1>est rust-resistant wheat* be lmblislied in The Journal. [This will be done 
if members of Branches co-operate to supply the necessary information.— 
Hd,] Members generally were of opinion tliat rusty hay was more or less in¬ 
jurious as horse feed. 


Yankalllla, September 25. 

Present—Messrs. Tonkin (chair), Crawford. Levering ton. Stone, Heggaton, 
Lovelock, Putlnnd, »ennis. Dr. Melckle, MacMillan (Hon. Sec.), and four visi¬ 
tors. 

Bovine Tuberculosis.-Dr. Meickle rend, an interesting paper on “Bovine 
tuberculosis.” Contrary to the opinion remitlv expressed bv Dr. Koch. Dr. 
Meickle* is conviumt that bovine tuberculosis is transmissible to human 
beings <»r< nslonaJly through the medium of badly cooked meat, but mainly 
through milk and dairy products He maintained that statistics supported 
him in such views. The spread of tuberculosis was attributed mainly to con 
Ingion and bad hygienic* conditions, although inherited tendencies to the 
disease could not lie overlooked. The diagnosis of the disease was simple In 
some cases, difficult iu others; he ach united the wider use of the tuberculin 
test, although he recognised that it could not lay claim to infallibility. He re- 
commended the isolation of all suspicious cases, the destruction of manifestly 
tul>ercular animals, and the improvement of the hygienic conditions that gene¬ 
rally surround the dairy herd. Following on his assumption that bovine 
tuberculosis is transmissible to human beings, he proceeded to show to what 
extent carelessness and neglect may prove sources of danger to those who con¬ 
sume milk. The milk from one tubercular cow would generally be mixed with 
that of healthy animals, and when distributed from a central dairy would 
contaminate the milk consumed by a large number of persons. Most people 
toly upon boiling as mean* of freeing milk from thp presence of potHible tu¬ 
bercle bacilli. Dr, Meickle points out that whilst the sterilization of milk by 
means of beat is txvssilde in the laboratory, it is nurelv effectively reached 
by the prefunctory boiling that usually obtains In the ordinary household. 
But swell If milk were effectively purified, what about butter? According to 
Dr. Meickle. therefore, war against the bacillus must be conducted mainly 
in the dairy and cowsheds. 


# Arthurton, October I. 

Pretreugtap!l**tr*. Hawke (chair), Rowe, 8. T. and T. L&mabed, Northy, 
WetohJNMpn, Lomrnan, and Palm (Hod. Sec.). 

reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, 
apd i | | » d wore criticised. For warts on horses, Mr, Welch said he 
fotmOTMjpy application of treacle effective. 
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Luclndale, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Feuerheerdt (clmir), Tavender, rarmlchuel. Dow. M chine®, 
Mathesou, ami Dutton (Hon. Nor ). 

Co-operation.—Considerable discussion took place on piqior read 
at piovions meeting by Mr. Tavernier on this subject. 
Members generally agreed with the principles of co-opera- 
tiod, but were afraid the suggestion for local residents to buy out 
the storekeeper and ran the store on eo-opcrati\e lines would hardly'work. 
The Hon. Secretary thought that though (the scheme looked all right jealousies 
would soon creep into it if it were put iuto practice; the right directors might 
not be elected, or the manager would not please every one. The Branch had 
had a little experience in co-operation in the matter of tiheir bull; all the cow- 
keepers wanted him when feed was plentiful, but no one would take him 
when be required feeding and attention. Mr, Tavernier read letters from 
several different parts of the State in reference to ids suggestion. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell. of Mlllieent, who wns formerly a storekeejxM'. wrote heartily approving of 
the principle of the paper; but he thought they would tind storekeeping a very 
complex business, and on a moderate scale an extensive method of distribu¬ 
tion. He favoured keeping only, samples at the agency, and buying things as 
wanted from the city bulk stores until they could work witlli other centres in 
running true co-operative stores, as was done by the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society of England. » 


Gladstone, October 3. 

Present Messrs. Sargent (chair) Handle, (Jallasch, Goode, Burton, Mc¬ 
Donald, Smith, and Worntun (Hon. See.). 

Northern Conference.- Mom Ivors desire that the Animal Conference of 
Northern Branches lie held at Hind stone next year. 

Horse breeding.—Mi. Wormnn rend a short paper on breeding and handling 
horses. He thought it would pay farmers to give more attention to the breed¬ 
ing ot horses. They hail an unrivalled climate for borsebreeding, and good, 
saleable stock fetched remunerative prices Doubtless U*e present high prices 
were partly due to the fact flint owiug to the lo>v prlc'es prevailing some ywrrs 
ago many farmers gave up horsebreeding, and good horses were consequently 
scarce. He would use only the best mares for breeding, and take care that 
the stallion bad a good show of blood. Breeding from pure-bred stock was 
more satisfactoiy than from indiscriminate crosses. Though the Clydesdale 
held first place for bca^v work, it was probable the Suffolk Punch, a power¬ 
fully built, active horse, would be l>etter adapted for farm work. It was also 
claimed that if crossed with five thoroughbred mare a good roadster would be 
the result, but he doubted its possessing sufficient trotfing powers. The strict 
roadster, viz., the cross betw<M»n draught mare and blood horse, possesses the 
same objection, and besides there is the difficulty in getting the right propor¬ 
tions of both. The roadster hied to type was a different animal; its l vest pace 
wan a trot and W could l>e fairly regarded as a distinct breed. It was a \ery 
useful horse for crossing with heavier or lighter mares as the occasion may 
require. Good carriage horses could l>e raised by first crossing blood mares 
with a draught horse and breeding the fillies to a roadster. He liked to start 
handling the foals as early aR possible, to get them quiet and used to being led 
without a halter If necessary. The foal should be weahed at about six months 
old, and fed well for the first year. Break in at about three years old, and be 
careful mot *to overwork It. Slow i Horses should not be worked with extra 
free movers. Take care the animal is properly mouthed, and teach it to tie 
up t The collars must not l>e too large; if the horse has sore shoulders, cut 
away the collar to relieve the pressure on the sore. Keep the co&lar and the 
shoulders clean. Unless the horses were overheated and the water very wdd 
be would let them drink freely immediately after working. Keep them In good 
condition, and allow them a few weeks’ spell before harvest commences. He 
thought that as a rule they did not give their horses enough oats, which were 
the best of food for working stock. 

Ensilage.—Mr. I>. D. ftmith read a paper on silos and ensilage. Local cir¬ 
cumstances must determine what materials can bp moat economically utilised 
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Mount mmtnt, October 9. 

Present— Hen on* Phillis (chair), Lyddott, J >rogemuiler, and Naismitfo. 

Poultry - A short discussion on this subject took place 
Henson — Memtw* reported that takeall and grubs had done some damage 
fc> tl u* mope. Gross tfas plentiful, stock doing well, and there was every lnat* 
cation of a good season for stock 


flflllllcent, October I. 

Present -Messrs Mcltostlc (chair), llairls HutchesHon, Ol>erlander, Mutton, 
Vareots Campbell, Stewart, Hart, and Dmidson (Hon Sec ) 

Sore Teats — Mr Davidson road a short papei on this subject There are vari¬ 
ous remedies ghen for curing sore and damaged teats. Ho had noticed boric acid 
mentioned as good, and having experimented to 1th It found it a capital remedy. 
Of course, horic acid is an anti-initant as well as an anti-septic, and as a 
sanitary measure for washing the cow's teats and milkei’g bands it cannot 
be beaten Scabs warts naid other tioubles aie of tern transferred from the 
teats to tlk* milker's hands, hence a pro entire is necessary When the cows 
teats are unshed daily before and after milking with a solution of boric acid 
&U soreness cuaps, Ac . * ill disapinsar in a few days As there were a few 
Cows hi etery herd that suffered from sore tcarts, and consequently made 
thing* uncomfortablj lively at milking time it is uell worth trying Warts 
on fix* teats arc* another source of trouble They can generally be removed by 
an application ol castor oil, «n<*o dnilv, which is pieferable to use of scissors 
Another simple and good application < onsists of a mixture of fresh butter two 
paits and \ery line pulverized salt one part mi\ thoroughly and apply to 
wants after milking Mr Varcoe had been using Condy’s fluid and found it 
vert eftective Members generally ngteed that the use of this article was 
worthy of extenstou for all purposes of disinfection 

Harlequin Pug - In reply to enquiry for remedy for the harlequin or soldier 
bug, Mr Hart found it a good practice to keep fowls and ducks hi the gar¬ 
den, other members referred to success obtained by placing old bones in a tin 
or box to attract the beetles, aud then destroying them by pouring boiling 
water over them Mr Mutton had littl<> trouble with this insect since he cut 
down some native gums where thej seemed to shelter and breed, he considered 
the scalding process too tedious 

Mamires —Some discussion on the a aiuo of crude guano and Thomas phos¬ 
phate took place 

Co-operation—Mr Camptiell read a paper on “A successful Co-operative Ex¬ 
periment,” and considerable discussion ensued The question of the saving 
that could be effected by the farmers in any district combining to get their 
manure tn large parcels was referred to It -was stated that last season a 
number of farmers, who secured between them about 70 tons of manure, saved 
altogether about 7/0 tier ton Mr Campbell said in some quarters fanners 
appeared to favour starting local co-opeiathe stores, from his experience as 
a storekeeper he would say that this was tlie last thing farmers should touch. 


Onetre* Hill, October 2. 

Present—Messrs J Bowman (ohoir), F Bowman, Would, Kelly, Smith, 
Cluoas (.Hon. Sac.), and three visitors 

Annual Rqnerfc— The secretary’* report showed ah average attendance of 
7.3 me mb er s during the past year Officers were thanked and re-elected. 

C o ngress .—Detonates reported on proceedings of Congress Members were 
fMtraUy In accord with opinions expressed in reference to failure of travel- 
'mm entire*, but iho thought that in many instances the owner of the mare 
should be held respqaeible for the failure 
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Waterv&le, October 5. 

Present—Messrs. i\ A. Sobols (chair), Beck, Holder. Ashton. Scovefl. Tiv 
loar, Hunter, E. E. Sobels. Perrin, Solly, Smith, Croft, E. W. and O. H. Casting 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Business.—On the suggestion orf the secretary it was decided that members 
take it in turn to prepare papers for meeting, lots l>eing drawn to decide the 
order in which members wire to take their turn. Delegatee to Congress re¬ 
ported on proceedings, and tabled copies of the papers read. 

Season.—Members reported splendid show of blossom generally, and early 
fruit setting well. Apricots are inclined to be scabby, notwithstanding two 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. Spraying for eudlin moth will be fairly 
general shortly in this district. 

Lucerne.—Mr. Ashton tabled splendid sample of lucerne from seed sown 
during the first week of August; 10 lb. of seed and 1 cwt. of manure per acre 
were drilled in. 


Scales Bay, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Roberts (chain. Plush, Newbold, and Thomas (Hon .Sec.). 

Feeding Horses.—Considerable discussion on this subject took place. The 
Chairman would give long hay at night, and chaff mixed with crushed com 
and pollard in the daytime. Oats and barley were better than wheat, and the 
only objection he had to them was that the seeds got into the wheat lands. 
He advised farmers to conserve all the suitable feed they could get; they 
should have two good chaff sheds, and always keep one full as a reserve. They 
would find It a good plan to put up a few high posts, enclose them with net¬ 
ting, and fill up with wheat ehaff, then cover with straw. This entails extra 
labour, but it paid hotter than letting the straw waste. Mr. Plush thought 
all farmers should sow, say, 20 acres of oats or barley for ihorsefeed. He 
favoured barley and oats for this purpose because the straw was better fo¬ 
rage than wheat straw. He tried to grow some linseed several times, but 
without success. Mi, Newbold had seen wheat chaff saved in large quantities 
with but little trouble. The chaff was carefully built up in a large heap to 
a pyraPiid shape, and then thatched from the bottom upwards with teatree 
brush, a covering of s+raw being also added. This plan was very effective 
where large quantities of chaff were on hand and the time at the farmer’s 
disposal was limited. 

Weeds.—Mr. Plush had found a pa/tch of sorrel ou his laud; this had been 
burnt, and while the centre was killed the weed was growing on the outside. 
[Keep the land cultivated during the summer and apply a good dressing of 
quicklime to the patch.—Ikl.] Meml>ers complained that the common poppy 
was becoming a nuisance. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, October 17. 

Present—Messrs. Hack (chair"*, Hunt, Dowd, Maklo, Mudge, Lock. Kor 
netzkl. Paul, Francis, Mitchell, and Boerke (Hon. See.). 

Ice Plant.—Members of this Branch are opposed to the suggestion to have 
tills plant declared a noxious weed. 

Experiments.—This meeting took the for pi of an inspection of various 
farms in the district. Smart’s Early Wheat xtas far the best ou all the farms 
visited. Dart’s Imperial coming next A few farmers hare tried Rerraf, but 
It Is by no means promising. No diseases were noticeable, and It was esti¬ 
mated that'the district promised an average yield of 12 bushels per acre. It 
was .noticed that the heavier the dressings of manure the better the cusp, 
the wheat being stronger, heads larger, flag longer, and the plant had stocked 
better. It was also noticed that on the land more heavily manured the flag 
was already withered nearly half-way up the stalk, the flag on the unmanured 
crops being quite green. Members wished to know whether this was due to the 
manure. 
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M utidoorAf October 9. 

Present—Messrs, Harris (chair), make, Tonkin, Shearer, Loverldge, Mit¬ 
chell, Mildren, Angler, ABen, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Prise* for Wheat.—Member* were pleased to learn that the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society was going to offer prizes at the March Show for the best sample 
of wheat exhibited by any Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, and might 
much good would result 

Red Rust—Member* report nwt to be found in most crops, but there were 
Several rust-resisting varieties grown In the district which were practically 
free, anti others only lightly affected. The Hon. Secretary suggested that mem¬ 
ber* should note the wheats which resisted rust best and bring them before 
the next meeting. The Hon. Secretary stated that he had a few acres of crop 
badly affected by black rust and w ouM like to know cause; the land was 
fallowed and manured with 06 lb super per acre. 


Virginia, October 5. 

Present-M<*ssrs. Hatcher (chair), .T K and 8 J. Taylor, Nash, White, 
Maloney, J. E. and IK J. Sheedy, Huxtable, Strempel, Thompson, Odgers, 
Johns, Ryan (Hon Sec), and three visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm.—Mr. Ryan read a paper on this subject. Every farmer 
should keep a few sheep, as there is always a certain amount of food suitable 
for sheep that would otherwise be wasted. He would prefer breeding lambs 
for the export trade as there seemed a certain market in England for un¬ 
limited quantities of lambs at a profitable price Even at a considerable 
reduction in present prices there would be a profit, while with lower prices 
they would naturally expect a greater demand in London If they were buy¬ 
ing ewes in a season like the present he would advise purchasing at once 
morn than they required, as it was Impossible to pick and choose now. They 
could then cull out an that did not suit and sell them as fats later on. He 
favoured the large framed merino ewe, a four-tooth for preference The me 
rino* were quieter and less likely to wander away than either longwools or 
crossbred. In buying a ram he advised securing a couple of good lamb rams 
from a large breeder. He had adopted this practice with very satisfactory re- 
suits. For a farmer with only a fow sheep he was almost inclined to say 
ieed more than breed required special attention. They must on no account 
overstock. Two ewes well fed will be more profitable than four half-starved 
If they found as the season advanced that they had more feed than required, 
they should buy a few wethers and use them to keep down the weeds on 
the fallow. In this direction alone sheep were worth a lot on the farm, as 
they aived a lot of labour scarifying or harrowing These sheep must not, 
of course, be left on the fallows too long, as to get the best returns they should 
be fattened as qulcklv as possible and sold as soon as fit or loss will result 
The use of fertilisers had made a vast improvement in the grazing capacity 
of the land in this district. Land that formerly would hardly keep a goat 
will now carry two or three sheep to the acre for several months. It was 
advisable to have the land divided into a number of small paddocks; not only 
doe* It permit a frequent change, but the stock can be kept in front of the 
plough, and after harvest put in the paddocks before the food was spoilt 
Any farmer keeping sheep should put 10 to 35 acres into rape about the end 
of January, selecting the first paddock cut for hay and on which the sheep 
have been running. This will ensure early feed for the lambs coming in about 
the beginning of April. Unless there Is good early feed provided it was, how¬ 
ever, a great mistake to have the ewes lambing too early He did not see 
why if they grew feed for them they could not have two crops of lamb* each 
year. Lucerne would be particularly valuable. With hay at 25/ per ton and 
wheat 2'6*per bushel they should convert -some of the crop* into a more 
marketable product, and at present nothing looked more promising than 
the frosen meat trade. 

Black Rust.—Borne discussion on this subject took place, there being a dif- 
ferance of opinion a* to what black rust really was. 
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Pyap, October 7. 

Present—Messrs. Rogers (chair), BlUett Holt, Robtneon, and Cox t Hon 
Sec.). 

SeasMi.—OatetjUllftt*) were reported to he attacking the vines In places. 
The use of the I aris green, bran, and sugar mixture was advised. Meuiliera 
report crqps generally look well, though the rainfall for the nine months has 
only totalled seven inches. Red rust prevalent on the higher parts where 
the land is stiff; members thought this party due to the fact that this land 
retained the moisture on the surface longer than sandy soil. Feed is plentiful, 
and stock fat. 


Holder, October 10. 

Present.-Messrs. Rowe (chair). Perry, Tuck, Star, Burrows, Phillips, 
Pickering, Green (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Green Manuring—Mr. Phillips reported that last season a neigh bout 
ploughed up a patch of ground thickly covered with the prickly weed known 
locally as “roly-poly.” On this land he had a splendid crop compared with 
the crop on clean land alongside. Grubs were reported to be very numerous 
among the vines, being worst In the cleanest pnrts of the orchard. 

Currants.—Discussion took place on paper by Profeasdr Perkins in Journal 
of Agriculture on “Ringing currant vines.” It was decided to carry out some 
experiments in this direction during the coming season. 


Gawlcr River, October 2 

Present—Messrs. Parker (chair), Leak, Barrett, Day, Hillier, Winckel, Krleg, 
Bod man, F. and H. Roediger. and visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.—Members met at residence of Mr. H Roediger and 
made a tour of Inspection of the farm. Among various matters of interest 
the dairy and milking shed, the latter with a gangway through the middle 
with all facilities for feeding, were first noticed. Experiment with crops 
for green feed were mentioned, and Mr. Roediger stated that he found barley 
preferable to oats or rye; lucerne had done remarkably well on Irrigated 
flats, eight cuts each about two feet In height having been taken during one 
season. The vegetable and fruit garden contained a complete assortment of 
plants for production of home requirements. Members and friends were af¬ 
terwards entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Roediger. 

Poisoning Ants.—Mr. J. Bad in an stated that he found London Purple effec¬ 
tive for poisoning ants. 

Shows. Mr. Badman initiated a discussion on shows. He thought it would 
be % splendid plan if it could be arranged that all the first-prize sdres at 
country shows be ethibtWd at the Royal Show. Country shows should not be 
held uithln 20 miles of one another, and the first prizewinner at one show 
should be debarred from competing at others except in the championship 
class, a resolution agreeing with Mr. Badmau’s Ideas was carried. 


Wandearah, October 5. 

Present—Messrs. E. H. Eagle (chair), Wall, Munday, Fuller, W. and R. 
Robeits, Davidson, Hnlllday, and E. .T, Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern Conference. — 1 ThiR Branch favours holding the annual conference 
at Crystal Brook. 

Improvement of Wheats.—Mr.. Fuller initiated a discussion on the 
improvement of wheats by cross breeding, and referred particularly to 
Mr. R. Marshall's work In this matter. Some members thought this work 
should be carried on by the Professor of Agriculture, others thought It hardly 
caine within the scope of his duties. It was, however, resolved to suggest to 
Professor Towor that If possible he should give some attention to the matter, 
as ft was of the greatest importance to agriculturists. 
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Morph ttt Vole, October 20. 

Present—Measrs. Bain (chldr).' Forsyth, Depledge, F. and A. C. Pocoek r 
Anderson (Hon, 8ee.), and one Visitor. 

Apple Qrowing.^-Mr. A. C. Pooock reported on visit to Cherry Gardens 
Conference, and an interesting discussion on apple growing took place. 

Horsebreeding.—Mr. Forsyth read a paper on “How to breed a pair of car¬ 
riage horses/’ There might be some question as to what a carriage horse 
really Is, but, after ail, the range is not a wide one when consideration is 
given to the fact that breeders must aim at producing the horse for which 
the demand Is constant and the price best. There were five points to be 
touched on In stating what should be aimed at; these are height, build, colour, 
action, and temper. As to height, an average of 10 hands is undoubtedly best, 
and as they could not breed to an inch In height, anything from 15.2 hands to 
16.2 hands win be found readily saleable. While there is a good market for 
matched cobs of 15 hands to 15.2 bauds, the demand was not so regular nor 
price so high as for carriage pairs. It was a common saying that a good 
horse cannot be of bad colour, but be this ns It may, a bad coloured animal 
can never be classed as a good carriage horn*. True, some people will pay a 
good price for a well-matched pair of uncommonly coloured horses, but sueli 
are bad to match and bad to sell when matched, while for a whole coloured 
horse, be it bay. brown, or black, buyers are always to be found. Some 
may object to black, but no pair of horses will sell more readily than a dean- 
cut, highbred pair of whole blacks. To man* this demand for special colours 
may appear absurd and contrary to commonsense, but when breeding carriage 
horses fashion will rule, and the breeder must follow the demand. Little 
need be said as to build as there can be praoticallj no difference of opinion. 
Whatever umy be said of the imekney, there was no horse built on better line# 
for carriage wotfoand the bwWer that can come up to the type of the “up to 
date” hackney gill find buyers waiting for him. Now, in regard to action, 
in his opinion they could not have too much action, all other things being 
right. He had ne>er known a well-matched pair to be rejected on account 
of too much action; in fact, every inch above normal tho horse goes, the 
higher the price. It is objected that high action is no good on the road, but 
often the graceful, elastic movement of a high-actioned horse is less trying 
than those without action at all, besides which, if high action is demanded 
the breeder must go with the fashion. Temper is also of the utmost import¬ 
ance. A carriage horse is usually well fed and underworked, it has to stand 
in busy streets, at shop doors, and other crowded places, and any defect in 
temper will render it unfit for its work. Every attention should be paid by 
the breeder to this matter. His many years’ experience had convinced him 
that there was the greatest tendency to this vice becoming inherent, and he 
would strongly advise that whatever type of horse is aimed at, neither 
mares nor sires which display inherent vice should be bred from. He was 
a strong advocate for showing stallions in harness at the various shows 
though it might not l>e possible to do so at Adelaide. It seemed absurd 
to expect to be able to judge whether a horse was suitable for breeding 
certain classes of horses unless he was seen at the class of work required 
of his progeny. 

Ringing Currants.—Notes bj Professor Perkins in October issue of Journal 
wen* rend and favourably criticised. 


Wepowle, October 5. 


l'resemt—Mcenrs. Gray (chair). Gale, Fisher, Orrocfc, and HalUday (Hon. 
Bcc.). 


(’ongj 



Mr. Gray reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and ex- 
bb£e that in future the programme of subjects to be discussed 
-aided to the delegates a week or so before they had to leave 
were done it would make the meetings more instructive as 
bring forward the results of any particular experiments they 
itteu. 
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Bute, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. Trengove (chain, Sharuuui. MeEvoj, Commons, Stevens, 
Hamdorf. Sehroeter. and Masters (Hon. Ser.i. 

Cong rena .—1 telega tea to Congress retorted at length on proceeding. Mr. 
Ifonld’g paper on “Fodder crop*” was specially noticed. and also statement 
by Mr. Dawson that from 30 tons to 40 tons per acre of mangolds had been 
grown at the Barra. Members thought It u mild i>e well to try this and other 
crops mentioned. The delegates also thought tlmt judging by the discussion 
cm the question of the eradication of the ice plant It would be well for resi¬ 
dents of this locality to take c\ ery precaution to prevent Its introduction. The 
vis I to the College was also referred to. and the crops and stock were favour¬ 
ably commented upon. 

Hay.—Most of the members preferred to cut crops for hAy when the bloom 
has Just fallen, but Mr. Stevens liked it better wlveu then* was a little gram 
In it, as he thought the horses would do more work on It than on the same 
quantity of green hay. 

White Heads.—Mr. MoEvoy referred to losses through wheat going off in 
white heads. Members thought this was often due to attacks of white ants 
and sometimes to takeall. 


Clare, October 2. 

Presentr— Messrs. W. S. Bliks (chair;. Kell.\. ChrNtlson. A. I*. Birks, Hogue, 
Bray, Dolan, Martin, and Given way (Hon. Set.). 

The Currant Industry — Mr. J. T. Hague read a paper im “Currant growing 
and ringing.” When lie first started growing curtains he followed the prac¬ 
tices generally recoiunieuded, but up to the ninth year results were not 
satisfHetcrv, inner more than £10 per acre living realized. The jioor returns 
appeared to him due to too vigorous growth, and consequent shedding of fruit 
about the end of December. He hail heard of the Greek practice of “ringing” 
vines a number of years ago, but until Mr. Grasby wrote bis report on his 
visit to Greece he had not understood exactly how and when to ring Even 
then he was. owing to the different systems under '\hich the vines were 
grown, somewhat aflraid to try the practice. In Greece the vines were, he 
believed, planted 4 ft. x 4 ft., and trained on the gooselierry bush principle, 
in South Australia they were planted from ir» ft. to even 40 ft. apart and trel- 
lised. Starting as an experiment by making a single cut round the stems of 
a number of vines be had varying results. Some vines bore splendid bunches 
of large plump l**rries, others had a fair crop, but the most vigorous vines 
bore practically nothing. This was live years ago, and as he noticed then that 
where a wire was tied tightly round a rod there was a good setting of fruit, 
he decided to try tills method tile following year. An acre nr two of \lnes 
were so treated, the wire Doing put above tlie second bud on each rod 
Owing to frosts most of the vines failed to bear, but the only ones to carry 
any crop at all were* those that were wired. He found, however, that many 
of the rods did not swell enough, while others grew over the wire and then 
blew off; in Oecemlier he had to go over the vines and remove the wires. 
Being dissatisfied with these experiments he decided to ring the vines for all 
they were worth; three seasons ago *4 acres were treated, and a return of 
33 cwt. per acre of dried fruit obtained; mould was the cause of loss of at least 
3 cwt per acre. The vigour of the vines was, however, severely checked, and 
the increase in size during the past three seasons lws been very little, if any. 
He had carried out experiments on 1J acres, trying different methods, and 
found that anything which gave the vines a slight check just before or during 
flowering made the fruit set well. The wider the strip of bark removed, the 
lairger the fruit and the less colour in it; the fruit also took longer to ripen, 
and was not so sweet nor so well flavoured as that from the untreated ?1f§>i> 
As a rule the treated vines are two or three weeks later in ripening their 
fruit; the canes on these vines ate very brittle, and the vine itself is easily 
broken off at the stem. He also found that the rows of untreated vines on 
the flat yielded just double those on the hillside, while topping during flower¬ 
ing increased the yield by 83 per cent, on the hillside rows, and 25 per cent 
on the flat. A single or double cut without removing any bark doubled the 
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yield on botli hillside and the flat vines, and the fruit ripened at usual time; 
It iras well-coloured and of food .flavour, though not so large as fruit from 
the “ringed" vines. The fruit from vines on the hillside treated In this wav 
gave 40 lb. more dried fruit to the ton of green fruit than did either “ringed 7 * 
or untreated vines. The "'topped" vines, however, did better still, giving 80 
lb. Ivors of the cured article to every ton of green fruit. Ring barking increas¬ 
ed the yield on the flat to the extent of about 50 per cent, and on the hillside 
to fully 150 per cent.; ringing had a far better result on vines on dry ground 
and on weakly vines that would otherwise have borne scarcely any fruit 
Tlie following season only half the vineyard was “ringed," the other vines 
receiving a single cut and the strong growths being topped. The yield from 
the latter was only about one-half of that of the “ringed" vines, and he was 
forced to the conclusion that having started “ringing" it would be necessary 
to keep up the practice. Last Reason all but one row on the hillside was so 
treated; this row bore only one-sixth of the weight of fruit yielded by the 
rows on either side. He had noticed a report from the British Consul at 
Patras, in which it was stated that the ringborked vines would only last 80 
years to 40 years; he doubted whether in South Australia their trelllsed vines 
would last as long, especially on tlie drier soils. The system which recom¬ 
mended itself to him as the best for ordinary land was the Bordelais spoiler, 
with a trellis of one wire about 2 ft from the ground The rods should be 
rung, and replaced by fresh rods each year This would give a longer life to 
the vines than the present’system of training as cordons, pruning to spurs, 
and “ringing" the main stem. On rich, wet flats use a high trellis of two 
wires, training alternate vines to the top wire, and spur pruning all of them. 
He doubted the wisdom of "ringing" vines on such land, as the fruit is very 
Inferior, and does not ripna properly. Good returns can be obtained by making 
a single cut round the stem and nipping back the shoots during flowering. 
Where “ringing" is practised it will not be necessary to plant more than 10 
ft apart, and well-grown vines can be made to give splendid returns at four 
years. In reference to the prospects of the Industry, they had the benefit of a 
protective duty of 2d. per tb.. and taking the yield as high as 1 ton of cur¬ 
rants per acre, there was considerable room for expansion They could not 
however, hope to do anything with outside markets, as the Greek currants 
were sold at a price they could not touch. 


Nlorchard, October 10. 

Present—Messrs Rcriven {chair 1 ). Toop, Kupke, Graham, O'Loughlin, Me- 
Dougall, Kltto, Forbes, Reich* tein, Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Minimum Selling Price for Grain —Mr. Kitto read newspaper extract, which 
stated that 38,000 farmers in the United States were organizing with a view 
to securing a union of wheatgiowers throughout the whole world, the object 
being to fix a minimum selling price for groin. All members of this Branch 
are in hearty sympathy with this movement, as the farmers have practically 
no voice at present in respect to the selling price of their produce. It was de¬ 
cided to ask the Secretary for Agriculture to obtain all information possible 
from Canada concerning this matter. 

Black Rust.—Many members report some of their crops badly affected by 
this disease, the early sown crops being worst. Several members had 
noted that where black rust was prevalent there was little, if any, smut 
lThis disease is due to a distinct fungus, but we know of no preventive action 
that can be taken.—Ed.] 


Strathalbyn, October 19. 

Present—Messrs. M. Bankine (chair), Bissons, Watt, Reid, Blake, Oockbum, 
Cteriton (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Congi ess.—Papers re'id at .Snunal Congress were discussed. Members were 
favourably impressed with Mr. Jfould’s paper on fodder crops, which they 
consider contains many valuable suggestions. Paper on rearing horses on 
sxua&l forms and Profewor Towar’s address were also appreciated. It was 
agreed to discuss Mr. Thomson’s paper at next meeting. 
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Balaklava, October 10 

Present—Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Neville, Held, Smith, Thompson, 
Thomas, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Straw,— Discussion took place on the value of straw, members l>eiug unani¬ 
mous In advocating the saving of stacks of straw this season for use whan 
other feed is scarce. Some of the members thought it a good plan to build 
straw stacks in the stubble paddocks as shelters for stock, besides affording 
them a picking later on In the year. 

Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, 


Clarendon, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. J<uers (chair), 3, and W. Spencer, Pilling, Harper, Ptggott, 
Hilton, Morphett. Phelps Wright (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Cherry Hardens Conference.- Messrs Phelps and Wright reported on pro- 
coo lings of Conference of Hills Branches. One member wished to know whe¬ 
ther the members thought the producers derived an.v real good from thes»* 
meetings. The two members present at Cherry Gardens considered that the 
meetings this year were very instructive, mid if producers would study the 
report carefully and follow up the suggestions made they would benefit mate¬ 
rially. 

Moth Plague.-Considerable discussion took place in refeieuce to the enor¬ 
mous quantities of moth* about this year. Members feared this indicated 
sevious trouble with caterpillars in the immediate future. 

Cape Tulip.--The secretary reiwrteil that tile weed previously exhibited 
by him had been Identified as the Caiie tulip. Mr. Spender stated that the 
previous week he was on a farm wliere 13 horses had died as a result of 
eating this weed. He strongly urged every one in the district to destroy the 
weed liefore it spread too far 


Lonffwood (IVlylor), October 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nleliolls, Vogel, Smith. Herner, 
Cheeseman, Hayley, Bradley. Oinn, Nielson, Hugfbes (Hon. Seed, and six 
visitors. 

Journal of Agriculture.- This meeting was devoted mainly to eilticism of 
items of local interest referred to in three previous issues of The Journal. 

Sore Shoulders.—Members do not like the idea of putting wet collars on 
horses, even for light work, with the object of shaping them to fit the 
horse's shoulders. They advised taking care always to use the same collar for 
the same horse, and not using it on another animal. They found the treat¬ 
ment that would cure sore shoulders on one animal would not have the de¬ 
sired effect on another. Amongst various remedies suggested, in addition to 
keeping the shoulders clean bv bathing with warm soapy water, were equal 
parts carbolic oil and glycerine at first, but using less carbolic as the sore 
heals* sprinkle sore two or three times daily with ground starch; dust with 
coal soot and lime. 

Weedy Flavours In Milk.—Mr. Narroway recommended dlssohlng a *tmill 
piece of saltpetre in warm water nnd putting It in the milkpan befoie pouring 
the milk in. 

, Black Spot on Potatoes —Memliers have known second-crop potatoes affected 
by black or brown spot to become free from the disease it left In the ground 
for a short time longer than usual. This had been particularly noticed with 
Magnum Bonums. 

Bloat or Hoven.—The following remedies have been successfully tested for 
blown cows;—Tie a stick about as thick as the wrist, but with a hole in it, in 
%lie cow’s mouth to keep it wide open; insert a short length of ordinary india- 
rubber hose into the throat to facilitate the escape of wind. 
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Crystal Brook, October 3. 

Present—Messrs H. Pavy (chait), Townsend, Hutchison, G. and G. M. 
Davidson, W. and A. Hamlyn. Venning, Miett, Weston, P. Pavy, and Symons 
(Hon. 8ec.k 

Reg u l a ting Price of Wheat.—A letter was received concerning an organiza¬ 
tion of fanners for this purpose, Imt consideration was postponed until further 
information was available. * 

Km silage.—Mr G. M. I>avUlson read a paper on this subject. In making 
a silo, one most study convenience for filling* and emptying, and local condi¬ 
tions; these latter will also affect the decision as to the character of the 
silo. He thought a round silo best, as if underground the wall Is self-support¬ 
ing to a certain extent nnrl may be lighter than with any other shaped pit 
A deep sflo required less pressure than a shallow one, and also exposed a 
smaller surface to the air. Care, however, must bo takeh not to make It 
too deep The walls nin> be of stone, brick, or concrete according to cost, 
but in good, firm ground that does not become saturated with water It Is 
not absolutely necessary to build any walls. Almost any green vegetation 
may be conserved as silnge, but maize is generally considered best of all. 
The crop is usually cut just when full-gnown, but this must vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the crop In filling the pit keep the materials level and 
we® tiocldert down Providing that packing Is done well, it is best to fill the 
pit rapidly Planks should be laid across the pit when full and weighted 
with heavy materials There was no doubt about the value of ensilage, more 
especially for dairy stock, and the practice of conserving fodder in this way 
warrants greater attention. 


Port Plrlt, October 3. 

Preseut-Messrs. Johns (choir), Hannan, Cilspln, Law lie, Hoctoi, Wilson 
(Hon Sec ), and one visitor. 

Short Weight in Binder Twine—Mr Crispin repotted finding bundles of 
binder twine deficient to the extent of 2 lb each gross weight Members 
bad not tested the weights of their purchases but would like members of 
other Bunches to report on theii experiences with a view to taking concerted 
action if there is any evidence of Unfair competition In this way 


Mount Oambler, October 10. 

Present—Messrs Edwards (chain, Mitchell, Rmvoldt, Barrows, Pick, Noi- 
nuw. Wilson, and Lewis (Hon Set ) 

Congress.—Delegates reported on pioceedings of Congress Mr. Mitchell 
gave particulars of a visit paid to the north as far as Jamestown. He was 
particularly struck with the geneial use made of super, and the great benefit 
derived from the practice of fallowing Farming could lie very cheaply car¬ 
ried on in these areas, and this year the crops were very promising. Mr 
Ruwoldt referred to various matters connected with the dairy industry. 

Quails.—Reference was made to the enormous number of ana Us in the 
gardens and elsewhere this year Ducks were recommended as a remedy, 
but it was stated they soon got surfeited of snails and required other feed¬ 
ing. 



Cherry Gardens* October 13. 

C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Hicks, Brumby, and 

A 

fr. Jacob* cag e d attention to the spread of the bush known as 
which herald oaraee considerable kiss to landowners unle s s 
m was take* * keep It in cheek. 


Hlctaty 
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IKtnnum, October 19. 

Present—Messrs. Faehrmann (eliairh Schulze, Hatty, Lunger, Wilhelm, 
Walker, and Richagdson (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust—This fungus was stated to bo spreading rapidly in some of the 
crops, while “take all” ha* affected tnauy small patches of crop in different 
parts. 

American t\ heats.—Mr. Walker reported that those he had given seed of 
Argentine wheat for trial spoke favourably of it for hay. He also tabled 
samples of imported Red and White Walla Walla wheat, together with a 
sample of wheat grown locally from Manitoba seed. 

Co-operation.—Mr. Wilhelm read a paper on “A farmer's dream of the 
future.” Many papers had been written by members of the Agricultural 
Bureau dealing with the drift of the farming community to the towns, and 
suggestions have been made to Improve the conditions surrounding farm life 
Many useful Ideas have been brought forward, but to his mind they all failed 
to get to the root ot the evil, which was simply that the farmer, his wife, and 
family were o\ erworked and underpaid He was obliged to sell everything at 
practically whatever price 1 r offered him, but the price of all he buys is 
fixed by the seller. In his opinion the only remedy was a producers’ co-opera¬ 
tive union, which would include farmers, fruitgrower*,, gardeners, pastoral- 
ists, &c. If all the producers of the Pommouwealth weve tv> unite they could 
fix all prices for produce, and buy or manufacture all their requirements, 
run their own factories, stores, mills, &c„ establish bnnkH and Insurance 
companies, thereby saving most of the enormous expenses and profits made 
by tlie individuals who at present practically lived on the producer. The 
savings effected in purchases, and the extra prices received for their produce, 
would allow the growers to work shorter hours, live better, and enjoy the 
same privileges as other workers. Members generally agreed that even if 
ah the producers in the Commonwealth were to unite they could not improve 
the prices of wheat and other commodities which had to he sold in England 
as the law of supply and demand must regulate the price in the alien market. 


Orroroo, October 16. 

Present—Messrs Moody (chair), Brown, Llllecrapp, Robertson. Matthews. 
Copier, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Ice Plant.—The Hon. Secretary tabled specimen of this plant grown in the 
district. Members were opposed to the plant 1>elng declared a noxious weed 
as It Is looked upon in this locality as a fodder plant, all kinds of stock eat¬ 
ing it rThis Is quite a different kind of plant to that known around Port 
Pirie as the “ice plant.”-Ed.] 


Kapunda, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Shannon (chair), Flavel, Bauyer, Pat and Peter Kerin, 
Paseoe, Byrne, and Hat rib (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.—The Chairman reported at length on proceedings of Congress. The 
•discussion on poultry showed the interest farmers were taking in the by-pro¬ 
ducts of the farm. He thought that there was a great future before both 
poultry and pigs, and would like to see the Export Depot handle frozen pork 
The trouble at present was that at one time pigs fetched verj high prices, 
while at others they were scarcely saleable. By developing an export trade 
prices would be ipore regular, and with the fall in wheat which was bound 
to take place after harvest he was sure it would pay fanners to utilise a 
portion of the crop for fattening pigs. The question of honorary member¬ 
ship was mentioned; members present generally favoured this proposal. 

Weeds.—Mr. Flavel tabled specimens of Cape tulip and wild onion, which 
had become troublesome weeds in some parts. The Chairman said be heard 
that the wild mustard was very bad In the crops in the Redljill district, and 
advised farmers to be very careful where they procured their seed wheat 
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UKorgma, 'October & 

Present—Messrs. Wtndebank(cbvir), Pope, Hahn, Wonting, and Plummer 
{Hon. Sec.). 

Destruction of MaBee.—Mr. H. Hahn read a paper on “la it wine to destroy 
Hie rnatiee in the dry areas?'’ This was a question which shonld he very 
seriously considered The tnallee was a very hardy tree, growing in dense 
masses under conditions that give other timber no chance. It is mainly 
utilised for flreuood, and the moat general practice in this district was to 
set dre to the scrub on a hot, windy day. Once started it will burn in dif¬ 
ferent directions, according to changes of wind, for perhaps weeks until it 
reaches the patchy or thinly-timbered country After a good bum, the wood- 
carter congratulates himself oh having secured a good supply of dry wood to 
cut and cait later on. Most people will admit that this Is a very wasteful 
practice, as all the hollow and mature mallee will be burnt, and this is the 
only portion of the mallee that is of any value at ell for posts., Mallee forks 
and rails are very useful for sheds or stockyards. If the pj&seut wasteful 
methods continue it means that in about 10 years’ time mallee will be double 
its present price oi coal will have to take its place, The quantity of wood 
trucked annually between Eudunda and Morgan amounts to 50,000 tons or 
more, and this cannot possibly be kept up for long Under a reasonable 
sj stem no shortage need be feared They had ample evidence o$ late y£ars 
that the rainfall was Insufficient to make wheatgrowing reliable, and he was 
sure that eventually the land ^vould be held in larger areas The mallee areas 
could, however, be profitably worked for timber. Given 3,000 acres of malice, 
a man could cut over 50 acres each yeni, which would give 800 to 400 tqns, 
and brine in tloo, enough to keep the pot boiling, if the wheat crop fails 
At this rate it would take 20 yeais to get over the area, and by this time the 
portion tirst cut could be cut over again After cutting the timber the rubbish 
should be burnt and for a year or two the land would produce good grass 
Two or three Years latei the shoots from the stumps should be thinned tb 
from three to eight according to the size and vigour of the stump, if this is not 
done, there will be too many shoots to make good firewood in the required 
time lie was convinced it would pay better to use the mallee In this waj 
than to destroy it as was now done. 


N&ntjtt 


warra, October 7. 


Present—Messrs Dixon (chair), Sleep, Greenshields, E J and A P Herbert 
Belling, Dali, R and J Nlcholls, and one visitor. 


Castrating Horses —Several members reported having witnessed a demon¬ 
stration in castrating colts standing by Mr. S. 8. Haiti at Werocata. They 
were much impressed with the advantages of this method 
Death of Maie at Foaling—Mr. Belling reported loss of valuable mare 
At foaling time, the foal being dead and turned the wrong way, attempts were 
made to remove it but it was found necessary to destroy the mare He had 
wince been informed that had the foal been left for five or six days the foal 
would have decayed and come awa> Members would like to know what to 
do In such cases. 


‘ A Convenient Stable—Mr W J Dali read a paper on this subject No 
farm was complete without a good, warm, convenient stable They could not 
expect tileir horses to work properly unless well fed and comfortably housed 
On most farms a good stable can be erected at small cost Stone, both for 
building and for lime, is plentiful, and the cost would only be the labour 
for carting and burning the lime and for stones for the quoins. The removal 
of the stone# would also Improve the paddocks for working Select site for 
the stable as level as possible lengthways, a fall from the back to front Is an 
advantage. Build the stable north and south; it affords protection against the 
odd wind! and lets the morning sun into the stable. If the walls are built 
to a fair height he would have an iron roof; with low walls straw was to be 
preferred, aalt ms cooler. Make the stalls 5 ft wide and not quite the length 
of a horse, the stall post to be Just about the horse’s hip. Lean* about 0 ft 
clear at rear of horses and pare the floor with stones. The short stall will 
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be found more convenient and comfortable tlian a long: one. To divide the 
stalls put a good stout rail about 4 ft. from the floor, and take it right to the 
back of the manger. One rail is sufficient, and there is no danger of the 
horses being injured, as they sometimes are by getting between the rails when 
there are two rails. Make a harness room in the centre of the stable for 
wagon, saddles, leading harness, &c.; the collar, hanies, and winkers should 
hang on a peg in the post at the side of the horse. Make the manger of 
strong boards, and divide each stall into two parts, one for chaff and the other 
for hay. Arrange the manger so that one horse cannot interfere with the 
food of his neighbour. Make the manger 2 ft. 6 in. deep, 15 in. wide at bottom, 
and 3 ft. at top. Put eyebolt with ring in the centre of each stall. Care 
should be taken to fix tie ropes of the proper length; if this is done there will 
be no danger of the horses getting their legs over the roj>e. and if put in the 
manger when untied the rope will keep clean. It is much more convenient and 
safer to tie each horse up in its stall. A small yard should be made at the 
entrance of the stable; it should be wide enough to leave room for the manure 
heap and permit the horses to go to their stalls without walking in single file 
At each end of the stable build a shed, om* for wheaten chaff and the other 
for bay chaff and the chaffcutter. The latter should have boarded floor; the 
former can be made of limestone. A passage 8 ft. wide should run from end 
to end at the back of the mangers, with a door into each cimffshed. Two 
openings should be left in the back wall of this passage to get the hay in 
should the stack be built at thp back of the stable. » 


Wilson, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Neal (chair), Crossman, Toombs, Nelson. Need, W. 
H. 'Neal. jun.. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Congress Papers.-—Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Mr. 
Coombs was pleased with Mr. Ifould’s paper on fodder crops, and believed 
rape could be grown successfully in this locality. Since his return he had 
sown some on a plot of land that can be flooded; the plant is up and doing 
well. He believed they could also grow lucerne on these flooded plots Mr. 
Schubert’s paper on horsebreeding was read and discussed. Members were 
of opinion that it would help to develop colts t-o break them iu at two years 
and work them lightly, hut too often even young horses when broken in are ex-< 
pected to do heavy work. A discussion on Mr. Thomson’s paper also took 
place. 


WUIung-a, October 3. 

Present—Messrs. Pengilly (chain, Richards, Blacker, Malpas, W. and J. 
Blnney, Kemicb, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheatgrowing.—Mr. W. Binney read a paper on wheatgrowing as applied 
to local conditions. It was absolutely necessary to fallow the land in order to 
get clean grain. For production of large plump grain of good colour, the 
laud In this district couhj not be surpassed. There were a number of good 
wheats to chose from, but lie had a strong preference for White Tuscan. 
It was a great cropper, stands the rough winds well, and produces a beautiful 
bright grain which In good seasons will weigh up to 60 lb. per bushel. Dart's 
Imperial and Marshall’s No. S were also very suitable wheats for this locality, 
but with heavy winds they get knocked about and considerable loss ensues. 
His experience was that for their land Thomas phosphate was the best to use 
for the production of grain; It was slower in Its action tlian super, but does 
not produce so much straw. He found that with mineral super there was too 
much growth of straw and a liability to blight with hot winds. He adftaed 
cutting a portion of the crop with the binder, and threshing with the header 
afterwards. This will enable the farmer to start harvesting a week or 10 
days earlier, and give a supply of straw. The wheat cut with the binder 
should be slacked as soon as it Is dry enough, as it will produce a better and 
brighter grain than if left longer. He found the present-day strippers cracked 
the grain badly, spoiling it for seed and also making it troublesome to get rid 
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of toe cracked grain unto## a screen is used or a ma cbtoe similar to the Cana- 
dian winnower shown at toe Adelaide Show. When toe grain is much cracked 
he advised putting a short screen in place of toe one fixed in the winnower. 
This will enable toe operator to blow toe cracked grain over toe top end of 
She screen, white toe good again will oome down In front Where larger 
areas of wheat are grown the harvester would probably be a- good invest¬ 
ment, as it does the work cheaply and produces a splendid dean sample with 
very little cracked grain in it. He thought they did not as a rale pay snfikctont 
attention to cleaning their wheat He was sure that it was to toe farmer’s 
advantage to have a good clean sample. Considerable discussion followed. 
Members agreed in placing Wihrfte Tuscan first and Dart’s Imperial second 
for grain for this district Super was more generally used than Thomas 
prosphate here. Mr Binnev said that during the past three years he had 
averaged 22 bushels. 30 bushels, and 25 bushels per acre respectively from 
White Tuscan wheat. 


Reeves Plains, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. Fottand < chair). Win ton, George, Worfel, 004 ver, Richter, 
W. and W. H. Pay (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Licensing Stallion.—Mi\ Worfel read a short paper on this subject Horse- 
breeding was a profitable industry, and it was essential that only the best 
stallions should be used. Tt was a frequent occurrence for the farmer to keep 
a colt of no special merit to mate with his mares in order to save a few 
pounds, regard less of the type of the progeny or the trouble caused by the horse 
getting with the mares of neighbours who may be more particular about the 
class of stallion used. Many stallions travelling for hire possessed little 
If any ped’srree, and no traces of good breeding: owing to cheapness these 
horses get a large number of mares, to the detriment of the stock and the 
•owners of good horses. He thought that an annual licence fee or tax on 
stallions w ould result in a better class of horses being kept. A good discussion 
followed, but the majority of the members were opposed to the proposed tax 
on stallions. 


Booleroo Centre, October 6. 

Present Messrs. Clack (chnir), Murdoch. Nottle, Steven, Brooks, MeMartin, 
(lion. See), and two visitors. 

Northern Pouferen<‘e.—Members favour holding the Annual Conference of 
No thorn Branches at Gladstone next year. 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. The 
How. Secretary referred to motion advocating grading of butter for export, 
and explained reasons for recommending this. Mr. Thomson’s advice to cross 
the Shorthorn cow with Jersey bull did not meet with favour, members being 
<of opinion that the Jersey*Ayrshire cross was letter for this locality. The 
discussion on pickling seed wheat was referred to, the Chairman having 
advocated dissolving the bJuestone in hot water. Several members men¬ 
tioned that they always used cold water and found the pickle quite effective. 
The Chairman reported on visit to Roseworthy College. 


Hartley, October 2* 

Present—Mesvra W. Brook (chair), C. Brook, Pratt, Reimers, Stanton, 
Xtenke, Kutaer, Jaenech, Wundersitz, Stein, Fry (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 
ProfitsMe Farming.—Discussion took place on how to make farming profit¬ 
able. Members agreed that where the holdings were large enough it was 
profitable to combine cereal production with the keeping of sheep; neither paid 
by Itself. It was unanimously agreed that toe beet way to make farming pay 
wftTto grow cereals and keep a few cows, heroes, sheep, pigs, and fowls, 
HMMog only good stock. 
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Applla-Yarrowle, October 3. 

Present—Messrs Keller (chair), Francis, Bottrail, Lawson, Fox, Hammgan. 
Staeey, Canning, Oatford, and Bauer (Hon. 8ec.). 

Northern Conference.—Members favour holding Conference of Northern 
Branches at Gladstone next year. 

Bureau Show.—A committee uas appointed to make necessary arrange' 
ments In connection with annual show of products of the district to be held 
next February. 

Haymaking.—In reply to question members generally favour cutting crops 
tor hay when the grain is in the milk stage, or ^ery shortly after. 

Experiments.—Members inspected experimental plots at the public school, 
which have been looked after by the scholars under the supervision of Mr. 
A. Canning. The te«ts are confined to experiments with various manures for 
wheat crops. 


Elbow Hill, October 6. 

Present--Messrs. ITnv (chair). W. and J. Ward, Pike, Wake. Dunn (Hon. 
Bee.), and six visitors. , 

Handling Young Horses.—Mr. J. Ward read a paper on this subject The 
horse requires educating when young, and lie wouild commence handling it 
os early nis possible. Tie the foal up carefully with a good rope when the 
mare is ljedtig worked instead of having It shut up in the shed. In breaking 
In the horse be '•nreful that it is well mouthed; use a strong bridle, with the 
reins crossed above the neck, and fastened to a surcingle, and drawn tight 
Where\er It is to be worked it wants ton eh lug, and a good reliable horn 1 to 
work with it is a great help. Do not use the whip more than absolutely 
necessary. The horse must be made to obey, but there is no necessity to 
knock It about or frighten it. Tf the horse Is properly taught to stand o\er 
and to back there is no necessity for the farmer to kick It, and use strong 
language, as was sometimes done when harnessing. A stubborn horse requires 
the whip, but not loo much of it. ,Hc thought it a mistake to work a horse 
before it is three years old, and then it should not be worked for more than 
half a dnj at a time until well used to it. Some difference of opinion existed 
as to the best wnj to mouth colts. Members as a rule make It a practice to 
work their young stock lightly from the time they are two years old. They 
believed in tying up the foal, and teaching it to load as young as possible. 
One member stated that a horse of Ids had a growth on the upper part of the 
lip; the growth feels like a stone, or other hard substance, embedded beneath 
the skin? He wished to know whether it would be wise to lance It. It was 
stated that keroelne had been used as a cure for sand in horses Members 
wished to know whether it was advisable to give animals kero 
sine, and if It wpre likely to be effective in gettiug rid of sand. 
(The Chief Inspector of Stock «tntcs that it is impossible to say whether the 
band growth referred to could be removed by a simple Incision. It is possibly 
due to excess of lime in tlie drinking water. He cannot recommend the use 
of kerosine internally, although it is not infrequently given In small doses 
without any apparent ill-effect.—Ed. 1 


Amyton, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. Thomas (chain. Mills, T. J. and W. Gum. Kelly, Gray, 
Mullet (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Homes.—By invitation of the branch. Rev. T, Weatherlll attended, wd read 
a paper on horse complaints anil their treatment, dealing principally with 
disease of the respiratory organs Several members asked for treatment 
for horses suffering from colic or from sand, but Mr. Weather ill had no ex¬ 
perience In the treatment of these complaints. 
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Port Billot, October 17 . 

Present—Messrs. McLeod (chair), Nosworthy, Pannel, WUMsamson, W. B r and 
W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Fallow.—Hr. Williamson stated that & neighbour ploughed up 
during the gummer portion of a paddock Infested with sorrel, and the balance 
just before sowing. The hay crop on the summer fallow was quite a foot 
higher than on land alongside. Paper read at previous meeting by Mr. 
Basham on grazing and farming was discussed. 

Seaweed as Manure.—Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. W. H. 
Hargreaves manured a small block with seaweed about four years ago, and 
ever since has grown better crops on It than Sand alongside manured each year 
with bonedxist. 

Poultry. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Farm poultry.” No farm was 
complete without a poultry yard, and the space allotted to it should be worthy 
of attention. No other clam of farm stock will yield so great a return on the 
capital invested as will poultry properly managed. The farm is the beat place 
for a first-class poultry yard, and farmers will find that there is money in 
pure-bred poultry. Many farmers’ wives say that a mixed lot of fowls do 
better than pure breds, but he was certain that If they could have a nice flock 
of White Leghorns, M'noroas. or Wyandottes for 12 months, they would 
change their opinions. The fanner who takes up poultry as a source of income 
most have a direct aim in view. Is poultry for market the object, or is 
it eggs, or partly both? If the latter, he thought they could not do better than 
go In for Wyandottes and Minorcas. The former were excellent birds in every 
way; early layers, and good, heavy birds, and good mothers. The Plymouth 
Bock was also a first-class, all round bird. For eggs, they required good, 
hardy strains of egg-producers, but they would not get them in mixed breeds 
on the farm. A farmer’s poultry yard should be made up of one egg-laying 
breed, and lie thought there was nothing better than the White Leghorns. 
The egg business was capable of immense development; there was a very 
large market in London for eggs, and it was difficult to know why more 
attention was not given to it especially in view of the small amount of 
capital involved. Dry, warm, well ventilated bouBee, regular attention, and 
cleanliness were essential to success. The farmer should decide what breed 
he Intends to go in for. and stick to that doing his best to build up the 
highest possible egg-laying capabilities. In every flock some hens will lay 
much better than others, these should be carefully watched for, and mated 
with a good cockered If this is done it is reasonable to expect that the 
progeny will Inherit the characteristics of the parents, and so the laying 
capabilities of the flock will increase There was more profit for the farmer 
In eggs than in table poultry; for the latter the Indian game crossed with 
Dorking, Wyandotte, or Plymouth Rock pulllets will give every satisfaction 
The chicks grow rapidly, and make large heavy birds of good quality. Besides 
a variety of good food, which the farmer should grow for himself, fowls 
require plenty of pure water, grit, cut bone, and green feed. They must not 
be cooped up in a small, dirty pen, but in clean, comfortable yards, with a 
plentiful supply of litter for them to scratch In. Overstocking must be 
avoMed. 


Mallala, October 5. 

Present— Messrs. McCabe (chair). Loflcr, Churches, East, W. and 8 Temby, 
Stephenson (Hon. Sec.) and one visitor. 

Crops.—Members report crops generally very promising, but black rust is 
bad in patches. Some complaints about red rust have been made, but serious 
damage is not expected. 

Plgkecplng.—Mr. W. R. Stephenson read Mr. Hughes’ Congress paper on this 
subject. Mr. Latter also read a paper on the same question As there was a 
good deil df *ofTal on the farm that could not otherwise be profitably utilized 
all farmers should keep pigs. Where a good portion of the wheat is stripped, 
or there are a few cows kept, he thought it would pay best to keep a few 
Berkshire sows for breeding, as the sows will cost but little for their keep, 
except when suckling their young. If there are three or four small paddocks 
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of ao acre each to run them on. On tills acreage enough green feed to grace 
six or eight sows could !>e grown during the greater part of the year. Two 
paddocks shank! be sown to rape and.mustard In March; the crop should be 
allowed to get fairly strong, aw! then the paddocks fed off in rotation. These 
two paddocks will carry the sows through most of the winter, and when 
finished they should 1>e ploughed up again and sown with sorghum ami 
Planters’ Friend. The olher two paddocks should be sown with a mixture 
of oats, wheat, and bailey In April, and this will come in when the rape Is 
finished. Where permanent water for irrigation Is available lucerne should 
be sown, as it wifi prove invaluable for the sows when shut up to farrow, or 
with litters during the summer. He preferred sows with a good strain of 
Berkshire, and would mate theRe with a pure Berkshire boar. The progeny 
will make porkers at an early age, and for bacon for the fanner they cannot 
be beaten. In choosing the sow see that she Is fairly roomy, but not sloppy 
In build, passably quiet, and with at least six teats on each side. As the 
boai Is the most important member of the herd, the utmost care should be 
exercised In selecting him. See that he comes from a strain noted for getting 
shapely pigs, and good large litters. The sow must be kept well fed #hile 
she is suckling, as the milk supply must be kept up. The 
young pigs must be kept groumg from the start If they 
are to pay. Where a separator lb kept the skim milk will be 
found rery useful, especially for the young pigs when weaning; If crushed 
corn is added it u ill help to fatten them quieklv. It .should always be fed 
m a sweet; condition. Styes should be roomy, with good roof, and face east 
The roof should be well up in front to let in plenty of sunlight, as the young 
pigs require plenty of sunshine, and the styes will keep drier and sweeter. 
The styes should always be kept clean, as the pigs do better, and are not 
naturally dirty animals, as many j>eople appear to think. 


Boothby, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. Whyte (chair). Bradley. T. and D. Sims, Chapilln, Way, 
Moulds, Tieonard, Cam, Turnbull, and about 50 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.—This meeting was hpld at the residence of Mr A. A. 
Turnbull for the purpose of inspecting the experimental wheat plots. Last 
year the Department of Agriculture supplied eight different varieties for trial; 
all seed was saved and sown again this year, 04 acres in all being occupied 
wiih the test plots The visitors were particularly impressed with the value 
of foui of the earlier varieties, viz., Allora Gluyais’ Early, Smart’s Early, and 
Baker’s Early, which they thought would be well suited to the district The 
rest of the farm was also Inspected, one of the paddocks carrying what Is 
considered to be the best crop In the district Mr. Turnbull explained hi# 
treatment of the land, and after the Inspection entertained the visitors. This 
meeting was considered to be one of the most successful held in the district, 
the evening beiug spent In social pleasures 

Wheats at the Adelaide Show —Members were much pleased to learn that 
prizes were to be offered at the Adelaide Show for exhibits of wheat by the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau It was decided that this Branch 
compete, and a committee was appointed to select the exhibit. 

Dairying —Mr. T. ( fiim6 rdud a paper on the best breed of dairy cows. He 
described the character)sties of the various breeds of cattle, and stated that 
for an all-round breed the North Devon cow was unsurpassed. The most profit 
able cow for the farmer was the one that would return the most money, and 
this being so they must look for 'urease as well as for milk. The purely 
dairy strains were too small to be of much value for beef, but the North 
Devon combined the two qualities to a greater degree than any other strain. 
They are large cattle, develop and fatten early, give a fair supply of rich mUk, 
are suitable for hilly rough country, and if treated kindly, but firmly, they ate 
extremely docile and intelligent The bullocks make the best of workers, and 
the beef Is of high quality. After the North Devon be would place the Hol¬ 
stein for aV round purposes, though the question of feed and country must 
always be taken into consideration. In his opinion both these breeds will 
produce more milk from a given quantity of feed than either the Jersey or 
Ayrshire, and will at the same time give mote beef. 
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Xltrogeo.—Mr. Fotdds read a paper on nitrogen. He pointed oat that In 
the older agrictritaral conn trie* hlfcnagen bad to be applied to moat of the crops 
^cottaldmlde expense. In Sooth Australia they had a magnificent Inberi- 


required trim the air. Land fallowed early, and worked well, will obtain 
more nitrogen from the air than cloddy or lumpy land, and atm mote than will 
uncultivated wfk Every of the cultivating Implements given at the 

right time makes a gain In nitrogen, and it was therefore necessary for them 
to exercise considerable intelligence in their cultivating operation*. He did 
Sot think Smith Australians property appreciated their advantages in this 
retqwct For the present seasons crop the outlay for pbosphatic fertilisers 
amounted to £200,000; if they had aflso to purchase nitrogen then it would 
more than double their ontlay on manures, as nitrogen was far more expensive 
than phosphates. 

Rainfall.—-Members expressed dissatisfaction at the fact that the table of 
monthly rainfall records only showed that of Cowell for this district which 
was far below the average of the surrounding country. They would like 
rainfall records from gauges away from the telegraph stations published. 
[We would be glad to publish other records if they were available, but It Is 
only from telegraph stations that we can get the returns In time for publica¬ 
tion.-—Ed 1 The rainfafU recorded at Cleve for the nine months ending 
September 30 Is 1L71 in. compared with 8 in. at Cowell. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a visit of publishing in the *• Journal ” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication 


Amyton 

Balaklava 
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Bowhlll 

Brinkworth 

Burra 

Buts 

Cherry Gardens 
Clara 
Clarendon 
Colton 

Crystal Brook 
Elbow Hill 

Eodunda 

Finales 
Forest Bangs 
Gander River 
Golden Grove 
Hartley 
Inkermaa 
Henman ta* 
Kapunda 
Kingsoote 
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1908 
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Keomnga * 
Maitland 
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Nantawarra 
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Petersburg 
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VENTILATION OF FACTORIES AND WORKROOMS. 

Contributed bt the Chief Inspector op Factories 
(Continued from page 216 end concluded ) 

Conclusion. 

In concluding the aeries of articles contributed by me to The Journal of 
Industry on the subject of ventilation in factories, &c., I desire to express 
m} indebtedness to the gentlemen forming the committee from whose report 
the abstracts have been taken for valuable and instructive information. 

1 purpose also adding a few words on the subject of the requirements of 
the Factories Act and regulations in force in this State, and a brief outline 
of what, in my opinion, are a few of the best methods to adopt In complying 
with them. 

E\t*ry workroom in a factory is required to be provided with outlet open¬ 
ings at the highest practicable point of the room, to facilitate the escape of 
vitiated air These openings should be equal in area to not less than 12 
equare inches for each person employed, and should be reckoned exclusive 
of doors and windows, which for all practical purposes may be regarded as 
a 1 * enues for the Inlet of fresh air and light Partially opened windows should 
not be regarded as suitable outlets for the used-up air unless they open close 
up to the ceiling Open windows are splendid inlets for fresh air, but they 
cannot obviously be regarded as inlets and outlets at the same time, hence 
the necessity for outlet openings at a higher point to permit the escape of the 
expanded air, which, being lighter than the incoming fresh air, is forced 
upwards by the latter, and if not permitted to escape as above indicated will 
gradually mix with and contaminate the incoming supply of fresh air and 
impede effective ventilation 

Many people place their whole dependence in doors, windows, and fireplaces 
a - the sole means of ventilation of their workrooms. This is, in my opinion, a 
great mistake Windows and doors cannot always be kept open, for the 
uajson that at times they create most intolerable draughts, that may prove 
more Injurious hi their effects than the inhalation of the stagnant air Fire¬ 
places draw off air from the lower strata, where the air is purest, and, there- 
foie do not meet the requirements of the laws of ventilation. As water will 
onlj drain out pi a vessel when an opening is made at the lowest possible 
pent, so, on the contrary, will vitiated expanded air only drain off when the 
opening is at the highest possible point; and, as one authority aptly puts it, 
eveu then has often to be coaxed out. 

It is therefoie necessary to provide openings for the escape of the contained 
an* at or as near to the ceiling as possible, and such openings should be so 
distributed as to draw* off the air from all parts of the room in such quanti¬ 
ties that the whole may be changed in the proportion of from 2,000 to 3,000 
cubic feet per hour for e*Vh person present 

The very best results are, in my opinion, secured by the use of louvres in 
the roof, which not only provide for the escape of air in an even and natural 
manner, but also provide for a* equal distribution of light without shadows. 
Where this is not practicable, ceiling cones, connected with tubes of sufficient 
internal cross section, and leading through the roof to the outer air, are found 
vefj effective in drawing off the vitiated air from workrooms. 

Air bricks are always more or less e sham and a delusion, for the reason 
that very little free air space is left in them, the so-called air brick being 
about one-fourth air space, and the other three-fourths solid brick or iron, as 
tlu* case may be. All openings should be calculated exclusive of solid 
obstruction contained in the space intended for the passage of air, and should 
be sufficiently numerous not to create unpleasant draughts. 

In targe factories of more than one story in height, and partly enclosed by 
other buildings, the same method may be applied to the lower rooms by carry¬ 
ing the air tubes through rooms above to the outer air, 

I attach the very greatest importance to the prevision of openings for the 
escape of the vitiated air at the highest point attainable, tor the reason that 
If this Is properly attended to fresh air wfll gain ad n dsi l o p to replace it 
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mWLlEB BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Labor Mureau. 

Number qf persons registered and found employment by Government Department$ 
and Private Employer* from September 26 to October 27, 1908 
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Tntfs or Oslttfif. 

Town 

| Country 

Number 

Employed 

Laborers and youth* 

42 

1 

73 

200 

Mesons and bricklayers 

, d 

1 

5 

Carpenters 

1 3 

— 

4 

Painter! , 

6 1 

— 

10 

Blacksmiths and striker* 

6 1 

— 

1 

Boilermakers and assistants 

1 | 

— 

5 

Fitters and turners , ! 

6 ! 

1 

8 

Moulders 

— 

— 

2 

Brasafiniiher 

— 

— 

1 

Tinsmith 

— 

— 

l 


Coppersmith 
Fattier 
Storeman .. 
Wheelwright 
Compositor 
Youth metMhferi 
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Mala *>. 
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rust-resistant wheats. 


The Department of Agriculture baa been asked to prepare and Issue a cata¬ 
logue of the lust-reslstanl and j net escaping wheats grown to South Austra¬ 
lia Recognising the value that such a list of w heats would be to our farmery 
we propose, with the assistance of the members of the Agricultural Bureau* 
to get together as much information as possible on this important question. 
With this object to vie*, tbeieiore, we would ask the members of the re- 
SpCcthe Branches of the Bmenu to furnish information on the following 
points concerning any rust insisting or rust-escaping wheats which they may 
tone giown, or which tbeh Immediate neighbours, who are not members, may 
have cultivated — 

(1) Name of \ariety 

(2) Origin of variety 

ili\ To what extent, and lot how long grown, 

(4) Character of stiaw bead, and grain 

(51 Whether early, mitlseason, or late to ripening 

(6) Yield as compared w Jib the variety most generally JJ*otfrn to the dis¬ 

trict 

(7) Extent to wfttypfe mat luis t>een noticed on flag, or straw, and ttyI 

effect, if any, on the grain 

(Si Whether rust-resisting, or only escaping damage owing to earttito O i, 


Ac f * * 

(0) Whether a good hay wheat * 

(10) General remarks on suitability of the wheat for the district f 
Where any reputed rust resisting wheat grown by any member tow hem* 
damaged by rust it would be interesting to 4aow under what oo ndt to to* Ittfe 
to what extents wheat suffered, as there is no doubt that them rmmmmt 
wheats are more ewsoeptiWe of mjurv in some distuots than inetbaw. Elk., 
^peettagen this matter too experience during more than one 
^ m woUId be obliged if members would an eoog ae peeslhle atiutiltfpM 
Imnisb to4he aeopooUvo hen. eecretmtod dfl to*a nhtotor flto ^•wtolW 1 

Stt *t the nwt of ti» BtwA, yrtm a gmAtl mprMiM «t 

•tttfe.m'ritxtf «*> rarW** *W M WdWM. 
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VINE AND WINE STATISTICS. 

By Abthtjb PsrkxHs, Skckktary for Agbicultube. 

In our last January issue I was able to give an account of the exports of 
wines and spirits during the first nine months oi 1902. In the present number, 
through the courtesy or the State Collector oi Customs, I am able to take up 
the subject with reference to 1908. 

It eannot be said that the figures that are given below can be contemplated 
with anything like unmingled satisfaction. True, they point on the one hand 
to steady progress m the interstate and New Zealand trade, and in that of some 
of our minor outlets; but, on the other hand, they show a fall in exports to 
the united Kingdom so great as to have reduced our total exports by over 41 per 
cant, when compared with last year's figures. There is no business m the world 
that could afford to look upon such a position with equanimity; and, in the pro* 
sent instance, had we not the absolute certainty that there can be no perma¬ 
nency in a position that has been created by purely artificial meanB, we might 


With our statistics it may, perhaps, prove advantageous to attempt its analysis. 

Towards the end of laBt century extravagant ideas appear to have been held 
ae to the immediate effect of the removal of the border duties on our interstate 
exports, but a little reflection would have shown that, although new markets 
were thrown open to us, wine is a commodity the demand for which has, in new 
communities that have previously been debarred from its use by high duties, at 
alt times to be created by patient advertising. It was illogical, for instance, to 
suppose that we could within the eaily years of federation 
dispose oi as much wine in Queensland or New South Wales 
as is disposed of at present in oui own State. It is 
evident that the difficulties we experienced in the past in getting even local 
recognition for our wines were forgotten. And at the present day, when the 
interstate trade has within the first three years of free commercial intercourse 
increased by nearly 860 per cent., we are met with statements m the Press that 
the increase has not come up to expectations. One might well ask : What were 
these expectations f in brief, so rash were the earlier statements as to the oossi- 
bilities before the wine trade that they succeeded in disturbing the serenity 
of some of our London buyers, their great native astuteness notwithstanding. 
It is an open secret that it is largely to them that we owed early in 1902 the 
now historical visit of a wine magnate travelling ostensibly for pleasure. The 
new markets that were to drain his well dammed up supplies were certainly 
there; yet it took but little of his shrewdness to discover that some years must 
elapse ere he need apprehend any shortage of supplies. The cellars of his cus¬ 
tomers were apparently well stocked, ana on all sides he was offered probably 
more than he could conveniently handle. In fact, whilst attempting to close up 
an outlet that had become necessary to us, did he not in sorrowful tones inform 
US that he could not take all our winesP The interstate bogey having been 


been poaching in his sacred preserves: at all costs it must be slam. The first 
move towards this end consisted in heavy local purchases, at as low a figure as 
possible, with a view to rendering possible his temporary withdrawal from the 
market during the ensuing year. The second consisted in a practical ultimatum 
to the growers that unless they killed the Depot he would not only withdraw 
from them the light of his countenance, but, what was more import ant, his cus¬ 
tom, These tactics naturally resulted in a vigorous local campaign against the 
unfortunate Government institution that had practically saved the 
industry from retrogression in earlier times this, together 
with rumours industriously spread in London as to its approaching 
closure, succeeded in so^siderably hampering Depot operations. Meanwhile, as 
tike Depot still showed some remaining sparks of vitality, the ostracism of South 
Australian wines was firmly maintained, and has resulted in a fall of our exnprts 
to the United Kingdom during the first nine months of 1908 from o42,046 gallons 
to 318,389 gallons! 

Suchis tbs position in its nakedness. It is not without elements of serious- 
* ness; but it is sacra easy to overrate than to underrate them. Fortunately for 
us. in the present instance, the stability of the wine industry m this State is 
in the lumas of those whs are above a hand-to-mouth existence. Their vast 
cellars may be temporarily full to overflowing; a check in the exports such as 
has been artificially contrived during the last twelve months can do little more 
than do *wpy with one year's profits; and, in the consciousness that their day 
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must inevitably eofue. this they can afford to forego. It would be idle to deny, 
however, that so notable a curtailment in the exports could pass over us without 
imposing its toll of suffering, and, unfortunately, as is the wav of the world, it 
bears down heaviest where there is least power to resist it. The smaller cellars 
must, dispose of their wme, for to them the profits of the year not infrequently 
represent daily bread ; and the sellers of grapes are in a position still more aw to¬ 
ward, should winemakers find themselves unable to absorb the available fruit. 
It is so essential to the future prosperity of the industry in the 8tate that no 
growers should be in a position to say that they were unable to dispose of their 
Irait, that I will briefly endeavour to Nhow that the present state of repletion of 
majlv of our cellars must inevitably be sucoeeded by a period of scarcity, against 
which it is the interest of every maker to provide. 

At present, in normal years, we dispose satisfactorily of a quantity of wine 
equal to our average production of two and a half million gallons; at the same 
time we have to face a steady, if slow, increase in local consumption; a oon- 
tinuous increase in interstate experts, so that m all probability in ten years’ 
time the latter will overshadow the exports to the I/nited Kingdom; a slow 
increase in exports to New Zealand and other countries; and until recently a 
st e a d y increase in the exports to the United Kingdom. Further, it is improbable 
that exports to the United Kingdom can be checked by over 50 per cent, for a 
twelvemonth without notably decreasing stocks available for the demands of 
a market that has been established at much cost, and which has hitherto been 
characterised by slow expansion. , 

The Depot has now passed into private hands, and we may anticipate that 
the new owners will soon be actively exploiting the local markets; nor is it poa- 
sible to suppose that after twelve months’ inaction other buyers can hold back 
much longer. We must remember, too. that the older Victorian vineyards are 
gradually disappearing before the phylloxera, and that as yet there is no sign 
of much replanting on American stock ; nor is there likely to be for many >ears 
to come; neither on the London nor the local markets is Victorian competition 
to be feared; in fact, it is probable that we shall soon find ourselves supplying 
the demands that Victorian enterprise opened out in earlier years. 

Ill brief it is morally certain that within a few months the export trade 
must resume its normal now. perhaps with the added momentum of unnatural 
confinement; and, turther, if in the future we are to be in a position to supply 
demands that are steadily being created, our present output must not only be 
maintained, but considerably increased. It is certain that the unpleasant inci¬ 
dents that have surrounded the wine industry during the past few months w’ill 
deter newcomers from taking up vinegrowing for years to come. Is it not, m 
tact, on record that a wealthy landowner, after planting successfully over a hun¬ 
dred acres of vines in 1902, has since, in view of recent events, decided to aban¬ 
don them CompletelyP Grape buyers, theretoie, ow'e it to those who grow* the 
grapes for them that every effort be made to save any fruit from going to w ante 
If they cannot rise to the occasion it is inevitable that they will rue it m the 
future. 

Without further comment I append in Table I. our exports in wines and 
spirits for the first nine months <m 1903 side by side with those for a similar 
period in 1902. 

TABLE I. 


Exports of South Australian W jnrs and Brandies durinq first mite months 
of 1908 , compared with those for a similar period in 1902 

Wines. Spirits and Biandies. 

1903, l902. 1903. 1902. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons Gallons. 

To New South Wales. 64,324 43,726 13,138 11,642 

Victoria. 23,572 2(1,407 14418 3,625 

Queensland . 22,086 , 20,305 1,897 568 

Western Australia . 13,421* 10,871 1,874 2,078 

Tasmania. 4,439 5,993 283 842 

Commonwealth. 127342 101302 31,310 Jfc 255 

New Zealand . 25,40fT 1M82 L413 ~1J587 

United Kingdom . 218,359 542,046 350 1,186 

Other oountries. 17,079 5,28^ 581 7 

Total outside Commonwealth 260,843 566,764 2,344 ~2.7S 

Total exports . 388,685 6677(166 33,654 20,685 
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On© additional remark on the rising importance of the 
interstate trade. II to the exports of a^nes we add the 
wines that the spirits represent, we reach a total whioh 
during the nine months exceeds m importance that of the exports to all 
other parts of the world. Muoh of the spirits exported are strong spirits for 
fortifying wines, each gallon representing roughly 10 gallons of wine, whilst a 
gallon oFbrandy would represent only five gallons. Un the assumption that 
each gallon of spirit going to neighbouring otates represented roughly seven 
gallons of wines distilled the total amount would be represented by 219,170 
gallons., making a total of 847,012 gallons with the wine actually exported. 
Spirits exported to the United Kingdom and elsewhere would almost invariably 
he represented by brandies equivalent to five gallons of vine, so that the total 
Amount of wines and brandies, reckoned all as wines, would not exoeed during 
£he first nine months of the present \ear 272,568 gallons, a total nearly 22 per 
.pent behind the interstate total. 


Our exports of raisins and currants have not as jet attained much import¬ 
ance. The home market is still in a position to absorb the totality of our pro¬ 
duction m these lines. It may, however, be of interest to note that, these facts 
powitbstanding, there already exists an export trade, and it is from this point 
of view that the figures m Table II aie given They represent the exports 
during the first nine months m 1908, compaied with those for the whole of 1902. 

1 

TABLE II 

Erpvrts of South Australian Raisins and Currants during first nine months 
of 190 i, cowixxied with thou during the whole of 1902 

Raisins Currants 



First nine 
months 

1002 

First nine 
months 

1902 


1903 

lbs. 

lllS 

1003 

lbs 

lbs 

New Booth Wale> 

162,085 

155,890 

19 969 

27 475 

Victoria 

1,761 

97,091 

2,209 

23,758 

Queensland 

69,439 

122,194 

2,470 

616 

Western Australia 

48,597 

95 788 

56 

,— 

Tasmania 

1,358 

— 

— 

— 

Commonwealth 

283,240 

470^963 

24,704 

51,849 

New Zealand 

30^072 

12,600 


_ 

United Kingdom 

— 

— 


— 

Other countries 

— 

1,310 

— 

— 

Total outside Commonwealth 

30,072 

13,910 

- 

— 

Total expoits 

318,312 

481,878 

24,704 

51,849 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Offices of the Department of Agriculture are now situated in the 
Western Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Building, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Members qf the Agricultural Bureau are invited token in town to call at 
the Ofiee . The Library of Agricultural Literature possessed by the Department 
etui be roneyfied by anyone desu ous of doing so during ordinary ofiee hours . 
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SPRING AND SUMMER PRUNING OP DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT TREES. 

By Georgb Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

(Continued from Page 286) 

THE APPLE, PEAR, AND EUROPEAN PLUM. 

When grown under the generous conditions of soil and climate which prevail 
in most of the fruit-producing districts of this State, those kinds of trees which 
fruit upon permanent spurs ato rendered more profitable by consistent manipu¬ 
lation during the growing season. Every one who has tried by hard winter 
pruning to give trees of these kinds strong, shapely sets of mam arms will have 
been confronted with the difficulty of dealing with an immense number ot 
strong lateral shoots which grow with “broomlike” density. This is pretty well 
illustrated in the apple tree figured in Plate I. To suppress these shoots com¬ 
pletely would leave those portions ofthe main branches from which they originate 
hare and unproductive in future yeais, as well as exposed to the dangers of sun 
soald in summer. To shorten them back towards the parent branch in winter 
would accentuate the evil, by causing their numbers to be multiplied during the 
following season of growth. By leaving them untouched the light is shut out* 
of the body of the free, and the lower buds at the base of each lateral remain 
undeveloped. At the same time thnie^near its point tend to form into fruit 
buds, the produce of w^ich bends the lateWMs iifto a contused mass, and spoils the 
general balance of tWtree’s crown. f 

The correction of this overcrowded condition is folind in subduing the 
laterals, and transforming them into fruit-bearing spurs There are two 
methods by which this maybe done. The first oonsisfs of completely fracturing 
the laterals and removing the severed portions. The second is found m apply¬ 
ing a check in the formf of partially fracturing the shoot and permitting the 
injured extremity to hapg in a pendulous position until the winter pruning is 
performed, when, having served its purpose, it is removed. 

The first method may be applied in spring, when the laterals are from six 
to eight inches in length, and brittle enough to be severed with the thumb and 
finger. They are usually pinched off above the fourth bud from the base. If 
this is done a strong growth will again arise from some of the buds on the 
stub, and these in turn must be fractured aiter midsummer. A more practicable 
method is found in fracturing the laterals at midsummer wherever they exceed 
four inches in length. In most cases the topmost bud on the stub alone will 
grow strongly as the tfuramer proceeds, and this may either be again fractuied 
in early autumn or cut back to its wrinkled base at the winter pruning. One 
or more of the other buds on the stub will in the meantime develop into short 
spurs, each carrying a rosette of leaves. Where there is much moisture in the 
soil and liberal cultivation is practised the former plan will give good results, 
but in positions where moisture is failing and cultivation lax the second frac¬ 
turing will seldom be necessary. While thi* is being practised upon the lateials 
one of the shoots has been selected on each main branch as a leader, which shall 
continue the extension and shane of the tree. This leading shoot is not 
pruned duringthe period when vegetation is in progress, but is dealt with in 
winter only. It is then pruned to a length which is regulated by its stability 
and direction of growth. 

Closer observation and knowledge of the. locality are needed in. connection 
with the successful application of the partial fracture To obtain the best 
results this must bq fined at the time when the sap is receding. The buds 
upon the stub will then form the short spurs with rosettes of leaves, .to. which 
we have already alluded as the growth to be desired. If, however, it is T>er- 
formed too early in the autumn, the top bud on the stub usually grows strongly, 
while the others remain dormant. If. on the other hand, the partial fracture 
be applied too late in autumn, all of the buds upon the stub remain quiescent, 
and with the return of the warmth of spring these will grow as vigorously as 
those upon laterals pruned only in winter. A glance at Plaws II. and III. 
will reveal one of the comparative disadvantages of the partial fracture vis,, 
the great density of shade which the hanging shoots cast over the buds ana 
spurs below. This is a very serious defect. The certainty with which buds 
upon the stubs of the completely fractured laterals start into growth also gives 
that method considerable preference, while the simplicity of the work does not 
call for skilled labour, close observation, or any previous knowledge of the cli¬ 
matic conditions which prevail in the locality. Plates IV. and V. represent 
two branches cut from a pear tree. The laterals of Fig. 1 m Plate V. being 




Plat* I.—Dense growth natijral to winter-pruned apple trees. 
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Plate II —This shows tiee in Plate I after the latoial prowths have 
been completely fractured 
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Plat* III.—Apple tree* with lateral growths partially fractured. 
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Fig. 1. Fig* 2. 

Plate IV. -Pear branches, with lateral growths intact. 
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« , Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate V.—Treatment of Pear laterals shown in Plate IV. 
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slightly dull edged. The half-severed portion then hangs alive and capable of 
tt&msmg a certain amount of surplus sap if the operation happens to be done a 
little too soon. 

A word of warning is necessary in connection with the adoption of this 
practice. With the exception of those laterals which tend to crowd into the 
centre, Or between the main branches of the tree, these weakening operations 
should not be applied to young trees of average growth until about the third 
season after planting. It a tew outside laterals are permitted to grow they 
will help the tree to thoroughly establish itself. At a later period such shoots 
may be shortened back gradually towards their parent branches. In the second 
plaoe—with the exception of occasionally pinching out the growing tip of a 
strong leader or side shoot arising from the mam stem, for the purpose of 
balancing the crown of the tree, as outlined in a former portion of this article — 
no pruning should be applied during the season of active growth to anv tree 
Which lacks in vigour. (The specimens from which the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions have been drawn were obtained from the orchard of the Agricultural School 
in Adelaide.) 



^yil.—The ultimate result of a successful fracture. 
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REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE INTRODUCTION OR 
TREES, FRUITS, AND PLANTS. 

The following regulations dealing with the importation of plants and fruits 
were recently gazetted m place of those gazetted on Decembor 18, 1902 — 

J. (a) The introduction into South Austiaha of grape vines and anv oor- 
tions thereof from any country or place is absolutely prohibited. 

, (bJ hiving trees, plants, or portions thereof (not being grape vines or por¬ 
tions thereof), and fruits (not being grapes) may be introduced into South 
Australia from any country or place under ana subject to these regulations, but 
not otherwise. 

( C J trees ’ P^ts, or portions thereof (not being fruit) shall only be 

introduced into South Australia at Port Adelaide by sea, or at Adelaide by par¬ 
cels post, or at Adelaide by railway parcel under bond. 

(d) All living trees, plants, or portions thereof, intended for introduction 
into South Australia, must, prior to being landed or introduced, bo thoroughly 
cleansed of soil: Provided always that any inspector may admit plants growing 
in pots, if in his opinion there is no danger in importing them. 

2. All living trees or plants, or portions thereof, or fruits introduced into 
South Australia from any country or place shall, on being landed or introduced, 
be forthwith delivered into the custody of some officer of Customs, and shall, at 
the expense of the importer or consignee thereof, be conveyed in original un¬ 
opened packages to such place as the Commissioner Shall direct. 

3. An Inspector shall examine such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or 
fruits, and may treat such trees, plants, or portions thereof, or fruits in such 
manner as he may think desirable, or may order that such trees or plants, or 
portions thereof, or fruits, and the boxes or packages in wdiich they wore packed, 
or either of them, shall be destroyed by fire if, in his opinion, there is any danger 
in importing them. 

4. The expense of conveying such trees, plants, portions thereof, or fruits to 
the place fixed for their oifamination, and of the examination and treatment or 
destruction thereof, shall bo borne by the consignee or introducer thereof, and 
shall be paid before they are delivered to such consignee or introducer. 

5. No person shall be entitled to any compensation by reason of any damage 
to or by the destruction of any tree, plant, portion ^hereof, or fruits, or of any 
box or package under these regulations. 

6. No parcel of plants or portions thereof shall he introduced into South 
Australia from any country where the insect known as phylloxera vastatrix is 
known to exist unless accompanied by a declaration made by the grower before 
a Justice of the Peace or British Consular Agent ii the State or eountrv of 
origin, to the following effect — 

(a) That the case contains no grape vines or portions thereof. 

(h) That the plants were grown at a greater distance than fifty yards from 
any grape vines or roots of vines. 

(cJ That no phylloxera exists or has* existed in the nursery or garden in 
which the plants have been growing. 

(d) That the whole ol the plants are free from the insect known as 
phylloxera rastatrix . 


“ TAKEALL M AMD ‘WHITEHEADS 99 IN WHBAT CROPS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

Every farmer in South Australia has probably had more or less exporience 
of losses caused by “takeall” and “whiteheads” in his wheat crons. In very 
many cases the losses have been of severe character. 1 doubt whether any sub¬ 
ject has received greater attention from the members of the Agricultural Bu¬ 
reau than “takeall,” unless it be the manuring of wheat crops. “Takeall” has 
been attributed by farmers to many different causes, and seems to occur under 
a great variety of circumstances. “Whiteheads” have usually been attributed 
to frost, hot winds, or sudden extremes of temperature. Up to the present, 
however, the cause of both has practically been shrouded in mystery, though 
there is little doubt that what has often been called “takeall” was simply root- 
fail, caused by a dry, hollow seedbed. Many years back some of our farmers 
noticed that “takeall” was worst on dry-worked land, and their intelligence led 
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9HSBP ON TMB SMALL FARM. 


By Duqout. 


t Most farmers now recognise that sheep on the farm are necessary to good 
husbandry ; nevertheless, there still exist in our midst a good many small farmers 
who think they can do without sheen, and it is at these men that I am pointing 
the finger. 


Sheep on the farm are as necessary as are children. The children do the 
odd joes: run up the cows and horses, retch the mail, and a host of other things 
that would not be done at all, or would not pay to do, if they had to be done by 
adults; so, in a different way, sheep supply the ouaments on the harm; they pro¬ 
vide the home with mutton when it is required. The average farmer who has not 
sheep may be seen wasting three or four hours a week driving away to some 
neighbours for a sheep, and generally winds up by falling ouft with a very 
decent neighbour because he lias taken back a skin worth about eighteen 
penoe instead of one worth five or six shillings, because he has dried it on a 
post and made it like a belltopper, instead or drying it on a rail and in the 
shade. Then there is the bit of wool, which will probably pay for the keep 
of the sheep, besides perhaps a little from the sale of what are not required 
after shearing, etc. 


The breed of sheep must be fixed according to the nart of the country you 
are in, but, generally speaking, the Merino should be the foundation stock, if 
not wholly Merino. Cleaning land and rearing fat lambs hardly go together; 
they may in good seasons, but if in average seasons you clean the land you don’t 
fatten the lamps ; or, on the other hand, if vou fatten the lambs, you don’t clean 
the land. For when you want to ripen up the lambs they should be hunting tor 
green straws on the fallow, and wandering over fallow is not conducive to fat. 


Generally spoakin? the man that has not had some knowledge of sheep has 
a very exalted idea of how many sheep he can keep, he seems to think they 
Should be studded about the field like a good crop of melons on a pumpkin 

S atoll. The man who thinks ho knows is worse than the one who knows he 
oesn’t know. So if you have not had sheep before, and you imagine that you 
con keep 300, get 150. and you will be on the safe side. In a general way, it is 
not good business to buy old shorn); three young sheep can be kept where vou 
could onlv keep two old ones. Old sheep often need nursing. young ones you 
con be offhand with; the latter will make a living almost anywhere and do the 
cleaning for you ; the old ones o»*n’t do it properly. To the man who is new at 
the game, buying sheep is the worst and most difficult part of the whole busi¬ 
ness. Any mug can sell sheep, if they are of decent quality they will sell 
themselves. Buying is a different matter. If you don’t know much about 
sheep ask some one else to act for you. Not the common gasbag that reckons he 
knows everything, but one of the sort that are rather diffident about giving an 
opinion, oorae of these you will probably know. Tell one of them what you 
wont and let him buy for you. 


Shear your sheep just before the grass seed begins to shoot out of its stalk. 
It is better to shear a little early rather than be late with it. Fit shearing in 
between your fallowing and your haymaking. Don’t be gulled by woolbrokers 
into making four classes out of six bales of wool, just take off the dirty edges, 
those small pieces that are about the armpits and the crutoh; burrs don’t count 
for much "with buyers nowadays. 


A last word of caution. I have some knowledge of what I am writing 
about, picked up principally from what I have seen others do. I have seen a 
good many brought nearly to ruin by buying too many sheep for the feed they 
hod; so don’t get more mouths than you can fill properly. 

{We con commend to our readers our correspondent’s rough-spoken wisdom. 
It appears to us, however, that his attitude, whilst certainly commendable to¬ 
day, may be in need of revision to-morrow, when sheep and livestock generally 
wifi no longer be looked upon as more or less necessary evils, fed on the natural 
herbage left along the fences and roadways, but will form the principal business 
of the farm, towards the wellbeing of which every farm operation will be 
directed. In such times it is not unlikely that sheep will be found “studded 
about the-fielfi like melons on a pumpkin patch. ”-~Ed.j 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION AT MAGILL. 

The following table shows the positions on Novembei 28 of the pens of 
fowls taking part in the Royal Agncultural and Hortic ultuial borietv a oom* 
petition at MagiU, compaied with the positions of the respective pens at the 
end of winter, t e , August 30 — 


Position on Position on 


Aug. 80 

Nov : 

3 

l 

2 

2 

5 

a 

6 

4 

8 

6 

4 

6 

1 

7 

7 

8 

13 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

20 

12 

16 

13 

10 

14 

11 

lo 

18 

16 

19 

17 

15 

18 

22 

19 

17 

20 

14 

21 

24 

22 

26 

23 

28 

24 

21 

26 

26 

2b 


Breed 


Silver Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte « 
White Leghorn 1 
I White Leghorn 
| White Leghorn : 
I Black Orpington I 
Golden Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte 
Andalusian 
Black Orpington 
White Leghorn 
S S Hamburg I 
White Leghorn 
Brown Leghorn 
Minorca | 

Minorca ' 

Houdan 

Golden Wyandotte| 

Mmoroa 

Brown Leghorn 

Buff Orpington 

Minorca 

Minorca 

Black Orpington 
Jubilee Orpington 
Indian Game 


Owner ■ 

Total Eggs 
laid to 
Nov 28 

Sirgenfn Poultry Yard 

699 

Smith, W A E 

b 16 

Cromptoo, F E 

679 

Pauman, Messrs 

660 

Yon Bertouch, J. 

642 

Keays & Tyler 

640 

Caterer, T A. 

636 

Bennett, H C 

634 

Evenden W F 

584 

Child, W‘ L 

667 

Milford, W H 

663 

Kluge, J 

561 

Bennett, W C 

648 

Bevao, P P 

640 

LeLievre Bros 

519 

Hannaford, W 

519 

Fleming, H 

516 

Mellor, P W 

512 

Walker, G. 

oU8 

W right, C 

497 

Ucolta Poultry Yard 

472 

Bower, J 

4U0 

Mellor, J F 

377 

Best Bros 

374 

Pugh, H M 

326 

Shierlaw, b B 

201 


It will be seen tioin the above that the positions of the inspect ive pens have 
matenully altered Mr Cate lei’s Golden Wyandottos have lost pride of plac 9 , 
and each week lately have been tailing behind the leading competitors The 
Silver Wvandottes and White Leghorns have improved their position to a 
considerable extent, and the lesults point to a dose finish between five leaning 
pens tor top place «t the condusion of the contest The positions occupied by 
the Orpington, Minorca, and Brown Leghorn pens will be a gieat disappoint- 
mont to then suppoitors and then performances during the past three 
months do not hold out piuth hope foi any matenal improvtmont 

Taken altogether the buds in the content cannot be said to have displayed 
any extraoi dinary egg-laymg propensities There aie six fowls in each pen, 
and the best average is only T10 > eggs per hen toi eight moiithb, while only 
eight pens average over 1(X) eggs pet hen The returns fiom the Hawkesbury 
competition aie vory much better than this 
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ROSBWOftTMY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. ToWAR, PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Hat. —Cutting was completed early in November. Owing to the presence of 
red met all the Dart’s Imperial and Defiance at the “Island” had to be cut 
early. The rust was slow in attaching them, but when it did come it developed 
with marvellous rapidity. With four binders, however, we were able to out it 
down quickly, and have made from these varieties a good amount of splendid 
hay* Over 300 tons of hay are now in the stack, and ail was secured in excel¬ 
lent condition. Over half an inch ot rain fell on November 15, and the st&oks 
were wet to the depth of two sheaves. These were removed and stooked along 
the stack to dry. We estimate the yield at two tons per store. 

Wheat.—A good portion of the wheat will be harvested with the strippers. 
This work was begun on November 19, on the Neumann’s wheat at the 
“Island,” and continued in the College Selection and King’s at “Flett’s.” It 
is yet too early to estimate the yield, though, judging from results of a few 
arop* in the neighbourhood, we are inclined to reduce oui estimate by two or 
throe bushels per acre. From a small patch of barley harvested in “Dahlitz” 
W# secured at the rate of 48.2 bushels per acre. On November 3 the Sunshine and 
May Brothers’ harvesters were tried m the College barley. As the trials were 
not of a competitive nature no results were recorded. The agents, however. 
Very kindly explained to the students the working parts of their machines, ana 
eadb machine gave a good exhibition of work in a somewhat heavy and difficult 
crop. 

Sheep.- The College Faim will this year breed 350 ewes, using two Dorset 
Horn, two Mermo, one Shropshire, one Southdown, and one Lincoln ram. 
The Merino rams will have the best ot the College Mermo ewes, and the old 
Doroet Horn ram will be bred entirely to Merino owes, while the 97 heavy 
crossbred and the remaining Merino ewes will be divided equally among the 
four eoarse-woolled rams. Thus we will get a large variety of crosses, as well 
•s some fairly high-grade Merinos. The rams were placed with the flocks on 
November 18, which is over two weeks earlier than last year, and the number 
of ewes bred will be double what it was last season. 


Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 


iciauy shows a heavy crop, 
liras. Young vines planted 


November has been warm, with a couple of nice rains. These have kept the 
vines growing vigorously, and we may safely say that they never looked better. 
Apert from abundant growth, there is every prospect of a good crop of grapes, 
for the setting is very satisfactory. Carbenet especially shows a heavy crop. 
Mid this variety is olosely followed by Malbec and Shiraz. Young vines planted 
to fill blanks are doing well. 

The rainfall for the year up to date is only 15.33 inches. This is still below 
the average, but, having fallen at the most necessary times, the full benefit has 
been obtained by plants. Successive crops of wild melons and other summer 
weeds have been coming up, rendering constant scarifying necessary to keep 
them in check. 


trees have had one good soaking. Though the ground was fairly moist under¬ 
neath, yet for the sake of young trees, many of which looked rather sickly, we 
found it necessary to begin watering. 

At the beginning of the month all currants were “ringbarked,” the result 
being a heavy setting of fruit. Some experiments in waxing of incisions have 
been carried out. Every four consecutive vines in each row were treated as 
toikiws t—No. 1. Incision not waxed. No. 2. Incision waxed. No. 8. Inoision 
bound with Raxed dkyth. No. 4. Incision waxed and then bound with waxed 


't&hvtkj Practically no callus was showing. No. 2 was better than No. 1. and 
Shewed a considerable amount of callus. No. 8. The incision was entirely filled 
with a ring of caBui. No. 4. The same as No. 8. From this it may be con¬ 
cluded that the binding with waxed doth is all that is necessary, there being 
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no difference in those treated with both wax and waxed cloth. The waxed doth 
is by far the more convenient method, there being; no necessity of keeping a wax 
pot hot. These results have been* obtained m three weeks,'whereas some old 
soars which have been made two years have not healed vet. By getting this 
rapid healing of incisions much of the strain on the constitution of the vine 
will probably be done away with. 


THE DISC PLOUGH. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

A four-furrow disc plough (manufactured by W. C. Peacock Brother, Mel¬ 
bourne) has been used foi the past five years on the College Farm. It has dost® 
the bulk of the ploughing; since it was purchased, having ploughed over 700 
acres the past two vears, > Fight horses are used with it, each disc turning eight 
inches, and with this 32-inch sweep a good man is capable of doing 41 acres a 
day, while about 4 acres is an average day’s work. 

Compared with a three-furrow stumpjumper, the disc plough runs relatively 
easier for depths of five inches and over. For shallower depths the difference 
would probably be less, although no tests have been made. The quality of the 
work done by the disc plough is better than that of any other plough on the 
farm. The furrow is completely turned over, and all coarse manure and herbage 
well covered. It is impossible to choke up in heavy htuff. as the revolving disos 
make a clean cut of all sod, roots, and vegetation, readily clear themselves, and 
leave a fairly even ploughed surface for the cultivation to follow. In soil liable 
to stick to the mouldboards the disc cleans itself perfectly, and even in the 
wet, sticky patches which sometimes occur in the field there is no difficulty in 
getting through. 

It is true that we have not at the College one of the most improved stump- 
jumpmg ploughs, yet from oui knowledge of what can be had in the market, 
were we to purchase anothei plough for oui clean land we would get another 
disc. In hard ground the disc is not at its best, though it goes in readily in any 
land that is m proper condition for ploughing. In land stony or full of green 
stumps or roots the disc plough is not suitable, as the discs and other parts are 
liable to break, and large stones will throw the plough out of the ground. We 
have not tried the stump-jumping disc ploughs. 

The construction of the disc plough involves a large number of wqaripg 
parts. There are three wheels, two of them set at an angle with the ground, 
besides tire foui i evolving discs. A set of discs will plough, under ordinary 
conditions, about 200 acres of land, and with an enormous strain on the other 
wearing parts there is bound to be considerable expense tor repairs, yet no 
greater than with the stump jumpers. The plough has in general given satis¬ 
faction, and will continue to do the greater part of the College ploughing until 
replaced by something better. 


HORSE-CLIPPING EXPERIMENT AT ROSEWORTHY 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 


The experiment, m dinping farm horses, which was begun early in the 
winter, gave on the whole rather indefinite results. The four horses which 
were clipped all seemed to do their work with less fatigue than their mates in 
full growth of hair, while in henry work, when the unclippqd horses were per¬ 
spiring freely, the clipped horsos kept perfectly dry. 

Comparing individually the four clipped horses with those which worked % 
in the same teams we offer the following notes : - 


Clyde. -Large grev horse, aged. Poor in condition when clipped. Work¬ 
ed hard continuously, gained in flesh, and is now in better condition tHan at 
any time during the"past year. 

Cheviot. —Large brown horse, aged. Fair condition when -clipped- Worked 
hard all through the winter, showed no signs of benefit from clipping. 

Teviot.— Medium-sized grey mare, worked hard and continuously. Main 
health, spirits, ana condition throughout. No particular 
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Paul,— Large young horn, in good condition when dipped, 
end continuously. Took sli^htoold odd lost some condition, 
i the whole. Clyde end 


Worked herd 


; in the teems with the dip 
ht end venations in oond 


__ to improve by the operation, while 

jawed no benefits. Undipped horses work¬ 
horses showed similar gams and losses in 


The experiment on the whole leaves us with no definite results. There 
was the expense of dippers, rugs (which were used about four weeks), and 
the work of dipping, on the one nand, against horses working more easily, no 
sweat, and no grooming on the other hand. This year’s result neither favours 
nor condemns the practice. We have no adequate measure of the benefits to 
offset the certain trouble and expense incurred in the work of dinning. The 
experiment merits another trial, and will probably be undertaken again next 
year. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

Bv ArtiJlr J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture 

The South-East as a special Division adopted by the Statistical Depart¬ 
ment < covers widely different areas from the South-East as defined by charac¬ 
teristic climatic and agricultural features. The former is made to include the 
Counties of Russell, Cnandos, Buceleuch Cardwell, Buckingham. MacDonnell, 
Robe, and Grey, whilst at thq very outside the latter cannot be said to include 
more than the Counties of MacDonnell. Robe, and Grey Portion even of 
MacDonnell can hardly be said to be possessed of the true South-Eastern char¬ 
acteristics. For some time past 1 have contemplated an enquiry into the con¬ 
ditions governing the agriculture oi the true South-East as above defined , and 
when in the course of these pacers general reference is made to it, what is said 
should be connected exclusively with our three southernmost counties. 

These three counties cover an area of nearly three and three-quarter mil¬ 
lion acres, distributed as follows . — 

MacDonnell . 1,180,800 acies 

Robe . 1,255,680 acies 

Grey 1,308,160 acies 

Area of South-Eastern Counties ... 3,744,640 acres 

Of this area, m 1901, about one million acres had been wholly or condition¬ 
ally alienated, whilst the total area m occupation, including Crown leases, was 
represented by over three and a third million acres, leaving only some 350,000 
acre* unoccupied. In these counties, therefoie, m 1901 over 90 per cent of the 
land was being utilized in some vay or other. This figure compares very 
favourably with what at the same period obtained over the rest of South Aus¬ 
tralia within the county boundaries. Over this more extended area slightly 
under 36 per cent, of the acreage was in occupation. 

Opinions as to the economic value and future prospects of these three 
and one-third million acres are considerably at variance, and it ts with a 
view to throwing some light on the matter that I have latterly contemplated 
a systematic investigation into the general conditions and soils of the oounties. 
It is a matter ot common knowledge that here, so far as quality of soil is con¬ 
cerned, extremes meet. We have on the one hand the exceptionally rich volcanie 
soil of Mount Garobier and the peat lands of Millicent; and on the other, vast 
tracts of white, sandy, bracken coptffry, which could hardly be poorer. On *~ie 
whole, therefore, it is not, pafknps, so much exceptional fertility of the soil 
that characterises the South^Bpc as a reliable and fairly heavy rainfall. The 
latest mean rainfall map wmpsued by the Meteorological Department in 1895. 
In it MacDonnell is credits)! with a yearly mean of from 20 to 25 inches; the 
coastal half of Robe has a Similar record, whilst over the inland half the mean 
varied,from 25 to 30 inches; in Grey the general mean was given as ** to 30, 
dth the exception pf an inner circle about 25 miles in diameter, and having 
^ centre about eight miles east of Glencoe, over which the rainfall was given 
130 to 40 Aches. The mean rainfalls that characterise our various settled uis- 
i mggj i a matter of common knowledge that it is quite unnecessary 
f ot 


> need < 


it 25 ; 


el with a view to setting out clearly the great advantages 
i climate. We all know what a 25 to 30 inoh rainfall means. 
JLsd that owing to the lower temperature and consequent 
ticn that obtains in the country we ere dealing with, in 
be looked upon as more effective from the point of view of 
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Agriculture than a similar fall anywhere north of Adelaide, at Clare, for in* 
stance. 

With the inevitable increase of population that is ahead of us, and the 
consequent and accompanying rise in land values that is equally and inevitably 
ahead of us, it is certain that the changes which characterised similar eras in 
European fanning will be reproduced m our midst. And, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, there is much land both north and south of Adelaide that must in time 
drop out of the monotonous rotation of wheat and bare fallow To my mind 
it is from these southern counties, in which climatic conditions arc so favour¬ 
able, that the first impulse towards an improved and more advanoed agriculture 
must come By way of a ptehmmary enquiry, it behoves us first to ascertain 
to what extent these favoured tracts of country may be said to havo emerged 
from the primitive age that is characterised b v \ vast aicas and small fields. 

In Table I. are summarised the average v early agricultural returns from 
the three counties m question, fiom 1896 to 1903 inclusive. 

TABLE I 

Showing mean yearly agrunltinal ref inns /iohi Counties MacVonnell , Rohe, 
and Giey dunug 1896-1003 


Totals for 



Count} 

Count} 

County 

'1 hree 


MacDonnell 

Robe 

Grey 

Counties. 

Area m occupation (actes), 1901 2 

1,088,693 

1,166,052 

1,130,322 

3,391,067 

Under cultivation (acies) 

2,826 

5,761 

51,185 

59,772 

Balance grazed (acres) 

1,085,867 

1,100,291 

1,085,137 

3,331,295 

Bare fallow (acres) 

*26 

20 

1,388 

1,434 

Garden, 1902 (acreed 

37 

160 

328 

525 

Orchard 1902 (acies) 

‘26 

654 

316 

806 

Vines, 1902 (acres) 

12 

393 

115 

620 

Wheat (bushels) 

17,343 

18,412 

125,921 

161,676 

Barley (bushels) 

239 

859 

47,617 

48,715 

Oa's (bushels) 

1,077 

3,994 

94,500 

99,571 

Peas (bushels) 

17 

109 

1,247 

1,373 

Potatoes (tons) 

15 

82 

10,864 

10,961 

Hay (tons) 

939 

2,410 

9,249 

12,604 

Green forage, cereal (acres) 

18 

14 

738 

770 

Green forage, luoem (acres) 

53 

30 

492 

575 

Green forage, sown grasses (acreB) 

— 

30 

20,217 

20,247 

Ensilage (cubic feet) 

2,201 

436 

3,168 

5,805 

Almonds (cwt ) 

26 

554 

316 

896 

Oranges and lemons (cases) 

6 

21 

17 

44 

Wattle bark (tons) 

65 

919 

440 

1,414 

Honey (lbs ) 

16,010 

8,947 

11,064 

30,621 

Wine made (galls.) 

— 

120,294 

116 

20,4)0 

Grapes sold icwt.) 

— 

2,412 

40 

2,452 

Butter made (lbs ) 

5,952 

84.633 

253,453 

344,038 

Cheese made (lbs ) 

75 

4,972 

431,742 

436,789 


Tn Table II. I have summarised the mean numbers of live stock of various 
kinds that have b*«w depastured or fed in the three counties yeaily from 1896 
to 1903. 

TABLE II. 


Showing mean yearly numbers of live stock of various kinds in the Counties of 
MacVonnell , Rohe, and Giey during 1896-1903. 

' Totals for 

County County County Three ** 

MacDonoell. Robe. Cray. Counties. 


Horses (working) 

Horses (other) 

Milch cows 

Other honied oattle 

Sheep and lambs 

Goats 

Pigs 

Poultry ... 


609 

1,756 

5,065 

7,450 

869 

2,261 

3,044 

6,174 

351 

1,178 

6,269 

7,798 

1,271 

3,791 

19,221 

24,283 

182,564 

402,727 

632,023 

1,217,814 

11 

2 

75 

88 

212 

952 

4,617 

5,781 

3,639 

10,103 

40,306 

04,048 
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Table* I. and II. give a birdseye view of what has been the state of pro¬ 
ductiveness of these South-Eastern counties during latter years; and is there 
any one who, on careful consideration, can deny that from three and one-third 
million acres endowed with a good rainfall the returns are meagre indeed ? 

To translate statistics of production into monetary returns is no easy 
matter. Results are too frequently liable to vary with the bias of the calculator. 
These difficulties notwithstanding. I am led to make the attempt, for in no 
Other way can the importance of the question be brought home to the average 
mind. The figures that are given in Table 111. make no claim to mathematical 
precision; nevertheless to my mind they set out fairly correctly the position 
of the South-East; and, in any case, they are open to the corrections of those 
who can detect errors that may have escaped me. 


TABLE III. 

Showing mean yearly grots monetary returns from Counties MacDonnell t Robe , 
and Grey , from 1896-1908. 


Cereals. 

Potatoes . 

Milk, butter, cheese .. 

Garden area. 

Orchard area. 

Vineyard area . 

Various crops. 

Wattle bark. 

Sheep. 

Cattle (not milch cows) 

Horses. 

Poultry. 

Pigs. 


£76,000 

60,000 

75,000 

7,000 

15,000 

3,000 

10,000 

9,000 

450.000 

75,000 

40,000 

16,000 

10,000 


£846,000 


We have, therefore, in gross monetary returns, £846,000 from three and 
one-third million acres, or little over 5s. an acre. If, on the other hand, we 
admit that ond-tenth of the returns from cattle and horses and the totality of 
those from dairy produce, pigs, and poultry are yielded bv the 59,700 acres under 
cultivation, we find to the credit of the latter area £283,500, or about £4 4s. lOd. 
per acre; whilst the balance, namely, £562,500, results from purely pastoral 
operations over 3,831,000 acres, representing approximately 3s. 4jd. per acre. 

Such results supply matter for reflection. It is, of course, possible that 
they may represent gross returns superior to any that could be adduced for any 
similar area in the State. It is certain, too, that the policy of the early days 
that aimed at simply replacing the indigenous herbivorous fauna by sheep, and 
has resulted in the division of the lana into individual blocks extending over 
enormous areas, was the best that could have been devised to ensure for the 
time being at least the nominal occupation of the country. The land was more 
or less heavily timbered—and, in fact, remains so still in parts to the present 
day—population was scanty, labour scarce: the time was not ripe for agricul¬ 
ture properly so understood. In such circumstanpes, nothing could have 
occupied the country to better advantage than sheep, that were able to adapt 
themselves to the native herbage and to benefit by its improvement in quality 
and quantity under deforestation operations. It is natural, too. that the 
more fertile tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Mount Garabier should have 
first come under the influence of the plough: but the question now arises whe¬ 
ther the plough is not called upon tomake still further inroads into the admit¬ 
tedly poorer country that surrounds the rich agricultural areas, and which at 
the present time are not returning on the average more than 3s. 4fd. per acre 
annually. i 


The hope was expressed only the other day in the dailv Press by a gentle¬ 
man prominently associated with the pastoral industry that the policy that 
has latterly prevailed of splitting up into agricultural holdings the large 
pastoral estates youId soon come to an end. The large flocks depastured over 
these rast-stojM.weie, he is reported to have added, the backbone of success¬ 
ful sliesyfilWniA, particularly in connection with the export of lambs, in 
SuuthMMwnKIKRtr The correctness of the latter statement may. perhaps, in 


ess of the latter statement may. perhaps, in 


irty fold, to my mind reveals sufficiently the weakness of the 
ily nobody osn seriously entertain the view that the bulk of 
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South Australia’* most fertile country, within a reasonable rainfall limit, ia 
doomed in peipetuity to a total productiveness of a few shillings an acre? 
It is not the ruin of the fat lamb industry that is likely to check the 
inevitable splitting up of largo est&tes, the capital value of which is daily ris¬ 
ing, while the power of earning fair interest is undergoing a proportionate fall. 
Personally, however, I see no leason to despair of the future of the lamb in¬ 
dustry were every large sheep station south of Goyder’s Line made gradually 
acquainted with the plough. We are too apt to judge of the future by our pre¬ 
sent circumstances. It has so often been said that our farming consisted exclu¬ 
sively of Wheatgrowing, that it has become almost second nature with us to 
believe that it cannot possibly be otherwise. Wheatgrowing, after all, is only a 
stage in our development. First came the pastoral era, then the 
purely wheat-growing era that we are at present outgrowing; 
and ahead of us we cun already dimly discern that era which 
characterises the modern agriculture of older countries, in which live stock con¬ 
tribute as much, if not more, to the profits of the farm as the growing crops. 
It has been said that no proper rotation is possible with us. In present cir¬ 
cumstances this cannot, perhaps, be denied, and the reason lies not so much in 
climatic conditions, as is generally supposed, but in the absence of stock from 
our farming areas. The secret or successful rotation lies in the fact that sub¬ 
sidiary crops are grown and ted on the land, raising its natural fertility, in¬ 
stead of wasting the latter, as is the case in present practice, and preparing the 
way for the main crop—the golden cereal. Without stock this is impossible, and 
so long as sheep are kept merely to clean the fallows and supply the mere “odd¬ 
ments”’ of the farm, as has been expressively put by one of our contributors, 
any deviation from the eternal routine of fallow and wheat will, of course, be 
out of the question ; and the argument that fanners must rest dependent on 
the sheep stations for their ewes must retain all its force. But, unless I am 
much mistaken, a change in farm practice is imminent, and it is this very fat 
lamb industry that represents the thin end of the wedge. It cannot be denied 
that the majority of our farmers are, perhaps, innocent of the arts of the 
breeder and the ways of stock : in this line the station managers are at present 
their masters. But with the advent of the fat lamb, fences are being improved, 
water conserved, and the ways of the beasts studied. Is it supposed that when 
the large stations disappear the farmer will be incanable of breeding his own 
ewesP I will admit that the chances of successful selection augment generally 
with numbers; but it is also possible for these numbers to become too un¬ 
wieldy for the exercise of individual selection. To whom are due the improve¬ 
ments in our flocks P To the owners of hundreds of thousands or to the owners 
of a few hundreds that are carefully selected and watched P When, under stress 
of circumstances, the South Australian farmer joins to his present attributes 
those of the breeder, his national characteristics will assert themselves, and he 
will prove no mean follower of those who have created Britain’s many magni¬ 
ficent breeds. The division of large estates, instead of reducing our flocks, will 
augment them. Where one finds at present a scanty living, ten will pasture at 
ease. This has been the experience elsewhere, and the time is at hand 
when it will be ours. 

I fear that we have diverted considerably from the South-East. I trust, 
however, that the sequel will show that the diversion is not unconnected with 
our subject matter; it may possibly, too. have an interest that is its own- It 
must be evident that if the division of large estates is inevitable throughout 
the State it is nowhere more certain than in this South-Eastern country, with 
its never-failing, regular rainfall. From here, too, must come the first real 
impetus towards the inevitable association of live stock with ordinary farming 
operations. 

(To be continued.) 




swims revs*. 

By W. C.*»ttariteLi,, M.R.C.V.S. 

Swine iww may be deectltad as a specific contagious few, affecting the 
wmesfc constantly associated with an inflammatory and ulcerative condition 



‘ Symptoms are by no means constant, and many of those signs popularly 

S piraea as characteristic of swme fever are frequently observed as symptoms of 
tty other diseases or disorders of mgs. Moreover, m the least virulent form 
i outward indications of disturbed health may be so slight that an affected 
pig may readily pass for healthy. When a number of nigs have been exposed 
to fhe contagion of swine fever the majority of them begin to show signs of ill¬ 
ness in from ten to twenty days. In tne more pronounced forms of swme fever 
the symptoms that are shown by the sick animal will not be very definite until 
the affection is fairly advanced. Dulness, diminished appetite, hot skin, occa¬ 
sional shivering fits, the back arched, the flanks drawn m - are amongst the first 
signs of infection. Diarrhoea may occur early in the disease after a snort period 
of constipation, and the evacuations are generally light in colour at first, having 
a most objectionable odour, becoming darker by-and-by, and m seveie cases the 
discharge consists almost of mucus and blood. Hod patches or blotches appear 
behind the ears, inside the arms, under the bellv. and inside the thighs more 
apparent in light-skinned animals. Discharge of thin fluid from the eyes and 
nose commonly takes place early in the course oi the disease, and as it advances 
the discharge becomes thick, purulent, sticking about the eyelids and openings 
of the nostrils. Sometimes there are signs of partial paralvsis, and the 
pig moves in an unstead> manner from side to side, frequently losing the use 
ff one or both hindquarters, and dropping to one side, or dragging both hind 
lags as it attempts to move forward. Death mav take place at various periods 
from the commencement of visible signs of the affection, sometimes after a few 
days* illness, while in other cases the animal may linger two 01 three weeks. 


days* illness, while in other cases the animal may linger two 01 three weeks. 
Sudden changes in the weather, particularly from warm to cold, appear to in- 
orease the fatality of this disease. The mortalities in herds where the ravages 
m the disease are unchecked average 70 per cent , or even higher. Moreover, 
httle fact must not be lost sight of that animals that have passed through and 
recovered from a slight attack ot the disoaso are a constant source of infection for 
several months subsequent to recovery. 

Summary ok Post-mortkm Appearances 

Some of the changes that are effected in the organs of the body by the 
ravages of swine fever can only be appreciated by the pathologist, others— 
Especially those more characteristic of the chronic condition are patent to 
alfr ordinary intelligent observer. The principal lesions are - 

a) Acute Form —-Stomach: The mucous membrane or inner lining is 
eaed. Small Intestines: The mucous membrane is reddened in 
gpteke* or uniformly throughout its entire length. Large Intestines The 
noons membrane is generally of a uniform dark red appearance right through 
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kidneys, and lymphatic glands. Spleen : Is enlarged and soft. 


(k) Chronic Form .—Characteristic lesions in this form are found chiefly in 
the large intestines, especially at the base of the valve formed by the entrance 
Of the small intestine into the caecum (blind gut). These lesions take the form 
of founded areas of deed tissue (necrotic), leathery in consistency, raised above 
t«S level of the surrounding mucous membrane of the gut, varying in else from 
of a splitgfaf to a shilling, though by a confluence of a number of these 
i the necrotic press may become as large as a flve-ehilling piece. In 
they vary hotel a yellow to a blackish brown. Necrotic areas may also 
be found in the liver, spleen, lymphatic glands, or lungs, associated witu eon* 
mUdstton of that organ resulting from inflammation. 
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Uuhi op B*abic*iion. 

One of the greatest livrag auttfonties on the oontagious diseases of animal*. 
Sir Oeorite Brown, PRC VTl , late veterinary adviser to the Board of Aen* 
culture, KnftUndi das made himself responsible foi the statement that “nothing 
short of cattle plague measures—that is to say, the prompt slaughter of both 
diseased and apparently healthy pigs on all premises on which the disease has 
been detected, and the equally piompt imposition of restrictions on the more* 
ment of mgs in infected areas—will suffice to eradicate same fever from Eng¬ 
land n In this opinion he received the support of Professor MoFaydean, 
MB , CM BSc,FRbK,MRCVS, who states that ‘ it is impossible to 
deny that this opinion receives the strongest support from the inefficiency of 
the half-measures which ha\e been employed since 1878, when swine fever was 
added to the list of contagious diseases within the meaning of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act ” 


The year 1896 marked an important new departure m the system of 
dealing with the disease in Orest Britain In April of that year the Board of 
4griculture issued the Swino Fever Infected Areas Order, which made it 
illegal to move any pig withm the prescribed area unless it appeared to be 
healthy, and had been on the premises for twenty-eight days, and duung that 
period had not been exposed to the contagion of swine fever In August of the 
same year this was followed by the Swine Fever Suspected Zones Order which 
imposed less stringent regulations with regard to in localities in 

which it was believed that unreported eases of the disease had frequently occur¬ 
red Withm a few months aftei the issue of these orders the weekly returns 
of outbreaks began to show declining numbers, and decline continued until as 
indicated b\ the published reports the disease became only half as prevalent 
as it had been m 1894 and 1891 


When put into force the woikmg of these Acts produced such excellent 
results m diminishing the number of outbreaks that it was predicted bv com¬ 
petent authorities that the eradication of the disease was a question of the near 
futuie, but, unfortunately by a premature relaxation of these restrictions the 
disease showed a recrudescence in 1898 


Reffr&nce to Piateb 
1 Swine Feier 

1 Caecum (blind gut) fioin a pig dead of swine fever, laid open to show 
the characteiist ic ulceus of the mucous membrane The leBions take the form 
of lounded areas of dead tissue (necrotic) leathery m consistency laised 
above the level of the surrounding mucous membiane of the gut 

2 Caecum or blind gut of pig In rare cases the necrosis -instead of appear¬ 
ing in circumscribed ulcers as in No 1 involves the whole surface of mucous 
membiane giving vt the appealance of a so-called diphtheritic membrane 

3 Caecum, showing normal mucous membrane 

B- Sterne riagm 

1 Pig’s lungs The lme indicates the portion invoh ed m disease—hepatized 
regions (liver-like) 

2 Section of diseased lung —lung structure hepatieed due to broncho-pneu¬ 
monia 

3 A peculiar cioupous exudation on the mucous membiane considered by 
Dr Salmon (Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington) os the 
effect of sw me plagpe bftctei la in the large intestine 

[The above article, by oui recent visitor Mr Qmnnell, Vetermaiy Surgeon 
to the Queensland Department of Agriculture, is republished from The (Queens* 
land igncultural Journal in response to requests from vanofls Branches for a 
description of the symptoms of swine fever * We are indebted to the Queensland 
Department also for the loan of the blocks illustrating the ancle Kd J 
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DEPARTMENTAL BOTES ABD WORK. 

Protestor Perkins visited Clare end Auburn districts during November, and 
inspected various orchard and vineyard properties. Everywhere vines and 
fruit trees were making magnificent growth, and the setting of fruit generally 
was apparently satisfactory. The currant crop promises to be heavy. Feed 
was plentiful, and stock as a whole in good condition, though in some parts the 
lambs had not been thriving owing to the unusually oold weather experienced. 
The wheat crops bad grown well, but rust was prevalent throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and as a consequence a large area was being cut for hay. 


On Wednesday, November 11, the members of the Council of Agriculture 
visited Roseworthy College for the purpose of inspecting the crops on the 
College Farm. On the following day three of the members visited Messrs. 
Marshall Brothers' farms and inspected their experimental plots, where a 
large number of new wheats were seen. 


On November 6 the Principal of the Agricultural College visited Gladstone 
and gave a public lecture under the auspices of the local Branch of the Bureau. 


There are now fifty-one students in residence at the College. Harvesting 
operations are being pushed on vigorously. During the month a tramea gar¬ 
dener has been appointed to look after the vegetable garden and to attend to 
the lawns and flower beds about the College buildings 


Mr. G. S. Thomson, Dairy Instructor, has visited Penola, where he de¬ 
livered an address on the dairy breeds of cattle to a good gathering of farmers. 
At Mount Gambler he gave instruction in cheesemaking at two factories and 
attended to other departmental work in the district. Dairy cattle were 
noticed to be m first-class condition in all parts of the South-East, and at the 
largest dairy farms near Mount Gambier Mr. Thomson inspected herds of re¬ 
markably heavy milkers, all of which belonged to the Shorthorn grade. Very 
fine bullocks or the 8hortborn-Jersey cross were also seen, and bi* prices are 
expected fot them at the fat stock sales. 


Weekly shipments of butter continue to arrive at the Government Depot 
from most of our factories. Grading reports have been well attended to by 
the factory managers, and in most instances improvement in the quality of 
butter has followed the instructions given. Mr. Thomson informs the Depart¬ 
ment that he has awarded for the first time maximum points (100), for a con¬ 
signment of unsalted butter, shipped by the Messrs. Tuckwell A Son, of Wil¬ 
mington, for the London market. The same fins has secured 99 points for 
salted butter, now at the Government Depot, prior to its dispatch by the 
steamer Himalaya on December 8. Samples of milk, butter, and cheese have 
been received for testing purposes, and where taints nave been detected reme¬ 
dies were found. 


Besides conducting the usual leoifees and demonstrations in fruit culture 
at tbe Agricultural College, Eosewemf, Mr. Quinn has visited several orchards 
at Qawler River, and ©yen peamuppuistruction in summer pruning. He has 
also assist*! Prolessor Terkin§mH0he investigations he is making into the sub- 
ject of ringLULthe currant and other grape vines. Mr. Quinn has also engaged 
e iiiiiliiit|fiffJBnTlfinrir (Mr. A. Williams) to carry on the work in the vegetable 
and ornaHMpIPgsrdens at the Agricultural College. This will not only assure 
resultsjg£»HP* definite nature, but the advantage of having a capable man 
to guidfUBH »bour should be of considerable value to the students. 
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The reticulation of the College orchards being completed, the Barossa water 
was turned on to the trees in the northern orchard by Mr. Quinn on November 
25, and the facilities for applying the water proved adequate. 


During the month ending November 26 InspectorsBrown and Howell have 
inspected and admitted to the State 7,260 bushels of fruit, 52 bushels of vege¬ 
tables, and 89 packages of plants. In the course of this work 256 bushels ot 
bananas and four packages of plants were destroyed and detained respectively 
owing to their condition on arrival not conforming to all the requirements of 
the law dealing with the introduction of fruits and plants. The imported 
fruits consisted of tropical produce, such as bananas and pineapples, with the 
exception of 30 cases of Tasmanian apples. Fifteen cases of apples and passion 
fruit were imported by rail. During the same period these Inspectors certified 
for export to interstate markets 6,426 cases of fruits, 4,238 packages of vege¬ 
tables, and 34 parcels of plants. These were made up of twelve different 
kinds of locally grown fruits, of which oranges, lemons, loquats, and cherries 
were sent away in quantities agreeing with their respective positions in the 
above list. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
November 11, at Kosewortby College, there being present Messrs. 

(chair), R. Marshall* A. Molineux, G. R. Laffer, and T. E. Yelland. 

The morning was spent in visiting various parts of the farm and examining 
the crops. Rust was more or less noticeable in most parts, but difference of 
opinion existed as to whether the yield would be affected to any extent. In the 
experimental plots some of the later maturing wheats were affected in the ear, 
ana will, no doubt, suffer considerably. Professor Towar pointed out that were 
he farming merely for profit he would cut these wheats for hay, but as they were 
portions of the variety tests they would have to take their chance. *#ir. Mar¬ 
shall suggested that too great a proportion of rust-liable wheats were being 

f ;rown at the College, but Professor Towar said that, viewing the results 
rom the experimental plots, he was inclined to doubt whether they would get 
a greater profit from other sorts than from King’s Early and College Selection. 

It was resolved to recommend that several acres of both sandy soil and lime¬ 
stone scrub lands be devoted to experiments with different kinds of saltbush, to 
test their value for fodder purposes in the Lower North. 

A list of books on agriculture suitable for Bureau libraries and country In : 
stitutes was submitted by Professor Towar. It was decided to ask the other offi¬ 
cers of the Department of Agriculture to suggest other suitable books before 
publishing the list. 

The following ge&Hemen were appointed members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Utera Plains. Messrs. W. Jacobs and R. Harnhardt; Clare, Mr. 
George Main ; Woodside, Mr. H. James. 

It was decided to recommend to the Hon. Minister that a greater portion of 
the time of the Dairy Instructor be allotted to the College, in order to ~ive the 
students more opportunity for practical dairy work. 


Wednesday, 
R. Caldwell 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table show* the rainfall f6r the month of November, 1903 


Adelaide 

206 

Hawker 

1*30 

Gtadook 

1*39 

Wilson 

1*60 

Gordon 

3*10 

Goorn 

Fact Augusta 

5*30 

2*43 

Port Germein 

4*39 

Port Pirie 

3*07 

Crystal Brook 

.2*07 

Port Broughton . 

2*05 

Bute 

2*80 

Hammond 

4*71 

Bruce 

6*14 

Wilmington 

5*54 

Melrose 

3*52 

Bdoleroo Centre . 
Wirrabara 

4*40 

3*34 

Appila 

3*52 

Laura 

3*01 

Caltowie 

323 

Jamestown 

3*71 

Gladstone 

3*71 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Bed hill 

. 4*33 
, 4*12 

. 2*97 

Koolunga 

. 3*49 

Carrieton 

. 2*01 

Eurelia 

. 2*09 

Johnsburg 

. 3*95 

Orroroo 

. 2*40 

Black Rock 

. 4*00 

Petersburg 

. 3*42 

Yon gala 

. 3*30 

Terowie 

. 3*93 

Yarcowie 

. 4*05 

Hallett 

. 3*00 

Mt. Bryan 

. 2*95 

Burra 

. 8*09 

Snowtown 

. 3*84 

Brink worth 

. 8*52 

Blyth 

. 4*09 

Clire 

. 5-05 

Mintaro Central . 

. 4*21 

Watervale 

. 4*35 

Auburn 

. 4‘20 


Manoora 

4*15 

Hoyleton 

Bataklava 

445 

442 

Port Wakefield .. 

3*10 

Saddleworth 

4*22 

Marrabel 

4*48 

Riverton 

5*30 

Tarlee 

8*73 

Stockport 

3*81 

Hamley Bridge 

3*50 

Kapttnda 

305 

Freeling 

3*57 

Stookwell 

2 79 

Nuriootps 

3*28 

Ad gas ton 

3 03 

Tanunda 

2 72 

Lyndoch 

317 

Mallala 

2*03 i 

Roseworthy 

3*02 , 

Oawler 

2*93 

Smnhfield 

2*03 ' 

Two Wells 

3 20 , 

Virginia 

2*79 1 

Salisbury 

2*93 , 

Tea Tree Gully 

2*04 

Magi 11 

2*04 

Mitcham 

2*72 

Crafers 

3*30 

Clarendon 

3*13 1 

Morphett Vale 

2*20 1 

Noarlunga 

2*00 

Willunga 

2*28 

Aldinga 

1*87 

Normanville 

1*30 

Yankalilla 

1*80 

Eudunda 

4*88 

Truro 

2*26 

Palmer 

2*53 

Mount Pleasant .. 

293 

Blnmberg 

Gumeracna 

3*31 

2*99 

Lobethal 

2*52 

Wood side 

2*72 

Hahndorf 

3*44 

Nairne 

8 42 

Mount Barker 

3*40 


Echunga 

2*91 

Macclesfield 

2*91 

Meadows 

3*00 

Strathalbyn 

2*57. 

Cailiogton 
Langhorne's Bridge 

3*49 

2*50 

Milang 

2*81 

Wallaroo 

1*77 

Kadina 

2*85 

Moonta 

2*08 

Green's Plains 

2*92 

Maitland 

3*30 

Ardrossan 

2 74 

Port Victoria 

1:53 

Curramulka 

2*15 

Minlaton 

1*73 

Stansbury 

1*85 

Warooka 

1*76 

Yorketown 

1*27 

Edithbure 

1*37 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*32 

Streaky Bay 

1 00 

Port Elliston 

064 

Port Lincoln 

0 78 

Cowell 

1*35 

Queenschffe 

0*98 

Port Elliot 

2*15 

Goolwa 

2*49 

Memngie 

2 00 

Kingston 

1*59 

Robe 

0*92 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

1*12 

175 

Bordertown 

1*30 

Frances 

1*90 

Naraooorte 

1*15 

Luomdale 

1*15 

Penola 

1*20 

Millicent 

2*70 

Mount Gambler .. 

2*23 

Wellington 

8*15 

Murray Bridge 

2*47 

M annum 

2*00 

Morgan 

Overland Comer.. 

3*21 

5*73 

Ren mark 

8*41 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford A Co. report December 1, 1903: — 

Nearly all the conditions favoured an excellent harvest right into the 
middle of November, the crops throughout invariably ripening splendidly; 
therefore it was fair to assume that the predirnons of heavy wheat yields would 
be fully realised; but during the last week or ten days sultry weather set m, 
terminating in thunderstorms, ammanied by unusually heavy rain, which, it 
is feared, has injured the crops mpane of the districts, for at time of writing 
reports just ooming to hand st te that the rains were Buch that harvesting 
operations had to be abandoned for the time, and even heaps of grain that had 
been stacked in the fields were partly submerged; but the extent of damage 
done is jtokfet ascertainable. On the other hand, reservoirs, tanks, and dams 
had nmmm so wm filled for many years, and pastoralists strongly assert that 
from tiiff fpint view the rains will be of great benefit. 
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lit Commercial Circles tradespeople complain of unusual dulness, which is 
unaccountable in face ot the, fine‘harvest prospects, and also at the time 
of year when buyers begin to prepare for Christmas requirements. At all 
events, people are acting cautiously, although theie are no insolvencies of anv 
magnitude to report, financiers seeming satisfied that the atmosphere in this 
direction is clear. In Minerals, Copper has suffered p decline since our last, 
with offers to sell for forward delivery at even further reductions. Silver has 
continued at about the same figure, with one or two slight fluctuations. In 
Lead values have been almost stationary, although during the past tew days a 
slight hardening has takon place. 

In Breadstuffs, the European markets are reported as full, and declining 
in consequence of anxiety on the part ot Tinted states to sell. Some say this 
is caused by the Mnnev Market, others by the large crop about to be reaped 
in tho Argentine, the area under wheat there having increased 30 per cent, 
on last year, and is now estimated at 8,887,500 acres; the latest information 
reports favourable weather and very encouraging prospects. For cargoes for 
tl.lv., 30s. per quarter (480), c.i.t. and e.. is the highest price obtainable, but 
there are no anxious buyers at that figure. Wheat began to arrive at Port 
Adelaide from the outports during the early days ot November, and the first 
shipment of new fiour was made bv the Perth, which sailed on the 5th. Both 
New South Wales and Victoria have been pinch sers ot new whoat and flour, 
and during the first hall ot the month values ruled' high, wheat 3s. 9d. per 
bushel, and flour CIO per toil. Prices, however, rapidly declined, and the 
eastern States have withdrawn from the mark »t in consequence ot deliveries 
ot local grown wheat. Millers’ Offal. Bran and Pollaid have been neglected. 
Forage. The crops cut for Hay are the heaviest tor many years, and in tho 
absence oi export traxlc this line is almost stagnant, so that values have come 
down with such a run that farmers are not disposed to accept the present nrices 
offering. Chaff. No shipping trade has been put through, business being re* 
stricted entirely to local orders. The same cause is affecting the Grain Market, 
Oats being offered ut what is considered the lowest price on reeoid. 

Potatoes. - Quite unexpectedly tor tho month of Novemler the sales effected 
of old season’s (Gambiors) have been the largest experienced lor many years, 
so that stocks of old aio now pretty well exhausted in fact, only a few' of 
interior quality are left. The new local grown have been coming forward fairly 
freely, and as the quantity and qu lity are reckoned above usual standard have 
sold readily at good rates, although during the past week had to give wav 
a little owing to importations from Victoria. Onions.—It looks as though 
holders of old season’s will be stranded with stocks, which are rapidl” de¬ 
teriorating, and not likely to sell, as now' the new crop is coming on the market. 

During the first couple of weeks of November ideal weather prevailed for 
the marketing of Dairy Products in the best of order. In Fresh Butter sup¬ 
plies showed no sign of diminution, and as prices for prints had touched 
bedrock, buyers purchased heavily tor then ana future requirements; but dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the month an abrupt shrinkage was noticeable, which 
was partly attributed to tamers busv harvesting, to the neglect of the dairy, 
and also to tho sultry^ unfavourable weather. Regular shipments ot Bulk have 
been made to the Home Market, whilst at the same time we have been sup¬ 
plying Broken Hill w'ith her wants, and a fair trade has been done with West¬ 
ern Australia. Eggs. There is very little alteration to report, except some 
slight fluctuations ?n values, and at time ot waiting show three farthings 
advance on former quotations. Supplies have kept up wonderfully well, and 
with heavy eastern orders coming along the market has been k*»pt well cleared. 
Cheese. Good seasonable business has been put through, the weather enablimg 
the new make to travel with fair success, so that rates have maintained. 
Bacon.—With the near approach of Christmas it was reckoned that values 
would, at any rate, hold; but, with several eurers anxious to unload their 
stocks* prices have had to ease nearly a penny. Hams, as expected, are 
havingfietter attention, buyers readily purchasing all convenient weights offer¬ 
ing. Honey is moving more fieelv again, but no improvement in once to 
record. Almonds have also had better sale, several parcels having been placed 
for export. 

Live Poultey.- Tall rates have ruled throughout the month, more especi¬ 
ally during the earlier half, supplies then being far short of buying orders, re¬ 
sulting in aeon competition; but the last two or three markets have brought 
along much fuller quantities, and although extreme rates were not touched, still 
satisfactory prices were secured; 
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Market Quotations of the Bat. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide) shipping parcels, new, 3/2 per bushel 00 tb. 

Flour.— City brands, £8 12/6; country, £8. 

Bran.— 6|d. to 7d., Pollard, 84d. to 9d, per bushel 20 lb. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/2 to 1/3, White Champions, 1/7 to 1/9 

per bushel 40 !b. 

Barley. —Malting, nominal, 3/3 to 8/8; Cape, nominal, 1/6 to 2/ per 
bushel 60 lb. 

Chaff, —£2 7/6 to £2 10/- per ton of 2,240 ft>., bags m, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £2 16, new locals, £6 to £7 per 2,240 lb. 

Onions. —Gambiers, £2 to £2 15/; new locals, £4 per 2,240 lb 

Butter. —Creamery and factory prints, 8$d to 9$d . private separator 
and best dairy, 7*d. to 8Jd.; well-graded store, 6d to 6Jd. 

Cheese. —8.A. best factory, 7|d. to 8d., fair quality new make, 6d. to 6|d. 
per lb. 

Baoon. —Factory cured sides, 8d. to 8jd , farm flitches, 6Jd. to 7d. per ft>. 

Hams. —8.A. factory,, 9d. to lOd. oer lb 

Eoos —Loose, 8|d., in casks, f .o b , 10^d per dozen. 

Lard. -In bladders, 6d to 6Jd tins, 5d to 6d per lb. 

Roney.— 2$d for best extracted, in 60-lb tins , Beeswax, 1/1 lb. 

Almonds. —Fine softshell, 5d , kernels, lOd to 10£d. per lb. 

Live Poultry— Heavy-weight table roosteis tealized 2/3 to 2/10 each; 
good-conditioned hens and plump cockerels 1/4 to 1/10 poor and light, 1/2 
to 1/4, ducks, 2/ to 3/ , geese, 2/9 to 3/9, pigeons, bid turkeys, hom 9d. 
to lid pei lb. live weight, for fair to good table birds 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Foiage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide Dairy products aie City Auction Mart rates. In Gram, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks aie included but weighed as produce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The officers of the Department of Agriculture have for a long time recog¬ 
nised that The Journal of Agriculture did not reach nearly as many of our 
producers m it should. Believing that it would not only benefit the Individual, 
out the State generally, if we could place our monthly journal in the hands 
of every producer, suggestions were some time since made to the Hon. Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture with a view to extending our sphere of usefulness. It was 
proposed to make an annual charge of I/; this is merely a registration fee, 
and la mainly intended to prevent those who would take no real Interest In 
It Applying for The Journal, as they might do if it were quite free of any 
charge. This proposal was submitted to the branches, and with but one ex¬ 
ception all those who considered the matter heartily support it 

We are pleased to be able to armooAqe, therefore, that the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture haa approved of our proposal, and that from the January issue of The 
Journal a# one interested will, on the payment of the sum of V per annum, 
receive The Journal each month as issued. Will the members of the Agricul¬ 
tural BuTOan pfeaa* Mag this matter under the notice of their Mends, and 
•end onimmen mini addressee of as many subscribers as they can Semite, toge¬ 
ther wSi«A vtt***« snhtt*tatian 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Luclndate, October 31. 

Present— Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmichael, Tavender, Mathe- 
son, and Dutton (Hon. Sec.). 

Tick.<—M embers had noticed sheep tick to be prevalent this year, and 
thought it would be well tor sheepowners to take extra precautions in regard to 
dipping, heed is exceptionally abundant. Sorrel is proving a very trouble* 
some weed in some parts. 

Dairying. —The Hon Secretary reported death of Holstein bull Friesland, 
which belonged to the Branch. General regiet was expressed bv members atl 
the loss ot the bull, as he had left some exceptionally good stock. Mr. Tavender 
had noticed that the Department had stated that the system of loaning bulls 
to Branches had not proved altogether a success. As far as tliis Branch was con¬ 
cerned the remarks did not apply, as they had, as a result ot the action of the 
Department, secured stock that it would have been impossible for them to have 
otherwise obtained. A neighbour had a two-year-old heiier by Friesland that 
was giving 1 lb. of butter daily. Mr. Carmichael stated that the stock by the 
bull were the best-looking in the district, and were worth 30/ per head more 
than ordinary cattle. It was decided to make an effort to purchase another 
bull. 

Horsebreeding. —Mr. Dutton read a paper on this subject. He thought 
when, as was recently the case, they heard of one station owner selling over 
1,000 horses at a sale, and that after a season of unprecedented drought, it 
was evident that it was idle to contemplate raising good horses in the South- 
East. Their own experience in horsebreeding was not satisactory. In 1880 they 
had 20 breeding mares at Ardune, six or eight of which were good draughts. 
The latter, however, were not young, and nad been accustomed to better 
country than that at Ardune. Special paddocks were kept tor the mares, and 
a considerable area of land was cultivated to comply w ith the laws under which 
they held their land, so that they were well kept. A fairly good draught stallion 
was kept to mate with the mares. Within five years all the best mares died 
either in foaling or by accident. In 1885 20 horses, unbioken, were sold at £16 
each, as the market for draughts was falling. As there appeared an unlimited 
demand for horses for India, and some light horses they had tetchod better 
prices than the draughts, they put a blood stallion with the medium draught 
mares. The produce were good, useful horses, but financially the venture was 
a failure, as their stallion was a low, thick-set animal, and left very good, 
chunky horses, but then Indian buyers would not look at them, insisting on 
horses of a certain height. Yet these horses were the very class so much sought 
after for military purposes two or three years ago for South Africa, and would 
have paid them well. In 1890 they kept some of the lighter mares that were prac¬ 
tically unsaleable, and turned them out with a draught colt, letting them take 
their chance. The progeny proved good, serviceable horses, suitable for sprmg- 
dray, plough, or other wprk of this character. If somewhat undersized they are 
stout and strong, and sell readily at satisfactory prices. He did not think it 
would pay them to produce good, large horses, as they must be kept well fed 
from their birth, whereas if a stout, chunky animal goes on short rations for a 
time when young he will still do for the buggy if not big enough for a sprmg- 
dray. They will fetch from £7 to £10, and at this pay better than cattle. 


Swan Reach, October 30. 

Present —Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Zadow, Rowe, Fidge, Hecker, 
Harris (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. * 

Manure Tests. —Meeting was held at the residence of Mr. R. J. Harris tor 
the purpose ot inspecting his experimental plots. The plots were five acres in 
extent and 40 chains long, running north and south, to include in each plot an 
equal proportion of grey, stony soil and deep sand. On the stony soil there was 
very little benefit to be seen from the use or the manure, but on the sandy soil 
there was a marked difference between the manured and unmanured plots. 
Members were of opinion that with the aid of mineral super much of the coun¬ 
try east of the Murray could be turned to profitable account. 
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lonfwood (Mylor), October 31 • 

Present— Messrs. W. Nicbolls (chair), J. Nicholls, Mundy, T. J. and E. J. 
Oinn, Bradley, Hemer, Vogel, Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Wheat and Oats fob Hat.— A member asked what wheat could be sown 
with Algerian oats for hay, so that both would be fit to out at the Bame time. 

Sslljng Produce by Wright. —Members generally agree with Mr. Bray, 
Gawler River Branch, that all produce should be sold by weight. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. E. J. Oinn showed samples of Gravenstein apples the 
sice of ordinary marbles. In his paper read at Cherry Gardens he stated that 
he sprayed for codlin moth about the third week in October, when the fruit was 
as big as marbles. Some of the delegates thought he had made a mistake in the 
date/ but the specimens tabled showed that the early fruits should be sprayed 
before the end of October. Mr. Oinn stated also that he had kept some codlin 
moth caterpillars in a box, and the first moths hatched out during the third 
week in October. A member wished to know how much time would elapse before 
eggs were laid and the young caterpillars hatched out.—[Judging from Ameri¬ 
can experience, about a week would elapse before the caterpillars began to hatch 
out.—E d.] 


Morchard, October 31. 

Present- Messrs. Longbotham (chair), Barrie, Kirkland, Kupke. Kitto, 
MoDoug&ll, O'Loughlin, Graham, Forbes, Heichstein, Toop, and Beck (Hon. 
8ec.). 

Icb Plant. Members consider this plant should he placed under the 
Noxious Weeds Act, as it is a very undesirable weed. Members regret that the 
Act cannot be more satisfactorily carried out. At present any Council at¬ 
tempting to put the Act in force experiences considerable trouble in getting 
anything done. 

Irrigation.— Mr. O’Loughlin read a paper on this subject. The lack of 
Capital to conserve the flood waters which go to waste year after year was one of 
tine greatest drawbacks to the prosperity of the district. He thought nearly 
every farmer could, however, conserve sufficient water to irrigate a small area of 
land during the summer. He also thought a small area of land carrying a crop 
for hay could be irrigated during the winter, and a larger crop secured than 
would be cut from a much greater urea of unirrigated land. Members consider 
that much good could he accomplished by farmers in a small wav, and also that 
some of the creeks could be easily utilized for the conservation of water. Many 
residents are strongly of opinion that the much-talked-of Pekina Creek scheme 
could be made a success at a minimum of cost. It was resolved to . have the 
Water from a number of wells tested to ascertain whether it was suitable for 
irrigation purposes. 


Paskevllie, October 3 

Preaent—Messrs. Pootifex (chain. H. F. and H. Koch, Wohr, T. H., S. R., 
Hod J. C. Price. Goodall, Westphall, and O'Grady (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation in Purchase of Manure.—Members of this branch have agreed 
to purchase all the manure required by them for next season in one line. The 
bon. secretary reported having ordered the manure wanted, and that he had 
been able to make much Iwtter terms for a large quantity than the individual 
members could have secured. * 

Field TriaL—A committee was appointed to make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the forthcoming field trial of harvesting machinery under the 
auspices of the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Bureau Field Trial Society. 

Castrating Celts.*—Discussion took place as to whether it was better to 
castrate cotta v#ry young or to leave mem until one or two years old. One of 
tbe beat wtocfeea* mat Mr. T. H. Price has was castrated when only a foal, 
and other members thought there was less risk and less pain if the operation 
wa* performed early, though the animal might not present so masculine an 
appearan^jp^tf^aitrated later* Mr. Goodall preferred to leave the colt 
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Port Plrle, October 31. 

Present —Messrs. Johns (chair), Hannan, Wright, Crispin, Morrish, Jose, 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Northern Conference.— Members favor holding Conference at Crvstal 
Brook in preference to Gladstone. 

Ice Plant.— Some discussion took place on the question of this plant being 
declared a noxious weed. Mr. Crispin scarified and harrowed a patch of the 
weed six weeks ago, but the plants were still alive and flowering. Owing to the 
uneven nature ot the soil rolling was not effective. Mr. Welch had scarified a 
bad patch, but had only thinned it somewhat. AU those present admitted that 
this was one ot the worst enemies the landholders had to contend with, but no 
practicable remedy could be suggested. For this reason members did not care 
to recommend that it be declared a noxious weed. 

Horses’ Teeth. —Mr. Higgins gave an instructive address on this subject. 


Booleroo Centre, November 3. 

Present -Messrs. Clack (chair), Nottle. Murdoch, Hopper, Kelly, Steven, 
Sargent, McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 1 

Disc Ploughs.— Mr. Nottle referred to use of these ploughs on the Rose- 
wortkv College Farm. He aould like to know how the cost tor wear and tear, 
horseflesh, <fcc., ot those ploughs compared with the ordinary stump jump 
ploughs turning over the same amount ot soil. 

Dairying. -Mr. Murdoch read a paper on the use of the separator and the 
breeding ot dairy cattle. He described a visit paid to a farm dairy where 15 
cows were milked daily, and the milk put through a hand separator, treating 
45 gallons per hour. Ail the work was done by the farmer, his family of four 
(the eldest being only 14 years ot ago), and the help of a hired boy. The cows 
are treated kindly, and as a result even the children can milk almost any cow 
in the open without trouble. The skim milk is used tor feeding calves and pigs. 
The calves thrived splendidly cm the milk, as did the pigs, with other food in 
addition. Any surplus milk was allowed to stand until it thickened. It was 
then put on the fire and cooked, and then given to the fowls. The IowIr were 
very fond of this, and from his own experience he could recommend it to in-: 
crease the production of eggs. He was very strongly impressed with the value 
of the hand separator for small farms, and was of opinion that under the pan 
system they were not making all the profit they should out of their cows. Most 
or the cows he saw in the Baroota district were crosses from the Shorthorn, and 
he found them very useful animals. Some young stock, the progeny of a cross¬ 
bred Holstein-Ayrshire bull, were verv promising. For farmers he thought the 
Holstein-Jersey cross w r ould be most profitable. Mr. Murdoch also gave an ac¬ 
count of a visit to the Port Gennein Butter Factory. The Chairman stated 
that he had lost for a week a cow in full milk, and although when found her 
udder seemed full of milfc the milk w r as bad, and she quickly went almost dry. 
He was advised by-a friend to milk her three times a day. He had done that, 
with the result that in two days she came back to full milking. 


Arden Vale, November 2. 

Present —Messrs. Warren (chair), Eckert* Fricker, Schntfloffel, Starr, 
Klingberg, and Hannemann (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. —This being the annual social gathering in connection 
with the Branch, a large number of people were present. Songs, recitations, 
and music assisted to make a very enjoyable meeting. Reports of proceedings 
of annual Congress were given by the delegates. Some discussion took place on 
the financial aspects of farming, and the Chairman expressed the opinion that 
it was more profitable to live on the fanner than on the farm. _ He strongly 
urged those present to support the Farmers^ Co-operative Union, in order to do 
away with the middleman’s expenses. The initiation of auction sales of grain 
was also commented upon. Mr. Seale initiated a discussion on the handling of 
wheat, and considered that the adoption of the elevator system would result in 
a considerable saving to the farmer. 
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Tatlara, October 31. 

Present —Messrs Fisher (chair), Stanton Hall Penny, Killmeir, and 
Bond (Hen Sec) 

Ajtnual Report —The Secretary's report showed nine meetings held, with 
an average attendance of 7 5 members Only one paper was read during the 
year Messrs W E Fisher and J K Bond were re-elected Chairman and Hon 
secretary respectively and Mr E Prescott one oi the original mmbeis of the 
Branch, was appointed an honorary life member in recognition of his services 


Woodslde, November 2. 

Present— Messrs Caldwell (chair), Hutchens, Drogemullqr, Keddie, 
Pfeiffer, Klemschmidt Rollbusch Johnston and Hughes (Hon Sec ) 

Improvement of Whfats —The Chairman reported at length on a visit to 
Messrs Marshall Brothers’farms neai Wasle\s and described the various new 
wheats being tested there While some of the crops in the district were nearly 
rotten with rust Messrs Mai shall had seveial varieties quite free 


Wepowle, November 4. 

Present —Messrs Gray (chair) Cbr>stal T and R Gale Orrock, and Hal- 
hday (Hon Sec ) 

Ice Plant —There is very little of this plant m the district but m view of 
the trouble It has given m other localities members think it should be placed on 
the list of noxious weeds and steps taken to get rid of it before it gets too strong 
a hold of the land 

Hay - Mr Oriock road a paper on this subject He strongly believed m 
green hay in preference to allowing the crop to stand until there was some 
grain in it He found Early Para and Bartlett’s Crossbred good wheats to 
grow m this diRtnct for hav They were both early varieties and came to ma¬ 
turity with the oats Neither of them was so liable as Stemwedel and Smart’s 
Pioneer to break when handled When feeding long hay—and tor young horses he 
much preferred it to chaff except at midday reeding—loose hav was much bettor 
than sheaved hay Where the latter is used the string should be cut and the 
hay mixed as well as possible so that the horses cannot simply pick off the 
heads Tt was not a good plan to cut an> very rank growth for hay In cut¬ 
ting selfsown or dirtj oat crops for hay allow it to lie on the ground for some 
time befoie raking as the bitter taste of the green oats will to a large extent 
disappear They should be careful to give their stock only hay or chaff of good 
quality and it should be as free as possible from weeds 


Wilmington* November 4. 

Present —Messrs Slee (chair) Schuppan Bischof Robertson,* McLeod 
Broadbent* Pajne (Hon Sec ) and two honorary members 

Ice PfcANT —It was resolved that the Department be urged to have the neces¬ 
sary steps taken to declare this plant a noxious weed At present the plant is 
scarcely known here, but steps will be taken to at once destroy any that can 
he found Attention was also called to the rapid spread of a useless weed with 
a blue flower It grew strongly m the watercourses, and nothing seemed to 
touch it—[This is Bchtum litigate, a useless weed that covers considerable 
areas of good land in various parts of the Lower North and near Adelaide It 
is not known to he injurious to stock, but as it occupies good land to the ex¬ 
clusion of useful herbage, a strong effort should be made to destroy it — Ed } 
Horsebrbedinci —Paper read at previous meeting by Mr Robertson was 
discussed Most of the mem bets supported the writers contentions, but Mr. 

Bischof did not altogether agree with the advocacy of the crossbred 
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KEngscote, November 9. 

Present —Messrs. Turner (cliau) Melville, Wright Carter, Avliffe, 
■Whittle, Lapman, Bell, Nash, and Cook (Hon Sec.), and four visitors. 

Manures.- Mr. J. Turner read a paper on “Commercial Fertilisers.” He 
had had it brought forcibly under his notice that they could not crop land 
tor long without impoven&hing it unless it was manuiod Borne years ago 
his crops were very poor, and he decided to tr> manures. He ploughed up 
a forty-acre paddock, and applied bonedust and hone sutler at the rote ot 
2 ewt. r>er acre to all but a strip ot torn acres. This was before the advent 
ot tins drill, both manure and seed being broadcasted. Fiom the manured 
land he got 25 buhels per acie. and only 5 bushels from the other. TCver 
since then he had used manure freely, various kinds being tried. H.* found 
guano super, while causing go>od growth at the start, aid not appear to 
last, and the yield was not benefited materially. He got no result at all fiom 

f uano, and Thomas phosphate was almost as bad Nitrate of soda mixed with 
one super gave fair results, but not so good as sulphate of ammonia and 
super mixed at rate ot one of the ioiiuei to toui ol the latter. Ho had got 
up to 80 bushels of bailey per acre where this was applied. Ho had a crop 
this year manured with sulphate of ammonia and bonedust which promised 
to yield nearly 80 bushels per acie He did not flunk any commercial manure 
equal to stable manure, but they could not get enough of this. He would, 
however, advise them to fallow some of the land and apply all the stable 
manure aAdilable to it 10 to 20 acies treated in this w T a> would be more 
remunerative than 50 to 60 notes roughed in Thev could not say definitely 
which manme was best, as it would all depend upon soil and local condi¬ 
tions. but he would not advise them to keep on applying the same kind ot 
manure. Mr. Chapman found Thom..s phosphate a failure he likod^ to 
plough m green manure Most of the members were agreed that on Kan¬ 
garoo Island they could pjofitably apply up to 2 cwt or more of super per 
acre. Mr. Wright stated that he had cut potato setts and dried them with 
potato manure, with the lesult that thev failed to grow. Another member 
dried pickled barley with super, and the seed fallen to germinate Mr. Mel¬ 
ville used potato manure foi potatoes, melons, and mairows, with very satis¬ 
factory results 


Cherry Gardens, November IO. 

Present —Messrs Burpee (chair) Lowns, Jacobs, Wright, and Hicks 
Caterpillars.— Members repoited that moths of various kinds had been 
extremely numerous, with the result that caterpillars were only too prevalent. 
Much damage has been done to the potato crops, and other o-reen vegetation 
has suffered. The small ground w r asp was noticed busily engaged in feeding 
on the caterpillars. Borne disease, causing death of domesticated cats, was 
reported as prevalent m the locality. 


Clare, October 30. 

Present —-Messrs. Kelly (chan), Chnstison, Lloyd, Martin, McCarthy, 
Dolan, and Greenway (Hon. Sec ), and one (Visitor. 

Rape. —Mr. Lloyd thought that rape for early feed would prove profitable 
in this district, as there was often a shortage of feed in winter and early spring. 
Mr. A. J. Davey (visitor)_ stated that he sowed 5 ft of rape seed per acre on 
15 acres last February. The crop came away well,attd grew quickly to height 
of about 18 in. except where sown too thickly. He thought 3 ft. por acre 
quite enough to sow. In June the cows were turned on to the field, and par¬ 
took freely of the rape. The flow' of milk soon increased, but the food gave 
it a disagreeable flavour. He thought it better to broadcast the seed. Fif¬ 
teen acres sown to rape was equal to 75 acres of stubble for feeding purp&es. 
With cattle the rape was not prevented from seeding, consequently there was 
seme difficulty in keeping the land clean. 

Ringing Currant Vines. —Mr. Hague mentioned that he was reported 
in the November issue of The Journal to have stated that where he simply 
made a single or double cut around the vines, without removing the bark, the 
yield was doubled. This was an error, as the increase was to the extent of 
50 per cent., compared with untreated vines. 
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Davenport, October 29. 

Present -Messrs. Lecky (chair), Roberts, Hewitson, McDowell, Holds- 
wortii, mid Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Ice Plant. - Most members favour this plant being declared a noxious 
weed, though it is found useful for holding the sand in this district. 

Land for the People. —Mr. Lecky read a paper deploring the trend of 
population to the cities, and advocating the resumption of large estates on 
reasonable terms in order to make them available for settlement. A lengthy 
discussion ensued. 


Denial Bay, October 31. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), McKenzie, Starling, Croker, Hoffnchter, 
Weisselman, Moier, Lowe, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Oats and Barley. —Members generally thought it advisable to grow a 
limited acreage of oats and barley each year. Mr. McKenzie pointed out the 
necessity for exercising groat care in growing barley, or the seeds would be 
carried into the paddocks by stock and make the wheat lands dirty. 

Green Manures and Root Crops.- Discussion took place on growing crops 
to plough under, also peas and roots for fodder, but it was agreed that the 
district was too dry for 'these practices. 

Manures r. New Land.- Mr. Lowe asked whether it would be better 
to use the drill and manuie the crops on the older cultivated land or to 
clear new scrub land for cropping. The Hon. Secretary strongly advised 
manuring and cropping the old land, but at the same time he would clear as 
much scrub land as possible each year. 

Rubt-rbhxstant Wheats.- Discussion on this subject took place The 
Chairman offered a challenge that he would produce from 10 acres of land 
as much grain during a period of ten years with rust-liable wheats as any 
member would on the same area of equal quality land sowing only rust-resisting 
varieties. He also stated that he considered that this vear the loss from rust 
and frost in this district was equivalent to 25,000 bags of wheat. Members’ 
reports bore out this estimate. 

Balt Patches.- -Mr. Starling stated that he had appliod lime to a patch 
of salty soil and saw considerable benefit the first season. Next year he gave 
another dressing with lime, and now the salt seemed to have disappeared. 


Port Brouffhton, October 29. 

Present— Messrs. Harford (chair), Pattingale, Dennis, Barclay, Dolling, 
Whittaker, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.- The Chairman read from “Chemistry of the Garden” extracts 
on soil and its life. It was resolved to arrange for holding a show of products 
of the district next year. 


Quo™, November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair). Cook, Toll, McColl, Smith, Venning 
Finlay, Patten, Rowe, Herde, Brewster, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Question Box.--A number of questions were asked. One member would 
like to know from those who have used locally made mineral super whether 
it causes the crop to blight off more in hot weather than the imported super and 
another asked whether manured crops are more liable than unmanured crops 
to rust. Mr. Rowe asked the cause of rust, and at what stage does it do most 
harm: also cause of grainless heads in the crop. Members knew rust was caused 
by a fungus Im that the injurv depended to a large extent upon the weather. 
Giubinlessiheaai were attributed to lack of moisture and frosts following dry 

9akplb or Wheat. —Members considered that there would be a 
* ot . .gram, this season; also that it was premature to express any 

standard sample for 1903-4. Members were of opinion 
f**** 11 ® scales should be tested and stamped by the Government. 
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A my ton, November 5. 

Present Messrs Kelly (chair)y Jos, Wm and Walter Gum, Gray, 
Wheadon, Hughes Mullett (Hon Sec ), and fnc \isitors 

Ice Plant This weed is not known in the district, and members could 
not express an> opinion as to whether it should be declared a noxious weed 

Lessons from the Drought —Mr Jos Gum read a paper on Lessons 
to be learned trom the Drought * Ihe drought just passed 

thi ouch had leally extended o\ei a penod of nmo eais 

in the northern distucts with complete failures during two 
seasons It was moie se^re and of longer duration than any 
pievious drought since the opening of these aieas thirty years ago and as 
a whole it was probably tho most disastrous drought ever experienced m Aus¬ 
tralia He could, perhaps bring forward nothing new, but simply reiterate 
that it was absolutely necessaiy during the jeais of plentj to provide tor the 
lean yeais that were almost suie to come as this poition of the State always 
had been, and probaolv alwsvs would be subject to penods of drought Jt the 
country was to be held by larmeis and worked successfully it could only be 
by the exercise of a laige amount of prevision and foiethought Every farmer 
should make it his businoss when he got a good season to secure a sufficient 
supply of foddei for his woiking stock foi at lesst two years This should be 
done by cutting as much hay ar> possible by saving tho cocky chaff, and by 
gathering and stacking as much stiaw as possible If the bindei and header 
or threshei can be used a laigc* siea of crop can be cut cailiei than if stripped 
and the stiaw would be of considerably moro value Another important mat¬ 
ter waR to always hold back sufficient wheat foi seed foi two years until they 
knew whether they would reap seed foi tho following year In keeping wheat 
on hand for the second yeai’s seeding, the fanner will rarely suffer loss as if 
he is in a position to dispose of it later on he w ill nearly always get a bettor price 
for it just before the hat vest than he could just after haryest Besides this 
if he fails to leap seed he saves a lot more than the wheat he has kept would 
have fetched as when there was a general failure of tho crops m the outside 
country wheat was about twice as deal as in ordinaly seasons Notwithstand¬ 
ing these precautions farmeis will at times be at their wits’ end to know what 
to do m a year of total failure, and most likely they would have to remove 
then stock elsewhere for a time but, with seed wheat and sufficient horse 
feed to put in another crop they would feel the effect much less than some 
of them had done of late yeais Farmers m these areas should also endeavoui 
to obtain land, even if only a small area m a more reliable district to work 
m conjunction with their other land It was also worthy of consideiatron 
whether it would not be possible to use the agncultural motors to largely 
leplace horse stock 


Onetree Hill, November 5. 

Prfsent Messis J Bowman (chair), G Bowman Barntt, Blackham, 
Ifould, W and E A Kelly Thomas and Clucas (Hon flee ) 

Noxious Weeds —The difficulty of dealing effectively with noxious weeds 
was referred to Members considered it desirable that the appearance of anv 
new weed in the distuct should be reported at once to the Branch in ordei to 
ascertain what it was The importance of individual effort on the pait of 
landowners m preventing the spread of these weeds must not be lost sight of 
bHfc&p —THe practice of a member undertaking to answer questions on a 
branch of rural industry in which he possessed special experience was again 
adopted with success Mr E A Thomas dealing with sheep -He stated that 
generally sheepowneis stalled breeding from two-tooth ewes and no danger was 
incurred m doing so though for stud stock or extra quality sheep he advised 
keeping their choice Merino ewes for another year before breeding from them 
This, however, was largely a question of development Some breeds developed 
earlier than others, ana could with advantage be bred from earlier Moderation 
must be practised if two-tooth Merino rams are used, even if they are well 
developed Mr Thomas preferred the large-framed Merino ewe for farmers: 
some preferred crossbreds, and others comebacks, but such breeders would find 
themselves quickly confronted with the difficulty of procuring 
ewes suitable and regulai m type This was specially the 

case with the comeback, whereas Merino ewes of suitable 

type were always procurable Some members pointed out that on an 
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average the lamb from the c rossbred ewe would weigh up to 40 ft. in the same 
time that the Merino lamb would .reach 80 ft>. in weight, but Mr. Thomas held 
that on fairly good oountry it was merely a question or keeping the latter, while 
the MeHno ewe was very hard to beat for the agricultural areas. He admittted 
that the question of percentage of twin births might depend largely upon the 
matter of breeds, but held that more depended upon feed; flush of Jeeu during 
the time the rams were with the ewes was the principal cause. He advised 
buying ewes for breeding purposes on limited areas, as except on lerve runs ewes 
could not be profitably raised. Much depended on the feed as to the number ot 
rams required for the flock, and the larger the paddocks the more rams neces¬ 
sary. He did not consider there was any special danger of losses with Merino 
ewes mated to Shropshire rams, and this was borne out by a member who stated 
that he had had 1,700 ewes mated in this way lamb without unusual losses. In 
dealing with the merits of Shropshire, Down, and Dorset Horn sheep for 
tanners he placed the Shropshire first, having proved their excellence. He 
had little experience with the Down, but it was a smaller sheep: still it might 
find favour for crossing with the large-framed Merino. The Dorset Horns 
matured early and were well grown. In preparing the clip for market even 
small lots will pay to get up carefully, but “star” lots should be avoided. As a % 
rule the large buyor will not trouble about them. After Mr. Thomas had 
answered all the questions asked a conversational discussion on sheep took 
place. It was pointed out that sheep were partial to certain spots especially 
on the warm, sunny slopes, and would often neglect luxuriant pasture not so 
situated. Cattle do weli'on pasture after sheep, turning their attention to 
neglected food, and allowing the bare patches to recuperate. A member stated 
that he had run the cultivator over rough country quite devoid of vegetation, 
and it was astonishing to see the way the country has recovered. Another 
member had manured turnips with super, and the growth of clover afterwards 
was very good. 


Forster, November 6. 

Present —Messrs. Bolt (chair), Haydn, F., J., and John Johns (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Wounds on Horse’s Leg.— Members wished to know how to treat wounds 
on joints caused by wire.—[First cleanse the wound by bathing well with warm 
water, then apply a weak antiseptic, and, if not very deep, put on a little Stock¬ 
holm tar to keep the flies away. The wound should not be left exposed to the 
light.—E d.] 

Whiteheads and Takball. —Members stated that many acres of wheat in 
this district were valueless owing to the quantity of “whiteheads,” i.e., ears 
without any gram therein, or with fully-formed but shrivelled grain, the plants 
being destroyed by some disease. -[We would be glad if members of Branches 
would forward samnles of wheat affected by either “whiteheads” or takeall. A 
few plants, in different stageR of the trouble, if possible, should be dug up, and 
the soil shaken off the roots.— Ed.] 


Arthurton, November 6. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Crosby, Welch, Rowe, Pearson, Lam- 
shed. Short, Northey, Palm (Hon. Sec.), ana visitors, including Mr. R. A. 
Montgomery, of DowlingviUe Branch. 

Licensing Stallions.— This Branch is opposed to the proposed tax on 
stallions. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members met at the Chairman’s residence, 'for the 
purpose of inspecting his experimental plots. Mr. Hawke has for many years 
been raising and testing wheats with a view to securing good, all-rouna varie¬ 
ties, and his efforts, as shown in the crops, have been very successful. The 
water supply to the house, stables, Ac., came in for special notioe, as did the 
hay shed, capable of holding 260 tons of hay. 

Harvesting. —A long discussion took place on the question as to the most 
economical way of harvesting the crops. Members generally were of opinion 
that the use of the complete Harvester and the binder immediately after to save 
the straw would prove the cheapest in the long run. If the straw is out 
with thekinder immediately after reaping, a nice stack of dean straw can be 
scoured ffrr use in dry seasons. 
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Bute, November 3. 

Present - Messrs Trengo\e (chair) Gitsham, Shaunan Sihroeter, 
McEvoy, Ebsan and Masters (Hon bee) 

Icb Plant— It was lesolved that m the opinion of this Bianch the weed 
known as ice plant” should be proclaimed a noxious weed and its eiadication 
enforced by the District Councils throughout the State Mr Bndeson stated 
that he knew places m the Port Geimein district where this weed nad spiead 
to such an extent as to make the land worthless Vt present he beliend a few 
plants were growing m diffeient gaidens in this district but in view of the 
danger of their spieading the ownc rs should be compelled to root them up and 
burn them 

Seed Wheat —Dicussion took place on the selection and treatment ot seed 
wheat Mr McEvoy <onsidered that exposure to lam while in the heaps 
lessened the germinating power of the giam and the farmer should theiefore 
give first care to his seed wheat cleaning and bagging it as quickly as possible 
after stripping Foi hea\>, rich land he favouied White Tuscan and on 
lighter anu pooler soil he would sow Gluyas or Steinwedel Mr Ebsary lined 
to let his wheat for seed get thoroughly ripe before it was stripped He pre¬ 
ferred Gluyas and Marshall’s No 3 wboats foi this district The former should 
be seeded heavier, as it did not stool so well as many wheats Mi Schroeter 
found that crops from wheat kept over a yeai ripened about two weeks earlier 
than from new seed The Hon Secretary urged the necessity foi treater care 
in the selection of seed wheat He found Stemwedel the most profitable to 

S ow on a limited aiea The lest of the land he would sow to Gluyas or 
arshall s No 8 


Crystal Brook, November 7. 

Prfbent— Messrs R Paw (chair) Townsend Miell Hutchison, Hamlyn, 
Davidson and Symons (Hon Sec ) 

Northern Conference Members favour holding the annual Conference 
of Noithem Branches of the Bureau at Gladstone next \ear 

Icf Plant —It was resolved to recommend that this weed be proclaimed 
under the Noxious Weeds Act and that its destructi< n should be enforced 


Cradock, October 31. 

Present— Messis Ruddock (chair), Marsh, Solly, Graham, Garnett Sy- 
monds Gillick and Iredell (Hon Sec ) and one visitor 

Harvest— Discussion on piobable yield of wheat tor this distiicl toOk 
place Prospects are not so favourable as they were a few weeks previously, 
and the average was generally put down at a bag to the acie 

Best Wheats — Considerable discussion took place on the best wheats to 
grow in this locality The following varieties wei e recommended by different 
members Smart’s Early, Stcmweael Allora Red Straw Purple Straw, 
king’s Early, and Atucan Beaided Mr Symonels pointed out that there was 
a difference between Smalt’s Early and Smart’s Pioneer the formot was the 
better variety for this district Mr Gillick said that under their special con¬ 
ditions the wheat that produced the most stiaw was the best to glow 

Cattle Dibeasfs Mr Gillick complained that diseased cattle had been 
permitted to enter the Statt from Queensland to the dangoi of their own herds 
Recently cattle suffenng fiom pie iro crossed his run at Parachilna and a num¬ 
ber died on the way He had at once brought the matter under the notice of 
the Department, and action had been taken to deal with the herd, but it did 
not seem to him to be the pi oper thing to allow diseased cattle to come mto the 
Sti^e m that way 

* Horse Complaint — Mr Gillick had noticed hdrses, especially young stock, 
OH soft, sandhill country, suffenng from some complaint m the legs They 
seem very tender m the feet ana lose strength in the legs Some affected 
animals had died Mr Solly thought some form of blood poisoning the cause 
Dealing with new oollars for horses, Mr Garnett advised soaking them first 
m water, so that they shape themselves to the shoulder and fit the horses 
comfortably 
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Inkerman, November 3. 

Fimn-Ham. C. H. Daniel (chair), W, and D. Fraser, Kennedy. Lorn- 
man, Smart, Mugford, Sampson, C, E. Daniel (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Green Fodder roa Fins.— The Hon, Secretary reported that he sowed 
broadleai and white mustard and jape mixed m a paddock for his pigs. He 
found the animals left the mustard alone, but had eaten all the rape. 

Harvesting Wheat Crops. —Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. 
W. Fraser considered the oost of the complete harvester too high. He would 
prefer a lighter form of the stripper with wider combs, anu a simpler and more 
effective thresher in the concave. In harvesting the crop the great point was 
to get if off as quickly as possible after it was ripe, and he hela that the 
stripper could do this more rapidly than the harvester. The chaff carriers on 
the latter machines were not a suooess, and m this district it was essential that 
the wheat chaff be saved. Mr. Smart thought a portion of the crops should 
be harvested with the binder, as they could start earlier than with either 
Stripper or harvester, and the straw would be a valuable standby. Several 
members referred to the value of the binder m cutting rusty crops before the 

K ain was too pinched. Four of the members condemned the header, as 
ving proved a failure, besides which the cost of harvesting with binder and 
header was against it. Several members thought that if a steam thresher 
could be mred this method of harvesting could well be utilized for a portion 
of the crop. Ail present considered that for the bulk of the crop the stripper 
was best for this district. 


Port Elliot, November 21. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Gosden, Pannel, Biown, Inglis, 
Hutchinson, and Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Ruht-rbsibting Wheath.- -Circular from Department of Agriculture on 
this subject was discussed, and it was resolved that members report then 
expeilence with rust-resisting wheats at January meeting. Members are of 
epmion that the compilation of a list of rust-resisting wheats as proposed by 
the Department should be of great value to farmers, and trust that all the 
Branches will assist in the matter. The Chairman read from November issue 
of Journal of Agriculture paper read by Mr. Binney on wheatgrowing at 
meeting of Willunga Branch. 

Shorthorns as Jersey Cattle. —A good discussion on dairy cattle took 
place. Some members favour the Jersey-Shorthorn cross, but the majority 
considered the pure Shorthorn best. The pure bred Jersey is considered to 
be too delicate for this district. 

Cherries. —Members wish to know what class of soil was best suited to 
growing cherries. Complaint of damage by curl leaf of peaches and nectarines 

was general. 


Wlllunffa, November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Blacker (chair), Richards, Pengilly, Kernick, Valentine, 
Manning, J. and W. Binney, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Members met at Mr. Jno. Binney’s residence for 
the purpose of inspecting the crops. Some of the paddocks will yield magnifi¬ 
cent crops. Cape bailey was considered good enough for 40 bushels per acre, 
while a paddock of White Tuscan wheat was estimated to yield 80 bushels or 
over. The crop was fully 8 ft. in height, thiok and clean. Portion of the 
paddock had been in fallow two years, and the benefit was seen in the thicker and 
taller growth. The currant vineyards, orchard, and poultry yards were also 
inspected, ana members then visited Mr. W. J. Blocker’s farm to inspect results 
or experiments with manures supplied by the Department of Agriculture. Barley 
on fallowedJUnd was estimated to yield 30 to 85 bushels per acre, while por¬ 
tion of the same paddock not fallowed will not yield more than 20 to 85 bushels. 
Some Marshall’s No. 8 wheat promises a yield of 25 bushels per acre. Gene¬ 
rally the yields in the district wiH be good, there being many hay paddocks 
yielding 8 tons per acre. There will probably be more wheat reaped in this dis¬ 
trict this, season than~for many years past. 
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Orroroo, November 13. 


Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Jamieson, Roberts, Opperman, Lille- 
crapp, Brown, Robertson, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Varieties of Wheat. —Several varieties of wheat were shown in the ear, 
ana some discussion ensued. It was resolved that at the first meeting after har¬ 
vest members bring cleaned samples of grain of the various wheats grown by 
them* 

Malting Barley. —The Hon. Secretary wanted to know what variety of 
barlqy went by the name of malting barley.—[There is no special variety of 
malting barley, though Chevalier is generally regarded as the best. Other 
varieties used are Duckbill, Battledore, English, Cape, etc.—E d.] 


Mount Remarkable, November 5. 

Present —Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Karger, T. P. and G. P. 
Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Iob Plant. —Members reported that this weed was not known in the district. 

Ploughing.— Discussion on this subject took place. Messrs. Casley and 
Jorgensen advocated deep ploughing. Mr. Challenger v would plough deeply and 
follow with skim plough. He advised not to plough, scarify, or harrow the same 
way each time. Mr. T. P. Yates stated thal he ploughed his land deeply one 
year, but the crop was not good , the next year, however, he got the full benefit, 
and he was sure deep ploughing in good land paid. Mr. Karger believed in 
deep ploughing except on stubble land and in dry years. All members wore 
against dry ploughing, which should be avoided whenever possible. 


Mlllfcent, November 2. 

Present- Messrs. Stuckey (chair), Harris, Warland, Oberlander, Crouch, 
Varcoe, Campbell, Hart, and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds. —Sorrell was reported to be very bad thi" yeai on the high lands. 
Mr. Hart advised shallow summer cultivation to get rid of it. A large variety 
of the common buttercup is also spreading considerably in this district. 

Metric System of Weights and Measures.- The Hon. Secretary road a 
paper on this subject, explaining the ease and simplicity of calculation, as com- 

S ared with their present cumbersome system. To buy or sell and calculate by 
le 100 lb. or multiples thereof would be very much simpler than the present sys¬ 
tem of quarters, hundredweights, tons, etc. The same applied to monetary 
calculations. The metric system was adopted in all European countries except 
Great Britain and Russia. Several of the members supported the Hon. 
Secretary’s advocacy of the metric Hystom., 

Shorthorns as Daiky Cattle. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to 
Professor Towar's remarks at Congress on this subject. In the opinion of 
members the Shorthorn had proved the most profitable cow' for general pur¬ 
poses in the South-East, while the Shorthorn-Jersey cross was the noaiost to 
the ideal dairy cow. The evident discrepancy in the weights given bv Pro¬ 
fessor Towar of the Holstein and Jerseys was also referred to. Some members 
favoured the Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross tor general purposes. 

Co-operation. -Mr. Campbell lead a lengthy paper on “How will Co¬ 
operation suit the Local Fanner P” 


Kapunda, November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Shannon (chair), Weekert, Flavel, Banyer, Teagle, 
Morris, S. A. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust. —Some discussion on this subject took place. The Chairman had 
Steinwedel and King’s Early rather badly affected, but there was very little 
rust on Marshall’s No. 3. Bluey (Dart’s Imperial) was quite clean, but the 
early sorts generally seemed more affected. Mr. Weekert had Collins’ Prolific 
slightly affected, more so than Bluey or Purple Straw. Marshall’s No. 3 was 
affected slightly on the flag, but,Smart’s Early was not affected. Mr. Harris 
had tome selfsown Marshall’s No. 8 wheat with ears 8 in. to 9 in. long. 
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Renmtrlif November 5. 

Prrsxkt— Messrs. Showell (chair), Genista, Huggins, Johns, Kelly, Cole, 
Water, and Evans (Hon. Sec.). 

Hailstorms.—I n view of the frequency of hailstorms in this locality, and 
the necessity lor adopting, if possible, some means of combating them, it was 
resolved that the Hon. Minister of Agriculture be asked to obtain full particu¬ 
lars of the measures taken in Austria, France, and Italy to lessen the damage 
by hail. 

Ringbarking Sultana Vinbs. — Mr. Showell gave a short account of 
methods and results of ringbarking Sultana vines. So far, hiB experiments 
went to prove that the operation was more effective if made before the vines 
blossom, differing in this respect from the currant vine. The cinctured vines 
set their fruit to perfection, the berries being as closely packed together as 
Sweet Waters. 


Cattowle, November 2. 

Present —Messrs. Graham (chair), J. G. Lehmann, Kerr, Potter, Petatz, 
Neate, Connor, Jettner, and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Whkat Disease. —Membeis reported wheat going off m patches just as the 
crop was turning colour. Some of the members attributed it to a disease, others 
blamed the hot winds. 

Breaking in Horsbs. —Discussion took place on best age at which to break 
in young horses. Mr. Kerr did not approve of their being broken in until they 
were three years old.. Young horses were often injured by being broken in too 
early. Mr Neate would break m a horse at two and a half years old, and put 
it to light, steady work, as it would then be fit at three years for more 
regular work. Most of the members, however, agreed with Mr. Kerr. 


Naracoorte, November 14. 

Present— Messrs. Forster (chair), Williams. Attiwill, McLay, Wardle, 
Buck, Duiheld, Caldwell, Coe, Cotton, and Schipckel (Hon. Bee.). 

Shew* Tick - -Borne discussion took place on this subject, it being stated 
that tick was more prevalent this year than usual. The necessity for dip¬ 
ping all flocks after shearing was mentioned, and some difference of opinion 
existed as to whether owners were compelled to dip their sheep unless the 
flock was infested with tick. [The law only compels owners to dip their sheep 
if tick exists in the flock. Ed j 

Experimental Plots Members met at the Hon. Secretary’s farm for the 
purpose of inspecting plots of Gallant wheat put m with different kinds and 
quantities of manure The crop, on the whole, was lookmv splendid, and con¬ 
siderable differences weie noticeable in the growth on the diffeient plots- 
Although rust was prevalent in some of the crop, Gallant wheat was quite 
free. Some discussion took place on results of experiments and also on after 
effects of manures. It was stated that the star thistle did not do so well on the 
manured land while the grass on the othei hand was greatly benefited. Splendid 
crops of wheat^ and barley were noticed on a sandy hillside, where formerly 
there was nothin* but ferns and strimrvhark trees This land had been cleared 
and manured with 1 cwt, of super pei acre. The crop was sown in February 
and continually fed off until July, portion was cut for hay. and yielded 30 
cwt. per acre, while the balance promised a very heavy yield of pram Other 
matters of interest came under notice, and after tlm inspection the visitors weie 
entertained at tea. 

HAv:dslftXNG.~~Mr Williams read a paper on this subject. He considered 
the bfest time to out hay was when the crop was just a little on the ripe side, as 
it can be slacked and stacked sooner and the hay is sweeter than if cut on 
the greenjpl*. If out too green there is risk of bitterness and heating in the 
centre of the sheaves. This was more in connection with oats than with wheat. 
He prefered to stand the sheaVes up in the stooks, though the practice adopted 
by many near Adelaide of building the stooks cm the flat doubtless helped to 
keep out the rain*. 
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Yorketown, November 14. 

Prbsent —Messrs. Correll (chair), Koth, Bull, Domaschenz, Jung, Lloyd, 
IAtty, J. and A. E. Anderson, and Newbold (Hon, Sec.). 

Manuring Mangolds. —At previous meeting the Chairman stated that 
he had grown mangolds very successfully with the aid of phosphates. He mixed 
a small quantity of slack lime or Thomas phosphate with mineral super, and 
then sowed sbfcd and manure with the drill in rows about 2 ft. apart. His rea¬ 
son for mixing the manures was that the lime would, combine with any'excess of 
free acid in the super and would thereby prevent any injury to the seed or 
youpg plant in contact with the manure. 

Rust-resisting Wheats. —It was decided that members bear in mind the 
request of the Department of Agriculture in reference to rust-resisting wheats, 
ana keep a careful note during harvest of the behaviour of the different varie¬ 
ties. 

Broadcasting Wheat on Manured Land. —A long discussion took place on 
the practice of drilling in the manure early in the season and broadcasting the 
seed later on. Reference was made to the success attending the operation in 
other parts ; but none of the members had tried the practice. 


Holder, November 14.‘ 

Present —Messrs. Perry (chair), Rodgers, Starr, Burroughs, Vaughan, 
Jones, Jaeschke, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Red Rust. —Members report rust in most of the crops, though some rust- 
resisting varieties are quite free. It was decided that members report to next 
meeting on behaviour of the different varieties and losses occurring from rust. 
Show. —It was decided to hold a show of produce in March, 1904. 


Wilson, October 31. 

Present- Messrs. W. H. Neal (chair), Gill, Sexton, Crossman, Need, Nel¬ 
son, W. H. Neal, jun., and Smith (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Black Rust. —Discussion took place on the cause of black rust, various 
opinions being expressed by members. It was decided to ask the Secretary lor 
Agriculture for information on the subject.—[Mr. D. McAlpine, Vegetable 
Pathologist, Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, states that the disease 
usually called black rust is really leaf smut, and that pickling the seed for five 
minutes in a solution of 1 ft. formalin to 40 gallons water will prevent the 
disease.—E d.] 


Balaklava, November 14. 

Present —Messrs. Manley (chair), Hams, Smith, Tiller, Vivian, and Black 
(Hop. Sec.). 

Cost of Farming. —Mr. Vivian tabled estimates of revenue and exnendi- 
ture of a 1,000-acre rented form in this locality, showing a credit of £175 on the 
year's operations. Rent at 2s. Gd. per acre, 10 per cent, depreciation on live 
and dead stock, and wages at £75 were allowed for in the estimate, and the 
yield was out down at 12 bushels of wheat at 2s. Gd., while, in addition. 200 
sheep are credited with £80 for wool and lan^bs, cows £25, fowls £20, pigs £15 
Members thought the profit about the average from a property worth 2s. Gd. 
per acre per annum as rent. 


Lyndoch, November 12* 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Burge, Thomas, Schenck, 
Ru shall, W. J. axKi H. Springbett, Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and one honorary mem¬ 
ber. 

Business. —The Chairman reported on visit to Mr. Warren's orchard and 
to Roseworthy College. It was decided to hold an exhibition of the products of 
the district under the auspices of the Branch. 
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Kan man too, November 6. 

Present —Messrs. Hair (chair), Mullins, Mills, R. and J. Downing (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Complete Harvester. - Considerable discussion took place on the use of 
the harvester. It was generally agreed that the implement possessed a number 
of advantages over the ordinary stripper. Up to the present it has not been 
used in this locality, and some members thought it would not be a suooess in 
rough and hilly country. . 

Ran jit Wheat. —Mr. Hair tabled samples of this wheat from manured and 
unmanured land, showing a great difference in height of straw, colour, and 
shape of head, besides which the manured wheat was almost free from rust, 
while the other was badly affected. Members thought there were two different 
kinds of wheat, but Mr. Hair stated that there had been no change in the 
seed going through the drill, but the manure had run out on one round. * 


Strathalbyn, November 16. 

Present —Messrs. M. Ran kino (chair), W. M. Rankine, McAnaney, G. J. 
and G. M. Reed, Meikle, Michelmore, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Rust-resisting Wheat —Circular from Department of Agriculture met 
with approval, and it was resolved that this Branch is of opinion that material 
benefits must accrue if farmers will interest themselves in the matter and fill 
in the returns. Mr. W. M. Rankine tabled four varieties of wheat in the 
straw, all more or less rusted. Early varieties are not exempt from attack 
this year. 

Dairying.- Mr. Thomson’s address at Congress was fully discussed. His 
remarks in reference to the home separator were approved of by members. 
The question of breeds ot dairy cows was discussed in connection with Mr. 
Thomson’s article in November issue ot Journal of Agriculture, and it waB 
unanimously agreed that in the opinion of this Branch the best dairy cow lor 
general purposes is the first cross of the Jersey and Shorthorn but great care 
must be exercised not to use crossbred sires, securing a pure bred animal 
when a change is necessary. The Branch fully endorses Mr. Thomson’s remarks 
on this question. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, November 21. 

Present- Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Jenkins, Pascoe, Fiancis, Lock, 
and Boerke (Hon. Bee.). 

Membership of Branches. —It was resolved that it be a suggestio to the 
Department of Agriculture that the policy of limiting the membership of 
Branches to fifteen be altered, and that each Branch be allowed to appoint 
as many members as it chooses, provided that each member pays a subscrip¬ 
tion ot Is. per annum for the Journal. Members were of opinion that such a 
change would greatly increase the usefulness of the Bureau: would help to dis¬ 
seminate knowledge pertaining to agriculture; would enable ydung farmers 
and assistants on the farm to become members; would lessen the drawbacks 
resulting from having too many drones in the Branch: and would cost the 
Department no more than the present system. The opinion of other Branches 
on This question is desired.—[As Branches can appoint as many honorary mem¬ 
bers as thev may consider desirable, will not this give the same results as an 
unrestricted number of full members P Honorary members would not be 
eligible to occupy the position of Chairman or Vice-Chairman, and would have 
to pay 1/ per annum for the Journal , but otherwise they have all the privileges 
of ordinaJTy members.—E d.] 

Wheat Diseases. —Members reported crops generally very clean and free 
from rust, though some of the late orooa were slightly affected. Of smut there 
was very little, hut Mr. Look stated he noticed in one crop that in the wheat 
on dry mnd smut was present, but in the hollows and damp plaoes it was 
absent. 

Short Weight Binder Twine. —Mr. Dowd reported finding bundles of 
binder twine deficient in weight to the extent of 3 lb. per bundle. 
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Hawker, November 4. 

_ £ R ?2r Bwr '"£ M ®? M5 ® or K 88 (chair), Mardle, Schuppan Mollci ImUll and 

Smith (Hon Sec) 

Wheat Dying —Mernbei s reported that a consideiabl© quantit\ ot a boat 
was dying off in patches instead of ripening Vs tho gtound was still moist 
they thought this due to fi ost or hot winds 

Sore Shot, lders -Mi Moller had a hoi so with \or\ bid shouldcis and 
wished to know how to treat it Mr liedell reooxmiu nded taibolic icid 01 kc 10 - 
sme and mutton fat 

Standard Sample oi Whmt — Mi liedell thought the Charnbt i of Com¬ 
merce should fix the standaid earlioi in the season than had been tin uis< in 
past years, as a great deal of the northern wheat was alwa\s pmchasid on the 
previous season’s standaid He considered this an injustice to iaimeis and 
would like othei Branches to express thou opinions on tin sub]oct 


Koolunsra, November 5. 

Present —Messrs Butcliei (chan) Button Lawn Khinwa> Pengilh Bui- 
gess Perrm Palmei Atkinson, Jose Buchanan and Noatk (Hon Se( ) 

Eggs *or Hatching —Mr K Lawiy read a paper on this subject Poultiy 
raisers should pay snecial attention to the eggs intended lot the lepioduttion 
of their stock This attention should embiace the care and sell etion of tin stud 
fowls It was umeasonable to expect 1 obust chickens fiom ill fc 1 ot cneiwotked 
parents Ihe progeny ot such will be weak and ncketfo and liable to all suits 
of tiouble The fowls should be well fed and propetly mated Lggs intended 
for hatching should be gatheied at fiequent inten als during warm weathc r and 
promptly stored in a cool well-ventilated room The> should be maikcd with 
the date on which the> were laid and the breed ot the pnents I ggs for 
hatching do not impro\e with keeping and he w r ould not use those mine than a 
fortnight old unless under very special circumstances batistacton results may 
bo got from oldei eggs but the percentage of chick* would bo less and some 
would be weakl> When buving eggs foi setting get them from \ lohable 
breedei and do not be ahaiu to pay a fan price for them It is absuid to ex¬ 
pect eggs of good nuro strains at a few shillings a sitting Eggs that lia^ e lu,en 
travelled an\ distance should be put awav large end up in a cool plue for 
twenty-four hours befoie setting Select onl> eggs sound in the shell cion m 
shape, free from roughness and neither ovei-sjzed not unde i-sired 

Horsebreeding —Mr Shipway stated in report of Annual Congress hi w as 
made to sav m the discussion on horsebieedmg that the faimor should not 
be required to pay any portion of the service fee until the mine had bion sei\ed 
for the last time What he said was that the farmer should pav down £1 at 
service, and the balance when the foal is born 

Black Rt st —Mr Butcher called attention to report m daily t>np< rs that 
Mr D McAlt line, of Melbourne had stated that black rust could bo presented 
by treating the seed He would like to know what the tieatment con si sled of 
—[See reph to query in leport of Wilson Branch 


Mount Bryan East* October 31. 

Present —Messrs Dunstan (chair), Thomas, Taylor, J and F S Wilks 
(Hon Sec ) 

Horsebrbeding — Paper read by Mr Schubert at Congress was discussed, 
and met with general approval, except that members think it inadvisable to 
break in horses before they are three years old If broken in too young the 
horse’s constitution is often mined 

Cape Tllip —This Branch is of opinion that the Cape Tulip should be 
declared a noxious weed befoie it becomes too widespread Owing to its poison¬ 
ous nature members consider this weed likely to d© very troublesome unless 
Action is taken to destroy it —[Cape Tulip has already been declaied a noxious 
weed, and it remains for the local governing bodies to see that the law is earned 
out — Ed ] 
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Comm, nmomSw 14. 


. Pmmmw*—M essrs. P, P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, 
ard, McCracken, Whitehead, Hull, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 


, Ship- 


Bubinesb.— It was decided to ask for fuller particulars of wheat compete 
tion in connection with the prises offered by the Royal Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society, as this Branch intends to compete. Each member undertook 
to report on experience with rust-resistant wheats. The Chairman gave an 
interesting account of his visit to the Adelaide Show. 


8*dd!eworth v November 2D. 

Present- Messrs, Frost (chair), Bee, Benger, Eckermann, Hanna ford, 
Boeder, Plant, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— Members met at the residence of Mr. Q. Benger for 
the purpose of inspecting the crops, etc. A young orchard of about two acre's 
of mixed fruits was well cultivated and clean, and the trees have made good 
growth. Apricots were fruiting heavily, and hard pruning was suggested to 
secure spurs on the lower limbs. Two-year-old vines promise a nice crop of 
fruit. Below the orchard a few acres nave been planted to forest trees, red 
gums and a variety of cypress doing well here. A crop of Marshall’s No. 3 
wheat, estimated to yield 17 bushels per acre, was seen. Pait was sown with 
unpickled seed at rate of 80 lb. per acre, and portion with pickled sepd at 
rate of 45 ft). The unpickled seed 1 had produced a more even crop, and the 
heads were better. Rust was seen on King’s Early wheat, but the heads were 
well filled, and apparently safe from injury. Dart’s Imperial and Purple 
Straw were seriously injured by rust. Various manures have been tried, some 
for the Department of Agriculture and the plots‘were carefully inspected. 
Algerian oats promised fully 30 bushels per acre. Skinless barley was also pro* 
mismg. Excellent crops are to be seen throughout the district, but red rust 
is very bad in some of the crops, Dart’s Imperial, Purple Straw, and Neu¬ 
manns wheats being worst in this respect. Majestic, Marshall’s No. 3, Fan, 
Plover, Federation, Silver King, and Bobs all show signs of rust on flag or 
straw, but are not likely to be affected in the yield. 


Clarendon. November 21 * 

Present —Messrs. Juers (cha^ Pelling, Spencer, Hilton, Piggott, Nicolle, 
Phelps, Morphett, Dunmill, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry.- -The Chairman read a short paper on this subject. Farmers 
were beginning to realise that poultry raising was distinctly profitable, and 
were paying more attention to it than formerly. In many cases the fowls are, 
however, almost allowed to take care of themselves. They either roost m the 
open, or in dirty, draughty sheds; and, as a consequence, eggs are scarce in 
the cold weather, and the fowls do not thrive. The first thing to do is to pro¬ 
vide a warm, roomy house that can easily be cleaned, and in which the white¬ 
wash brush can be used readily as often as necessary When commencing 
poultry keeping, the beginner must decide whether he intends going in mainly 
tor egg production or for table birds, or can combine the two. The space that 
can be spared for the fowls must be considered also in the selection of the 
breed. With an unlimited run, for egg production, the Leghorn, Minorca, 
Andalusian, or Hamburg will be most suitable. The Minoroa and Andalusian 
are larger than the other two, and make fair birds for the table. The Leg¬ 
horns are the worst of all for confined areas, as they do not thrive without 
plenty of exercise and amusement, and will start feather eating. For table 
birds the game breeds crossed with some of the heavier breeds are best. The 
LangshaR, Orpington, and Wyandotte rank highest as all-round birds. In 
breeding poultry be preferred to use two or three year old birds,as they prouuced 
healthier and stronger stock than young birds. Where the older birds are not 
available use cockerels with two-yehr-oid hens, or cocks of two or three years 
old with pullet*. For egg production "birds should not be kept after thev are 
three years oUL' hut a good stock Ben may be kept so long as she lays fairly 
well. Do not feed spices, condiments, and so-called egg powders, especially 
during the breeding, season, as hens that are forced in tins way will not leave 
healthy 4|$ek. Fowls kept in confinement must have bone meal. Good shank 
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bones with a little meat on them should be cut up for them This will be 
found very good for laying hens. Oats and torrefied barley are also verv good. 
Chicks are bwt hatched in the cool weather, though hens can be safely set at 
any time of the year. Eggs fresh when set should hatch out on the morning 
of the twenty-first day, but the hen should not be disturbed too soon. When 
the chicks are out and dry, place the hen in a coop in a dry place, so that 
she cannot run about too much and tire the chicks. Chicks want neither food 
nor drink tor about 36 hours after hatching. Hard-boiled eggs cliopoed fine 
and mixed with dry bread crumbs make the best of food for the first three 
days. After that bread and milk can be given, but stale, sour food must be 
avoided. For mature fowls feed three times a day, though th<\y will generally 
do well on two meals if they have a run. Above all, cleanliness must be 
strictly observed throughout. 


Gawitr River, October 30. 

Present— Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Roedger, Spencer, Kreig, Leak, and 
Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Fennel.— Mr. Dawkins sought information as to the growing of fennel 
on the sandhills. i 

Cows Eating Bones.— In reply to enquiry about cows eating bones, Mr. 
Roediger stated that if the animals were supplied with lime and salt their 
craving for bones would disappear. Another member advised mixing a little 
super m the drinking water. 

Summer Fodders. -Mr. Kreig stated that last year he grew both maize 
and sorghum. The cows ate the former greedily, but neglected the sorghum. 
The former sprouted again after being fed down, and he noticed that where 
the maize grew he had a better crop of wheat than on the bare fallow, whereas 
after sorghum the wheat was a failure. Mr. Roediger found kale a splendid 
summer teed. He ploughed some land early in the season, sowing kale in 
drills early in June, and gqt better results than from plants raised in seed* 
beds and transplanted. He had tested the feeding value of maize and sorg¬ 
hum, and found that the former gave the better results in butter. 

Haycutting. —In reply to Question, members consider that in an ordinary 
crop a ball of binder twine will suffice for two tons of hay, but a good deal 
would depend upon the height and nature of the crop. 


Llpson, October 31. 

Present— Messrs. Potter (chair), Chas. Provis, Geo. Provis, Brougham, 
France, Wishart, Brown, Baillie, Carr, Swaffer, and Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Wheat Samples*— Mr. Carr tabled bundles of several different varieties 
of wheat, showing growths of from 4 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. in height. Mr. Brown 
tabled two samples of wheat, measuring 3 ft. 6 in., both of which had been 
fed down with sheep until July IB. Mr. Caleb Provis showed wheat ears seven 
inches in length. A number of ears showing a serious deficiency at the base 
were also exhibited. The heads had a naked appearance; in some cases 
nearly an inch of the backbone is bare. Members inspected Mr. Provis’s crops, 
which are very promising. Silver King wheat on fallow land., manured with 
80 fb. of super per acre, promises a yield of six bags per acre. Good crops of 
Defiance, Bleinwedel, and Phillis Marvel wheats were also seen, the heads on 
the latter being very good. 


Mount Qambier, November 14. 

Present —Messrs. Dyke (chair), Wedd. Pick, Barrows, Kennedy, Wilson, 
Bodey, Mitchell, Edwards, Watson, Ruwoldt, and Norman. 

Codlin Moth. —Mr. Norman called attention to alleged remedy for oodlin 
moth. This consisted of a special liquid preparation placed in receptacles hung 
in the trees. He had obtained a sample of the mixture, and had caught thou¬ 
sands of moths. Mr. Wilson stated that he was unable to find any oodlin 
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moths amongst those caught by Mr. Norman and brought to him. It was 
decided to bring the matter under the notice of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture.—[The maker of this * pedal preparation had already written the Depart¬ 
ment with a view to selling nis secret to South Australia; but we cannot recom¬ 
mend the Government to do this. Scores of these so-called methods of trap¬ 
ping the codlin moth have been tried, and all have proved failures, though the 
inventor of each has claimed his method as a great success. It is true nume¬ 
rous moths may be trapped, but very few indeed ate codlin moths. If this 
latest remedy was as effective as claimed there Would surely be no necessity tor 
the inventor to look outside his own State (New Zealand) for recognition.— 
JSD.] 

Bi hh Kirks. —Mr. Wedd called attention to the danger of bush tires this 
summer owing to the quantity of grass throughout the district. He thought 
every one should take extra precautions against fire, and suggested that the 
District Councils should clear the country roads, and allow farmers and 
others to plough firebreaks along the roads. 

Homestead Inspection, —On November 23 members made their annual in¬ 
spection trip, for the purpose of seeing the condition of the crops, etc The 
whole of the day was occupied in visiting various farms around Mount Gam- 
bier West, Compton Downs and the newly opened land in the Hundred of 
Young, a very enjoyable outing being the result. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from Ortobtr 27 to November 26, 1908. 




Number Registered. 


Trade or Calling. 


— 

Tows, 

Country. 

Number 

Employed. 

Laboreis and youths .. . 


42 

64 

127 

Masons and bricklayers 


2 

— 

2 

Carpenters 

** 

1 

— 

8 

Painters .. 

1 

2 

4 

Plasterer . 


— 

— 

2 

Plumber and ironworker 


2 

— 

— 

Fitter and turner .. 


l 

— 

4 

Enginednvers and firemen .. 


1 

1 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 


1 

— 

2 

Moulders 


1 

— 

— 

Brastfinisher 


— 

— 

1 

Farm hands 


— 

— 

6 

Attendants (female) 


— 

— 

1 

Cooks . 


2 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 


10 

4 

1 


Porters and junior porters .. 

.. 

9 

5 

* 

Rivet boys . 


2 

— 

— 

Tftals 


75 

77 
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SOME NOTES ON ALMONDS. 

By Grorgk Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Owing no doubt to the ease with which 1 lie fertile nuts may be conveyed 
over long voyages the almond was freely introduced into South Australia during 
the early years of colonisation. At the present time in the more sparsely 
settled districts the positions formerly occupied by the* rude dwellings of the 
pioneer settlers are in some cases to be located only by the presence of speci¬ 
mens of this long-suffering tree. It may also be mentioned in passing that in 
such situations it is often accompanied by its equally tenacious companion in 
oxile, the fig tree. Jti such places, while enduring half a century’s neglect in 
active competition with the indigenous flora which has again sprung up and 
filled the original clearing in which the homestead stood, the* almond tree liveR 
on. Each recurring spring sees its snowy blossoms challenge the golden tints 
ot the wattle in the race for earliness and beauty, and each succeeding summer 
its glaucous foliage forms no unploasing contract with that of the surrounding 
gum trees. 

Retting aside such sentiments we may draw valuable information from the 
tacts contained therein. Firstly, we note the suitability of the soil and climate 
for the growth of this tree; ana, secondly, the longevity displayed by it under 
such absolute neglect nroes to indicate to what a profitable age the almond 
might live under reasonable cultural treatment and protection. Tlie almonds, 
thus far referred to are of the natural, hard-shelled types, and closer inspection 
points to their origin in those kinds which $t the present day ire grown in the 
fiouth of Europe. Brought here as seeds the resulting varieties produced great 
variations, and the progeny from these trees have again multiplied the kinds 
in our gardens. Among these we find the true hard shells, possessing smooth, 
thick husks of flint-like consistency. Next to these come the kinds with per¬ 
forated, but hard, shells ; and these merge into the so-called “floftshellH,” the 
carpellarv coverings of which are composed of more loosely connected fibrous 
layers. These in turn are excelled by the { ‘paper shells,” whose husks may be 
wrenched asunder by the most delicate fingers. The latter class is made up 
almost exclusively of the varieties imported from California. 

Although more fruitful and less subject to the ravages of diseases, the 
exigencies 'of climate, or the attacks of vermin, the “hard-shelled” kinds 
do not commend themselves to the planter in countries where the cost of labour 
is high. The presence of trees of the hard-shelled kinds in pretty well all those 
sections of this htate where agriculture is attempted has led many to suppose 
the almond could be profitably grown wherever the rainfall supplies sufficient 
moisture. This, however, is not reliable evidence, as the almond produces its 
blooms in July and August, while the frosts of winter are still prevalent in 
many sections, and the abundance of blossoms yields but a fraction of its pro¬ 
mise in fruits. Along the coastal belts, where the sea air moderates the 
winter’s severity, and on selected lands along the valley of the Murray River, 
as well as in chosen spots in North and South, where frosts are not severe, 
ana an annual rainfall from 16 to”24 inches t* recorded, good crops of nuts may 
be egpepted. , 
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Although used as a wind break the almond tree itself is much in need of 
shelter from the cold, cutting, south-western gales when it is grown for com¬ 
mercial purposes The almond is less fastidious respecting the soil in which 
it toitty' He ^planted than it is over the climatic conditions which suround it. Al¬ 
most any class of soil, ranging from a drifting sand overlying a limestone 
rubble, to a full-bodied loam or alluvium, with a day bottom, will be accepted 
with equal unconcern, providing no stagnation exists around its roots. This 
is of the utmost importance if the tree is to succeed. In this State more than 
one flourishing almond plantation may be seen on soils where the peach, 
apricot, apple, and plum have gradually succumbed to the arid conditions of 
soil and climate. 

The method of propagation most favoured consists in planting the nuts of 
the hard-shelled kinds aunng the early winter to a depth of two or three inches. 
A great many of the seedlings are large enough to receive buck of the desired 
kinds before or in the following Febiuary. The buds are inserted in the 
usual manner as close to the surface of the soil as convenient. These buds re¬ 
main doimant until the spring, when the top of the seedling is out off a 
couple of inches above the inserted bud The bud then starts into active 
growth, and the remainder of the stub above the new shoot is removed during 
the summer, so as to permit the wound to heal over and the young shoot to 
grow in a vortical direction. This stage of the work is usually done in a 
nursery bed, but some persons prefer sowing the nuts dirdot into the positions 
where the future trees will grov, and budding the resulting seedlings on the 
spot. In dry localities this latter method has much to commend it, as the tap¬ 
root and original root system remain intact and usually strike deeply into 
the soil. The land in which the almond trees aie to be planted should be well 
prepared, and if the surface and subsoils ran be loosened to a depth of about 
fifteen inches better results will ensue If set in plantations the trees should 
be placed not nearer than 25 ft from each othei in any direction. If used as a 
windbreak 10 or 12 ft. apart will be found most suitable. 

The solution of the question as to which varieties are the most profitable 
to grow is the primary reason why these nofes have been written. Although 
no definite data based upon the results of facts ascertained thrqugh scientific 
investigation can vet be adduced to set the auestion of the necessity for cross- 
pollination beyond doubt, still it is generally believed by observant growers 
that larger and more regular crops are secured whore the almond plantation is 
composed of several varieties which bloom almost simultaneously. 

There can bo very little doubt that much of tho barrenness complained 
of by the owners of old plantations is due to the absence of regular and 
systematic pruning. In the shaping of the young trees the same rules may be 
applied that are found suitable with the young plum tree The main branches 
on those varieties possessing a pendulous, spreading habit, should be directed 
towards a vertical position bv pruning each main arm to buds located on the 
upper side of the limb. On the contrary, the very erect growing sorts should 
be spread out at the base bv pruning the main branches over side or outside 
buds. Generalh speaking, the first two seasons after planting the annual 
growths should be cut back severely to stouten the framowork. The third sea¬ 
son from half to two-thirds of the length should be left upon those leaders 
which are retained The side laterals should be thinned out if close together, 
but not topped as the first fruits usually form on their extreme tips. After 
the fourth or fifth vear there should be practically no need to prune until 
some of the leaders begin to show signs of stagnation and the fruit spurs upon 
them beoome stunted and barren. When this occurs such limbs should be out 
back near to the main arms and the resulting growths thinned during the 
following summer. By this process the whole of the top of the trep may be 
renewed within two or three seasons, and some nuts obtained each year. A 
more heroic way is to cut away the whole of the branches above the secondary 
limbs at one operation, and where the trees are not feeeded for shelter this 
may prove the simplest method of renovation. 

In Plate I. the method described above of correcting the pendulous habit of 
some varieties is shown, and as the tree figured in Plate IV. is the same one 
photographed over three years later, the accuraev of the method is assured. 
Tms folkiwwg is a description of some of the so-called “softahell” and “paper- 
shell” varieties grown in this State, 

“Whitf Nonuaretl” (or S.A.).—This is a small-growing tree, with a 
spreading, pendulous habit (see Plate II.). It rarely exoeeds.about 12 ft. in 
height. The full-grown leaves are glaucous green in colour.,with a petiole 1 in. 
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in length, and the blade measures 31 in in length by lg m at the widest 
part, which gives it a broad appearance Ihe tioe begins to bloom about e 
week later than the well-known Brandis It is a most prolific boaier of nuts, 
whikh are largo and possess a beautifully wluto soft shell, a Inch does not 
leadily discolour when kept The body ot the nut is rounded but the sutural 
margin is very flat and pionouncod The kernels aie seldom * double ’ They 
aio flat and broadly elliptical, with a curved, beak-like point using abruptly 
from the narrow end lho gioatest length and diameter measure 1 in and 
nine-sixteenths of an inch respectnoly The skin or testa of the koinel is 
ridged, and co\ered by rough, gutty exciestontes, whiUi give it a deep biown 



Pi ATS 1 

Young'Almond, piuned to modify the natural pendulous habit ol giowth 


tdloui This gutty mattei lea\es a somewhat disagieeable ieelmg m the throat 
when eaten and certainly dtscounfs othet excellent points possessed by this 
\anety The shell is sufficiently him to remain uninjuied aftei much handling 
ot long keeping, but, as the subjoined tables will show the pro, ortion of 
husk to kernel is veiy high Respecting its on gin Mr H Wicks the weJl 
known nurseryman, writeR ‘ The White Nonpareil onginated at Fehxstow 
Nursery as a chance seedling, and was sent out by Mi Ohailes Pitt about 
twenty-thiee years ago There is another Nonpareil almond m circulation 
here, and although the habit of the tree is similar to the white variety, tho 
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nOt U as brown as that of the Brandis. This brown variety is a very un¬ 
certain bearer and not worth planting. 1 ’ 

u Thx Brandis.”— This is a tall, ereot, handsome tree, with, a very dis- 
tractive* fan-shaped outline, as may be seen in Plate III. Its upright growth 
is very marked m comparison with all other locally-grown sorts. In good soils 
thetrees readily reach 20 ft. in height. The foliage is of a dark green tint, and 
the fully grown leaf has a peculiarly incurved form, often hiding the midrib 
and showing portions of the back of the leaf. The petiole reaches a length, 
of 1 in., and the greatest length and width of the blade is 3f in., by If in. re¬ 
spectively. It is a somewhat erratic bearer of niits. These nave a fairly 



Plate II. 

Almond.—White Nonpareil of S.A. 


regular Outline, and somewhat dark brown colour upon their moderately soft 
but completely formed shells. The kernels are fairly large, deeply crinkled 
or ridged, and taper slightly to a blunt apex. The full length reaches li in., 
by nino-Sxteenths of an inch in width at the widest part. The te#a has a 
rich, dark brown colour, and is covered with a rough* dry, powdery substance, 
which, though not as prominent as that on the kernel of the White Non¬ 
pareil, is still decidedly disagreeable to the throat. Although a favourite 
variety with growers, it may surprise them to know that the proportion by 
weight of kernel to husk is decidedly disappointing. This variety is of local 
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origin, and blooms very earl} m the season, often in the month of July, while 
frosts aie prevalent Mi J. F Pascoo, the \oteran fruitjgrowei of West 
Marden, has kindly supplied the following note lespeotmg its hiBtory —“It 
was a chance seedling raised by a Mi Brandis who lived about foui miles north 
of Adelaide. For a long time it was consideied to be a varietv of Jordan, and 
was catalogued as Brandis Jordan, and f 01 main > ears took the prize against 
all comers It evidently originated tiom an impoited nut of the true Jordan 
almond ” 



Plats III. 
Almond —Brandis. 


“Ns Plus Ultka ” This is a Californian importation where it is said to 
have ongiuated as a chance seedling on the estate of Mr A T Hatch, of 
Suisun The tree appears to be a moderately strong grower, with a fairly 
erect habit Its leayes ai e of a pale glaubous green colour, and are exception¬ 
ally long The stalk is about 1 in in length, with a blade 4f m by 14 in at 
its widest oait This long, tapenng lear is a very distinguishing feature of 
the tiee The tree blooms about a fortnight later than the Biandis The 
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Put* IV 

Almond —Cahforman Paparshell 
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nuts, which aro borne in great numbers, have soft but perfect shells of a 
pale brown colour. It is long, rounded in girth, and handsomely shaped, oom- 
mg to a very artistically curved and prominent point at the small end. The 
kernel is long, rounded in girth, and pointed, and is of a pale brown colour. 
The surface of its skin is crumpled into low parallel ridges It is slightly 
rough, but possesses onl> a fraction of the powdery grit found on the kernels 
of the local kinds, and which makes them somewhat disagreeable tor dessert. 
The greatest diameter reaches seven-sixteenths of an inch, and the length 
one inch. The flavour is exceptionally rich and sweet. The proportion of 
kernel'contents to the pound of nuts is higher than that possessed bv either the 
White Nonpareil or Brandis. As a commercial nut tree this one has much to 
commend it. 



Plate V. 

' Almond.—Californian Papershell. 

Fig. 1.—Leaf (slightly reduced). Fig. 2—Green nut (full grown). Fig. 
3.- Drj nut. Fig. 4.- Kernel. Fig. o.--Section through widest part of di*y 
husk. (All natural sizes.) 


“The Californian Papershell ” -As the name indicates, this variety hails 
from the Pacific State. It is very questionable whether this is the correct 
name, and I am inclined to think it has been confused bv the importer with 
the “Californian Nonpareil,” as the nuts tally very closely with the descrip¬ 
tion of the last-named variety, as given In Californian official publications. 
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Th4 tree (see Plate IT.) is of a spreading, pendulous habit, having leaves of 
a pale cm green colour, of great width, and more than average length, vie., 
leaf stalk, I in.; blade, 4| in. by U in. at the greatest width. It has, therefore, 
the largest leaf of the varieties dealt with in these notes. The nuts are borne 
in fair quantities, though not so freely as on the “Ne Plus Ultra’ 1 and “White 
Nonpareil” trees. Hie fruit is a true “papershell, M and may be. opened with 
the lagers without the slightest difficulty. A large proportion of the outer. 



Plats VI. 

Almond.—“Ne Plus Ultra.” 

. Fig. 1.—Leaf (slightly reduoed). Fig. 2.—Green nut (full grown). Fig. 
8.—Dry nht. Fig. 4.—Kernel. Fig. o.—Section through dry husk. (All 
natural sines.) 


Ary husk is nearly always discarded with the shedding of the green, epieamet 
layer. Sometime the inner carpeUary wall (the> so-ciBed “paper” shea) ism 
pjmect, and nHt along the margin of the fused suture. The kernel is ef an 
attractive, tight hrowa colour, the akin smooth or but slightly ribbed and 
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almost, free of the scurfy powder noted on the kernels of local seedling In 
shape it is flat and broad, measuring nine-sixteenths of an inch m \udth and 
one inch m length, with but a gentle taper up to the well-defined point w hioh 
arises quite m the oentre of the top of the kernel The proportion by a eight 
of kernel to the pound of almonds of this variety reaohed II 2 os It * ill thus 
be seen by reference to the attaohed table that it is superior m this respect to 
any of the others dealt with m these notes The superior weight of kernel con* 
tents, combined with the ease with which the husks may be i amoved points to 



Plate VII 

Almond —White Nonpfareil of S A 

Fig' 1—Leaf (slightly reduced) Fi£ 2—Green nut (full gi own) Fig 
8 —Dry uut Fig 4 — Kernel Fig 3 —Section through dry husk ( 411 
natural sizes ) 


this variety being especially suitable for planting m such a country as this, 
where the labour of shelling the nuts is a very expensive item 

The following tables show the comparative weights of husk and kernel m 
the fout varieties dealt with The weights were taken after the almonds had 
been stored nine months in a dry room, and the nuts appeared to be as dry as 
they are likely to become under any ordinary commercial storage - . 
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Variety. Kernels in Husks m 

Ounces. Ounces. 

1 lb. of Californian Papersheli contains 11 2 4 8 

1 ft. of Ne Plus Ultra contains 9.19 6.81 

1 ft. of White Nonpareil of S.A. contains 7.28 8.72 

1 ft. of Brandis contains 6.81 9.19 

In reference to the accompanying plates, it should be mentioned that the 
dry nut of White Nonpareil (big. 3 oi Plate VII ), should be ver> much 
lighter in oolour than the punt indicates. 



Pr ATF VIII 

Almond Btandis 

Fig 1 — Leaf (slighth reduced) 1 lg 2 - Green nut (full grown) Fig 
3.—Drv nut Fig 4 - Kernel Fig 5 —Section through dry husk. (All 
natural sixes) 


I beg to acknowledge the assistance of Messrs Wicks and Pascoe in con¬ 
nection aitn fhese notes. These growers hare given me much valuable informa¬ 
tion respecting the history, time of blooming, etc , of these varieties On such 
matter* these gentlemen have had special opportunities for making observa¬ 
tions 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

(Continued from Page 307). 

Stock-carrying Capacity of the Natural Herbage. 

In our last issue 1 put briefly on record what has been the apparent pro¬ 
ductiveness of the South-East during the past seven years. No reference was, 
however, made to the stock-carrying capacity of the grazing area, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the area under cultivation. It will probably be admitted that 
under pressure from starving stock of the drought-stricken North there has 
perhaps during recent years been a tendency rather to overstock the South- 
East than to understock it; and in consequence that statistics having reference 
to latter years, if they do not actually place too high a value on the natural 
herbage or the three counties, by no means under-estimate it. bor the purpose 
we have in view it will be simpler to represent the various types of stock grazed 
by their equivalent in sheep. On the assumption that one bullock or one horse 
roughly represents the grazing capacity of five sheep, we find that during the 
seven years extending from 1896 to 1993 the 3,331,295 acres of the South- 
East that were purely grazed supported annually an equivalent of 1,354,870 
sheep. The full grazing value of the average South-Eastern country is, there¬ 
fore, represented roughly by two and a halt acres to the sheep, or, more ex¬ 
actly, 2.46 acres. When we bear in mind the conditions already adverted fo 
that have latterly fended towards heavy stocking, and the fact that of the 
sheep recorded as such a large proportion must he leckoned as lambs, we 
cannot but admit that in its natural state, at all events, that portion of the 
Sonth-Eapt that is not cultivated is tar from being the Land ot Goshen that 
many would have us believe. I leave for later consideration what might 
reasonably be expected from this land when the plough is allowed to make 
further inroads into it. 

Bare Fallow and Other Caors BffoRe Whh\t. 

The progress that has characterised our farming operations during latter 
years has beon responsible for a curious phenomenon. There are not wanting 
those who, whilst cordially acquiescing in its reality, are nevertheless of the 
Opinion that heights have been reached beyond which any further progress is 
highly problematic: of this the natural corollary is that wo can now afford to 
rest on our oars. Without wishing to dwell upon the suicidal nature of such a 
policy in any walk of life, or oven to belittle what forward steps have un¬ 
deniably been made, it will suffice to point out how essentially elementary are 
the latter to remove any impression that any degree ot finality has been reached 
in this direction. 

In what, after all, does this progress consist? Improved soil tillage, the 
wider adoption of bare fallow before wheat, and the general use of super¬ 
phosphates in a land characteristically poor in phosphates. 
Such is the limit of our advance in modern agriculture, and 
when it is remembered that we still continue a community satisfied, even 
under the best of conditions, with 10 to 15 bushels of wheat for two years* 
labour, the elementary—J had almost said primitive—conditions of our agricul¬ 
ture will be recognised. These statements are far from being made with a 
view to disparaging what progress has been made, or the efforts that have 
brought it about. The circumstances that surround the- tiller of the soil 
Are such as to render him proverbially cautious and slow in altering his 
methods. He is but rarely a capitalist, able to juggle with his bread and- 
butter in frequently abortive attempts after improvement; and that for the 
last few years we are in a position to chronicle undeniable progress is clear 
evidence of the perhaps unsuspected presence of efforts out of proporiion to 
the results effected. 

Endowed with a climate so essentially different from that of the rest 
of the State, it was almost inevitable that in the practice of general agriculture 
the three counties should from the very outset diverge considerably from our 
recognised standards. There is, for instance, certainly more variety in South- 
Eastern farming than we are accustomed to, and at first sight this variety 
carries with it an appearance of superiority, which I fear is no more than skin 
deep. When variety is purely the outcome of favourable circumstances, and 
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gob the offspring of art, it oannpt by ifceelf be taken « an indication of any 
specially advanced form of agriculture. The test of the latter lies more m 
shaping and directing natural advantages towards obtaining the best possible 
results out of the land that economic conditions permit of. More art is re¬ 
quired, for instance, in many parts of the State, to secure an average return 
of 10 bushels an acre in alternate years than to harvest yearly heavy crops of 
potatoes in certain favoured psftians of the South-East. From the latter 
point of view I doubt whether the North is not ahead of the South; and if 1 
am inclined to look to the latter for the first glimmer of a more advanced agri¬ 
culture that I believe must in time spread over the bulk of the State, it is not 
because of the superiority of the Southern farmer, but because of the favour- 
awe natural conditions that have practically driven him along. 

Whether they be fed partly to stock or wholly disposed of on the market, it 
is highly improbable that the oereals will ever be displaced from the leading 
petition they occupy on our farms to-day. Other orops will probaby be grown 
in more or less regular rotation and fea mainly to stock. Their rSle in the 
farm economy, however, will be that of paving the way for all-important cereal 
crops. For the present, on the greater portion of our better farms, bare fallow' 
precedes wheat; and, with a view to securing a better seedbed and more favour¬ 
able conditions of growth, we are prepared to reap one year's crop for two 
years’ labour. I know that it is an opinion firmly held that this practice is 
largely born of our speoiaL necessities, and that it is destined to outlive other 
changes in general practice. The discussion of the validity of this position 
could hardy be introduced here without a certain amount of irrelevancy. 1 
must rest contented, therefore, with the statement that an examination of 
the history of agricultural practices over the world in general reveals no special 
connection between bare fallow and climatic conditions. As a practice the 
latter has come into use everywhere as soon as the fact that cereals do not 
advantageously follow newly broken up land had been definitely established by 
local experience, only to give way, however, to what we may call fallow crops, 
when in later times the nse in land values no longer permitted the complete 
sacrifice of the returns of alternate years. There is no doubt that bare fallow 
before wheat is of greater value in dry districts than in relatively wet ones, 
and in this connection the figures in Table III., setting out the relative distribu¬ 
tion of bare fallow in the South-East and the rest of the State should prove 
of interest. 

TABLE III. 

Showing position of the practice of Bare Fallow before Ceieals in the South- 

East, compared with that of the rest of the State , from 1896 to 1908. 


Counties MaoDonnell, Robe, 
and Grey. 


Rest of the State. 


Seasons 

Area under bare 
Fallow. 

Area under Cereals. 

! 

i jjj 
i **§? 

llr] 

liil 

Area under bare 
Fallow. 

Area under Cereals. 

_ 1 

Number of Acres 
under bare Fallow 
to every 1,000 

Acres underCereala. 

1898-1897 . 

Acres 

2,115 

Acre*. 

30,068 

105 

Acres. 

510,446 

Acres. 

1,975,076 

258 

1997*1898 .. 

1,477 

86,589 

55 

506,084 

1,991,142 

254 

1898*1999 . 

1,092 

712 

*8,075 

29 

783,518 

2,111,144 

847 

18991900 

i 29,054 

24 

821,301 

8,140,088 

884 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1999 V 

1,410 

81,716 

44 

888,180 

2,289,210 


1 m 

| 85,660 

56 

861,810 

2,189,947 


1909-1998 . 

\ 1.804 

85,877 

50 

887,148 

2,110,689 

420 

Mm of seven 


i 

i 





ift—n 

1,494 

! i 

; 99,575 

48 

748,704 

2,105,897 

858 
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Results in Table III. bring, to light many questions that arc of interest. 
We find in the first place the three counties averaging during the past seven 
seasons 48 acres of fallow to every 1.000 acres under cereals, whilst the rest 
of the State has averaged 358 acres for the same area under cereals. Further, 
whilst in the South-East the relative proportion of land under fallow has 
been perceptibly falling, over the rest of the State it has been steadily rising 
ever si mm 1896; so that, whilst in the latter year to every 1,000 acres under 
oereals there were only 258 acres under bare fallow, in 1903 we find 420 acres. 
The fact, that the practioe of bare fallowing before cereals is steadily rising 
in favour in the areas north of the three counties, whilst it remains in the 
latter practically unrecognised, taken by itself cannot, in my opinion, serve as 
a standard by which the agriculture of two essentially different counties can 
be judged. If it can be shown that in the South-East what may be termed pre¬ 
paratory crops, or fallow crops, have in a measure takon the place of bare 
fallow;, the inference may be drawn that at all events the better farmers of 
the district are following a practioe that must in the long run be adopted 
by many whose farms are situated in drier districts. If, on the other hand, 
the absenoe of bare fallow in the South-East should imply that the wheat crop 
is sown on recently broken up pasture land, the backwardness of South-Eastern 
farming must be allowed. Let me illustrate my meaning If the South-East as a 
whole could register a regular rotation, such as the one reproduced belou from 
the farm of Mr. J. 0. Ruwoldt, one of the best farmers of the district, it might 
perhaps be described as a generation ahead of the North. I have, however, 
reason to believe that this is very far from being the base. 

TABLE IV. 

Showing record of Cropping of Field in Mr Ruwoldt’8 Farm , 1888-190$. 


Season. 

, 0°P- 

Yield. 

1888-1889 

Potatoes 

, 4 tons 

1889-1890 

Wheat 

56 bushels 

1890-1891 

| Sown Grasses 

1 _ 

1891 1892 

Sown Grasses 

_ 

1892-1893 

1 Potatoes 

3 tons 

1893-1894 

Wheat 

25 bushels 

1894 1895 

1 Sown Grasses 

_ 

1895-1896 

l Sown Grasses 

_ 

1896 1897 

Potatoes 

I 5 tons 

1897-1898 

| Wheat 

( 50 bnshels 

1898-1899 

Sown Grasses 

— 

1899-1900 

Sown Grasses 

_ 

1900-1901 

j Wheat 

48 bushels 

1901-1902 

Potatoes 

6 tons 

1902-1903 

Wheat 

48 bushels 


I am well aware of the nature of the objections that will be raised to 
Table IV. Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm is situated on the exceptionally rich soil of 
Mount Gambier, and can hardly be taken as a standard by which the rest of 
the South-East is be weighed. To this can be answered that we have at 
present absolutely nothing to do with yields, but mainly with a question of 
policy or general practice. On Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm potatoes have taken the 
place of bare fallow; but from a general point of view it matters little what the 
cron is. It might have been peas, mangolds, maise, kale, etc.; any crop, m 
fact, that was suited to the special district, that oould be profitably utilised, 
and that rendered necessary summer tillage. On the other hand, the sown 
gr a s s e s that follow the wheat are from climatio conditions bound to continue 
a special feature of the South-East that few districts could copy with advan¬ 
tage. In another sense they certainly prepare the way for the wheat crop. 
They form rfch pasture lands that oan be heavily stocked, much to the advan¬ 
tage of suooeedmg crops. This may be gauged by the following figures, that 
were furnished me by Mr. Ruwoldt;—From September to February inclusive, 
that is to say, for a period of aix months, 27 acres of grass land on his farm 
earned 90 sheep, 10 cattle, and 8 horses. He estimates that on the average 
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food grass land will carry five to six sheep to the acre per annum. I am not 
Upholding sown glasses as worthy of a regular position in a South-Eastern 
rotation ; in fact, I suspect that some of the clovers, mangolds, and other crops 
might, perhaps with advantage, replace them. I am merely using facts as J 
find them in Illustration of a possible rotation for a special district. 

If the non-observance of bare fallow before wheat must in the eyes of some 
cause the South-East to lose 'oaste, perhaps a comparison of the areas under 
other crops which may be assumed to pave the way for wheat may serve to 
rehabilitate it somewhat. This comparison is given in Table V. 

TABLE V. 

Showing comparatively the Areas under Cereals and other Crops (comprising 
Peas, Potatoes , Lucerne , Sown Grasses , etc.) in the South-East and the 
rest of the State from 1896 to 1908 , 



Counties MacOonnell, Robe, 
and Grey. 

KatsT of the State 

Seasons. , 

Area under other 
Crops. 

Area under Cereals. 

Number of Acres 
under other Crops 
to every 1,000 

Acres under Cereals. 

Area under other 
Crops. 

Area under Cereals 

Number of Acres 
under other Crops 
to every 1,000 
AcresnnderCereals. 

1896'1897 . 

Acres. 

31,451 

25,240 

Acres. 

20,062 

. 1,568 

Acres. | 
8,497 

Acres 

1,950,076 

4 

1897 1898 

26,589 

949 

14,278 

1,991,142 

7 

1898-1899 

26,339 

38,075 

692 

15,652 

2,111,144 

7 

18991900 

28,044 

29,054 

965 

18,673 

2,140,623 

9 

1900-1901 

26,559 

31,716 

837 

19,392 

2,269,210 

9 

1901-1902 

27,996 

25,650 

1,091 

20,289 

21,957 

2,139,947 

9 

1902 1903 .. 

31,199 

35,877 

870 

2,110,639 

10 

Mean of seven 







Seasons 

28,118 

29,575 

951 

16,962 

i 2,101,825 

8 


Thus from Table V we discovei that if in the South-East baie fallow has 
been practically discarded, in the matter of other crops than cereals it easily 
outstrips the rest ot the State. For everv 1,000 acies under ceieals there has 
been in the South-East during the last seven years an average of 951 acres 
“under other crops, as against eight acres m the rest of the State ’ It is true 
that much of the area in the South-East under crops other than cereals is 
represented by sown grasses, whilst outside a few hundred acres m the Central 
District they are pi acticaliy unrepresented in the rest of the State. Moreover, 
even indirectly, the latter oannot be looked upon as taking the place of bare 
fallow. True, when fed down they contribute towards enriching the land, but 
it is a matter of well-known experience that grass land cannot advantageously 
be broken up and put down to wheat. Between the two must come some other 
crop, or else bare fallow. For, like a heavv crop ot stubble, the gramineous 
herbage, when ploughed under, has for a while a distinctly hurtful action on 
the sou so far as cereals ore concerned. Instead of conducing, like bare fallow, 
to the formation of nitrates, it destroys those present or m the course of forma¬ 
tion ; it denitrifies the land. If, however, from the mean 28,118 acres under 
other Crops w> deduct 20,247 acres, the mean under grass for the same period, 
we still have 7,871 acres under crop, replacing bare fallow, and representing 
.986 acres for every 1,000 acres under cereals—a long lead over the eight acres 
of the rest of the State. * 

The above facts, therefore, furnish us with sufficient evidence as to the 
position of South-Eastern agriculture; favourable conditions/ backed up, no 
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doubt, by enterprise and knowledge, hare placed the best farmeis of the dis¬ 
trict a stage ahead of their more northerly compeers. As yet, however, but a 
fringe of the country has been farmed, and that generally of exceptional 

2 uanty. It is the struggle with poor land or unfavourable conditions that 

rings to light the latent talents that all possess to a greater oi lessei degree. 
And as new country becomes broken up we may anticipate that the efforts of 
newcomers may awaken to new life those who are, perhaps, inclined to slumber 
amidst conditions that call for no special effoit in the general stiuggle tor 
existence. 

(To 6c continued.) 


MANURING PASTURE LAND. 

Br W. L. Simmers, Inspector oi Fertilisers. 

In our November, 1902, issue we published results of experiments carried 
out under the supervision of the Department of Aguculturo in the direct 
application of manure to pasture land. Some of the expen men ts wete unsatis¬ 
factory, various causes operating to interfere with the results. In several 
cases splendid returns were obtained where the mahuies were applied, and 
results generally were sufficiently piomismg to warrant further tests being 
undertaken. Our experience last year showed that, as with our wheat crops, 
the best results wore generally obtained from the application of those manures 
containing a fairly high percentage of watei-soluble phosphate Two other 
points that impressed themselves were that the relatively open soils responded 
much quicker to the manure than the heavy laud, and that oaily application 
was advisable. 

During the past season our experiments w’ore limited to tests wutli “grass 
manure,’’ manufactured by the Adelaide Chemical Works, and practically the 
same manure with extra potash. The analyses of samples of “grass manure” 
show it to contain approximately : - 

27.5 per cent, w atei-soluble phosphate. 

G 0 per cent, eitiate-soluble phosphate. 

3.0 per cent, acid-soluble phosphate. 

1.33 per cent, nitrogen. 

0.75 per cent, potash. 

This gives a high total of 38.5 per cent, of phosphate, and the manure 
is sold at £4 10s. In view 7 of the tact that nitrogen and potash are both ex¬ 
pensive'constituents, and that mineral supei alone has given good results, it is 
open to question whether we will not find, as we have found with our cereal 
crops, that under local conditions these two constituents only add to the cost 
without any appieciable benefits. 1 must admit that the pievious year’s results 
at Aldinga soomed to show’ that the potash was of great benefit, but this has 
scarcely been borne out by our second year’s tests During the coming season 
I hope to be able to test the matter more directly by applying relatively 
heavy proportions of potash. The application of gypsum alone, and in con¬ 
junction with phosphates, is also worthy of trial, as in other countries the use 
of gypsum has been very beneficial, especially where a fair proportion of the 
herbage consists of clover and other leguminous plants. 

Our experiments this year in manuring grass land were carried out at 
Native Valley nea* Kanmantoo, Bordertown, Gumeracha, and Saddleworth; 
and the results of the tests, together with reports on the second* vear s results 
from some of our 1902 experiments, are now available for publication. 

Those who look up my report in November, 1902, Journal of Agriculture 
will note that Mr. T. Pengilly, of Aldinga, secured most satisfactory returns 
from the application of the manure* to the pasture; indeed, so well was he 
satisfied that the operation was a financial success that this year he dressed 
about 40 acres of grass land. Writing on October 27 he states that the area treat¬ 
ed this year has well repaid him for the outlay, and that on last year’s plots 
there has been just as marked a difference in the growth as there was the pre¬ 
vious year , ana any one oould detect the unmanured strips from as far away 
as they could clearly distinguish anything. Mr. John Oheriton, of Strath- 
albyn, whose report last year was not very encouraging, stated in reply to my 
enquiry, that he was “pleased to report that the fertilisers supplied last year 
show a decided improvement in the herbage.” He obtained from this maftured 
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r ure a prolific crop* of grass, which was converted into ensilage. During 
present Season he # manured some pasture land on his own account, and 
reports —“Results are very marked; a splendid crop being out for ensilage. 

Mr. James Kitto, of Gumeracha, was this year supplied with 5 owt. of each 
of the two manures previously referred to, aiid applied them to two five-acre 
plots, broadcast, at the mid of April. The soil was a light, sandy loam, portion 
of which had never been broken, and portion had been out of crop for two 
years. The land is olassed by Mr. Kitto as only fair grass land, and by mem¬ 
bers of the Gumeracha Brandi as “mostly poor/’ The manure was applied at 
the rate of 1 cwt, per acre, and on October 20 Mr. Kitto reports a wonderful 
difference between the manured and unmanured land. On the manured parts 
the herbage was higher, thicker, and of a much better colour, and eould readily 
be distinguished 100 yards off. There was also a marked difference in the 
dover, which was very abundant and strong on the manured land. The result 
on the unbroken soil was much better than on the land cropped two years pre¬ 
viously, and this Mr. Kitto partly attributes to the better stand of grass on 
the former. With a view to reinstating the grass he is allowing it to go to seed - 
this year. There was no noticeable difference between the results from the two 
manures In reply to question, “Has the extra grass paid for the manure f” 
the members of the Gumeracha Branch are unanimous that the application was 
profitable, and as results rapy be expected to show for several years, “manuring 
must pay at 4s. 6d. per acre.” The Secretary of the Branch states that 
there is Wt least three times as much grass on the manured land as on the 
strips between, and as a result of the experiment many acres of grass land in 
this district will be dressed with manure next season. 

At Kanmantoo three members of the Branch Buieau divided the manures 
supplied by the Department, and on September 16, in company with several 
of the members, I visited the various plots. This being a late district the 
date in question was too early to show fully the effects of the manure, but m 
every instance they were plainly discernible, the only question being, “Was it 
aotually profitable P” Messrs. F. Lehmann and J. Hair had each a couple of 
small plots manured, while Mr. W. G. Mills had probably ten acres under 
experiment. The soil was mostly very hard on the surface, with rocky out¬ 
crops in some parts, and the manures were applied by means of the seed drill. 
It was evident that the surface was too hard, exoept at Mr. Mills’s farm, ror 
the manure to become properly incorporated with the soil, but the growth 
of clover and annual herbage along the drill marks was very strong compared 
with the land alongside. This was especially noticeable with respect to the 
clovers, which on the unmanured land were so small that it required a fairly 
close examination to detect them. It was noticed in every instance that where 
the drill crossed patches of land that had a fair covering of decayed vegetable 
matter from old staoks, manure heaps, or sheep camps there was a very strong 
carpet of grass and clover. The perennial bunch grasses which constitute such 
»n important part of the herbage of the hills in this district had not made 
muoh growth at the time of my visit. At Mr. Mills’s farm the results generally 
were much better, and the members were well satisfied with the benefit derived 
from the manure. Mr. Mills pointed out a slope on the opposite side of the 
gully to that on which his plots were. Running through this slope was a 
narrow strip of land with very scanty growth of grass, and compared with the 
land on either aide appeared almost barren. Mr. Mills statea that this waa 
apparently a permanent record of his first experience in the use of manures tor 
cereal crops. Eight years previously the land was cropped with wheat, and 
a fair dressing of guano was applied with the drill. To test the value of 
tbe manure a narrow strip through the field was left untreated. Not only was 
there a marked difference in the crop, but every year since there has been this 
noticeable difference in the herbage. Writing in November, Mr. Mills states 
that on the grata-manure plots the herbage still shows a remarkable increase 
over the rest of the land, although the field had been graced heavily for nearly 
two months. The most noticeable feature was the luxuriant growth of soma 
smell-leaved clovers whioh have made their appearance in the district during 
the past two years. He is convinced that it the manure next year shown 
results anything approaching this year’s returns tlis application of manure to 
their pastures must prove one of the most profitable investments within their 
reach, as there is from two to three times as muoh vegetation on the manured 
land. Not only is there more herbage, but tbe inSiase is largely in the 
clovers, whioh are better feed, Imp green longer thaw the other herbage, and 
also improve the land for cropping. The extra potash did not appear to give 
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any benefit, as the growth was no hotter than where the ordinary grass manure 
was applied. Mr. Mills expresses his intention of undertaking further experi¬ 
ments during the coming season in view of the possibilities this practice pre¬ 
sents to graziers. 


At Bordertown several members of the Bureau tried the manure supplied 
by the Department. The manure was applied rather late, and was simply 
broadcasted on the land, showery weather following soon after. Mr. W. J5. 
Fisher applied the manure on heavy day soil and on free, sandy loam. On 
the heavy land there was a great improvement in the grass, while on the 
sandy soil the manured portion showed up as a ridge or grass, which was 
plainly noticeable from a long way off. Mr. P. Low applied the manure on 
limestone soil, and his report on results is “Very good. Mr. Thomas Spot- 
wood dressed some wet land, inclined to be very hard in summer. Here, 
while the result is shown to a considerable extent, iit does not equal the 
other plots. Again the extra growth of the ordinary wild clover ib noted 
by those who inspected the plots, and Mr. Fisher writes:—“All agree that it 
will pay to manure our grass paddocks with 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. per acre, accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the land.” 

At Saddleworth our energetic Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. Coleman) undertook 
the experiments for the Department. The manure was just scratched on the 
surface about the middle ot April on a paddock carrying good native grasses. 
Until the middle of June there was no appreciable difference between the 
manured and unmanured land, though the latter was quite noticeable. Writ¬ 
ing in August Mr. Coleman states that there has not been the result he 
expected from the manure, but owing to the cold nights during July and 
August the grass generally had made but little progress except m sheltered 
places In addition to the manures supplied by the Department Mr. Coleman 
applied mineral super to a portion of the paddock, and states he could see no 
dmorence between the manures in their effect on the grass. Writing at the 
end ot No\etnbei Mr. Coleman states that he has 40 head of cattle grazing on 68 
acres, ami the* grass is about 2 H. in height. It is certainly better on the 
manured plots than elsewhere, but not to the extent expected. The seasonhas 
been remarkably favourable to the growth of grass, and the manure might 
show to more advantage another season. 


From a number oi farmers who have tried the applica¬ 
tion of mineral super on grass land I have had generally 
favourable reports, and as a rule the results have more than paid for the out¬ 
lay. Mr. Charles Royal, of SliHipham Park, near Mount Pleasant, advises me 
that where he applied super with the soeddrill to grass land of a sandy nature 
he got more than double as much feed as on the land alongside. the clovers also 
were more luxuriant. When we bear in mind that the manure not only in¬ 
creases the herbage the first year, but also improves its feeding qualities, and 
should show more or less return for several years, the importance of this ques¬ 
tion of manuring pasture land can be easily recognised. What we want now 
after these demonstration plots is to be able to show the result of the applica¬ 
tion of manure in pounds, shillings, and pence. In other words, we need two 
or throe fair-sized plots of pasture land, separately fenced, and all but one 
treated with manure. When the herbage has made fair growth the land 
would be stocked according to Its carrying capacity with sheep as even as pos¬ 
sible in character. To determine the amount of gain from each plot the sheep 
would require to bo weighed at the commencement, at intervals during the test, 
and at the conclusion of the test. The results would then show whether the 
increase in the mutton would pay for the cost of the manure, and what profit, 
if anv, would accrue. To arrive at a fair profit and loss fiedbunt of the trans¬ 
action if would, of course, be necessary »to 'extend the test over a period of 
three years. 


From what I have seen in various parts of the State, and from the results 
of our experiments, I am convinced that in the course of a few years consider¬ 
able areas of pasture land will be manured, and I am sure it will pay our 
larger stockowners to give some attention to the improvement of their holdings 
in this way. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Professor Ferkius recently visited Angaston district lor the purpose of 
having a look around the currant vineyards and examining a vineyard reputed 
to he suffering from some obscure disease, which causes the leaves to curl up 
4nd fall. He could find ho indication of ny disease in the vineyard in ques¬ 
tion beyond a few leaves with an unhealthy appearance; generally the vines 
had made splendid growth. It is, however, stated that later in the season 
home of the vines lose all their leaves, and the fruit fails to come to maturity. 
This subject will receive further attention when the so-oalled disease is more 
noticeable. The vineyards throughout the district are looking well, and are, on 
the whole, kept in a good state of cultivation. There are, however, one or two 
sharked exceptions, and it is alleged that the owners blame the unusual rainfall 
for the condition of their vineyards. 


During December Mr. Thomson visited Yongala and Wilmington districts - 
for the purpose of giving instruction at the factories, and at Wilmington he 
gave a public lecture on dairy cattle. Portion of his time has been occupied m 
inspecting butter for export and m teaching at Roseworthy College. 


Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers) paid a visit to Yorketown 
during December foi the purpose of arranging for experimental work in the 
reclamation of ‘‘salt” patches. So far as can be learned, there are several 
thousand acres of land in Southern Yorke’s Peninsula which formerly produced 
good crops of wheat, but which, owing to the rise of “salt” during recent 
years, have become practically barren. In other parts of the State similar 
"salt patches” exist. The question is, therefore, of considerable importance 
to the State. In dealing with the “salt patches” the first thing to do is 
to determine which of the various salts predominates in each instance, as the 
treatment recommended must depend almost entirely on this factor. The 
cost of the necessary analyses would in each case amount to £2 to £2 10s. The 
Department is prepared to pay half the cost of a limited number of such 
analyses, and also to suggest treatment of the land, where the area affected 
warrants the outlay. Members of the Agricultural Bureau desirous of having 
“salt patches” on theii land tested should first communicate with the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


The reports of Inspectors Brown and Rowell contain the following items: — 
During December 7,842 cases of fruits, 40 packages of plants and 8,675 pack¬ 
ages of vegetables were inspected and certified tor export to New South Wales 
mid Victoria. During the same period 2,376 cases of fruits and 60 parcels of 

S lants were admitted into South Australia while 10 parcels of plants were 
etained or destroyed owing to not possessing the necessary declaration re¬ 
specting their origin, and 72 cases of bananas were destroyed owing to arriving 
in a ripe condition, thus raising a doubt as to their freedom from larvsB of 
fruit-infesting flies. 


During December The Register published a statement, on the authority of 
a fruit-grower from Norton’s Summit, that bananas affected by the dreaded 
fruit ffy hud been found in the Adelaide markets. As all imported bananas 
Ore examined,at Port Adelaide bv an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
this alleged discovery was made the text for an attack on the Fruit Inspectors. 
It is greatly to be lygretted that the grower in question—who could never have 
seen the maggots of the fruit fly, or he would not have been guilty of the ridi¬ 
culous mistake of confusing the larvae of the common vinegar fly with that of 
the fruitjfiy—should have hastened to give publicity to a statement calculated 
to do sontttuch injury to our export trade. One result of his action was that 
other grow#!-took the matter up, nnd prohibition of the importation of 
bananas ha&^ven been suggested. Our growers would, however, do well to 
t*wnember,®iat there is such a thing as retaliation, and to talk of prohibition 
Orfruit isbnuany State without very strong grounds will only be likely to 
injure a trade upon which they are largely dependent. Growers may rest 
assured that the officers of the Department are fully alive to the necessity tor 
Careful inspection of all imported fruit, and for this reason every case that 
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comes into the State is examined, and any suspicions fruit is condemned. 
Fortunately a number of the allseed fruit fly maggots were secured by In¬ 
spector Rowell at the market, and these have been hatched in the office, ploy¬ 
ing them to be those of one of the common vinegai flies which can be found m 
all places where decaying or fermenting fruit exists. 


The following Annual ConfeienceN of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
have been arranged:—Northern Branches, at Gladstone, on Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 10; River Murray Branches, at Mannum, on February 24 and Sfe. Ar¬ 
rangements for the South-Eastern Conference, to be held at Bordertown; the 
Southern Conference, at Strathalb^n; and the Northern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Conference have not yet been advised. It is earnestly hoped that the members 
of Branches will endeavour to attend the various Conferences in their respec¬ 
tive districts, as it is very disheartening to the organisers to have only a tew 
Branches represented. These annual gatherings can be made of considerable 
educational value to the produ<ers or the State. It rests entirely with the 
members of the Branches whether they are made so or not. 


The question of continuing to prohibit the sale of codlin moth infested 
fruit was considered recently in Cabinet, and in deference to the resolution 

S assed in the House of Assembly on -isovember o, 1902, the Government has 
eeidod not to prosecute persons selling infested fruit during the presont season. 
Early in the next session of Pailiament the Minister of Agriculture proposes 
to introduce a new Bill covering the treatment of all plant diseases with the 
exception of the phylloxera. This Bill has been prepared somewhat on the lines 
of the Tasmanian Codlin Moth Act. It throws the burden and expense of its 
administration on Fruit Boards, to be elected by fruit-growers within districts 
which will be defined by proclamation. With reference to codlin moth, the 
spirit of the Bill is in accord with the answers given pi the referendum recently 
taken amoug apple-growers. Early in the new year meetings will be called in 
the different fruit-growing districts wuth a view to considering the new Bill 
and suggesting alterations or amendments. Mr. Quinn will attend the meet¬ 
ings and explain its piovisions. The Minister wi!' then be in a position to 
bring before Parliament an amended Bill, which meets the views of the ma¬ 
jority, and which will safeguard the interests of the fruit industry. 


The Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce has fixed the wheat 
standard for the season 1903-4 at 61f lb. to the bushel. The records of the 
Chamber of Commerce do not go back further than 1888, but it is stated .by 
those engaged in the wheat trade that Gif ft), is the lowest weight that has 
ever been declared for South Australian grain. The low weight this year is 
entirely due to the very unusual prevalence of w r et weather during the harvest 
months. The weight of the f.a.q. sample in previous years has been as 
under • 1888, 64 ft.; 1889, 63 lb. : 1890, 62 lb. * 1891, 64 lb. ; 1892, 63 lb. 1893 
621 ft. 1894 . 63 ft. : 189o, 62J ft.: 1896, 63 ft.; 1897, 63 ft. • 1898, 62 ft.; 
1899, 63 ft., 1900. 63 ft.; 1901, 63 1b.; 1902, 62 ft.; 1903, 63 1b. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


The Offices of the Department of Agriculture are note situated in the 
Western Wing of the Jubilee Exhibition Building , North Terrace , Adelaide . 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau are invited when in town to call at 
the Office, The Library of Agricultural Literature vossessed by the Department 
can be consulted by anyone desirous of doing so during ordinary office hours. 
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for Agriculture of Victoria to 
—, and after visiting the localities where it was known to 
rt.he estimated the area of infested land to be nearly nine thousand acres. 

French states that it is now a question of eradicating this St. John’s 
rt, or of allowing many thousand acres of valuable land to be com¬ 
pletely ruined. 


plentiful on the main road, and on land on either side for a distance of 
gbput two and a half miles. In places it is very plentiful, covering patches 
several acres in area. I believe (the weed was first noticed about eighteen 
years ago in this loo&lity. Apparently it does not thrive except on fairly good 
ground, in elevated districts with a fair rainfall, as for years oast the Sturt 
Alvar has undoubtedly carried millions of seeds to the plains, where the plant 
IS practically unknown; and, besides, the poorer, sandy soil in close proximity 
to where the weed has been nourishing for years is almost free from it. 

It is. however, slowly but surely spreading throughout the district, and 
it can only be a matter of time for large areas of valuable land throughout the 
lulls becoming useless unless vigorous action is taken to destroy the weed. On 
the shallower soils the plant flowers when only about 18 in. in height, but m 
the better and moister ground it reaches a height of 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in., 
and makes a fairly large bush. Mr. French states that in Victoria Hypericum 
perforatum grows to a height of 8 ft. 

Besides smothering useful herbage, this Hypericum is decidedly injurious 
to stock. It is stated that it has a tendency to cause the cows to dry off early; 


scratching themselves. Mr. French states that in Victoria the plant causes 
anim als that partake of it to break out in sores. Medical botanies of early 
stars mention Hypericum perforatum, various healing properties being attri¬ 
buted to an oily substance obtained from the flowers. 

This weed has not yet been proclaimed under the Noxious Weeds Act, and 
there is therefore no power to compel landowners to destroy it. With the 
exnerienoe of Victoria in mind, and the fact that at present the plant is 
confined to limited areas, it will. I think, be admitted that every effort should 
be m§wte now to oope with it. Under ordinary circumstances these injurious 


objectionable characteristics are fully grasped, and their eradication then 
presents almost insuperable difficulties. Not always, however, is {this the 
ease. We might instance the Cape Tulip (Homerta collina), the dangerous 
character of which was pointed out many years ago: hut, unfortunately, no 
action was taken by Parliament when it occupied only limited areas of land, 


nod now It. ha* been declared a 
acres. It is sinuses 
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noxious weed it has full possession of many 
jfrto be hoped that this Hypericum will not 
fective measures are to be taken they must 
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pots this method of oombating it out of the question in such circumstances. 
Spraying the plants with soluble arsenical compounds while the growth is 
young would probably prove the cheapest and most effective way of extermi¬ 
nating them. This, however, would probably necessitate keeping stock off the 
land ror some time, though there should be very little risk of poisoning, as the 
arsenic would be very muoh diluted, and the operation would be performed 


early in spring, when grass is usually plentiful. 

Our illustration, which is portion of the branch of a vigorous plant sketch¬ 
ed nearly natural size, accurately depicts the general characteristics of the 
riant, and should enable any one to identify the plant without difficulty. 


WHAT TYPE OP MILK COW PAYS THE DAIRYMAN 

BEST? 

By G S. Thomson , F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Insthictor. 

Exhaustive expet iments to determine the most piofitable class or type of 
dairy cow have been conducted by the Department of Agriculture^ Canada, and 
the University of Wisconsin, USA. » 

The lepoit of the Canadian test has been published. It sums up m 
favour of tne grade cow, as follows*—“A grade or cross is more piofitable in 
the daily, as it is more profitable in the feeding court or byre, than a pure-breu. 
This fact is one of the great forces in maintaining the value of puie-bied stock. 
The breed which shows the best results when used for crossing puiposes is the 
most valuable breed.” 

In the Wisconsin trials the issue of a bulletin of eighty-eight pages gives 
a detailed account of over four years’ careful study into the merits of different 
classes of cows for milk and butter production and dual purposes. In all 
thirty-eight cows were selected from farms in the neighbouring districts of 
Wisconsin University, representing the pure and crossbred, Shorthorn, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Holstein, and one Red Poll. A thorough and careful lecord was 
kept of the leeding, milking, butter fat tests, weight of animals, m fact, no¬ 
thing was allowed to escape the notebook of the experimentalists to make the 
results complete and of the highest value to the producei. 

Type of Cows. 

The following is given in explanation of the diffeient types of milk tows 
in the experiment, and is well worth considering.— 

“No question concerning the dairy business has occupied moie of the 
attention of writers on dairy topics and investigators of problems connected 
with the economical production of dairy products during recent \ears than has 
that of the propel type or conformation of dairy cons touch expansions as 
dairy type, dairy temperament or tendencies, extreme dairy type, dual 
purpose type, beeftype, and beefy tendencies in cows have been in constant 
use everywhere of fSte in discussions of the best coy for the dairy. It is yell 
under these conditions to give some brief explanations as to the meaning of 
these terms as popularly understood, in order to lay a foundation for an intolli- 

r .t discussion 01 the results bearing on this subject yhich have been obtained 
us in this investigation. It may be said, in general, that all cows utilise 
the feed which they eat for one of two purposes * tor the production of milk or 
for an increase in live weight Cows which through hereditary tendencies and 
environment (including feed) have developed a capacity for transforming a 
large quantity of feed into milk, without at the same time utilizing for an 
increase in live weight anv of the feed supplied in excess of that required tor 
the sustenance of the animal, are known as dairy cows. Other cows, from 
influences of the same character acting in another direction, have s capacity 
for transforming their feed very largely into flesh and fat on thejT bodies, ana 
the milk produced by such cows is utilized entirely for the nourishment of their 
calves • these are termed strictly beef cows. We are not concerned m this dis¬ 
cussion or in this investigation with cows of the latter class, as we have had 
no representative of such cows in our herd. Between these two classes we 
find a large number of oowb that combine the characteristics of the dairy cow, 
in so far as a large production of milk is concerned, with those of beer cows, 
in that they produce calves which make profitable feeders for beef production. 
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Cowi belonging to this intermediate class are generally spoken of as dual pur¬ 
pose or fanners’ cows. Cows belonging to the dairy class proper, as above 
described, vary considerably in their conformation and characteristics, showing 
what is termed the extreme daily type and a large dairy type, which may 
blend imperceptibly into the dual purpose type. The first of these inductee 
small, much refined, and delicate dairy cows with a very spare habit of body. 
Most of such cows will be found in the Jersey, Guernsey, and Holstein breeds, 
and predominating in these breeds in the order named. This type of cows 
has been advocated very strongly during recent years as the ideal dairy cow. 
One of the reasons given for this position is that such cows are believed to 
possess the most strongly developed nervous organization, which is known to 
be intimately associated with a large capacity for transforming feed into milk. 
A careful Btudy of the individual characteristics of cows of large dairy produc¬ 
tion, belonging to the various types, will, however, disclose the fact that all 
large-producing dairy cows, whether of the dairy or the so-called dual-purpose 
type, possess this highly developed nervous organization in a marked degree, 
It will also be found that cows of a decidedly sluggish temperament are often 
found among small spare cows which can only be placed in the extreme dairy 
class. It is very difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between cows of 
the extreme dairy type and those of what may be termed the large dairy type, 
as well as between the other types that we have considered, as they naturally 
go gradually over into each other: but we shall presently see that there are 
characteristic differences in the Conformation of nearly all cows that decide with 
considerable certainty to which type they properly belong.” 

Feeding. 

With a herd representing cows of different breeds and types, food varying 
in weight and quality was required for each animal. It, therefoie, took a year 
before the demands of the individual cows were understood, coming as they aid 
from different districts and where they were treated under varying conditions. 
During the first year certain cows in the herd maintained a normal weight and 
gave a large and profitable return in nulk, while others receiving the same 
feed gained rapidlv in weight and produced only a small yield of milk. The 
second year the system of feeding was changed in such a way that each cow was 
given all the hay, silage, and other rough food that she would consume, and a 
sufficient amount of grain mixture adapted to her inherent tendencies, to pro¬ 
duce the largest milk flow possible without at the same time causing an appre¬ 
ciable increase in live weight. Stall feeding was conducted for nine months in 
the year. the remaining threo months the cows were put to pasture. This 
would naturally raise the cost of feeding, and severely test the payable aspect 
of the experiment. 


Variations in Annual Production. 

The production of the individual cow* varied considerably from year to 
year, ana in some cases these variations are due to fairly wetl understood 
causes. Of these the following are mentioned-—First. An unusually large 
yield during one lactation period is always certain to be followed by a relatively 
low yield in the next period . and, conversely, a cow is most likely to give a very 
large yield during a lactation period immediately following one of low produc¬ 
tion; Second. Cows which have not been highly fed or forced by heavy grain 
feeding are likely to respond with a larger preduction during their first Jacta¬ 
tion period under improved conditions of feeding than thev will in later 
lactation periods under similar conditions. Third. The influence of long- 
continued liberal feeding will in many instances bring about a development of 
the productive capacity of cows, and a gradual increase of production in the 
course of a number of yf^rs will be obtained even when there may be a con¬ 
siderable variation above and below the average from year to year. This is 
observed particularly in the case of young and middle-aged cows, as shown in 
the production from cows during successive years. Fourth. Marked varia¬ 
tions in the production of indmdual ecus from year to year may be caused by 
attacks of various diseases, lrjte Jnilk'4e*er, garget, retention ot afterbirth* or 
by accidents. •» * 

4?he Wisconsin experiments show that it does not follow that a small 
amount or a low cost of feed is always accompanied by a low yearlv production. 
jM peny instances a higher production was obtained from a smaller amount of 
or at a lower cost, or vice vena. In the case of two cows, the lowest 
production for the fouT years was obtained during the first year, when they ate 
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the most feed.. One of the two cows produced 42.64 lb. less butter tat than sh* 
did the second year, and her food cost $5.42 more. Another illustration shows 
that the cost of feed for a cow when throe years old was $30.97 for 350 days* 
the following year $29.87, while her yields of butter tat during the two years 
were 98 and 302 lb. respectively. For the first year, 1898*99, she was kept at 
a loss of $15.92. In 1899-00 she returned a profit of $47.35 over and above the 
cost of feed. 

The causes accountable for these changes were the thin condition of the 
cows at the commencement of tho test, and with heavy feeding the first year 
they were adding weight, and next year responded in milk and butter fat. 
But a continuation of the rich and abundant supplv of feed went too much 
to flesh, and decreased in production along dairy lines. 

The Honours List. 

A pure-bred Jersey and giade Shorthorn cairn* out best in the four years* 
test, with a net annual profit of £1(> appioxnnatoly lor milk and butter tat. The 
second pure Jersey on the list gave £14, and the second grade Shorthorn £13. 
Jersey No. 1 and 2 weighed 802 and 780 lb. respectively, while the two Short¬ 
horn grades scaled 1,185 and 1,118 lb. 

The Most Economic Cow. 

From the data presented and everything considered, says the report, cows 
representing the large dairy type aro clearly in the lead tor economic produc¬ 
tion of milk and butter fat. The results of over four years' work with powb of 
the extreme dairy type (Jerseys) not onlv failed to establish the claims for the 
superiority of cows of tins type over a much larger and apparently stronger 
dairy type, but clearly show that they arc not as large producers, nor aR profit¬ 
able dairy animals, as the latter. 

“That the extreme dairy type has been popular, at least in this State, is 
evinced, among other roasons, bv the fact that three of the cows selected tor 
the University herd at our solicitation by prominent dairymen in our State 
were lair representatives of this type of cows. Our investigations have been 
conducted under the most favourable conditions po “lble for this typo of cows. 
Tho stable m which they have been kept is considoied a model one as regards 
cleanliness, light, ventilation, and general comfort of the animals. Water is 
provided for them in the stalls, so that they are not exposed to inclement 
weather at anv time. They aro given the best of care and attention at all 
times, being fed liberally, kept during the hot, summer months in the cool, 
darkened barn, protected from sun and flies, and fed on various green feods and 
gram in summer, as well as protected from extreme cold in winter. In view 
of the ever-ineroasing demands on the part of dairymen for cows that will 
have endurance and ability to withstand disease as well ns great productive 
capacities, we do not hesitate to state that in our opinion it is not the part of 
wisdom for our dairymen to select the sfnall, refined cows, with a spare habit 
of body in an extreme degree, as the most desirable type of dairy cow. It 
has been shown that the Shorthorns ate smaller amounts of grain feed as well 
as roughage, in proportion to their average live weights, than did the repre¬ 
sentatives of any of the other breeds, the Guernsey coming second, while tne 
Holsteins and Jerseys are very nearly equal, with a slight difference in favour 
of the Jerseys." 

Attention is called to the fact that all large producers among the cows show 
remarkable uniformity in their great depth ana length of body, and in their 
large and strongly built frames, both of which characteristics aro indioative 
of great digestive capacity and power. , 

Speaking of the dual-purpose cow, the Wisconsin tests point out that the * 
dairy fanner must not expect the greatest profit from them in the proportion 
of milk and butter fat. It is clearly evident, however, writes the bulletin, 
that cows of this class will return a large profit over cost of feed consumed m 
the shape of dairy products, leaving out of consideration tho superior value 
of their calves for beef production. For the dairy farmer, however, the large 
type of dairy cow, and the particular breed suiting his fanev, and weighing, say, 
1,000 ft>. or more, will, we believe, everything considered, be found the most 
satisfactory. 
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OUR MILKING STOCK. 

By G. S. Thomson, F.R.8.E., Govxbnmbnt Dairy Instructor. 

The much-debated question of milking stock, brought before the meetings 
of the Agricultural Bureau during the past few months, has elicited sound 
criticism of the system of stock-raising practised on some dairy farms in South 
Australia, while it has at the same time testified to the good work done in all 
districts in the improvement of our dairy herds. 

It is gratifying to hear how favourably impressed farmers are with the 
Shorthorn creed ana its crosses, and I have not heard one contrary expression 
against the popularity and usefulness of the world-famous Durham. Keen 
interest has been centred in the discussions, and marked intelligence shown 
by many speakers on the most important phases of the subject. The spirit of 
the debate and conclusions now arrived at bear evidence of the thorough man¬ 
ner in which the farmers have put their experience and knowledge or cattle-, 
breeding to the most profitable account. 

It will be interesting to readers to know the minds of the farmers on this 
absorbing question, and those that have hitherto differed in their ideas as to 
breeding will have good reason to reconsider their views. The farmer has 
wisely evaded giving unanimous approval to one particular breed as best 
adapted for South Australia, and although reports have been circulated in 
support of different breeds and classes of stock, they have missed their object 
ana given more strength to the determination of tne farmer to uphold what 
has proved more adapted to his own district and purpose and returned the 
greatest monetary gain. The Shorthorn grade has won the premier position, a 
position held for a numbei ot years back m out good ds hying centres. The 
pure Shorthorn has been favoured in the finest districts ot the State and where 
cheesemaking is extensively carried on, yield of milk bqing the first considera¬ 
tion, The Short horn-Jersey has achieved a victory over all other crossbred 
stook, and when the views of the farmer are listened to there is certainly much 
to ootnmend its suitability for dairying purposes. In the more exposed areas 
and hilly parts in South Australia the Ayrshire claims keen admiration, and 
rightly so, lor she is peculiarly adapted to withstand conditions inoie destruc¬ 
tive to other breeds found here 

The object of the farmer has been to breed up to a pure strain, but he 
Contends that the difficulty and cost of procuring high-class sires and dams have 
proved to be the main difficulty m the improvement of his cows. All agree that 
grading the herd and raising the best from the best for dual purposes, and not 
orossing at random, is a step in the right direction. Illustrations of this are 
to be seen where splendid herds aie now depasturing on many farms formerly 
stocked with a poor, unprofitable, and nondescript class of cattle. Heie is an 
example ot what has been accomplished by an eminent breeder of milk cows *n 
England, and which bears out what the dairy farmer has been aiming at in 
South Australia, Writing to an agricultuial journal on the subject he says as 

& :—“Some years ago at Bearwood we had a cow, a cross between the 
and Shorthorn, but following most the Jersey breed. She was first 
prise in her class at the London Dairy Show, and took also a milking prise in 
addition to various prises at other shows. I mated her with a very heavy- 
fleshed Shorthorn bull, from extraordinary milking strain, and she produced 
in course of time three cow calves in succession, all of which took prizes at the 
London, Bath and West, and other shows. Although of grand shape and 
form, thev proved remarkablv heavy milkers and of excellent quality, thus 
showing that, although they all three took their sire’s immense frame, they still 
retained the dam’s milking powers, of which, I believe, the sire played his 
part.” The writer concludes:—“To please a lady’s or gentleman's eve and 
grace the park is one thing, but to pay rent and earn a living out of them is 
altogether another and more difficult matter.” 

At meetings attended bv the writer the thoughtful mind of the farmer 
had wandered over a big field looking well into the future, and issuing a note 
of warning got to push the heavy stock too much, as our climate and feed are 
•o peculiarly adapted to rapid fattening at a period when the milk flow is - 
moat in danger. He tells us not to develop flesh at the sacrifice of milk and 
butter fat, but should this happen the Jersey bull would be welcomed to regain 
the decaving propensities of the dam* herd. These remarks would apply more 
to the Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford breeds. A question and a sore point with 
some speakers rarely escaped debate at the farmers’ meeting, and that was 
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whether a difference existed in the ntiiking and fattening Shorthorn. Opinions 
proved to be oontrarv between the dairyman and the “bigger” farmer, the 
former believing in the existence of two strains, while the latter claimed to 
know better, that such was not the case, Shorthorns being equally prized tor 
their all-round, excellence as milk and beef producers. That the dairy fanner 
ie right is beyond dispute, but the distinction does not claim the same impor¬ 
tance now as it did thirty years ago. We must not, however, allow ourselves 
to be prejudiced t against the Shorthorn on that account, for attention to 
selection in breeding would soon overcome any existing danger. To show that 
a distinction in type is beyond contradiction, we find it most convincing to 
quote reliable authorities, and for this purpose I give what appears in an issue 
of The Scottish Farmer. The subject was given particular prominence in the 
paper, and is headed “Shorthorn Types.” 

Describing the Bates Shorthorns, or milking strain, the article leads: — 
“For animals of that class thousands of pounds were being paid, and thv.re 
was keen rivalry, not to say enmity, between their patrons and the patrons oi 
the more fleshy, thicker, shorter-legged,, but decidedly less stylish and more 
patchy Booth cattle. For well-nigh ten years now, however, there has been 
little fight in it, as the history of Shorthorns, alike in the showyard and the 
sale-ring, during that period is very much a record after record for CruickBhank 
(a beefy strain, bred by Cruickshank, Scotland). An important question is 
thereby suggested. Can the thick, shortde^ged, or what an American writer 
calls the ‘pony’ type of cattle unaided maintain its supremacy P Must there 
not be a reversal to some extent to cattle of greater style* although less 
fleshy? And is the ‘ pony ’ type by itself consistent with dair.wng properties, 
or even good milking powers?” 

Truth usually lies in the middle, and while we cannot agree that every 
Scottish Shorthorn cow is deficient in milking properties, it is true that in 
respect of the shapes usually identified with lacteal fruitfulness the order in 
the Shorthorn world is: Cruickshank, good; Booth, better. Bates, best. Seve¬ 
ral attempts have been made to amalgamate the Cruickshank and Bates types, 
and alike at the bull sales and at the fat stock shows enough lias been said to 
warrant the beliet that, although violent, the cross has not been disappoint¬ 
ing. 

In another paper. The North British igriniltvnst of No\ember 4, the 
following extract, reprinted from The Times , is given under the heading ot 
“Shorthorns in Argentina”:—“The Argentine breeders have not resorted to 
any special strain of Shorthorns, but the tremendous impetus lately given to 
the dairy industry makes the milk strains, such as those of the Bates families, 
popular. At present the Cruickshank Shorthorns predominate largely The 
Shorthorn bulls sought bv the Argentine breeders must be short in tne leap, 
deep and long in the body, with a good head - special stress is laid on the 
head--full, wide chest, weil-laid shoulders, strong loins, and well-sprung ribs, 
covered with deep, mellow flesh, also full hindquarters. The colours mostly in 
favour are deep red and roan, the former preferably. Shorthorn coivs, especi¬ 
ally those known tq be good milkers, and heifers of approved milking and 
beef antecedents, are very much in request. Last year all pedigree cows, even 
inferior and old ones, were sold at very good prices. There is a buyer, it is 
asserted, for every Shorthorn cow, not necessarily a choice specimen, but of 
good type and antecedents. To secure top prices, however*, cows must be 
strong in the hindquarters, and possess unmistakable beef qualities.” 

Crossing of milking stock has been very intelligently debated by the dairy 
* farmers, and expressions of regret have been heard and apologies made tor 
transgressing by the use of inferior bulls iff their herds, in place of employing 
animals of pure breed from heavy milking strains. Unanimous opinions 
favour the first cross, and correctly so, for the fanners’ experience has demon¬ 
strated that the same reliance cannot be placed on the progeny following^. 

In the discussion on breeds of the more beefy type the Aberdeen-Angus 
for dairying purposes was without a supporter, the meat-producing properties 
of the breed Being insufficient to compensate for loss of milk on the dairy farm. 
The black skin is not a dual-purpose cow in the general sense of the word, and 
} suggestion made at one of the meetings to use crosses of the Aberdeen-Angus 
failed to elicit support, the oonsensus of feeling being against the resultant 
progeny. The Doddies were also, shown to be changeable of temper, incurring 
trouble and annoyance both in the paddocks and milking bails. The Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle are world famous for their rare quality of beef, and a cross with 
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the Shorthorn has turned out remarkably successful in Scotland, where so 
much fat stock is reared annually for the English markets. 

The Hereford breed was not overlooked at our meetings, and although one 
or two interested persons demonstrated that heavy milkers were common 
on some farms, it was generally accepted that the Hereford possessed more of 
the characteristics of fat cattle. There are payable milkers in every herd of 
cows, but a good return in milk and butter from an Aberdeen-Angus or a 
Hereford ana the occurrence of an extraordinary yield of flesh in a crossbred 
Jersey are not calculated to make us select the Aberdeen-Angus as the best 
cow for milking purposes and the Jersey for beef production. Where skill m 
breeding is brought into force the farmer can through time change the in¬ 
herited properties of his Herefords to meet his demands for milk and flesh 
combined. The explanation of this made it clear to the practical mind how 
changes are wrought in the Shorthorn strains, but a blending so to speak of the 
extreme dairy cow and tho beefy animal was particularly favoured by a large 
section of dairy farmers. 

It is claimed for tho Hereford that he is hardier than the Shorthorn, being ■ 
better adapted for poor parts of tho country, but in better districts steers of 
the Hereford breed do not fatten so readily, and the Shorthorn produces a 
heavier, finer-grained animal. 

The Jersey is not a dual-purpose animal, and that is one great drawback 
to her popularity amongst milk suppliers In good country, where the raising 
of beef in conjunction with milk gives the highest profit the Jersey is out 
of it. But, on the other hand, where the farmer has tried and failea in the 
breeding of heavy stock, climatic conditions and market being in favour of the 
extreme daily type, the lngh-grade Jersey would be found more suitable. We 
are not going to dispense with the Jersey. It would have bad results if we 
did, and those having a knowledge ot butter production can readily value her 
special purposes for tho dairy. Tno cows arc right in their right place, and it 
is the duty of the farmer to keep them there. 

Conclusions Arrived At. 

1. That the purebred Shorthorn sire improves the dairying propensities of 
a herd more than any other breed . that the value ot his progeny out of inferior 
cows is higher for yield of milk, height and quality of flesh. 

2. The large dairy type of cow is preferred to the extreme dairy type, and 
the dual-purpose cow is more adapted for town dairying and m good districts 
where chee&emaking is carried on and the meat market good 

8, Crossbred bulls have been condemned as having lowered the standard of 
our milking stock, and the difficulty and expense in obtaining good sires has 
been a great obstacle to improvement in our herds. 

4. Grading or selection will pay tho farmer handsomely, but to rear calves 
from the unprofitable cows and where breed cannot be described and tho bull 
unworthy of a place on the farm, is money thrown away. 

5. Aim at a strain of cows to suit conditions of district, demand for milk 
or cream, and market for beef. 

6. Do not put much faith in crosses after the first or second calf, unless 
the herd is a high-class one. 

7. The Jersey cow is an extreme dairy tvpe, and is valuable for adding 
milking vigour to herds deficient in this respect. 


NOTES FOR FACTORY MANAGERS. 

DEFECTS IN CHEEBEMAK1NO. 

By G. S. Tkomson, F.R.S.E., Government Dairy Instructor. 

Ha ving,bten engaged in the making of cheese at different factories during 
the past two months, I have made enquiries into existing defects in flavour ana 
texture of the product. 

.. Reports received complain of a toughness in the cheese when a few weeks 
:>Jd t ana * flit of flavour in the ripe article. Samples received from fac¬ 
tories imstrftt* that excess of acid has been developed, and the characteristics 
it tine mm dWf the need for more cooking in the vat. Visits to factories 
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verified this conclusion, and the injury and loss occasioned to cheese have been 
found to arise principally from the want ot necessary plant und assistance to 
the cheesemaker. In many instances managers arc found grappling with 
difficulties of this kind, which are of a very serious nature, making it almost 
impossible for the most experienced and trusted hand to produce a first-rate 
cheese. In the manufacture of cheese the attendance of the manager is 
urgently required from first to last, and nothing should be allowed to distract 
his attention from the vat. This is not the case with the majority ot fac¬ 
tories, as managers are expected to superintend and tak.^ part in every 
operation, instead of leaving less important work in the hands of an assistant 
during the cheesemaking season. At critical moments in the manufacture of 
cheese the maker is called away, leaving the valuable curd to the mercy ot a 
fast-increasing acid. What is the result ? The quality of the cheese suffers 
permanent injury—his five or ten minutes’ absence has been the cause of his 
missing to exercise at the right moment a change in working necessary to the 
production of a choice flavour in the cheese. In thiR way hundreds of pounds 
are lost to the factory, which it might have been saved at the cost of an inex¬ 
pensive addition to plant and more help to the manager. 

I would recommend to cheosoinakers to be better prepared to deal with 
curd when the proper degice ot acidity has developed, and unless fast milk 
is under treatment do not check the acid throughout the working process. 
Running off the whey as rapidly as possible and scoopling out the well-drained 
curd into the cooler are factors of the highest importance to cheesemaking. 
Dependence upon a small siphon to drain the whey from a vat is a most 
objectionable feature, and is undoubtedly responsible for serious injury to the 
curd. Attention to this is urgently wanted. 1 would further point out that 
stirring the curd in the vat for a longer period is necessary, fiftv minutes to 
ono hour bomg absolutely required to produce the best effect on the texture 
of the curd and good quality of the cheese. A watchful eye on the develop¬ 
ment of acid in the vat as the curd lies at rest, and frequent tests made with 
the hot iron, guide the cheesemaker when to set his siphon at work. In fac¬ 
tories in England and the Continent great stress is given to this operation, and 
not a second is lost to effect a hasty removal oi the whey. Two lads me re¬ 
quired to scoop the curd into the cooler instead of one, while the manager 
attends to the more important duty of stirring and piling the curd. Speed 
is also wanted hero, ana the sooner the matting is over the better for an even 
distribution of acid. With a cuid that has been well looked after no rubbing 
is wanted, stirrine being wisely preferred to save loss of fat and crushing or 
the curd, which follows the former practice. After careful piling, with the 
necessary amount of aoidit\. put tnc curd through the mill as fast as the 
machine will take it. Like the running off of the whey, time must not be lost 
here, otherwise the green cheese will be made up of quantities ot curd varying 
in degree of acid, having an effect on the evenness of ripening and colour ot 
the cheese. 


' Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wednes¬ 
day, December 9, 1903, there being preseut Messrs. J. Miller. A. Molineux, F. 
Krichauff, Col. Rowell, C.B., G. R. Laffer, T. K. Yelland, B. Basedow, R. Mar¬ 
shall, J. W. Sandford, and H. V. Pridmore. 

The Minister of Apiculture advised that at the request of the Council lie 
had instructed the Principal of the College to undertake experiments on a 
moderate scale in the cultivation of saltbush. Some discussion on the diffe¬ 
rent varieties of saltbush took place. Mr. Molineux also referred to the great 
value as a standby during drought of the sheaoak. He regretted this tree was 
not appreciated and protected as it should be. 

The Secretary read results of the sessional examinations at Rose worthy 
during the past year, and considerable discussion took place. It was resolmi 
that the Hon. Minister be asked to obtain from Professor Towar a report' on 
the results of these examinations, which the Council consider very unsatisfa*> 
tory. 

The Minister intimated that the question of providing additional sleeping 
accommodation at Roseworthy.for the students would receive consideration 
when the necessity for the same was more clearly shown. 
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Some discussion took place qn the question of rust-resisting wheats, and 
it was resolved to ask Mr. R. Marshall to supply a list of such wheats indicating 
the varieties suitable to different districts. Professor Towar to be asked tor 
report on varieties grown at the College Farm. 

Mr. Laffer referred to the question of the sale of codim moth infested 
fruit. He thought the Government should indicate what oourse they in¬ 
tended to take this season. Last year, although the Department kept the 
Inspectors visiting the orchards, people were allowed to sell infested fruit with¬ 
out restriction, the consequence being that the money spent on inspection was 
simply thrown away. It was only fair to all that growers should snow their 
position, and ho moved —“That in the opinion of this Council the Govern¬ 
ment should indicate at an early date whether they proposed to permit of the 
tmresti icted sale of codlin moth fruit ” This was carried unanimously. 

Borne discussion took place on the question of the standard sample of 
wheat for the season, and, in reply to a question, the Secretary stated that 
the Chamber of Commerce did not communicate with the Council in respeot 
to this matter Mr Yelland said he would like to see a fixed standard adopted 
for all the exporting States. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches Port Broughton. Mr. W. Excell, Hawker, Mr. W. Lindsay; 
Orroroo, Mi H. Robertson, Yorketown, Messrs. J. Anderson, jun., and R T. 
Sabine, Nata'wirte, Mi. M. J. Malone. Renmark, Messrs L Despard and U. 
B. Ogtlvie 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By D Tow mi. Principal Aghiculti ral College 
Harvest Rebvlts. 


of the yields of the crops and the results of the experiments, but enough is 
known to assure us that better yields were realised than was anticipated. The 
Gluyas whaat is giving the highest yield in grain, followed by Fan, College 
* nd King’s -Early m the order named. In the test for yield of 
c?? 8 Imperial heads thelist, followed in order by Leak’s Rustproof, College 
Selection, Majestic, King’s Early, and Defiance " 

The bay is secured in two large stacks at “The Island,” one at Flett’s, and 
one in No. 8, near the barn. According to measurement, there is nearly 500 
tons m the four stacks.. As the hay from the large fields was not weighed an 
accurate figure of the yields cannot be given, vet conservative estimates of the 
jeturn frmn The Island and Flett’s, based on the measurement weight of 

P er acre * while the yields of hay fiom 
fields Nos. o and 8 will fall short of If tons per acre. 

j ..1“ th S experiment in “The Wand” field, where College Selection wheat, 
drilled and croBs-drillwi, was compared with College Selection cross-drilled with 
P*fi» n0 *; the result., for a small measured area, gave 5,989 ft. of hay per acre 
JSrtbeOolleg. Selection alone, and 5 17X ft. per acre for the College 7 Section 

xtv®? “* y tfhen as a fair average fm the 

yield of that portion of The Island” where the College Selection was sown. 

ThUSSBING Oi-mutions. 

• . A )l °i acres ofoats, and 80 acres of wheat were out 

with binders tadthreshed. The remainder of the grain was secured with 
strippers add 'harvesters. While stripping the grain proves a very efficient 
md riund way of semiring the grain, the results from Wding and thr eshing 
have tins year hem the more satisfactory. We began cutting and stooking the 
°rop as soon as the grain was past the deuah state, and continued until the 
whole crop was cot. In fact, about 40 acres that had been left for the stripper 
were later on cut and threshed. 
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One particular advantage of this, method of harvesting lies m tho tact that 
every kernel of the grain and all of the straw is saved. We haul the crop 
direct from the stock to the thresher. Here the grain is threshed and secured 
in three grades, and the straw is separated from the chaff. Since the College 
has owned the oil engine and straw press the straw has gone direct from the 
thresher to the press. This year we have thus secured about 90 tons of bright, 
dean straw, which has already found market at a price nearly equal to that 

r dd for hay in this locality. Throughout the threshing season we worked from 
a.m. until 8 p.m., and our highest record for a single day was 177 bags ot 
barley. A hundred bags of wheat per day is considered a good long day's 
record. We find that about 42 per cent, of the unthreshed crop comes out in 
the straw. 

Nearly 1,400 bags have been filled with grain—all grades included. The 
highest field average was 40 acres of College Selection in Flett’s, which yielded 
a little over 24 bushels per acre. From 96.25 acres of barley in Dahlitz field 
we secured 1,766.54 bushels of grain, 112.9 bushels of which was graded as 
seconds. The gross yield, however, averaged 48.73 bushels per acre. 

The Silo. 

The College dairy herd is now receiving silage from the silo which was 
filled fourteen months ago. Last summer the feed came on before we had 
finished the last silo, ana accordingly the silage was darefully re-covered and 
allowed to remain. The covering was removed this season and fresh silage 
put in to the depth of (j or 7 ft. to fill the cavity. Both the new and the old 
silage have come out in splendid condition, neither being injured in the least. 
Since beginning to feed silage the cows have shown an increase in the flow ot 
milk, and their coats show a very healthy, sleek appearance. 

Fodder Crops. 

Lucerne.-—A portion of the lucerne patch has ben irrigated, and is now 
showing a strong, healthy growth. The heavy summer rams have favoured 
this crop, and the unirrigatea portion will furnish us one good summer cut. 

llape and Kale.-‘-On May 19 equal areas of ground—about two acres— 
were sown to rape and kale respectively, and each made a favourable growth 
during the winter. The rape was sown broadcast with a Cahoon hand seeder, 
using 4 lb. of seed per acre. The kale was sown in 16-in. drills, with an ordi¬ 
nary grain drill having every alternate spout closed. The rape came on more 
rapidly at first, and the more forwara plants sent up seed stalks early in Sep¬ 
tember. On October 8 50 sheep were turned into each plot. Those put m 
the rape weighed 4,000 ft>., and those in the kale 8,700 lb. At the end of five 
weeks the sheep were again Weighed, tho rape having produced a net gain of 
261 lb. of mutton, and the kale 268 lb. At this time, however, the rape had 
so far advanced in the production of stems and seeds that it was impossible to* 
feed the sheep there longer. The 50 sheep were returned to the kale, 
where they remained untilDeoember 24, when they were removed. Through¬ 
out the eleven weeks they maintained splendid condition, being in better form 
at the end of the period than at the beginning. The kale stalks have pro- 
duoed an enormouB amount of leaves, but are now flowering. The stems are 
healthy and vigorous, although entirely stripped of their leaves,' and there is 
every prospect that they will throw out more leaves and afford more feed m 
the course of a few weeks. , It might be said that the rape figured somewhat 
at a disadvantage in this experiment, as a portion of it was in close proximity 
to a row ofgum trees. Added to this is the fact that it was not pastured early 
enough. Had we turned in the sheep before flower stems were formed, there is 
reason to believe that a more prolonged growth might have been secured. Of 
the two methods of seeding, the drilling appeared to be the more satisfactory, 
as the plants grew more vigorously, leas seed was used, and the sheep found 
footpaths between the rows without walking on the plants. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ehowe the rainfall for the month of Peoamber, 1908 


Adelaide 

1*16 

Menoora 


1*05 

Hawker 

Cradook > 

2*74 

0*38 

Hoyleton 

BaUkUva 


0*71 

1*27 

Wileoo 

0 85 

Port Wakefield 


1*57 

Gordon 

2*48 

Saddleworth 


1*71 

Quorn 

0*99 

Marrabel 


1*15 

Port Auguste 

1*29 

Riverton 


1*60 

Port Germain 

0*58 

Tarlee 


0*79 

Port Pirie 

0*80 

Stockport 


0*82 

Crystal Brook 

1*06 

Haraley Bridge 


2*96 

Port Broughton .. 

1*19 

Kapunda 


1*19 

Bute 

1 61 

F reeling 


2T7 

Hammond 

1*16 

Stockwell 


2*09 

Bruce 

060 

Nuiiootps 


1*68 

Wilmington 

1*34 

Augastou 


1*21 

Melrose 

090 

Tanunda 


2*41 

Booleroo Centre . 

1*73 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 


2*49 

Wirrabara 

119 


2*05 

Applla 

1*88 

Roseworthy 


1*99 

Laura 

roe 

Gawler 


3*01 

Caltowie 

0 97 

Smithfield 


1*08 

Jamestown 

1*10 

Two Wells 


1-40 

Gladstone 

0*71 

Virginia 


1*67 

Georgetown 

106 

Salisbury 


1*57 

Narridy 

Red hi 11 

1 *38 

1 79 

Tea Tree Gully 
Magill 


2*00 
2 01 

Koolunga 

1*07 

Mitcham 


1*04 

Carneton 

0*59 

Crafers 


2*13 

Eurelia 

0 90 

Clarendon 


2*50 

Johnsburg 

0*68 

Morphett Vale 


0*71 

Orroroo 

1*65 

Noarlunga 


0*70 

Black Rock 

1*16 

Willunga 


0.87 

Petersburg 

0*59 

Aldinga 


0*96 

Ycm gal a 

0*71 

Norman ville 


1*27 

Terowie 

0 37 

Yankalilla 


114 

Yarcowie 

0*25 

Eudunda 


1*80 

Hallett 

0*63 

Truro 


1*01 

Mt. Bryan 

0*60 

Palmer 


0*45 

Burra 

0*96 

Mount Pleasant 


0 95 

Snowtown 

1 *16 

Blumbers 

Gumeracna 


2*20 

Brinkworth 

0*84 


2*32 

Blyth 

1*54 

Lobethal 


1*48 

CUre 

0*99 

Woodside 


1*07 

Min taro Central .. 

1*04 

Hahndorf 


1*87 

Watervale 

2*16 

! Naime 


0*95 

Auburn 

2 44 

Mount Barker 


1*42 


Rohunga 
Macolesfield 
Meadows 
Strathalbyn 
Callington 
Lenghorne’s Bridge 
Milang 
Wallaroo 
Kadina 
Moonta 
Green’s Plains 
Maitland 
Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton 


1*1 

1-42 

1*35 

0*47 

0*76 

0*89 

0*49 

1*22 

1*70 

2*17 

1*30 

0*90 

0*96 

0*75 

0*99 

0*64 


Stansbury 1 *06 

Warooka .. 0*45 

Yorketown .. 0 86 

Edithburg .. 0*91 

Fowler’s Bay .. 0*60 

Streaky Bay .. 0*36 

Port Elliston .. 0*17 

Port Lincoln 1 *26 


Cowell ... ..0 96 

Queenschffe 2*43 

Port Elliot .. 0*82 

Goolwa .. 0*47 

Meningie 0*51 

Kingston 0*78 

Robe .. 0*89 


Beach port 0*80 

Coonalpyn .. 2 54 

Bordertown .. 0*54 


Frances 0 78 

N&racoorle .. 0*74 

Lueindale .. 1 *02 

Penola .. 0*96 

Millicent .. 0*72 

Mount Gambier .. 1 *47 

Wellington . 0*47 

Murray Bridge .. 0 75 
Mannum .. 1 *18 

Morgan 1 *24 

Overland Corner.. 0 95 

Renmark 1 *16 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

8PRAY1MO FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

To the Editor. 

Sir—In the report in The Journal of Agriculture of meeting of Longwood 
Branch on Ootober 31 it was stated that Mr. E. J. Oinn tabled sampias of 
Gravenstein apples about the size of ordinary marbles. Also, in the same 
report, that spme of the delegates at the Cherry Gardens Conference thought 
Mr. Oinn Ijaa made a mistake when he stated in his paper that he sprayed this 
variety the second or third week in October, when the fruit was as large as 
marbles, with arsenate of soda. In common justice, it is only fair to the other 
delegates to the Conference to say I was the only member who expressed the 
opinion that he had made a mistake, and I am still of the Bame opinion. The 
date of the Conference was Ootober 6. After arriving home I examined the Gra- 
renstein apple trees in our locality, and found they were not in bloom, and 
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they did not come into full blossom until a week later, i.e., the second week in 
October As far as my experience goes—and 1 think, without boasting. I am m 
a position to say- -there is very little difference in the hills, on the eastern slope 
or the Mount Lofty Ranges at all events, between the times when certain fruits 
blossom, mature, etc. Resides, Mr. Oinn’s own statements do not quite agree. 
At the Conference he stated that when sprayed about the second or third week 
in October the fruit was about as big as marbles; at the meeting of the local 
Branch, which took place on October 31, the apples were only the size of ordi¬ 
nary marbles. Seeing that fruits of all kinds are more forward this season 
than last, if this variety of apples were the size stated early in October last 
year, they should have been somewhat larger at the same periods this year. 1 
should also like to point out that the Gravenstein is not the earliest varieix, 
there being several earlier than it. In reference to the question of the hatch¬ 
ing of codlin moths I would like to state that experience has proved con¬ 
clusively that what takes place under artificial conditions in connection with 
the codlin moth is a very poor guide as to what will take place under natural 
conditions. I am prepared to stand by the statement that spraying with any 
mixture for codlin moth in the hills on the eastern slope of Mount Lofty 
Ranges before the first or second week in November is a needless, useless waste 
of time and material.—Yours, etc. 

George Monks. 

' Forest Range. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford <fc Company report on January 1, 1904.— 

Agriculturists and pastoralists will with pleasure always look back on me 
year 1903, it having been to them one of the most favourable, for the long 
urought broke up at the beginning ot the year, and each succeeding month 
almost excelled its predecessor in the splendid rainfall recorded. Even Decem¬ 
ber, which is invariably dry, has had so much broken weather that harvesting 
has boon delayed, and reports are to hand from several districts ot some dam¬ 
age through rain, especially to the Hay ; but as the Wheat yield and other crops 
are heavy, taking it all round, farmers this season ha*o fitulc to complain of. 
Meanwhile, pastoralists report plenty of feed and water, their only regret 
being that during such a bountiful time stock is not more numerous. 

Amongst the mercantile community it was generally considered that a 
heavier volume of trade would have been put through for December, but they 
now report rather a dull month, and at no time did business approach the 
semblance of a spurt. 

Metals. —In Silver and Lead there has been very little alteration in quo¬ 
tations since our last, whilst Copper has fluctuated somewhat, but is now re¬ 
ported firm. Tin shows an advance of close up to £10, with market still hard¬ 
ening. _ 

Bkkaostuffs. —The European markets during the month declined, and sales 
of cargoes of Wheat made to U.K. were as low as 29s. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, prices have again advanced, and the last cargo is reported as being sold 
at 30s. lid. per 480 lb. As is usual during December the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce fixed a standard sample of wheat for the season, but the quality ot 
those forwarded was very disappointing, red rust and heavy rains during har¬ 
vest having done more damage than was anticipated. The standard was fixed 
at 01* It)., the lowest on record. In consequence of the broken weather there 
has been no rush of wheat on the market, and shippers have had as much as 
they could do to fill their December engagements. On account of the low'' 1 * 
rates in the European market values here declined till 2s. l()d. at any of the 
shipping ports was as much as could be obtained. Now, however, values arc 
firmer* In Millers’ Offal, Pollard has met with ready sale, but there has been 
no great demand for Bran. As prices m all uhe elates are ruled by European 
values, the same conditions prevailed in Victoria and New South Wal<v*. in 
forage lines, chaffcutters mostly predict trouble, in the future, as many of the 
districts report damage to hay crops from the rains, but as the feed throughout 
Australia is plentiful, there nas been no interstate export trade. Shipping quo¬ 
tations for Chaff, therefore, are only nominal. Local business in this Tine is 
also quiet, and in Feeding Grains the market is quite stagnant, with almost 
record low rates for Oats being quoted. Malting Baidey.—This is raised m 
the later districts, and maltsters, have scarcely yet started buying for the 
season. 
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Rich man’s Creek, November 2. 

P Bison'— Messrs. Freebairn (chair), F. H. and J. H. Lehmann, J. and J. 
S. McSkimming, Knox, Searle, Roberts, Knauerbase, Mattner, Nicholson, H. 
and J. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Wieds.— Members favoured the iceolant being declared a noxious weed. 
Poppies were reported by several members to be becoming bad in the ^heat- 
fields. A weed with a purple flowei was also spreading. 


Mannum, November 18. 

Present— Messrs. Preiss (chair), Haby, Scott, Schulze, and Schuetze 
Conference.— It was resolved to hold the Annual Conference of River 
Murray Branches at Mannum on February 24 and 25. All the surrounding 
Branches of the Bureau are requested to assist in making the Conference a 
success. 


Watervale, November 30. 

Present —Meters. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobels, Croft, Ashton, Soovell, 
Holder, Treloar, Perrin, Solly, Hunter, E. W. and 0. H. Castme (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Show.— It was decided to hold the annual show of products of the 
district early m autumn, 1904. 

Bureau Management.— Mr. E. E. Sobels read a paper on this subject, m 
which he strongly urged members individually to take a personal interest m 
the work of the Branch, and so increase its value to the district. He favoured 
increasing the limit ot membership to twenty, instead of fifteen, where the 
population of the district warranted it Sometimes it is asked, “What good 
does the Bureau do?” The answer to this question must depend in eieiy 
instance upon the members of each Branch. There could be no question that 
the Bureau had been largely responsible for the many advancements in agricul¬ 
tural practices that had been made in South Australia of late years 


Eudunda. November 30. 

Present— Messrs. Weil (chair). Seiber, Walter, Kluske, Krummel, J. A., 
E. J., and J. Pfitzner, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Each of the membeis tabled samples of wheat, baile\, etc., 
some splendid specimens being shown Members found rust generally most 
pronounced on uch, heavy crops of whoat, especially where stable manure had 
been applied Marshall’s No. 8 wheat was found to resist or escape damage 
by rust. 


Koolunaa, December 3. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (cliaii), Shipway, Sandow, Lawry, Button, 
"Jose, Atkinson, Cooper, Burgess, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds. —The Noxious Weeds Acts w*ere discussed at length, and 
various defects pointed out. Members stated that under the present law it was 
not difficult for anv person to eon\ mce the presiding Magistrate that he was 
doing his best to destroy the proclaimed weeds, and so escape punishment. 
They thought the Act should be so amended that those who failed to take 
reasonable steps to carry out the law should be punished. Several members 
blamed the larger landholders for not doing their duty in respect to noxious 
weeds. Mr*Button tabled plant growing quite close to the ground, with long, 
silvery, green leaves, which were covered with prickles. This weed was 
quite unknown to members.—[The specimen tabled is Cirtium acaule, or the 
stemleHs horse thistle. It is an introduced weed; has been proclaimed under 
the Noxious Weeds Act. m some parts occupies considerable areas of land, and 
where particularly luxuriant practically covers the soil.—Em] 
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Ren mark, December 3. 

Present —Messrs. Showell (chair), Kelly, Cole, Millar, Huggins, J&eneste, 
and Evans (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Pest. —The Hon. Secretary reported that a large green “hopper” 
was doing considerable damage to aprioot fruit. He tabled specimens or the 
insect, and also ©f badly damaged green fruits.—[Mr. J. G. O. Temper states 
that this is a species of Taeniomenu , and is allied to the locusts. If these in¬ 
sects are numerous spraying with some arsenical compound would prove the 
most effective remedy, but in this case the fruit is too nearly mature to make 
it advisable to use any poisonous preparation of this character.—E d.] 

Fertilisers. —Considerable discussion took place on the question of fer¬ 
tilisers for orchard work. 


Wllmlnffton, December 2. 

Present -Messrs. Slee (chair), Maslin, Schuppan, Zimmerman, Lauter- 
bach, Broadbent, Bauer, Noll, Robertson, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and a large 
number of visitors. , 

Dairying.- -Mr. G. S. Thomson, the Dairy Instructor, gave an interesting 
address on dairy breeds of cattle, their managment, etc. A large number oi 
questions weie asked, and a hearty vote of thanks accorded Mr. Thomson for 
his addiess. 


Rhine Villa, December 4. 

Present -Messrs. Payne (chair), Farey, H. Mickan. Schick, Lewis, Hec- 
ker, H. Mickan, jun.. W .T. and J. W. Yigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Manure Experiments.— Meeting ivas hold at residence of Messrs. J. W. 
and W. T. Vigar, for purpose of inspecting experimental plots. Plot manured 
with 60 R). mineral super promised equally as well as where 100 lb. of super had 
been used. Both had suffered slightly trom hot winds, but the wheat on the 
unmanured land being latei in coming into ear had escaped injury. Phos¬ 
phate powder appeared to be as good as the super, but the Reliance phosphate 
crop was not so promising Where Thomas phosphate and ordinary quicklime 
had been applied the crop was a little behind even the unmanured land, but 
the heads were filling splendidly. A number of plots of unmanured wheats 
were inspected. These were selections made from a small plot of Manitoba 
wheat. Moat of them were too late for this district, but one was very pro¬ 
mising. being earlier than Purple Straw, and carrying a nidfc club head. 


Flnnlss, December 7* 

Present— Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rvst-resisting Wheats. —Considerable discussion took place on thiB sub¬ 
ject. Members consider it advisable to always sow a portion of the crop with 
rust-resisting wheats. * 


• Mount Compass, December 12. 

Present -Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Arthur, Gowling, Good, Klauss, Decaux, 
Slater, Sweetman, F. and H. McKinley (Hon. Sec.). 

Botfly. —Members report the hone botfly was very troublesome this season 
in the district. 

Potato and Onion Production.—A long discussion on this subject took 
place. 
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Ofietree Hill# December 3. 

Present Messib. J. Bowman (chair), G. Bowman, Blaukhaui, liould, Ho¬ 
garth, W. ami E. A. Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Bee.). 

Wheats At Adelaide Show.- Circular irom Royal Agricultural Society on 
this subject Was discussed. Member consider tho conditions somewhat compli- * 
cated, white the clause requiring the exhibitor to hold 50 bags tor inspection 
Would involve oohsiderabie risk ot loss. 4 

Weeds. —A member stated that a weed with a blue flower, and glowing to 
a height ot about 18 in., had appeared on his land, and he thought tho seods 
came in the wool ot a mob ot sheep he had purchased. The plant appeared 
quite harmless. j[lt a specimen m flower is sent to tho Department ot Agricul¬ 
ture the question ot the harmlessness or otherwise ot the weed could easily bo 
determined.—ith.j The stemless horse thistle had been very pientitul in the 
neighbourhood. Generally it was considered a sate practice to cut up and 
destroy all suspicious growths that appear on the farm. 

Farming. —Mr. Kelly was questioned on matters pertaining to tarni opera¬ 
tions. For hay he tound Majestic a good variety, it should be cut on the 
green side, as it lost weight in maturing. tie tound King’s Early quickly 
deteriorated, but other varieties might suffer equally it seed was not changed 
frequently. Majestic was rust-resisting, and stood up well, but moiol> as a 
rust-resisting wheat ho had nothing do bettor than Marshall’s No. 3. De had 
a mixed crop ot this and White Tuscan, and, while the latter showed lust very 
plentifully, tho former was quite dean. Mr. Hogarth stated that he had grown 
Majestic for tour successive years without securing new' seed, and the last crop 
was the best. The new hybrid wheats were almost certain to deteriorate with¬ 
out continuous selection. Mr. Kelly did not think it would pay to apply more 
than 1U0 ib. per acre ot phosphates in this district. Wet soil required more 
manure than dry soil. Ho thought that a mixturo ot mineral supor and bone- 
dust would be a good manure, as tho bonodust would give lasting power to 
the manure. He had mixed Adelaide Chemical Works wheat manure and 
mineral supei at tho rate of two parts of tho former to one of super, anu 
harvested a thirty-bushel crop from the land treated. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions lie considered drilling seed and manure together would give tho host 
crop, but as favourable conditions at seeding time were a groat factor in the 
suciess ot the crop it might bo more profitable whore large areas were dealt 
with to dull in the manure first and broadcast the seed when the ground was 
in good condition. It the land was moist enough he liktnl to sow m May, pro¬ 
vided the weeds were well started, but it was better to wait till June than 
to have the young wheat plant smothered. The nature of the soil must regulate 
the depth to fallow. Fallowing should be done as early as possible. Clayey soil ' 
should get as much cultivation as possible, but not so witn limestone country. 
The fallows should be worked attei every rain, but ho would not go deeper than 
2k in. He strongly advocated pickling the seed as a safeguard against smut. 


Gladstone, December 5. 

Present Messrs. Bray ley (chair), Bond, Tunbridge, McDonald, and 
Wornum (Hon. Bee.). 

Soil Fertility. Under the auspices ot this Branch Professor Tow nr visit¬ 
ed the district on November (5 and gave a very interesting address on '‘Soil 
Fertility,” a good number ot visitors in addition to members ot the Branch 
being present. 

Conference. —Arrangements for holding forthcoming Conference of the 
Northern Branches of the Bureau at Gladstone early in 1904 were left to the 
officers. 

a Greater 
. . „ f recognised 

_ _„ South Australia 

was to be carried on upon paying lines, and that any man who expects to make 
much money out of wheatgrowiug alone will come to grief, unless he has been 
porn under a particularly lucky star. Although the necessity for mixed farm¬ 
ing is partially recognised, taking .the farmers generally, beyond keeping a few 
cows, sheep, and poultry, depend almost entirely—probably to too great? an 
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•stent—upon wheathrowing. If possible it would certainly be wiser to grow a 
variety of crops, bo that if any one fails there would still be others to depend 
upon for some return. As a comparative newcomer to the district he would be 
glad to know what other crops had been grown, under what conditions, and 
with what results? He thought Jt had been demonstrated that oats will 
succeed well here even in dry seasons. Last year was the driest they had eft- 
experienced, yet on fallowed land they obtained a return of six bags per acre 
of Algerian oats; and this year, on stubble lancb they secured two tons per 
acre of oaten hay. He had noticed a number of farmers this year were growing 
oats rather extensively. That their horses will do much better upon a mixed 
diet there could be no question, and a change occasionally from wheaten to 
oaten hay or chaff will prove beneficial. As wheat seems to do well after oats, and 
vice versa, it is probable that stubble land can still be profitably cropped; at 
least, his short experience led him to that conclusion. Barley also might 
receive more attention. The grain is excellent for pigs, and the straw has 
better feeding value than either oaten or wheat straw. Its heavy yield makes 
it well worth growing. From land which last year gave 17 bushels of wheat 
per acre they reaped this year over 11 bags of Cape barley per acre. This has, 
of course, been a very favourable season, but he heard of yields up to 7 bags 
last season. He considered the district well adapted to the production ot 
barley on a large scale, and there was no reason why the district should not 
produce enough pigs to wan ant the erection of a bacon-curing factory. Field 
peas would, he thought, do’ well. They mako the best of feed for pigs, and im¬ 
prove the ground for cereal crops. This year he had eight acres under peas, 
and had every promise of a good return, but the dry spell in October and a raid 
by caterpillars brought about almost a complete failure. He hoped next season, 
by planting earlier, to have better results. He had grown a quarter 
of an acre of suede turnips, and thought they would do well in this district, but 
it was questionable whether they could be turned to any great profit. Although 
he had not tried them, yet he thought rape, canary seed, and linseed would 
probably pay to grow in suitable localities Rome discussion ensued. Mr. 
Brayloigh bad not been successful in growing oats He bad grown good man¬ 
golds on comparatively dry soil. Mi. Bond had haivested 40 bushels of oats 
per aero this season. 


More hard, December 5. 

Present Mossih 8» riven (chan), McDougall, Kupke, Cialiam, O’Lougli- 
lin, Tcwip, Kitto, Forbes, and Berk (Hon Secretary). 

Rhori-weight Binder Twine. Members oxpiess gienl dissatisfaction at 
the weights of balls of binder twine, and state that it is very unusual for them 
to get full-weight bales, and in some cases individual balls are 10 oz. to 12 oz. 
short. As the twine is charged foi according to the reputed weighlt of the 
bales, members consider that fanners should insist on the twine being weighed 
on delivery and paid for according to actual weight. 

Exhibits Samples of wheat were tabled by each member and consider 
able discussion took place on the relative values of the different varieties, nearly 
every kind having both good and bad qualities, and no decision could be arrived 
at as to which were best suited to the district. 

Rhd Rust. -Members stato that this locality is not liable to attacks of 
red rust, possibly owing to the height above sea level and to the dryness of 
the district. • 


Mount Bryan East, December 5. 

PaRHiNf- Messrs. Bryce (chair), Thomas, Dunstan, Honan, T. and E. b. 
Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. t 

Ran Rust. — -A lengthy discussion on this subject took place. This dis¬ 
trict is generally comparatively free from rust attacks, but tne crops in some 
parts this year naVe suffered oonsdorably. 

Lucbrnk. —Mr. Thomas tabled samples of lucerne grown on land sown on 
February 16, Where tho crop had not been out previously the lucerne was 
i ft. 6 in. in height. The sheaf from the second crop was 8 ft. 6 in. long, and 
muoh superior to the other for feeding. The lucerne had not been irngated 
at all. 
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Clare, December 4. 

* 

Present- -Messrs. Birks (chair), OhriRtison, Kelly, Knappstein, Carter, and 
McCarthy. 

Lucerne. > Mr. C. J. McCarthy read a paper on the cultivation of lu¬ 
cerne. He said it was well known to be one of the best ot rodders for all 
kinds of stock, and he failed to understand why the farmers ot tins district 
had not gone in more largely for its cultivation, one of its greatest values lying 
in the fact that it is at its very best when all other grasses are dried oft. 
Karlv in October of last year he broke up a new pieeo of land that had been 
grubbed during the nrevious winter. Previous to sowing ho ploughed about 
nine inches deep and worked the land verv fine by means of alternate rolling 
and harrowing, as it was very necessary to have the seedbed both solid and fine. 
By January the crop had grown to from a loot to eighteen inches m height. 
They tthen put the stock in and ted down quite bare, but bv the latter 
end of October of this year the crop was quite as high, it not even higher, than 
it was before. He sowed from 15 to 20 ft), of seed per acre, but would advise 
any one sowing broadcast to use 20 tb. To ensure success there must be suffi¬ 
cient moisture m the ground to germinate the seed at once, and should rain 
not fall within a week or so, it may be necessary to resow. Lucerne does well 
on black, loamy, froe soil, and grows much more vigoiAusly on this class of soil 
than on the lighter and sandy land, and, like all other plants, ihe better the 
soil the better the crop. Tt is a mistake to let it seed, since it takes too much 
out ol the plant, which turns a yellowish colour. As soon ns it starts to come 
lirto flower feed it down. Tt is a good idea to sow behind a toller of, say, 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. wide, choosing a calm day, which will conduce to an men sowing, ami 
it is advisable during the first year to keep it free from stinkwort and other 
weods by means of the hoe Late in August this year he put in another plot 
of five acres, and it is now six inches in height. Mr. Birks advocated drilling 
the seed instead of broadcasting, and giving a dressing of 2 ewt. of manure 
per acre; 5 lb. seed per acre was sufficient if the seed is drilled in. Mr. 
Ghristison considered it better to cut the lucerne the first year instead of feed¬ 
ing it off. After it is once thoroughly established great benefit* result from 
breaking the surtace with the cultivator or other implement 


Ardrossan, December 5. 

Present Messrs. Freeman (chair), Dinhnm, Henderson, Cnne, Cornish,. 
Morgan, Barton, and Opie (Hon. Sec.). 

Chemical Manures. At previous meeting Mr. Opie read an interesting 
paper on soils, dealing with tho composition of soils and the constituents taken 
up by plants. This paper was well discussed from the question of the results 
of manuring with pqpsphates. Members generally thought that with the 

S ractice of resting the land everv third year and fallowing, the land in this 
istrict would maintain its fertility under the continued use of phosphate. 
Members also thought it would be well to carry out tests with other (“lasses of 
manures, in order to ascertain those best suited to fhe soils of the district, as 
it was probable that the continued use of superphosphate might not be alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. 


Cherry Qardens v December 8. 

Present— Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs, J. and 0. Lewis, Wright, Met¬ 
calf, Partridge, Stone, Matthews, Potter, and Ricks (Hon. Bee.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s eleventh annual report showed 
twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of 8.25, a falling off on 
previous year's record. No papers had been read by members during the 
year, and he strongly appealed to them to make an improvement in this direc¬ 
tion. The usual Show in March and the Hills Conference * in October were 
fairly successful. A vote of thanks was acoorded to the retiring officers, and 
Messrs. T. Partridge, E. Matthews, and 0. Ricks were elected Chairman, Vteo- 
Ohairraan, and Hon. Secretaty respectively for ensuing year. 
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Hurmy RH(ttf r Ow*wl>er *. 

Prm»nt—M e»rs. Jaeiuoh (chair), Edwards, Rutger, Hermann and Bain- 
rich Schubert, Wundersits, and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Wuxat pRitsa at - Adblaidb Show.—S ome discussion took plaqe op this 
subject, but no decision was arrived at, as the members have not as yet reaped 
any of good enough quality to warrant entering.. 

Taxball. —The Hon. Secretaij read a paper on this subject. Takeall, or 
“dieback,” appears to be increasing to rather an alarming extent in the dis¬ 
trict. Many years ago the farmers around Bugle Ranges, Mount Barker, and 
Balkan nan had a similar experience when wheat was grown on a large Beale. 
Many meetings were held to discuss the matter, but no definite conclusion 
arrived at. Lately, however, it had been announced that the trouble was 
due to a special fungus. In this district wheat is affected in various stages j 
sometimes the plants die off before they have made any real stem; other plants 
die at different stages of growth up to the time the grain is filling, and often 
after a hot, dry wind they will notice some heads here and there going off, the 
colour of hay, with partly filled grain in the ear. They will often find patches 
several acres in area with only a few heads here and there ooming to maturity, 
the rest having succumbed to the disease. His opinion, founded on close obser¬ 
vation, was that the main causes were an impoverished soil, lack of moisture, 
bad cultivation, and loose seedbed. Without one or other of these conditions 
the disease would, he thought, not make much headway. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from November 26 to December 24, 1908. 


Trade or Gelling. 


Laborer* and youths 
Carpenter* 

Masons and bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Plumbers and ironworkers 

Boilermakers and assistant* 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

Fitters and turners . 

Moulders 

Electrician 

Compositors 

Cook and scullery man 

Farm bauds 

Attendants 

Apprentices 

Cleaners - .. 

Porters and junior porters 

Rivet boylf r 


Number Registered. 


Town. 


Country. 


Number 

Bmployed. 


30 

1 


60 


148 

6 

2 

1 

4 


1 


1 

1 


3 


8 

2 


l 

1 



1 

2 

1 


Totals^ 


64 


66 


164 


December 24, 1803 A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 

PHetid by Hail** * OmUfb*m. tt *»4 It, Wv*M*t* ASeW#*. 
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' ICE PLANT. 

By W L. Hi MMEiiH, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

While at Port Pine last week for the purpose of obtaining samples of 
fertilisers being landed thete I had the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
land In that locality miested bV tlie weed known as “ioe plant.” Mr. 8. 
Crispin, ot Oaklands Farm, and a member of the Port Pirie Agricultural 
Bureau, drove me aiound and gave me some information concerning the 
weed, in dealing with this matter I would point out that there are two 
weeds known in the North as ‘‘ice plant.” One is an indigenous plant—-a 
species ot Z>gophyllum, l belioio and the other an introduced garden*plant, 
Mesembi>anthemuin ci vstallinnm. The former is also known as “native 
spinach” m some parts, arid is a decidedly valuable fodder; the latter is the 
weed that is causing so much trouble in the wheatfields and grazing lands iu 
Pirie and Baioota districts. The application of the same name to two quite 
distinct plants has caused considerable confusion in the replies received to our 
circular cnquiiing whethci, in the opinion ot the members of the various 
Branches oi the Bureau, the ‘ ice pbj.nt” should be declared a noxious weed. 
Several Blanches are emphatic in their opposition to any such action, charac¬ 
terising the plant as a valuable fodder, but I beliefe these in every case refer 
to the native plant. Other Branches, in districts so far free from the true “ice 
plant,” are equally emphatic that the plant should be declared under the 
Acrt, and its destruction enforced, the reports of the damage it has done having 
caused considerable alarm. Most of those farmers who have had some ex¬ 
perience with the weed a re, however, so far as I could learn, opposed to the 
weed being declaied noxious, and at present I must admit that the opposition 
is well founded, as it would iu very many cases cost as much as the land is 
worth to eradicate it. 

The following is a summary *of the replies received from the Branches on 
this question : -Whyte-Yarcowie, Orroroo, and Koolunga oppose, as it is con¬ 
sidered a good fodder. Wilmington, Wepotvie, Bute, Appila-Yarrowio, Mor- 
chard, Wandearah, Davenport* Port Germein, and Crystal Brook answer 
“Yes,” but, except in tab© last four districts, the members state the weed is not 
any trouble, and exists only in small patches; Wilson, Caltowie, Mount Bryan 
East, Ainyton, Mount Remarkable, and Gladstone report that the “ice plant” 
is not known in their respective districts. 

On entering Port Pirie by rail the “ice plant” (by which name the Mesem~ 
bryanthemum crystalliimm will be referred to) is noticed in the railway en¬ 
closures and on adjoining land for, I should estimate, a distance of about three 
miles. From the line the weed covers very large areas, extending in a 
southerly direction for several miles. I am also informed that northerly, 
towards the hills, in Port Germein district, and round about Port Augusta 
very considerable areas ore infested. Mr. Crispin informed me that the weed 
was first introduced from Port Augusta by a gentleman living about two miles 
out of Pirie, and from his garden it has spread over the countiw. Mr. Crtaftt 
showed me a patch on his farm, amongst some malice scrub, where it baa been 
growing for about twelve years. This disposes of the opinion which appears 
to be held by some farmers ’that the weed will “wear itself out.” Judging 
from what I saw during my trip, there nkust be many hundreds of acres of land 
in the immediate vicinity of Pirie badly infested by the weed. 

The patches of weed vary in size from a few square yards to twenty or 
thirty acres or more. No one who has not seen it can form any adequate idea 
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of the complete manner m which it take* possession of the laud I walked 
Act ons patches of several acres in area, where it had absolutely choked out 
everything but bushes and trees, and was shown a paddock that formerly 
carried good grass add other herbage, which is practically valueless from a 

_ . __ _ _ _• a _nniliiHn Vitit +lio «ina nUni ’ n nmh to nnw 


the ‘‘toe p\ant” m many places completely smothered the wheat and even 


veiy materially 

Tlie one great difficulty in dealing with this plant is thit it is almost 
mdestrufctohle If cut up it quickly makes loot again even in the dne$t 
weather, m tact, I am informed on good authority that plants cnt up and 
thrown over bushes or on the fence, so that they weie not in contact with th* 
ground at all, have continued to flowei and pioduce seed foi several weeks 
Some plants were sent to me by the Secretary of the Pont Pine Branch who 
Stated be had pulled them up three weeks prev lously and left them on a div, 
hard piece of land, where they continued to flow er I kept these plants foi fully 
4 month in a small box in the offioe and at the conclusion Ct seven weeks from 
the time they were pulled up some of the steins were still quite sappy 

Reoognmng that ordinary methods would fail ra dealing destruction on 
November 3 1903, I wrote to the Secretary of the Port Pine Blanch, sug 
gestmg that an attempt should be made to kill the plant with a bluestone 
solution, following the methods successfully adopted m Euiopt for the destruc¬ 
tion of charlock m cereal crops As the outei skin of the leaves is veiy 
tough rolling was suggested to break it aftei which the bluestone solution 
was to be applied Writing on Decembei 7 Mi Cnspm iCpoited \s 
requested [ tried the remedy suggested 1 bruised the plants with a gaideu 
folk uid then spnnkied them witii the bluestone solution Vftei ten davs the 
plants vppoaied dead but I found the roots still stiong a week later th» 
roots were dead also I also tiled a patch oi the weed with the solution 
Without hist bnusing the plants, but it had no effect whatevti ’ Mi 
Crispins if port is very encouraging as bevond the actml lahoui the cost 
will not be great The solution is made by dissolving 2 ft> of bluestone in 
five gallons of water and with propei appliances 30 gallons pci acio should 
suffice on the worst infested latod This would mean 20 lb of bluestone t 
3d oi 3s pei aeie for bluestone The Port Pine Bnnch has agreed to under¬ 
take expenments on an extended scale in c > operation with the Depaitment 
as soon as the young plants whf h apuear to be coming up quickly after the 
Sttimmi tarns are sufficiently advanced The land will fiist be gone oyer with 
a spiked loiler or shatp harrows, and the solutuAi ipplicd bv means of a 
Pierson-Dobbie broadcast spiaver which will covei a strip 30 ft in width at 
each round Messis \ W Dobbie & Co of Vdelnicb Ime promised to lend 
Ua this machine for the experiments to bo undertaken 

fn conclusion I may say that I feel fairly confident that the plant can be 
treated successfully m the wav indicated if not with the bluesfone solution 
probably a weak arsenical solution but if the latter is used stock will 
require to be kept off the land foi some time If our experiments proye suc- 
ceasfui the Department will be justified m lecomme-ndmg the Hon Minister 
to take the naoeesary steps to have the ‘ ice plant’ declared a noxious weed 
as it w Unquestionably one of the most objectionable weeds fhat haye invaded 
our fanning areas 


AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By \htbur J Perkins, Sbcrftary >oh Aqmobiture 
(Coni invert ft om Pnq/t W7 and ) 

FlN4I Com* ARISON OI THE SOUTH-EAST WITH THF BEST OI THE STATE 
In preqoding muea I have dealt with various aspects of fcouth-Eastorn 
agricult areJ I have shown what have been the total gross returns fiom the 
land duung the past seven years in what direction local conditions have caused 
fainting; practeoe* to divetge somewhat from the lines th'it obtain o\ei the 
refit or the State; and to what extent these divergences may be looked to as 
heralding the advent of radical changes in general pi art ice oyei nut mor** 


and industry. 
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I purpose discussing m the present article some of the chemical features 
of soils typical of the district. 1 have already had occasion to remark that 
the South-East is characterised both by extremely rich and extremely poor 
soils; how in the aggregate these soils, favoured by local climatic coftaitions, 
compare with the rest of the State is shown in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 

Showing comparatively the Average Yields of Wheat and Hay per acre during 
the past Seien Seasons in the South-East and the Counties of Adelaide , 
Ilinamaish , and Stanley, and the whole of the State :— 

Wheat. 


Seasons. 

^ "3 

«*» es 
§1 
w ! 

South 

fi 

-East. 

it 

Three 

Counties. 

County 

Adelaide. 

County 

Hindmarsh. 

Count} 

Stanley. 

South 

Australia. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

'Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1890-1897 . 

5*09 

4*33 

12*09 

10*88 

4*21 

4 42 

2*22 

1*66 

1897-1898 .. 

9 98 

11 03 

16.32 

14 77 

0*09 

7*50 

4*33 

2*64 

1898-1899 .. 

11*03 

15*05 

10^05 

15 48 

9*38 

8 73 

7*14 

4*91 

1899-1900 .. 

10*85 

8*01 

10*10 

9 76 

8 07 

8*36 

6*18 

404 

1900-1901 .. 

9*54 

5*05 

13*24 

10*07 

11*20 

8*33 

8*89 

5*88 

1901-1902 .. 

8*07 

7*27 

10*18 

14*62 

7*76 

6*45 

7 71 

4*00 

1902 1903 .. 

10*17 

14*28 

16*41 

15*80 

8 46 

9*14 

6*91 

4*00 

Average of 









seven Seasons 

9 64 

9 21 

14*61 

I 

13 02 

1 1 

8*04 

7 24 

6*29 

4*06 

I 


Hay. 


Seasons. 

South-East 


! 

County 

Sttnley. 

South 

Australia, 

County 

MacDonnell. 

fi 

1-2 

County 

Grey. 

Three 

Counties. 

County 

Adelaide. 

County 

Hindmarsh 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1890-1897 . - 

0*74 

0*73 

1*04 

0*93 

0*70 

0 89 

0*44 

0*50 

1897-1898 .. 

1*25 

1-18 

1*46 

1*36 

1*00 

1*12 

0.07 

0*00 

1898-1899 .. 

1*10 

1 *18 

1*45 

1.33 

1 20 

1*01 

0*75 

0*82 

1899-1900 .. 

1*18 

1*04 

1*32 

1*24 

1*04 

1*03 

0*06 

0*74 

1900-1901 .. 

1*16 

1*13 

1*38 

1*31 

1*42 

1*17 

1*00 

1*03 

1901-1902 .. 

1*16 

1*19 

1*71 

1*55 

1-18 

1*20 

1*01 

0*94 

1902-1903 .. 

1*03 

Ml 

1*80 

1-58 

1*21 

1*10 

1*02 

0*95 

Average of 
■even Seasons 

1*09 

1*09 

1*49 

1*30 ' 

I'll 

1*09 

0*78 

0*80 


In Table VI. I have looked to wheat and hay to furnish the terms a 
comparison that might hold good throughout our agricultural areas. Both 
crops are universally grown, and their general average returns are familiar to 
most of us. It wilf be noted that in wheat the South-Eatitern counties, both 
individually and in the aggregate, return heavier yields than the best of our 
more northerly counties, and more than three times as much per acre as the 
whole of the State. In hay Countv Orev alone is ahead of Counties Ade¬ 
laide and Hindmarsh, and sufficiently so to place the South-East as a whole 
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Chemical Features of Some Typical South-Eastern Soils. 

There is no doubt that the proportions in which certain ingredients a h« 
found in soils may serve as an index ‘to their potential, if not absolute, fer 
tility. At times what is potentially a fertile soil remains comparatively on- 
productive because of known or unknown factors hindering wealthy plant 


be stimulated thereto by altogether artificial means, in Table VII. are 
givon some figures that will amply bear out this position. They have reference 
to some chemio&l features of several typical South-Eastern soils. In this con¬ 
nection I must repeat here what are usually reckoned to be the average propor¬ 
tions of these substances characterising good average soils They are given 
below: — 

Nitrogen, 0.1 part by weight, in 100 parts of soil 
Phosphoric acid, 0 1 part by weight, m 100 parts of soil. 

Potassium oxide, 0.2 part by weight, in 100 parts of soil. 

Calcium oxide, 5.0 parts by weight, m 100 parts of soil. 

These figures, on being referred to pounds pei acre, 12 inches deep, and 
3,250,000 ib m a eight, become — 

Nitrogen, 3,250 lb. per acie 
Phosphoric acid, 3,250 lb pei acie 
Potassium oxide, 6,500 Ib. per acre 
Calcium oxide, 162,500 lb pei aci e 
I how append Tables VII. and VIII — 

TABLE VII 

Percentage of Fertilising Substances in lauovs South-Eastern Soils , 
erpiessed in teims of soil diied at 105 deg C *— 


Origin of Soils. 

i 

— S 
1? 

Si's 

afro 

Hr®. 

f 8|* 

S8 3 

H 5 

J3 

s ® * — 
a O 

a- k Sw 
O 

•a* J 
0 8 w 

1. Peat Land from Tantanoola 

1 023 

0118 

0 248 

9*268 

(Mr. Holland’s Farm) 





Bubsoil to above 

0 471 

0 077 | 

0 318 

12 184 

2. Black Loam from Mount Gambler 

0 384 

0 164 

0*207 

0389 

(Mr. Sinclair’s Farm) 





Subsoil to above 

0*193 

0 178 

0 180 

0*338 

3. Black Loam from Mount Gambler 

0 269 

0 157 

0 175 

0 374 

(Mr. Ruwoldt’s Farm) 

i 


Subsoil to above 

0 112 

0*112 

1 

0 155 

0 343 

4. Soil from Glencoe .. ., 1 

t 0 222 

0 112 

0 116 

0*367 

Subsoil to above . | 

0 143 

0 085 

0*112 

| 0*294 

5 Soil from Mr. T. A. Grasser, Murrabmna, 





Kingston ... 

0 201 

0 036 

0 592 

14*870 

6. Reclaimed Millioent Soil I 

1 2 900 

0 178 

0*083 

8*570 

Subsoil to above 

0*910 

0087 

0*328 

11 400 

7 Light F#m Land from Mount Gambier 

0045 

0*010 

0*019 

0*070 

8. Second Gride Mount Gambier Soil from Gullies 

0 101 

0*025 

0*032 

0*200 
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TABLE VIII. 

Proportions of Fertilising Substances in various South-Eastern Soils, 
expressed as pounds per acre of 8,850,000 lb per foot deep 


Origin of Soils. 

! 

1 

Total 

Nitrogen 

_ 

Total Phos 
phone Acid 
(P s O.) | 

Potassium 
Oxide soluble 
in strong 
HC1 (K t O>. 

Calcium Oxide 
soluble m Cold 
HC1 

(Lime CaO). 

1 Peat Land from Tantonoola, first 6 in. 
(Holland) 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in. 

lbs 

10,623 

7,654 

lbs 

1,918 

1,251 

lbs 

4,030 
5,168 , 

lbs. 

150,524 

197,990 

Total for first foot 

24,277 

3,169 

9,198 

348,514 

2 Black Loam from Mount Uambier, first 6 in 
(Sinclair) 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in. 

0,240 

3,137 

2,065 

'2,893 

3,364 

2,925 

6,322 

6,305 

Total for first foot 

9,377 

5,558 

0,289 

12,627 

8 Black Loam from Mount Gambler, first 6 m 
(Ruwoldt) 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in 

4,372 

1,820 

2,002 

1,820 

| 2,844 

2,519 

6,078 

5,074 

Total foi first foot 

0,192 

4,422 1 

5,363 

11,152 

4 Soil from Glencoe, first 0 in 

Subsoil to abov e, second 6 in 

3,008 

2,324 

1,820 

1,382 

1,885 

1,820 

5,964 

4,778 

Total for first foot 

5,932 

3,202 

3,705 

10,742 

5 Soil from Kingston, first foot (Grasser) 

0,533 | 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 

6 Reclaimed Millicent Soil, first 6 in. 

Subsoil to above, second 6 in. 

sag 

^ «-4 

2,893 

1,414 

1,349 

5,330 

189,263 

185,250 

Total for first foot 

01,913 

4,307 

6,679; 

324,513 

7 Light Fern Land from Mount Gambler, first 
foot.. 

1,463 

325 

* 618 

2,275 

8 Second grade Mount Gambler Land from 
Gullies, first foot 

3,283 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 


If any doubt existed as to whethei it were possible to distinguish by 
chemical anahsis between r uh and poor soils, a glance at Tables VII and V T T?J 
should suffice to set it at rest In soils 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 we haAP examples 
of soils of exceptional fertility by comparison with figures gn-on highei up it 
will be noted to wlmt cjxlent they exceed the stanaaid propoitions of fer¬ 
tilising substanoes On the other hand, we hare m soils 7 and 8 examples ot 
poor soils, and the figures of the analyses show them to be consideiably below 
standard loquiiements In fact, the fern land approaches m composition some 
of the poorer Pinnaroo sods that I had occasion to examine some time bsfek. 

* T readih recognise tfcn,t arrays of figures, such as those given In Tables 
VII, ana VIII., come in usually for no more than a casual glance from the 
average reader. I put it on record, therefore, that m the sequel I shall take 
up each soil separately, wit^a view to bring out the points that arc ot direct 
practical interest , It seems preferable, however, to dispose first of all the 
general tabular im\tter, and with this object I now append some other data 
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mainly relative to the availability of the various fertilising substances. These 
are given in Tables IX. and X. , 


TABLE IX. 


Additional Analytical Data on some Soils in Tables VII . and T'If/., expressed 
as parts per 100 :— 


Origin of Soils. 

? 

Li 

1 > 
* E 

Moisture ! 

at 150° C. 
after air-drying. I 

TS 

in? 

g|3.2 

4 hi 

Cm, 

Available Potash 
(soluble in 1% 
Citric Acid). 

' 

Organic Carbon. 

Organic Matter 
(calculated). 

Relation of 
Carbon to 
Nitrogen. 

1. Peat Land from Tantanoola 

7 

i 83*3 

11'85 

% 1 

0 005 

1 % 

0-021 

Y 

11*312 

25*1$8 | 

% 

110- 

(Mr. Holland's Farm) 
Subsoil from above 

821 

9*47 

0*002 

0-009 

5*369 

11-931 

11-4 

2. Black Loam from Mt. Gambler 

09*8 

3*51 

0014 

0 036 

3-666 

8*147 , 

9-5 

(Mr. Sinclair’s Farm) 







Subsoil from above 

, 99*6 

3*93 

0 007 

0-016 

1-434 

3*187 

! 

7*4 

3. Black Loam from Mt. Oambfer 

98 3 

2*15 

0-012 

0-027 

2 693 | 

5*984 

10-0 

(Mr. Ruwoldt’s Farm) 
Subsoil from above 

98*1 

315 

0-010 

0-019 

1-422 

3160 ! 

12-7 

4. Soil from Glencoe .. 

877 

3*30 

0-007 

0-015 

2-648 

5-884 

11*9 

Subsoil from above 

89*0 

2-68 

0 003 

0-010 ( 

1*922 

4-271 

13-4 

5, Soil from T. A. Grasaer, 




l 


j 


Murrabinna, Kingston .. 

— 

6*31 

0 002 

0-031 

— 


— 


A few brief explanatory reinarku in reference to Table IX. should precede 
Table X. In column 1 are shown the proportions of fine earth in the different 
soils: that is, the material capable of passing through a sieve with one-thirtieth 
of an inch mesh. In column 2 are shown the amounts of moisture which the 
different soils retain after air-drying. It will be noticed that their capacity 
for retaining moisture varies within considerable limits. In columns 3 and 4 
are given respectively the amounts of phosphoric acid and potassium oxide 
soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid. These data are supposed to 
indicate the state of the present availability of these substances to the roots 
of plants. Roots are known to exude /a substance with weak acid reaction, 
which by contact renders soluble various substances in the soil, and, amongst 
others, phosphates and potassium salts. This action of the roots the chemist 
measures artificially by digesting the soil in question in a I per cent, solution 
of citric avid, and subsequently testing the amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash which have thus been rendered soluble. In column 5 are indicated tlio 
amounts of organic carbon in the different soils; and in column 6 tho organic 
matter. The latter is obtained by an approximate calculation, on the assump¬ 
tion that it contains on the average 0.45 of its weight in carbon. Finally, in 
the last column are shown the respective relations between carbon and nitrogen 
in the different soils. To a very great extent the latter figures may be taken 
as measuring the exhaustion of a soil brought about generally by injudicious 
cropping or bad terming. It is a matter of satisfaction to note that +his 
column shows no case in which such an accusation might be levelled at the 
ownersmost cases, ip fact, the relations are exceptionally high. 

Finally, before proceeding to an individual examination of the soils in 
question 1 append in Table X. the amounts of phosphoric acid, potash, and 
T niyatter, expressed as parts of an acre of soil 1 foot deep and weighing 
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TABLE X. 


Available Phosphoric lad and Potash and Organic Matter , expressed as parts 
of an aae of sod 1 ft, deep and weighing S,250,000 lo .:— „ 


Origin of Soils. 

: 

A\ ailable 
Phosphoric Acid. 

Available 
Potassium Oxide. 

Organic Matter. 

1 


1 lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1. Peat Land from Tantanoola (Mr. Holland’s Fatm), 




first 6 in 

I 8 1 

341 

408,493 

Subsoil from above, second 0 in. .. 

32 

146 

193,879 

Total for first foot 

1 113 

487 : 

602,372 

2. Black Loam from Mount Gambler, first 6 m (Sin cl an) 

228 

585 

132,389 

Subsoil from above, second 6 in 

Liii. 

260 

51,789 

Total foi first foot 

342 

«45 

184,178 

3. Black Loam from Mount Gambiei, first G in (Ruwoldt) 

193 

439 

97,240 

Subsoil from above, second G in 

162 

309 

51,330 

Total for fhst foot 

357 

748 

148,590 

4 Soil from Glencoe, fiist 6 m. 

114 

244 

95,615 

Subsoil from above, second 6 in. . 

49 

162 

69,405 # 

Total fot fii at foot 
* 

163 

406 

165,020 

6. Soil from Kingston, first foot 

65 

1,007 

- 


CRITIC VL EXAMINATION OF INDIVIDUAL SOILS. 

1 Tant\nool\ Peat Sou (Mu Hotlvnd’h Firm) 

The chemical to be cIim nssed aie sunummscd in Table XI. 

TABLE XI. 


Analytical Dat& 

First 

six inches. 

Second 
six inches 

First foot. 

Percentage of fine Earth 

% 

83*3 

8$l 


Moisture retained after air drying 

11*85 

9*47 

_ 

Relation of Carbon to Niti ogen .. 

11*0 

114 

— 


lbs. 

lbs. i 

lbs. 

Total Nitrogen .. .. # .. 

Total Phospnorio Acid 

Potash soluble in strong Acid 

Lime aoluble in dilute Acid 

16,628 

7,654 

24,277 

1,918 

1,251 

3,169 

4,030 

5,168 

9,198 

150,524 

197,990 

348,614 

Available Phosphoric Acid 

81 

32 

m 

Available Potash 

341 

146 

497 

Organic matter 

408,493 

193,879 

602,372 


Cnfoitunately, 1 have been unable to secure any *peoi^ notes at to the 
behaviour of this particular soil in practice, and I must confute to commenting 
on it somewhat in the dark. Had the results of the analysis revealed it a 
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poor soil there would hate been fewer pitfalls to avoid. We hare here, how¬ 
ever, a soil of exceptionally hig$ potential fertility, and should it fail to rise 
to what might reasonably be expected of it, we must look for the stumbling 
block elsewhere than in its actual chemical composition. 

This Tantanooia peat soil is comparatively rich in coarse material, the 
greater proportion of which is probably undecomposed organic matter, charac¬ 
teristic of similar soils, , It is highly retentive or moisture, which property it 
owes to its exceptional richness in organic matter. 

With reference to the total quantities of the substances essential to soil 
fertility, the position may be summarised as follows;—Of nitrogen there is 
roughly seven and a half times as much as what might ne described as the 
ordinary standard for a good, average soil; in phosphoric acid the soil is not 
quite up to standard requirements; whilst fa potash and lime the amounts 
recorded are respectively once and a half and twice as much as are deemed 
necessary in good average soils. It is fairly evident, therefore, that this soil 
possesses to a high degree all the characteristics of an exceedingly rich soil, 
with the exception^ perhaps, of phosphoric acid, in which substance, however, 
it is considerably ncner than the average South Australian soil 

With organic matter it goes without saying that it is exceptionally well 

S rovidod. The heavy accumulation of tins substenoe has evidently been 
rought about by the defective aeration which must have characterised the 
lengthy periods of the past, when stagnant water ruled supreme. It is pro* 
bsble that in the course of time, as drainage conditions improve, tillage and 
general cultural operations will bring about a more rapid burning up of this 
organic matter, and a consequent reduction of the present high relation of 
carbon to nitrogen, viz., eleven. It may be added that a high proportion of 
organic matter, as is here recorded for this soil, always augurs favorably as 
to the state of availability of the mineral components of the soil necessary to 
plant life. 

The amount of phosphoric acid and potash available to plants is repre¬ 
sented respectively by 113 lb and 487 lb. per acre, one loot deep. Bv avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid and potash is understood, as has already been stated, the 
proportions of these substances soluble in weak acid solutions, comparable in 
their action to the contact effect of roots. It should be noted that in either 
case the surface soil is considerably richer than the subsoil It ;nay be 
stated here that the amount of phosphoric acid shown to be available is not 
sufficient to ensure the continuous production of heavy yields, and it is pro¬ 
bable that phospha+ic manures may, as in the rest of the State, prov** reimme 
rative. It is true that continued tillage mav help to bring into a state of 
availability a greater quantity in future yeais. Of potash, for all intents and 
purposes, there is apparently a sufficient quantity available. 

In conclusion, this Tantanooia soil, if skilfully handled, holds out pro¬ 
mises of exceptional fertility. Tt is probable, however, that for the present 
phosphatic dressings may be required for heavy yields 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN RINGING THE ZANTE. 

By Arthur J Perkins, Secretary for \gricuiture 

In the spnng of last year Mr Fulton Salter read before the Angaston 
Branch of the Agucultmal Bureau a papei dealing with the ‘ringing” of 
the Zante currant In this paper, inter aha he drew attention to the de¬ 
fective healing of the wound when situated on a portion of the trunk exposed 
to direct sun rays, and recommended protecting it by means of a strip of 
linen rag tied with a piece of string In commenting on Mr baltei’s inte¬ 
resting papei in oui October issue I threw out the suggestion that possibly 
the use of grafting wax might piove equally it not more satisfactory I 
pointed out that the complete protection of the exposed tissues from evapora¬ 
tion which would thus ensue would probably result in a more rapid atad satis¬ 
factory healing and thus tend to reduce the weakening action of thle opeia- 
tion 

In past yeais I had otcasion to notice the defective healing of the incision 
on the Roseworthy vines due no doubt paitly to exposure to our torrid summer 



Fig I 

Showing state of unpiotected incision on Zunte Cuirant 


weathei and parth peihaps to somewhat unskilled manipulation I deter¬ 
mined therefore dunng the present season to test the effect of giaftmg wax 
on the wounds On the whole perhaps, it is somewhat smguhfr that we should 
not have thought of this before hen wsf set about grafting a tree we kbiow 
full well that the callus or healing tissue has little chance of developing unless 
we piotect it fiom the desiccating action of the summer air We anoint it 
with grafting wax and the operation is a success Here, on the other hand, 
we are removing a ring of bark from the stems of our currants, and exposing 
to the action of the an moist surfaces that were nevei intended to be uncovered 
and yet but few of us ha\e thought of protecting the gaping wound whilst most 
of us are prepared to grumble over defective unsatisfactory healing I hap¬ 
pened to mention the matter to Mr Quinn, and he immediately suggested tlie 
use of nanow bands of cloth pieviously steeped m grafting wax such as aie m 
common use amongst nurservraen I determined to follow his advioe, and the 
College currants were divided up into lots of four, m which the individual 
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TW« were treated respectively a* follows -0* the first vine the wound wus 

16ft 6XD0MQ . Oft tfafi BAPOnd nno tfe AM lrnmn^io+nltr nain^ mu* <*.. 41 . — 


r v* ffafiwuwiw f on tue rourun one tno wound was nr art coated with wax and 
then bandaged over m the same wav as the third Reporting on the matter in 
December Mr Laffer, Superintendent of the College Vineyard, stated that 
three weeks after the operation the unprotected incisions weie dry and bare 
a PP recl f* > ly widening the incisions that were simply waxed over had 
h^gnn to callus over whilst those that had been bandaged had completely 
healed over There was no diffeience between those that had been simply 
bandaged and those that had been Both waxed and bandaged P * 

goes without saying that these 1 exults aie eminently satisfactory, and 
° f a ?5 xe ?, fc^dage is an exceedingly simple and rapid 
0,111 confidently be recommended to all currant growers Ac¬ 
companying these notes are »nm« anUa ,11,__ix*_ 


Fig II 

Showing state of bandaged incision towaids centie of stem piecedmc 
>ear s unprotected incision towards the base B 



^Sr‘ii-^i ed vr U "i™ med,Rtel : **»<»* »«B be noticed that the ring 
<€Y CMltts Oh this year s incision is actuallv bulging out bevond the level of 

band of ***** doth^ned ounrom a weU WM 
ihwsm* 1 mmedm^y above appears a bad scar frSm 

I™ P tlle un P ro jected incisions are, it is true, slowly 

in P} in ^' however, that an unprecedentedly cool 
wsdm^smiimtes unquestionably favoured the healing process in the ■— 






Vx'.mwi'.nn 


oertam a meif^nfwrlw>ni 11 ... ** ,8 * a ?P ar ^? tJ ' tb « case, since a check, 01 x 
2*yrea£5£bfo 2? SSgfg*. *A -—««*» to the good setting of the fruit, it 

wS m#8e “ repwred the ,e * 

P^-ble that the rapid healing of the wound in- 
«U<*d by bandaging might have had an injurious effect on the setting of the 
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fruit. It is satisfactoi 3 to note that, so far as tine pieaent season's results 
are concerned at all events, no difference can be detected between the setting 
of the fruit on the vines with rapidly healed Mounds and those still in the 
process of healing. 

Thero is another reason why the use of waxed bandages over the incisions 
should commend itself to currant growers. It is a matter of very geneial 
experience that the weakening effects on the vines are minimised bv the re¬ 
moval of as narrow a layer of bark as possible. The comparatively mud effects 
of a narrow incision may be attributed. 1 believe, mainly to more rapid healing 
et unprotected incisions. Unfortunately to cut a very narrow strip of bark 
out of a thick stem is both a tedious and a slow’ operation, involving the 



Fig. III. 

Showing bandage used for bandaged incision; preceding year's 
unprotected incision higher up. 


grower in some considerable expense in labour. Now, whilst I am far from 
advocating the removal of an unnecessarily wide strip of bark, I am of opinion 
that a strip from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in width may with 
safety be removed, providing the wound is immediately bandaged with wax 
cloth. It follows that batadaging should not only hasten the healing of the 
Mound, but it will also lossen the cost of “ringing.” 

Whilst in Angaston some time back I noticed that one grower had, for 
experimental purposes, no doubt, covered nis incisions with clay, bound to the 
stem by a piece of cloth. It is probable that the results obtained will be satis¬ 
factory; but just as clay is inferior under our climate to wax for grafting 
purposes, so it is likely to be in this case. Further, its application is obtain 
to be far more laborious and expensive than that of a strip of Maxed cloth. 
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ALLEGED INTRODUCTION OF THE QUEENSLAND 
FfeUIT FLY. 

In response to request from the Hon. Minister of Agriculture for a report 
on the alleged introduction of the Queensland frnit fly in imported bananas 
and the newspaper correspondence thereon, Mr. Geo. Quinn, Inspector of 
Fruit, reported as follows: — 

The whole of this alarm appears to have originated in a case of mistaken 
identity. As far as I can gather the facts of the case are as follows:—-On 
Saturday, December 19 last, Mr. J. J. Bishop, Manager of the S.A. Fruit and 
Vegetable Company, carried, some bananas from the city to his home at Nor¬ 
ton's Summit. On examination these proved to be infested with maggots, 
and Mr. Bishop appears to have concluded that if maggots were present in 
bananas they must of necessity be the larvae of the dreaded fruit fly of Queens¬ 
land. On the Monday morning following Mr. Bishop drew the attention of 
Inspector Rowell to the maggots in some more bananas of the same lot which 
were in possession of the Fruit and Vegetable Company at their depot in 
Adelaide. Mr. J. H. Cowling was also present, and was advised by Mr.- 
Rowell to bring the fruits with the maggots in them to this Department for 
identification. Instead of this, however, he took them to the Register Office 
and secured the insertion of the statement that the bananas were infested by 
the Queensland fruit fly. 

Borne of the bananas containing these maggots were brought to the office 
by Inspector Rowell, and I examined the insects, and expressed the opinion 
that they were the progeny of the small fly which frequents places wherever 
fruits are undergoing fermentation and decay. I examined the bananas also, 
and felt confident the maggots were not those of the fruit fly of Queensland, be 
os use of the method of attack being so utterly different. The insects them¬ 
selves were differently marked, and tneir movements and size also distinguished 
them from the Tepnritis. These maggots had begun work in the ends of 
the bananas, where—owing to havingbeen wrenched from their stalks—the 
fruits had begun to decay. The true fruit fly punctures the softening banana 
at any point upon its surface. The maggot, resulting from the egg deposited in 
the puncture, at onoe finds itself in contact with the pulp beneath the rind, and 
it starts to burrow in any direction. Such infested fruits rapidly soften, and 
on being handled the liquid contents begin to ooze through the holes 
whence the attack began, but which have since become enlarged by decay. 
When the maggots are fully grown they invariably crawl out or the fruits no 
pupate, and, under natural conditions, bury themselves in the soil for such « 
purpose. Mr. W. W. Froggabfc, the able Entomologist to the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, states from personal observation that they 
will attach themselves to paper or to the sides of wooden cases in which the 
infested fruits may have been packed, and pupate in that position. 

The bananas brought by Inspector Rowell were placed in a hatching jar in 
this office on December 21: and on December 29, when I returned after the 
holidays^ mauy of the insects had transformed, and scores of the flies were 
present in the jar. These maggots pupated in the decaying fruit, and, as tar 
as I could see, did not enter the soil placed in the jar for them. The flies were 
submitted to Mr. J. G. O. Tepper, F.L.S., the Entomologist of the South 
Australian Museum, who, after a close examination, kindly wrote that in his 
opinion they belonged to an unnamed species of Muscides (true flies), and were 


open at Thorndon Park and Burnside as early as 1685 and 1886. so it must be 
indigenous, and not imported with the bananas from which it had been 
hatched, but infested them since they came into the kraal stores. As they have 
been seen proceeding from banana peel rotting ip a flmst box, I presume that 
the flies deposit their eggs on overripe and putrefying fruits generally.” 

I think tbe writers of these letters to the public Press are not to be 
oommended for the method by which they start a rumour that this pest, against 
which all the States are up in arms, has been carried into some fruit-growing 
districts of South Australia. Such a statement cannot be recalled, no matter 
bon erroneous it may be, and persons who *a*U so disposed in the othei 
States mar use it as a lever to put fresh impediments in the way of on** 
fruits which may be sent to compete in their markets. To talk of prohibition, 
without considering the spirit of retaliation which its practice engenders, is 
certainly the result of one-sided reflection. 
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The aecusation of neglect on the part of the Inspectors, wtiich forms fhe 
keynote of Mr. J. H, Cowling’s oomplaint, I pass over as possessing all tiie 
value attachable to 4 *hearsay ’ 7 evidence^ as that grower has to my knowledge 
never witnessed the methods of inspection we now apply to imported fruitsi 
Mr. Merchant’s somewhat hasty conclusion is based on mistaken identity, and 
I have no doubt when he becomes fully cognisant of the actual facts of the 
case he will recognise the position. Mr. Grasby’s contribution deserves all of 
the consideration which can be claimed for the statements—(that our “system 
of inspection, though of some value, is no safeguard, and often a perfect 
farce”)—of one who first pronounces sentence and then considers the proving 
of the truth of the allegations a mere secondary superfluity. If the 
writer’s observations are to be judged according to their accuracy they stand 
self-condemned, lf in their explicitness we are to seek useful ideas, there » 
much unravelling of those reservations—so characteristic of the writer—to be 
•done. I am in doubt as to whether I should feel obliged to Mr. Grasby tor 
telling the public he thinks my officers do their best, when the whole of the 
context of his letter implies how poor, in his opinion, that best is. We do not 
shrink from the investigations or those who, possessed of sufficient knowledge, 
will take trouble to genuinely investigate our actions in the performance of 
our public duties, nor do we resent criticism founded on such investigations. 
It may be nows to Mr. Grasby to be informed that, in connection with the 
inspection of imported fruits, the whole of the work or handling and inspecting 
is done by officers paid by the Government: and where the “outwitting,” which 
is so disingenuously attributed to the merchants can come in, when those men 
practically do not see the fruit until tne officials have done with it, will pro¬ 
bably puzzle anv individual who is possessed of a less elastic imagination than 
Mr Grasby. The only point on which he has committed himself to a decided 
course is tnat, in the opinion of Mr. Grasby, “bananas should be prohibited 
during the fruit season.” Such a statement is very vague, and could onlv be 
madeliy a person who has but the most superficial idea of the subject under 
discussion. During the past five years, in which wo have been inspecting 
bananas, the larvse of the Queensland fruit fly has not been detected in anv 
fruits arriving here other than during July, August, and Scptemhc? Tie* 
contention that this insect would not thrive here has not been advanced b\ 
any officer of this Department as far as I am aware. A doubt respecling the 
position has been expressed because thousands of cesos of Queensland banana'* 
wore poured into Victoria and South Australia before atoy restrictions existed, 
and yet no outbreak occurred. There is a certain amount of support to this 
in the fact that scores of larvco of this insect put in jars here in \upust bine 
not survived or developed into flies, even though some did reach the pupal 
stage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CODUN MOTH. 

To the Editor. 

Pir—4s Secretary, my Branch instructs me to reply to Mr. Monks' let¬ 
ter in the January number of The .Journal. “Rome of the delegates” was 
not mentioned in our minutes (October 31), as sent in, which rend - “Mr. 
Oinn showed samples of Gravenstein apples quite the size of ordinary 
marbles, and fully justifying his reference to them in his paper at Confer¬ 
ence.” Also, “Mr. Oinn called attention to the fact that he had noticed first 
empty chrysalis during third week in October.” We differ from Mr. Monks 
in that w’e consider there is a decided difference in the time trees of same 
variety flower, etc., whether on high hill or gully ground, for instance, and 
kn cultivation; and certainly, when there is eight or ten miles between the 
Forest Range orchards and ours, there may be some radical difference, let 
alone the trifling one- a week or ten days—he mentions. Every grower 
knows that the whole style of the country the other side of Summertown is 
different from ours, and we consider that before Mr. Monks wrote his letter 
he should have seen Mr. Oinn’s Gravensteins for himself, whilst in these 
parts. Fruit is not all earlier this season, and Gravensteins are amongst 
those sorts that are not.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Wm. H, Hughes, Longwood Branch. 

[The reference to “some of the delegatee” was made by the Editor to 
explain the reason why the exhibit was made.— Ed.] 
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NOTES ON PACKAGES USED AND METHODS OP 
PACKING FRUITS FOR EXPORT. 

By G* 50 hgk Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

Next to being able to produce first-class fruits to meet the requirements 
of outside markets comes the questi</n of safe transit. It is true, the tempera¬ 
ture and storage conditions maintained during the journey may be said to 
hold the key to the position : but, granted that the treatment in these respects 
on the voyage is in keeping with our present knowledge respecting what has 
proved successful in the past, the next consideration is the adoption of suit 
able packages into which the carefully selected and graded fruits should be 
securely encased. 

On the following pages I hare figured a ten of the packages which have 
thus far proved most suitable for the safe carriage of various kinds of fruits. The 



PlatR I. 

The Peacock Apple Case. 


Australasian exporters of apples to London are indebted to Tasmania for 
the establishment of this trade on an assured basis, and it is only natural 
to expect that oat of their wider experience some alert mind among the 
shippers from that State would evolve a suitable package. 

The case now known as the ‘‘Peacock” case-fopm the name of the 
gentleman who first suggested it—is fast becoming the recognised standard 
for the European as well as the interstate trade in apples. The case has 
outside measurements of 10 x 15 x 20 inches, so that if oeoessary in stacking 
the cases thep will cross-pack exactly, thus rendering the bond in the pile 
as complete as ttyftt seourcd by the bricklayer in his wall-building. It is 
claimed that this molts m economy of the shipping space, enabling two or 
three canes more to be stored in a measured tan than was possible with the 
older styles of cases, when made from Tasmanian hardwooos, battens f in. 
in thickness are used in the sides, top. and bottom, end the ends are cut 
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from boards $ in. thickness. With our softer imported pine woods, the ends 
taeed to be } in. or 4 in. timber; and some of the side battens from 4-in. 
material. 

Mr. James Lang, the well-known fruitgrower, of Haroourt, Victoria, has 
suggested a modification in the thickness of the timber used in the battens 
which form the sides. This has been adopted here with conspicuous success, 
and the refrigerating engineer of the Orestes declared the cases shipped 
in that boat, which were made on Mr. Lang’s plan, to be the best be had 
met. The modification is simply that the sides—the 20-in. side- are each 
made of four battens, two of which are \ in. thick and two | in. thick. In 
construction the battens 4 in. thick are nailed on the outer edges of each side 
and those } in. thick are placed side by side betw een them. This has two advan¬ 
tages, for not only does it giVo stability to the cases, but when they are laid 
on their sides in the ship or stack the thick battens of the upper case always 


Plate II. 

Case of Oranges, as packed for export. 


rest upon those of the case beneath it. The thin, or |-in., battens then are 
opposite and parallel to each other, affording a ventilation space of a quarter 
or an inch between each tier of oases, w'hich cannot be omitted by careless 
stacking or removed by the shifting of dunnage or by splintering off, as was so 
often tne result when a lath was tacked to the ond of each case. To secure 
the proper “tightening” of the contents, when nailing down it is desirable 
that the top or each or these cases should be made from one pfeoe of board 
rather than of two battens. When made as described above the oubic con¬ 
tents of this case is a fraction over 2,331 in. As an Imperial bushel con¬ 
tains 2,218.192 cubic in., the buyer secures full measurement when he pur¬ 
chases the contents as q, bushel of apples. The spaces between the battens on 
the sides should not exceed 4 in., otherwise there is danger of sufficient of the 
convex surface of the fruits being squeezed in between the sharp edges, and 
thus being seriously bruised or cut. Rats also insert their sharp noses Detween 
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Plate III. 

Grope C*we, showing the fruits embedded in granulated cork. 
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upop the thiok outside framework of battens, but tlie contact of the foot of 
the workman would be fatal to tbe thinner wood: and, unfortunately, this in 
a contingency which arises only too frequently in the handling of fruit in 
transit. 

Tim cherry crate figured in Plates VI. and VII. has been used very 
extensively in interstate export. This orate has outside dimensions as fol¬ 
lows :-—274 in. long, lSf in. wide, and 11 in. deep. The ends are made of 
f-m. boards. Three battens, each 3x1, are used on each side, four on tbe 
bottom, and the top is formed of two pieces each 6 in. wide. This crate holds 
twelve chip punnets, in three tiers. Each punnet has a capacity of 41 lb. of 



Plate VII. 

Cherry Crate, filled with punnets. 


cherries. Tbe punnets are 124 in. long, in. wide, 3 in. deep, with a parti¬ 
tion across the centre. A small external cleat, f in. thick, is nailed upon 
each end of the punnet. 

The cherries are gathered dry and packed in tlie punnets, settling them 
down closely by gently shaking the punnet from tame to time. When a 
layer of punnets is plaoed in the crate a Inver of wood wool is spread over 
the fruit, and so on, until the crate is filled The layer of wood wool used 
' before putting on the lid must be sufficiently thick to make the whole of the 
contents firm. The varieties found most suitable for carrying are those 
known in this State As Bigarreau Napoleon, Waterloo, ftt. Margaret’s, and 
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Florence. The greatest care must be taken to exclude split, bruised, or wet 
berries from the packages. 

The package figured in Plate IX. is likely to prove of considerable 
Value in the transportation of pears to Europe. It consists of three trays 
Joined together by an external cleat fastened to each corner. These trays 
hare been used with success m the export of pears from Victoria to London, 
and I am informed the Tasmanian growers nave also adopted the principle 
m their oversea trade. As far as I am aware, the only grower who thus 
far has adopted these packages here is Mr. G. R. Laffer, of Belair, through 



Plate VIII. 

Cheny Ciate, shoving ventilation spaces and punnets. 


whose kindness I have been able to figure them here. I would suggest the* 
trays should be made of such dimensions so that when three are united, as 
shown in oui illustration, a package will be formed with proportions equal -to 
those of the Peacock apple case. To attain this end they should be made as 
follows-The r sides be composed of battens 19J in. long, 8 in. 
wide, # in. thick. The lids—one of which is required for every three trays— 
should be composed of four pieces, two of which should be 19J in. long by 
Si in. wide by 1 in. thick, and two 19i x 34 x |. The bottom of every third way 
should be made of exactly similar dimensions, while that of the other two trays 
should be made of four pieces, each 191 x 8i x This variation in thickness will 
give the ventilation described as having proved so successful in connection 
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with the Peacock apple cate. The ends are each composed of three pieoee 
9} long x 3 hi. x |. The four cleats (one used at each corner) each measure 
9 in. x 8 in. a; f in. 

When packing the pears a tray a'ith the two |-in. battens on the bottom 
it packed first. The fruits are each carefully wrapped in a piece of tisane 
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Plats IX. 

Pear Crate, composed of three trays, also tray showing method of packing. 


The. second and third trays are packeu similarly and placed in a pile. The 
lid is then nailed on to the top tray, placing the i-in. thick battens on the 
ou f* r , wdes. The ends of the three trays are then adjusted and the cleats 

, ? L , * k iK2 n ' ff™ that ' * h,le J lf f, nRilR take a "dove-tailmR” dilution 

into the wood of the trays, they shall not penetrate to the fruits. 


ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

B* W, L. Summers, Inspector of Fertiliser* 
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Elder, Smith & Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 88.7 per oent. 

Elder, Smith, & Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(96 per cent.), 89 per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Superphosphate. —Water-soluble phosphate (33 per 
oent.), 88.7 per cent. 

George Wills <fe Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (86 per cent.), 87.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (86 per cent.), 41.9 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent.), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (15.2 per cent.), 22.8 per 
oent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (15.8 per oent.), 12.2 per cent., acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.'s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 34.4 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent ), 
1.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.5 per cent.), 3 7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 

Crompton & Son’s Bonedust. Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 3.9 pei cenl , 
dcid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 4o.2 per cei^t. 


SORGHUM HAY. 

Sorghum is rarely utilised except for feeding green or tor converting into 
ensilage. In a season like the present, when, owing to the bountiful summer 
rains experienced, theie is in many places a good natural supply of green 
herbage, the sorghum is consequently not required tor that! purpose. 
Where this cannot be conveniently made into ensilage, farmers may, perhaps, 
be surprised to learn that, aocoiuing to The Texas Stockman and Farmei , it 
can be converted into good hay. The following extract describes the method 
of making sorghum hay: — 

“Sometimes, especially during moist weather or in wet localities, difficulty 
is experienced in curing the hay on account of its susceptibility to rot under 
such conditions. Ordinarily, however, sorghum cafn be cured with compara¬ 
tive ease. It may be cut with a mower, corncutter, or self-binder. If fhe 
former are used the best method to follow is that of Professor Connell, of the 
Texas Experimental Station, which is as follows: — 

“ ‘After mowing, which is done when the seeds are partially ripe, allow 
the sorghum to lie on the ground sufficiently long to dry out at the end of 
the blades. If the crop is thick it should be turned over on the ground to 
expose the bottom portion of the crop to the sun for a short time. Usually, one 
full day’s sun is required to dry it sufficiently to be put into the cock. These 
haycocks may be 5 ft high and 4 ft. in diameter, of the shape of an old- 
fashioned beehive. All of the hay put up in this manner should be well 
settled as it is laid on the pile. After having constructed it to the proper 
height, rake the loose sorghum away from the sides, leaving a neat pile of hav 
that will turn water in time of rain. Allow it to remain in this shape for 
two or three days for fermentation to take jplace, which is evidenced by the 
heating and the deposit of dew upon the interior of the oock. When thoroughly 
warm, and before the hay loses its natural colour, open the cocks and expose 
the hay to four or six hours’ sun, according to the weight of the crop per 
aore and the siee of the stacks. Then the hay is ready to haul to the barn 
or be placed in stacks, where it may safejy be expected to remain without 
moulding or heating further. If the hay is allowed to remain in the cocks too 
long, the fermentation proceeds too far, and the hay sours and then rots m 
the field. It will remain longer in the cocks without damage the lew of 
water or sap it contains when put up. Use no salt or other preparations to 
preserve the hay. The hay may he baled safely if given six to ten hours* suu 
from the oooks, depending on the sine of the stalks. 

“ ‘When a self-binder is used, a method greatly followed in East Texas is to 
allow the bundles or shocks to remain in the field about eight or ten days, 
putting together a number of bundles leaning against each other, and In- 
Mined at the top so as to shed water. After that tbay may be put up in 
stacks or taken to the bam.’ ”—New South Wales Agricultural Gazette, 
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Council or Agriculture 

Tli* monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at the ofime 
ot the Department of Agriculture on Wednesday, January 18, 1904, all the 
members but Mr. Thos. Hardy being present. 

The Minister of Agriculture forwarded report by Professor Towar on the 
Roseworthy College examination results. The Professor attributed the 
low results to (1) the lengthened absences of several students owing to accidents 
and illness; (2) sereral student#, without the mental calibre or who are too l&qy 
to work, exercising an influence the reverse of wholesome over many of their 
fellow students; (3) to the fact that, as only the Anal third year examinations 
carry weight in connection with the College diploma, a number of students 
appear to care but little for the percentage of marks gained at the sessional 
examinations, several not even attempting some of the papers. He thought 
that this difficulty would be remedy by making every study and every 
examination count in the diploma work. The Hon. Minister intimated his 
intention of asking the Council to appoint one or more of its members to act 
with an expert educationalist as a committee to enquire into the matter after 
the diploma examinations were concluded. 

The Secretary Stated that the Council’s request that the Government 
should indioate its intentions in reference to the sale of oodlin moth apples had 
been forwarded to the Hon. Minister, who had announoed that the Depart¬ 
ment would not enforce the law against the sale of such fruit this year. Con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued, and several members blamed the Government tor 
its action in this matter, it being generally held that the decision to permit 
of the unrestricted sale of infested fruit would deal a heavy blow to the apple 
industry. Mr. Laffer thought the present Government was not so muoh to 
blame as those members of Parliament who supported the motion that was 
oamed in the House of Assembly some twelve months ago. This question 
was made a political matter by a section of the growers, and to secure votes 
the members of Parliament had taken action which, as one inte¬ 
rested in the industry, he oould only regard as a retrograde step. Neither 
was the decision of the Government consistent. For years the sale of infested 
fruit had been prohibited, although the growers were not in a position to deal 
with the pest in their gardens satisfactorily; but now, when it had, at con¬ 
siderable expense, been proved that arsenical spraying is absolutely effective, 
the restrictions on the salei of the fruit were abolished. Our apple industry 
was assuming very large proportions, but growers were now raced with a 
serious difficulty. Col. Rowell and other members agreed, and, on the motion 
of Col. Rowell, it was unanimously resolved that the Council desires to 
express its regret at the decision of the Government, and requests that the 
question be reconsidered. 

The Minister forwarded considerable correspondence respecting alleged 
damage'to butter on the railway in transit from Yongala and Petersburg. It 
was decided to refer the matter to Messrs. Caldwell and Sandford as represent¬ 
ing the dairy industry. 

In reply to a question the Secretary stated that the Dairy Instructor had 
not advised the Department as to whether he had aooepted the position of 
Dairy Expert for Queensland, as stated in the daily papers. 

Messrs. Caldwell, Miller, and Molineux promised to attend Conference of 
Northern Branohes, at Gladstone, on February 10. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Penola, Mr. J. Alexander; Luoindale, Mr. W. G. Williams. 

Mr. Miller referred to the question of the destruction of rabbits. These 
were increa sing at an enormous rate in many parts of the fanning areas, and 
it was imperative that vigorous action should be taken to deal with them. 
Parliament had in the Vermin AJcts recognised the absolute neoessity for simul¬ 
taneous action m destroying rabbits ami had given the District Councils power 
to fix a time for such action. Unfortunately, however, no attempt appeared 
to »><* made by the Councils interested to secure continuity of action, wn>h the 
result that different dates were fixed. As an instance of this he mentioned 
that some of his land was in the Mundoora District, and that Council had 
ordeied the destruction of rabbits for one month from January 14; in the 
adjoining District of Pine he also held land, and here the date fixed by the 
Council was from February 14. This resulted in less effective work being done 
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throughout both districts, and he moved that the Minister be asked to bung 
under notice of the Distiict Councils the necessity for securing simultaneous 
work in rabbit destruction in districts bordering on one another. The motion 
was carried unanimously 

Mr, Marshall tabled a list of rust-resisting wheats and was thanked tor ' 

same. 


RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

The following list of rust-resisting and rust-escaping wheats has been fur¬ 
nished by Mr. R. Marshall, late of Hope Farm, Templers, at the request ot the 
Council of Agriculture:— 


Variety. 


Season 
ot Ripening. 


Rust resisting 

oi Raised by 

Rust escaping | 


Coineliack 
Yandilla A. 

Rerraf 

Bartlett’s Crossbred 
Steinwedel 
Newman’s Early * 
Early Para 
Early Purple 
Marshall’s Early . 
Marshall’s Early 
Solid Straw .. 
Early Morn 
Baker’s Early 
Marshalls No. 5.. 
Alpine 
Hercules 

Marshall’s No. 3 . 
Marshall’s No. 4.. 
Marshall’s No 6.. 
Marshall’s No. 7.. 
Marshall’s No. 8.. 
Marshall’s No. 10.. 
Marshall’s No 11.. 
Marshall’s No. 29. 
Marshall’s No. 33.. 
Marshall’s Prolific.. 
Ceres 

Silver King 

Majestic 

Gallant 

Jonathan 

Bobs 

Kivin 

South Australian 
Wonder 


Early I Rust lesisting W. Farrei (N. S Wales) 


Rust escaping Bartlett 

,, A. Steinwedel, Buluklava 

,, Newman 

,, l A. H. Robin, Nurmotpa 

” R Marshall 


Mu 


Early 
Mid i 


„ (*. Baker 

d-season Rust resisting R. Marshall 


i Very resistant 
I Rust-resistant 


i Very resistant 

If | 7 7 

Rust-resisting W. Farrer (N. S. Wales) 

»» »» 

„ j A. B. Robin, Nurmotpa 


* Neumann’s Early 1 


A number of returns concerning rust-reeieting wheats have been feoeived 
from the Branches of the Bureau. It is particularly requested that all Hon. 
Secretaries will make a point of returning oefore February 21 the forms giving 
the information required, as it is important that the complete list ot rust- 
resisting wheats should be published in the March issue. 
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LOTUS AUSTRALIS. 

Lotus australis is a perennial herb, common to most parts of Australia. 
The plants vary in sise according to the climatic and soil 
conditions of their surroundings. On the coast sandhills and 
on the embankments along the railway line through the hills 
they often form large, straggly, and generally circular bushes, up to 2 ft. in 
height and 2 ft. <> in. to 3 ftTo in, across, ana covered with numerous flowers. 
On the other hand, we have at various times during the dry seasons reoeived 
from the pastoral areas complete flowering specimens consisting of a single 
stem, 6 to 9 in. m height, bearing a few flowers at the summit. The leaves, 
which are of a dull green oolour, consist of five small leaflets, three of which 
are at the end of the stalk, and the other'pair wt the base, near the stem. The 
plant bears pretty, pea-shaped flowers, varying in colour from white to 
purplish, but genera llypink, forming umbels at the end of a stalk, often seve¬ 
ral inches m length. The seedpods are cylindrical in shape and frpm 1 in. to 
2 in. m length. A variety of this plant, Lotus australis var. Behrianus, ;s 
generally much smaller, usually decumbent, with leaves small and broad, 
flowers small, dark reddish in colour, and borne singly or in twos or threes on 
a short stalk. 

Stockowners hold verj diverse opinions as to the merits and dements of 
Lotus australis and its \arietv. Tn tne early days of the State the larger form 
was regarded as a valuable fodder, and was called “native lucerne,” a name 
by which it is still known in many parts. Many stockowners regard it as a 
very valuable, drought-resisting fodder plant, and quite recently a gentleman 
holding some pool, sandy, scrub land in the hills south of Adelaide enquired 
as to the possibility of cleaung this land and sowing it to Lotus australis, thua 
converting it into usual pasture. That the plant is eaten by stock with relish 
and impunity in most instances there is undoubted proof. I believe that 
penned sheep have been fed w ith it largely without any ill effect, yet there is 
no question that it has been responsible for the deaths of numerous stock. In 
many parts it is called “poison weed ” but the opinion of a good many ex¬ 
perienced stockmen is that it is onh injurious when hungry stock partake to 
excess of the foliage and seeds, death being the result of acute inflammation, 
or bloat, especially u’hen it is eaten while wet with dew or ram. 

Analyses have proved that, at certain stages of development at least, the 
Lotus australis, like sorghum and some othei plants, contains a small percent¬ 
age of prussic acid 


ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE WHEAT EXPERIMENTS, 

1903 - 4 . 

B> J D Tow 4R, Principal AoRicrr.TrHAL College. 

VARIETY TESTS. 

Tim variety tests were conducted m the central portion of Field No. 6 
and in Field No. 8. The soil in No. 6 is of medium quality, which has been 
under good cultivation and manuring for a number of years. That m No. 8 
runs into the limestone and sand, and is not oonsiderea so productive. 

Unfortunately, with large plots, three to six acres each, and the 
shower)’ weather prevailing at seeding time, a considerable time elapsed 
between sowing the first and finishing tne last of the varieties. The weather 
atod condition of tlie soil were such that we were obliged to stop the varieties 
for a while, and devote the time of the teams to another set of plots. As 
will be seen by the table, there w’as a period of over two weeks between the 
beginning and the end of the seeding. 

„ As a m e an s of compensating for these differences in the (nature of the 
sou and the time of sow ing, thereby bringing all the varieties to the same 
comparative basts, the King's Early, a variety which seems to thrive well 
uiuwr all conditions on the College Farm, was inserted frequently among the 
variety plots. In the table a percentage comparison is made, using the 
King s Early as a standard, placed in every case at 100 per cent., or points, as 
explained in the notes below. 

The treatment of the soil, the manuring, and thje harvesting w*ere as 
uniform as the conditions of the weather would permit. The drill was set 
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to <*ow 2 cwt. of manure per acre, oteid was kept in that condition through** 
out the experiment. The. seeding, too, was planned to be perfectly uniform, 
vet the difference, in tlie size of the kernels and the rate of the flow' accounted 
lor the variations in tho amount ot seed applied, except in the case of the 
Russian wheats, where the quantity ot seed was so small that a lighter seeding 
was necessary in order to cover the required area. All of the seed was sub¬ 
jected in the usual manner to the bluestone treatment for smut. The crop 
showed practically no trace of the smut fungus. 

VARIETY TK8TN 
TABLE I — Showing ltextiff't 


Varieties arranged in 
the order grown. 

ee 

£ 

i 

& 

Seed per Acre. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Hay. Grain. 

Percentage 
Compari¬ 
son (King’s 
Early as 
standard) 

Hay Grain 

Karl mess. 

Remarks on Rust. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

bus. lbs. 


, 



1. Fan 

June 1 

75 

2,342 

16 

57 

95 

126 

Medium 

Rust-resistant 

•2. King’s Early 

1 

81 

2,454 

13 

27 

100 

100 

Early 

ii 

3. Smart s Pioneer 

l 

80 

2,454 

12 

18 

92 

86 

Med. to early 

Rust-affected 

4 Gluyas 

j 

71 

2,412 I 19 

10 

90 | 135 

Early 

Rust-proof 

5. Jerkin 


72 

2,264 

11 

36 

85 

82 

Med to early 

Rust affected 

6. King’s Early 

May 3) 

80 

2,889 

15 

0 

100 

1(M) 

Early 

Rust-resistant 

7. Majestic 

30 

81 

3,074 

15 

17 

107 

96 iMed. to late 

Rust-proof 

8. Neumann’s.. 

30 

79 

2,778 

13 

20 

97 

84 

Med. to early 

Rust-affected badly 

9. College Selection 

29 

76 

3,176 

17 

20 

111 

109 

Early 

Rust-resistant 

JO. Warwick . 

29 

79 

2,713 

12 

51 

95 

81 

Med. to ear y 

Rust-affected 

11. Purple Straw 

29 

81 

2,852 

10 

11 

100 

64 

I.ate 

Rust-affected badly 

12 King’s Early 

29 

81 

2,852 

16 

44 

100 

loo 

Early 

Rust-resistant 

13. Marshall’s No. 3 

28 

80 

2,806 

10 

53 

92 

61 

Late* 

Nearly rust proof 

14 Leak's Rust proof 

28 

70 

3,183 

9 

38 

104 

54 

fl 

Rust-affect’d slightly 

lf>. Dart’s Imperial 

28 

79 

3,389 

10 

11 

112 

57 


Badly rusted 

16. Defiance 

28 

70 

3,139 

8 

17 

103 

47 

Earl} 

„ 

17. King’s Early 

28 

81 

3,222 

18 

53 

100 

100 

Rusl-iesistant 

J8. 

10. Boomerang . 

17 

7f> 


22 

4 

— 

100 

99 

17 

7f> 

— 

18 

0 

— 

82 

9» 

99 

20. Waddy .. 

17 

75 

— 

15 

0 

— 

68 

Late 

99 

21. Russian 

16 

60 

— 

10 

36 

— 

48 

• » 

22. Nipepooz . 

23. Galland’s Hybrid . 

16 

66 

— 

15 

22 ! 

— 

69 

M 

99 

16 

65 

— 

12 

13 I 

— 

55 

91 

• » 

24. Medeah Mixed 

16 

80 

— 

20 

30 1 

— 

93 

Vied, to late 

99 

25 Gluyas 

26. King’s Earl} 

June 3 

80 

— 

21 

0 I 

— 

161 , 

Early 

Rust-pioof 

2i 80 

— 

13 

3 | 

— 

KM) 

ff 

Rust-resistant 

27. California Purp. Straw 

2 

80 

— 

9 

13 

— 

71 ! 

Medium 

Rust-affected 

28. Earl} Purple Straw . 

2 

78 

— 

8 

49 | 

I 

— 

68 J 

Med. to early 

Rust-affected badly 


The columns in the table showing the percentage Comparison with the 
King’s Early Axed at 100 per cetat. afford the best meaiw of looking at the 
yields from a common standard. The calculations were made from The plot 
of King’s nearest adjaeent and sown on a similar date. Where a plot occurs 
between two King’s plots, the percentage comparison is made fwith the 
average of the two King’s plots. 

Thus, Plot 1 is oompared with Plot 2; Plots 3-5, with the average of 
2 and 6; Plots 7-11. with the average of 6 and 12; Plots 13-16, with the 
average of 12 and 17; Plots 19-24, with No. 18; and 25, 27, and 28, with 
No. 26. 

While a careful examination of the yields will rirvenl faults with this 
method of oomparison t taking the actual yields tndtiUtee percentages toge¬ 
ther we can gam a fair idea of the relative behaviour*of the several varieties 
grown under somewhat varying conditions. * ' 
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The’ remarkably high percentages of the Gluyas easily plaoe it at the 
top of grain produoers. The comparatively high yield in Field No. 8 was 
due in part to a slight advantage it enjoyed by reason of better soil. The 
Fan, yielding 26 pbr cent, more grain than the adjoining King s, may be 
said to hare grown on slightly better soil also. 

The College Seleotion, a variety selected at the College, formerly known 
as Bearded Innominate, tops the list as a general sort, since it gave the 
highest comparative yield of hay, beating the nearest King's by 11 per cent, 
in hay and 9 per cent, in gram. The ^part’s Imperial (also called Bluey), 



Considering the high yield of the Majestic, and ite practical immunity 
fiom rust, we must place it at the top bs a hay variety. The rustproof 
qualities of the Gluyas, resulting in a most perfect sample of grain, easily 
plaoe fhat variety at the top in grain production. 

The Medeah was really a general mixture of several varieties, with the 
Medeah predominating. The result, however, recommends the practice of 
mixing varieties for general crop, for this plot certainly liad all the appear¬ 
ances of being as good in -a general way as any in the entire list.. The com¬ 
parison yields of Plots 19-24 are slightly unfair, as the one plot of King’s No. 
18 was threshed with the threshing machine, while every other plot in the 
experiment was gathered with a complete harvester. There is every reason 
to believe that the threshing system saved a good percentage more grain 
than the harvester. 

General Conclusions. 

1. The Gluyas is the best yielding grain wheat, followed by Fan, College 
Seleotion, King’s Early, and Majestic. 

2. Considering quality as well as quantity, the Majestic tops the list as 
a hay variety, followed in order by College Selection, Dart’s Imperial, Leak’s 
Rustproof, and King’s Early. 

3. The College Selection is easily the best general variety. 

4. These results must be taken simply as indicative and toot as conclusive, 
for there is no reason to warrant anything like identical results on a different 
soil or in another season. 


FERTILISER TESTS. 

These* experiments were also conducted in Field No. 6, on land which 
has been carefully cultivated and thoroughly manured tor a number of 
years. We do not know the exact history of every plot, but it was assumed 
that the area was of fairly uniform quality, while the slight differences between 
the yields from the manured and the unmanured plots indicate that the land 
is still enjoying some of the benefits of former applications of manure. 

Quantity of Manure Test. 

This experiment occupied the extreme north end of the field. The sowing, 
both of gram and fertiliser, was done with the drill on May 26 and 20. The 
quantity of manure Applied was carefully weighed, and agrees exactly with 
the figures given in the table. King’s Early wheat was used throughout the 
experiment, and all the work in connection with the plots was made as uni¬ 
form as possible. The plots ran east and west, being six passings of the 
drill in width, and about thirty chains long. 

The land at the east end of the plots was fallowed early in the winter, 
while that of the west end was ploughed in midsummer. It was from the 
midsummer ploughing that the portion used for hay was selected. In har¬ 
vesting broad borders were discarded at each end, and the plots wet* so 
divided that 0.54 acre was cut for hay and 1.50 acres were harvested for 
■"Tain and straw. The cutting for grain was done a few days after the ent- 
** for hay: all the plots were harvested at the same time. The unthreshed 
grain was run over the bridge, and careful weights recorded, as shown in 
the table belq^ 


TABLE II. 

Giving Yield* per acre of Hay , Grain , and Straw from Fertiliser Test of quantity of Manw't per acre. 
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The money value computations in the table of result# was determined by 
taking the approximate values at the present time. Whatever the prices 
might be, the relative value of the yield from the various plots would be un¬ 
changed, The relative merits of hay or grain would depend so much on th*> 
ruling prices at the time that the figures Mow can be only suggestive. They 
may be interesting to indicate the relative products of the two systems of 
securing the crop. 

The above figures offer one or two perplexing problems which defy solu¬ 
tion. Plots 6 and 7, receiving 2 and 2i cwt, of super respectively, have 
yielded less than Plot 5, on which no manure was applied. The only 
feasible explanation lies in the fact that the land was naturally well sup¬ 
plied with plant food, and that any further application of phosphates wa* 
unnecessary. Yet there may have been some condition due to the previous 
treatment of the land in Plots 6 and 7 which would oause these results. 

The most that can be learned from the experiment is that the pre¬ 
vious manuring# have not tended to exhaust this field, but rather have 
imparted to it a very lasting benefit. 

Turning to the figures column showing gross yields and net profits, we 
find the smaller applications giving the better yields of hay, and the applica¬ 
tion of 8 cwt. per acre has given the highest yield of gram. 

In the profit and loss column we find \ cwt. giving the greatest profit, 
followed by and 1 cwt. applications. In the larger applications theie 
are less gains, and on the whole actual losses. 

Comparing the returns for hay or grain with the prices adopted abmc 
there is a much betlter return from the latter. From our observation moio 
giain and a better sample can be secured by cutting at the proper time and 
threshing the crop than from securing the crop with the Btripper or har¬ 
vester, There is some more work m this system, and it calls for a consider¬ 
able outlay in machinery. Then, too, in all localities a price of 25s. per 
ton cannot be obtained for baled straw. Yet the system offers advantages 
which commend themselves to the careful consideration of those contemplating 
the extensive purchase of harvesting machinery. 

While the results are somewhat unsatisfactory, they are indicative of the 
following conclusions: — 

1. Continual and judicious manuring imparts to the land a lasting 
benefit. 

2. Land naturally in a high state of fertility needs only a small quantity 
of soluble phosphate to induce a maximum yield. 

8. With a market for the straw, and facilities for doing the work theie 
is a' decided advantage in favour of threshing the crop and baling the 
straw. 

4. The percentage of straw in the unthreshed crop is about 42. The 
remaining 58 per cent, goes to the wheat and chaff. 


Phosphate Test. 

This experiment did not have for its object the testing of brands of 
phosphates, but rather the trial of the various kinds of manures. For the 
purposes of the experiment it is unnecessary to consider the name or maker 
of the manure, but to look more to the source and character of material. 

The wheat manure used ota Plot 2 differs from the ordinary phosphate 
in that it oontains a small percentage of nitrogen and poitash. The analysis 
of the article used was approximately as follows-.—Water-soluble phosphate, 
25 per cent,; citrate soluble, 10 per cent.; acid soluble. 5 per cent.; total, 
40 per cent.; nitrogen, 1 per cent.; also potash; cost, £5 per ton. 

The home mixed manure is, like the wheat manure, a complete fertiliser, 
made up of one part each of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash to two 
piurts of mineral super. This gives a manure very rich Comparatively in 
nitrogen and potash, the mixture containing approximately 4 per oent nitrogen 
15 per oent. potash, and 18-19 per oent. water-soluble phosphate. The cost 
owing to 41 m nigh price of the nitrogen and potash, renders this mixture too 
expensive, as the pnoe would figure out to £8 per ton. 

Mineral super is one of the commercial phosphates sold under a guarantee 
of 8638 per cent, water-soluble phosphate and 6-8 per cent, citrate soluble; 
price, £4 5s. per ton. This manure differs from the two former in the fact 



TABLE III. 

Showing Result* from Applications of various Manures. 



No Manure ..I 2,773 I 2,877 12 8 1,208 
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that it contains absolutely no nitrogen nor potash, but more soluble phos¬ 
phate than either of the aboye. 

Bonedust is an animal phosphate in its natural state,* that is. the phos¬ 
phoric acid has pot been treated to affect its solubility. It contains more 
phosphoric acid than the .mineral super, yet in a less available form. It 
contains also a good percentage of nitrogen, the analysis being:—Acid-soluble 
phosphate, 45 per cent.; nitrogen, 3.14 per oent.; pnoe, £5 Ids. per ton. 

Guano super resembles more closely the wheat manure than any other . 
of the above, containing less soluble and less total phosphate, with a very small 
percentage of nitrogen and potash, but not specified. The super bears a 
guarantee of water-soluble, 90.30 per oent.; citrate- and acid-soluble, 16.20 per 
cent.; price, £4 2s. 6d, 

Thomas phosphate is a waste product, obtained by precipitating with 
lime the phosphoric acid in certain iron ores. It is one of the most difficult 
phosphates to dissolve, containing 30 per oent. calcium phosphate, all in the 
acid-soluble form. The prioe is £4 per ton. 

The quantity applied per aore was in all oases 2 cwt., and the King 1 ! 
Early wheat was sown throughout the experiment. The seed and fertilisers 
were sown with the drill on Kay 26 and 27. The gain or loss over the 
average of the no manure plots was determined by comparing the results 
with the two unmanured plots nearest adjacent. 

The natural high state of fertility of this land, as in the former experi¬ 
ment, has again asserted itself, especially on the portion of the plot harvested 
as haj. In the grain yields there is a decided increased crop where the 
soluble phosphates were applied in Plots 2, 3, 4, and 6 . 

The unequal relative yield of grain to the unthreslied crop is a condition 
not easy to explain. The straw averaged about 42 per oent. of the weight of 
the crop as it came from the held. 

In the total yield of groin the home mixture tops the list, although 
its excessive cost brings its margin of net gain down in the last column. The 
experiment is one calling for several trials before definite conclusions can be 
drawn. The variations in the soil and the seasons must be considered, and 
this cannot be done in one year. It is quite evident, as in the previous 
experiment, that in this soil the smaller applications would have realised 
larger financial gains. 

On the whole, the fertiliser tests have given us ctaly partial conclu¬ 
sions. They indicate, however, that there is*no danger in ruining the land 
by the application of commercial manures, for the field on which these ex¬ 
periment* were tried has perhaps been manured with phosphates as much as 
stoy farming land in the State. 

Anotlier conclusion that may he safely drawn is that land in good heart 
°5 n be. brought to it* most profitable yield through the moderate application 
of soluble phosphates rather than hv heavy dressings. The results give little, 
but not much, encouragement in the use of nitrogenous manures. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

Work during the past month has consisted in cleaning up after the harvest 
and getting the fallows again in proper condition. The great quantity of 
rain which came during December induced a vigorous growth of weeds, and 
these have kept the scarifiers busy for a whole month. The job is now nearly 
completed, and where the work was begun promptly the soil beneath the 
surface is abundantly moist. but that portion of the fallow which had to be 
left until the last lias become quite dry through the extensive surface evapo¬ 
ration and the great draught made on its water supply by the growth of 
weeds, xp 

Feed is abundant, and the stock is all in excellent condition. Two or 
three hundred more sheep could be kept than we now have, but prices for 
stores have prevented our purchasing of more stock. The College Farm has 
recently received, the gift of the Hon. J. J. Duncan, a fine young Berkshire 
boar and sow, products of his Gum Creek Station. We are fattening, mostly 
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on barley, about fifty young pigs. Steles of breeding st-ock have been very 
brisk; in fact, we are practically sold out of everything old enough to wean. 

*The cows have been receiving our second cutting of luoerne. the first crop 
having been put in the silo. To our surprise, the cows did not take kindly to 
the green lucerne. They show a decided preference for silage which has 
lain m the pit for more than a year. 

The College vegetable garden has been,a great satisfaction this summer. 
The copious summer rains, supplemented by the irrigation of Barossa water, 
has kept us with a constant supply of green vegetables. With the aid or 
the water the lawn and flower beas at the College buildings and cottago^ have 
been kept growing and healthy. A large area has been planted to couch 
grass and flowers, while several rows of hedge are sttarting to protort the 
gardens from the winds, which now are our worst hindrance. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Lafj?er, Svferintendknt of Vineyard. 

The grapes are now ripening rapidly, and vintage should start about the 
third or fouith week in February. Though the crop is by no means heat v. the 
fruit is large and well filled, consequently the weight of grapes will he lieaw. 
All being well, we should make over four thousand gallons or wine this tear. 

Owing to the heavy summer rains the vines are making abundant giowth, 
the result of which should appear in the crop of next. year. The total rainfall 
for 1**08 was 18.33 inches, and of this amount over four inches tell during the 
last five weeks of the year. The rains rendered constant scarifying necessary, 
and the teams have been busy all the time. Weeds have been very plentiful, 
one ciop following another. 

The currants responded to the ringbarking, and are carrying an abundant 
crop of fine fruit. These will shortly be ready for drying, and should yield 
more than enough currants t-o supply the College for the year. 

HirdSj as usual, are proving a great nuisance, the starlings being present in 
large numbers. We have erected a number of bird-seareis, with the hope of 
protecting the fruit v little. 

The young fruit trees planted last season have be*<n given a good soaking 
of wartei for the first time, the summer rains haying kept them going up to 
the present. The nursery stock looks well and is ready for budding, which 
will be done within the next few days. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The South Australian Government lias been advised that a proclamation 
has been issued hv the Government of Natal ordering the removal of tliie pro¬ 
hibition that had been imposed against the importation of cattle from Aus¬ 
tralia. Cattle will now he allowed to land at Natal ports on certain conditions. 
The person or persons in charge of a herd must produce a certificate signed 
by a professional officer attached to the Veterinary Department of the State 
where the cattle were shipped, stating that the animats in question ate tree 
from pleuro-pneumonia, rtml have been inoculated against that disease three 
months prior to ortonideation. It is also provided that the cattle sliull be 
dipped to the satisfaction of the Natal authorities as Roon as possible nHer 
they are landed, and that all cattle other than those intended for slaughter 
shall be quarantined at the owners' expense, and to the satisfaction of the 
principal veterinary suigeon, for such time (not being less than one month) 
and at such place as the officer in question may direct. 


The Secretary for Agriculture has received from the Seeretaiv to the 
Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and Forestry at Honolulu a couple of 
pamphlets embodying the restrictions placed upon* plants and fruits which 
may be brought to the port of Honolulu for introduction to the territory of 
Hawaii. Under these the following items are of interest to Australians-— All 
coffee and pineapple plants are prohibited, and fruit* of all kinds from Aus¬ 
tralia. The only port of entry by which plants may be introduced to the 
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territory is Honolulu. AH plants, etc., on arrival at Honolulu are to be in¬ 
spected by am inspector, who may fumigate and admit them to the country or 
destroy the same, at discretion. All plants, etc., sent to Honolulu must bear 
a label which sets out the name, quantity, and description of the articles. 
The names of the looality where they are grown, of the shipper, and the port 
whence they were shipped, as well as that of the consignee in Hawaii, must all 
be supplied upon the label. 


The Queensland Department of Agriculture has forwarded copies of regu¬ 
lations dealing with the introduction of crape cuttings into that State from 
South Australis. The regulations provide that such cuttings shall be con¬ 
signed to the Department of Agriculture, Brisbane; that a certificate from 
the Department of Agriculture in South Australia stating that the cuttings 
originated from that State, and that the vineyard whence they 
were taken was free from disease, shall abcompany such outtings; that the 
cuttings shall not be rooted or root-bearing; that the cuttings, on arrival at 
Brisbane, shall be subjected to inspection and such disinfection or other 
treatment as the Minister may direct. 


During the month the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Port Pirie, Port 
Adelaide, and the bomemiLls and manure works in the vicinity of Adelaide, for 
the purpose of securing for analyses samples of the various fertilisers offered 
for sale. During the past two months twenty-two samples have been taken 
by the Inspector. Mr. Summers also arranged while at Port Pirie for the 
carrying out of experiments in the treatment of land infested by ice plant. 
At Coromandel Valley he is supervising experiments with various solutions 
being used in the endeavour to destroy the perennial weed, Hypericum perfo 
ratum. illustrated in the January issue of The Journal of Agriculture. 


Mr. G. S. Thomson has resigned his connection with this Department 
to adoept an offer from the Queensland Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Thomson was appointed by Sir J. A. Cockburn (who was then Minister of 
Agriculture) aB Dairy Instructor, and during bis service in South Aus¬ 
tralia has done much to improve the status of the dairying industry. Mr 
Thomson’s resignation will be greatly regretted by all those with whom he has 
oome in contact, and the people of Queensland may be congratulated on secur¬ 
ing the services of such an able officer. We sure the members of the 
Agricultural Bureau will join with officers of the Department in wishing Mr. 
Thomson every success in his new sphere of work. 


On January 14 Mr. Quinn visited the Clare district, at the invitation of 
tho local Agricultural Bureau, and gave a demonstration and field lectu*s 
on summer pruning apple, pear, and pea’ch trees, in the orohard of Messrs. 
Kirks Brothers, at Spring Farm. About a dozen growers attended, and 
showed keen interest m the operations. It was explained that had the matter 
been made public a great many others not connected with the Bureau 
would have attended. On January 21 a similar demonstration was given in 
con nection with the Agricultural Bureau Branches of Mount Compass and 
Willunga, in the orchard of Mr. Felix De Oaux, on the Meadows roaa. About 
twenty persons attended from the neighbourhood, where much interest is 
being taken in the growing of apples for e*poi*t. 


During January the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protections Act nave passed for interstate export 7,756 bushels of fruits, con¬ 
sisting of 16 distinct sorts, 8,155 packages of vegetables, and 14 consignments 
of plants. During the same period 3,490 bushels of tropical fruits, with 59 
consigippents of plants, have been admitted to this State, while 226 bushels 
of bamnkns and 4 packages of plants have been refused admission owing to 
their condition not complying with the requirements of the above Act. 
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During the next two months the Annual Conferences of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be held in the various districts. These annual gatherings should 
. be Very instructive to members and to producers generally, and i<t rests 
entirely with the members of the Branches whether the desired results will be 
achieved. We would strongly appeal to the members of the Bureau to do 
all in their power to assist the Branches which aite arranging the Con¬ 
ferences. Tho appointment of delegates should receive early attention, and 
-each Branch within reasonable distance should be represented. The work 
in connection with these Conferences falls mainly upon the Hon. Secretaries 
of the respective Branches in charge of the arrangements, ahd it is very dis¬ 
heartening to them if, after all tneir labours, the Conference fails to reach 
expectations, owing to the apathy of those upon whom they are depending lor 
assistance. 


The Conference of Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau will bo 
held at Gladstone on February 10; Murray River Conference, at Mannum, on 
February 24-5; Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Conference, at Paskeville, on 
February 26; Southern Confemioe, at Strathalb.vn, on March 21 ( ?); South 
Eastern Conference, at Bordertown, on April 6. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries aie requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Date of Meeting. 


. Feb. 1 Mar. 7 
20 19 

20 19 

13 — 

2 & 30 
13 12 

26 26 

25 31 

13 12 

2 1 

25 31 

20 19 

19 18 

3 2 

— 11 

* 27 26 

6 5 

16 16 

21 26 

. 1 A 29 28 

1 A 29 28 

20 19 

6 5 

- 2*30 


Date of Meeting. 


Balaklava 
Booleroo Centre 
Bowhill 
Brinkworth 
Burra 

Cherry Gardens 
Clare 
Clarendon 
Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Elbow Hill 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Gawler River 

Golden Grove 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Johnsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kapunda 

Kingscote 

Kingston 

Kootunga 

Long wood 

Maitland 


Feb. 13 
2 


M&llala 
Mannum 
Minlaton 
Mount Compass 
Nantawarra 
Naracoorte 
Norton’s Summit 
Onetree Hill 
Penola 
Pine Forest 
Port Broughton 
Port Elliot 
Port Lincoln 
Pyap 

Reeves Plains 

Riverton 

Stansbury 

Strathalhyn 

Utera Plains 

Virginia 

Wandearah 

Whyte*Yareowie 

Willunga 

Wilmington 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on February 1, 1904:— 

Throughout January most unusual broken weather was experienced, and 
at times so unsettled that quantities of wheat stacked in the .fields became 
bleached through the unseasonable rains. Even in the interior phenomenal 
downpours have been recorded, some districts reporting floods; out, fortu¬ 
nately, the pleasing feature is the heaviest rains occurred in parts that had 
suffered most severely during the drought seasons. Meanwhile farmers taking 
advantage of the finer days nave about completed harvesting operations, ana 
although values are not all that could bo desired, and the quality of the wheat 
not by any means improved by the rains, the extra yield more than compensates 
for any of these losses. With pastoralists the return again to favourable 
conditions—feed and water being in such full supply—has already induced 
them to restock stations that had been abandoned for years. 

As usual, during first week or so of the new year, there was the customary 
absence of anything approaching briskness in trade, therefore shopkeepers in 
the city and towns complained bitterly of the exceptional dulness, which they 
partly attributed to the unseasonable weather; but as the holidays were left 
behind trade settled down to its normal state, and, ob the prospects through¬ 
out are promising, a hopeful spirit in the mercantile community prevails. 

In the Share Market, after an absence of dividends for several months, 
the Broken Hill Silver Company has declared one, and, as the prospects seem 
very assuring—ore in sight, abundance of water, etc.—it is expected that 
these dividends are likely now to be more frequent. In Metals, Copper has 
gone back almost a couple of pounds per ton, whilst Silver and Lead are 
also easier. 

BaKADSTurFS.—The firmness in the European Market, reported in our 
last, did not continue long, owing to Argentine coming forward freely, offering 
the product of an immense harvest at reduced rates, and as there was no 
piospect of an immediate rupture between Japan and Russia values declined 
and there are sellers of Australian cargo at 29/, 28/9 being the highest now 
offering for February shipment. Freights to U.K., on the other hand, have 
advanced, and 28/6 is now the lowest, at which large parcels are obtainable. 
This has caused a strong reaction in the value of Wheat, so that the quota¬ 
tions in the eastern States have all reoeded. In both Melbourne and Sydney, 
from which supplies of Wheat are coming to the shipping ports, there is every 
probability that a block will very shortly occur. In South Australia, where 
our farmers in this direction are better off, deliveries have not been so 
rushed, but quite enough is coming forward to load vessels as they arrive. 
Flour.—A fair amount of business in this line has been done during the 
month, bakers entering rather freely into contracts for the vear whilst the 
war scare was on. At the moment, however, a dulness prevails. In Offal, there 
has been a considerable demand for Bran and Pollard. Millers having refused 
to enter into contracts, dealers in the meanwhile have been buying ana storing 
for their future requirements. Trade in Fodder, as expected, has been of a 
very hand-to-mouth character, there being quite an absence of any export 
in Chaff owing to each of the States of the Commonwealth having ample 
supplies, so that aboard quotations are only nominal. The local demand is 
also restricted to city sales. In Feeding Grains the same applies, there being 
very few sates to reportt, both growers and buyers holding off the market. 
Barley.—Maltsters have been operating pretty freely, but very little quotable 
alteration In values to report. Cape Barley has also reoeived better atten¬ 
tion. 

Potato**. —The new season’s crop raised on the plains near to Adelaide 
has been quite ample for all this State’s requirements during January: but, 
as the first of the early grown "Gamblers” are now being offered, even the 
exceptionally low pnoe of the "Locals” has had to further give way, so as 
to effect quittances. On the other hand, growers of earlier raised "Gambiers” 
are offering at a figure that is already causing a demand from Western Aus¬ 
tralia, with seyenu small paroels having been disposed of for that market 
Onions, ateo rateed on the plains, have met with a dull month’s trade, although 
quoted at extremely low rates for the time of year. 

There has been little, if any, shrinkage in the quantities of Dairy 
Product* marketed, several of the lines continuing to be in exoess of South 
Australian demands; but as our neighbours in Broken Hill and Western Aus¬ 
tralia are operating here, good clearances have bee® effected, excepting in 
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Butter, the market for which is anything but satisfactory, this owing to the 
heavy losses already incurred in shipments consigned to London, aooojftt sales 
for whifeh are now coming to hand; but, as stocks of bulk are again accumu¬ 
lating, a couple of further parcels are likely to be forwarded so as to effect a 
quittance. Eggs.—It is generally considered safe to predict a slump in 
values oboe the holidays are touched, but the unexpected has been most pro- 
nounoed this season, as the heavy export orders have kept the produoe marts 
so well cleared that the market shows an advanoe of a penny farthing per 
doeen. Cheese.—As many of the factories prefer putting their milk into 
Cheese rather than accept butter values, the rates ruling now are lower than 
for years back. However, with summer weather on. odnsumption is fairly 
heavy. Bacon.—The number of hogs raised in^ South Australia is steadily 


E ut through has been very satisfactory. Hams continue to be in good request, 
ut, as usual, the difficulty is to secure the lighter weights. Almonds are 
neglected. Honey.—The yield this season has been almost a failure, resulting 
in values being firm, alnd already ■several importations have been brought along 
from the eastern States. 

Live Poultry has commanded extra attention amongst the buyers, and 
although the penning at several of the sales was fairly extensive, prices kept 
well up under the influence of keen competition. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 2/9$ per bushel 60 lb. 

Flour. —City brands, £7 10/ to £7 15/ ; country, £7 to £7 5/. 

Bran.™ 63d.; Pollard, 8d. per bushel of 20 tt>. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dun, 1/ to 1/8; White Champions, 1 '4 to 1/6 
per bushel 40 ft). 

Barley.— Malting, 2/10 to 3/2; Cape, 1/6 to 1/8 per bushel 50 lb. 

Chaf*. — £2 10/- per ton of 2,240 ft)., bags in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. —New locals, £2 5/- to £2 10/- per 2,240 ft).; Gambiers, £2 15/- 
per 2,240 lb. f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions, —New locals, £2 to £3 per 2,240 ft). 

Butter. —Creamery and factory prints, 8d. to lOd.; prime separator and 
choice dairy, 7$d. to 9d.; well-graded collectors’ and fair dairy, 6d. to 7d.; 
medium stores, od. to 5Jd.; pastry or creamy lots, 4d. to 4$d. 

Cheese.— New season’s make, 4jd. to Gd. per lb. 

Baoon. —Factory cured sides, 7ld. to 8d.; farm flitches, 6d. to 7d. per lb 

Hams. —S.A. factory, lOd. per ft). 

E(-as.—Loose, lOd.; in casks, f.o.b., llid. per dozen. 

Lard.— Tn bladders, Gd.; tins, od. to old. per ft). 

Honey. —3d. fo beat extracted, in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax, 1 r 2 pei ft* 

Almonds. —Fine softshelis, 4 Id. to od. ; kernels, D$d. per lb. 

Live Poultry.— Heavy weight table roosters realised 2/2 to 2/9 each; 
good hens and fair-conditioned cockerels, l/o to 1/10: chicks to light birds, 
from 9d. to 1/4; ducks, 1/11 to 2/9 for prime; geewe, 3/6 to 4/6; pigeons, fid. ; 
turkeys, from 8$d. to 9fd. per lb., live weight, for fair to good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
tree with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table ehowe the rainfall for the month of January, 1904:— 


Adelaide 

.. 2*53 


1 Manoora 

. 1*87 

Ecbunga 

4*06 

Hawker 

.. 0*70 


| Hoyleton 

j Balaklava 

. 2 03 

Macclesfield 

3*81 

Oradoek 

.. 0*85 


. 1*64 

Meadows 

4*05 

Wilson 

.. 0*41 


Port Wakefield 

. 1*43 

Strathalbyn 

2*23 

Gordon 

.. 0-88 


1 Saddleworth 

. 1*91 

Callington 
Langhome’s Bridge 

2*25 

Qoora 

.. 1-02 


Marrabel 

. 1*77 

1*02 

Port Augusta 

.. 1*17 


Riverton 

. 2-33 

Milang 

1*56 

Port Germein 

.. 2*25 


Tar lee 

. 2*39 

Wallaroo 

1*67 

Port Ptrie 

.. 228 


Stockport 

. 2*25 

Kadina 

1*00 

Crystal Brook 

.. 212 


Hamley Bridge 

. 1*87 

Moonta 

2*34 

Port Broughton 

.. 1*25 


Kapunda 

. 1*81 

Green’s Plains 

1*70 

Bute 

.. 1*86 


Freeling 

. 2*13 

Maitland 

215 

Hammond 

.. 1*31 


Stookwell 

. 1*57 

Ardrossan 

1*70 

Bruce 

.. 0’98 


Nuriootpa 

. 2*29 

Port Victoria 

1*80 

Wilmington 

.. 1-37 


Angaston 

. 1-80 

Curramulka 

1*37 

Melrose 

.. 3*97 


Tanunda 

. 2*11 

Minlaton 

1*01 

Booleroo Centro 

.. 2-40 


Lyndooh 

Mallala 

. 2*38 

Stansbury 

1*02 

Wirrabara 

.. 1*00 


. 1*70 

Warooka 

1*34 

Appila 

.. 168 


Rose wort by 

. 1*91 

Yorketown 

1*22 

Laura 

.. 2*92 


Oawler 

. 2*31 

Edithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*80 

Caltowie 

.. 2*08 


Smithfield 

. 2*05 

0*04 

Jamestown 

.. 1*67 


Two Wells 

. 1*08 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

0*48 

Gladstone 

.. 2*60 


Virginia 

1-73 

0*65 

Georgetown 

Narrldy 

Redhill 

Koolunga 

.. 2*01 


Salisbury 

. 3*10 

Port Lincoln 

0*95 

.. 1*03 


Tea Tree Gully 

. 3*51 

Cowell 

0*92 

.. 212 
.. 1*52 


Magill 

Mitcham 

. 3*22 
. 2*02 

QueenBcliffe 

Port Elliot 

1-77 

1*97 

Carrieton 

.. 1*00 


Crafers 

. 5*33 

Goolwa 

2*10 

Rurelia 

.. 1*37 


Clarendon 

. 6*24 

Meningie 

1*81 

Johnsburg 

.. 1*12 


Morphett Vale 

. 3*11 

Kingston 

2*95 

Orroroo 

.. 117 


Noarlunga 

. 2*12 

Robe 

2*10 

Black Rock 

.. 0*57 


Willunga 

. 2*82 

Be&chport 

Coonalpyn 

4*05 

Petersburg 

.. 112 


Aldinga 

. 2*13 

1*38 

Yongala 

.. 1*35 


Norman ville 

1*88 

Bordertown 

1*54 

Terowie 

.. 1*00 


Yankalilla 

0*95 

Frances 

0*79 

Yaroowie 

.. 119 


Eudunda 

1*43 

Naraooorte 

1*32 

Hallett 

.. 144 


Truro 

1*40 

Lucindale 

1*50 

Mt. Bryan 

.. 1*29 


Palmer 

1*33 

Penola 

2*86 

Burra 

.. 1*26 


Mount Pleasant 

2*42 

* Millicent 

2*49 

Snowtown 

.. 1*40 


Blumberg 

3*14 

Mount Gambier .. 

3*85 

Brink worth 

.. 1*50 


Gumeracna 

3*85 

Wellington 

1*99 

Blyth 

.. 1*41 


Lobethal 

3*47 

Murray Bridge 

1*74 

Clare 

.. 1*85 


Woodside 

3*95 

Mannum 

0*92 

Min taro Central 

1-64 


Hahndorf 

3 55 

Morgan 

Overland Corner.. 

0*25 

Watervale 

.. 1*77 


Nairne 

2*89 

0*50 

Auburn 

.. 1*82 


Mount Barker 

4*01 

Renmark 

0*50 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Hartley* December 4. 

Present —Messrs. W. Brook (chair'' C. Brook, Klenke, Rutzer. Pratt, 
Reimers, Wundersitz, Hassam, Jaensch, and Fry (Ron. Sec.). 

Horsebrerdxng.— Considerable discussion took place on the best kind of 
horse to breed for profit, and a motion was carried favouring the active, but 
heavy, draught, in preference to a thick-set, medium draught. 


Kingston, December 5. 

Present —Messrs. T. Redman (chair), McBain, Fraser, Clarke, Wight, 
McCulloch, Barnett, and V. Redman (Hon. Sec.). 

The Brands Acts.— Mr. T. Redman read a paper on this subject. Brand¬ 
ing of stock was early recognised to be necessary, not only as a protection 
igainst unscrupulous persons taking possession of stock that did not belong to 
them, but the brand of good breeders gave to their animals an added market 
value. Thirty years ago there was much dissatisfaction amongst owners owing 
to several using the same or very similar brands, with the result that large 
breeders were often unable to recover stolen stock even when they had good 
reasons for believing that they were in the possession of certain persons. These 
causes led to the passing of the Brands Act of 1878, and, in his opinion, this 
Aot gave to stockowners the very best protection agaiust stock thieves. In tin*-. 
Act it was provided that persons in charge of travelling stock must possess a 
waybill or delivery note from the owner or his representative, in which the 
stock and their brands were accurately described. The drover was bound to 
show this waybill to any overseer of runs, Magistrate, or police officer, when 
Palled upon to do so. and in the event of the stock not being as described on 
the waybill they could be impounded, and the person in charge was liable to 
a heavy penalty. The following year, as a result of a hue and cry from stock- 
owners who were rarely out of sight of Adelaide, these clauses were repealed. The 
Abt of 1879 and 1882 give good protection to owners as regards branding, tracing 
lost stock through pounds, etc., but none of the clauses give adequate protec¬ 
tion against theft. Clauses 26 and 27 of the 1878 Act should be re-enacted in 
a somewhat modified form. To have a mob of sheep or cattle or horses pro¬ 
perly waybilled could surely entail no hardship on the owner or drover. Simi¬ 
lar precautions were insisted on in almost all other matters of trade where 
the risk was not so great and the value of the goods much less. In respect to 
sheep the most valuable means of identification was the earmark; but, unfor-. 
tunately, there was no law for the registration of earmarks, the paint brands 
on the wool being the only ones registered. Provision was, however, made 
for tattoo brands on sheep, but so far as he knew this method had not been 
adopted to anv extent. He considered that proper registration of earmarks 
was much preferable to the present system of branding of wool which is re¬ 
moved annually. The loss occasioned through the branding of cattle on the 
most valuable portions of the hide was referred to. In branding, it was, of 
course, necessary that the brand should be legible, but this should not be done 
in sucn a way as to unnecessarily torture the beast or to cause loss in value 
of the hide. To impress a firebrand so that it remains sufficiently legible was, 

• in his opinion, not very painful: but, to let the hot iron slip several inches 
along the skin or to burn quite through the skin, as was the oase sometimes, 
was monstrously cruel, and he condemned such careless or thoughtless cruelty 
in unmeasured terms. 


Flnnlss, January 4. 

Present —Messrs. Chibnall (chair), Collett, and Henley (Hon. Sec.). 

Rust-resisting Wheats.— -Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Marshall's No. 8 wheat beinjg strongly recommended as a good all-round 
wheat. Majestic is liable to be blighted when coming into ear, and for grain 
is not altogether a success, the proportion of straw to grain being far too 
high. 
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Kingrscote, December 14. 

P&BintT —Messrs. Turner (chair)) Olds, Carter, Wright, C. J. and P. X. 
Bell, Neave, and Cook (Hon. Seo.). 

Smut in Grass. —Mr. P. T. Bell tabled specimen of a species of Brome 
grass badly affected by a smut similar in appearance to the oommon smut of 
wheat. He gathered the grass in his barley crop, but the barley, the seed of 
which had not been pickled, was quite dean, [a number of our grasses are 
subject to attack by fungi closely allied to the oommon cereal smuts, and some¬ 
times considerable patches will be found badly affected.—E d.] Borne discussion 
on pi'ckling ensued. Most of the members had pickled with ordinary sea 
water, ana got clean crops; but the Chairman had often seen smut in crops 
grown from seed pickled in this way. 


mount Gambler, December 12. 

Present —Messrs. Dyke (chair), Watson, Ruwoldt, Wedd, Barrows. Ed¬ 
wards, Mitchell, Wilson, Norman, and Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust. —Mr. Ruwoldt tabled samples of Newmarket Oats and Dart’s 
Imperial and Marshall’s No. 8 wheats. Of the wheats Dart’s Imperial, which 
proved a very heavy yielder with him, was badly affected by rust. Mr. Mitohell 
reported only a little rust on the flag in his Marshall’s No. 3 wheat at Glencoe. 
Members generally reported severe damage by rust in the crops. Some King’s 
Early wheat was badly affected. 

Dairy Cattle.-— Paper by Mr. Thomson in November issue of Jovrnal of 
Agriculture was discussed. The Chairman stated that ho was formerly a 
strong supporter of tho pure-bred Jersey, but he found that owing to the small 
carcase he lost by them, and had tried the Shorthorn-Jersey cross, with whicn 
he was very well pleased. Most ot the members favoured this cross in prefer¬ 
ence to the pure bred, finding that the cows gave quite as much milk ana made 
good profitable beasts for the butcher. One or two members spoke highly of 
the Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross, and it was finally resolved that this Branch 
affirms Mr. Thomson’s contention that the crossbred cow was most profitable 
to the dairyman, the Jersey-Shorthorn being the strain best suited to this dis¬ 
trict. Members also expressed the opinion that the teaching of a few students 
at Rose worthy should not be allowed to interfere with Mr. Thomson’s duties 
as Dairy Instructor to the State. 

Selling Grain. —A Bhort discussion took place in reference to the disposal 
of tho grain crops and the system of paying for the bags as wheat. 


Watervale, December 28. 

Present -Messrs. Treloar (chair), Holder, Ashton, Perrin, Scovell, Ward, 
Smith, Solly, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Orchard Cultivation and the Treatment of Codlin Moth. —Mr. G. Hol¬ 
der read a paper on this subject. The ground should be well ploughed at the 

n r time, and not when wet or boggy. He thought too much work was done 
> vineyards in the wet weather. For destroying weeds one day’s liarrow- 
iti I hi dry weather was worth a week’s work when the ground is wet Be 
failed to see the need for heavy implements. If a one-horse implement will 
do the work as well, why use something heavier requiring two horses P Al¬ 
though he had a scarifier he never used it in his orchard or vineyard, as the 
scariner-harrows were lighter and did splendid work in destroying weeds. 
Handles should be fixed to them to keep tnera firm in Hie ground ana to more 
easily control them when working near trees or vines. This year it had been 
v very difficult to keep down the weeds, but he had got the garden fairly clean. 
It was ploughed and harrowed and gone over twjae since with the scarifier- 
harrowtk. In dealing with the oodlin moth he strongly advised them to keep 
the steiqp and large limbs clean of old rough bark, ana to whitewash them in 
winter, using good lime. Removing all the other possible harbours for the 
caterpillars will drive more pf them to the bandages, which should be attended 
to regularly. A11 fallen fruit should be gathered and taken direct to a copper 
and boiled. This fruit can be fed to pigs or poultry, and so give the grower 
some recompense for bis labour. Then, with easeful spraying m addition, lie 
was sure that they could deal effectively with the oodlin moth. 
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Clarendon, December 14. 

v Present— Messrs. Juers (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, Phelps Pajm*, Fel¬ 
ling, Morphett, Piggott, Dunmill, Spencer, Brooks, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), 

ana one visitor. 

Bor Fly. —Mr. A. A. Harper tabled specimen ot bot flv, and advised mem¬ 
bers to attend to their horses. Regular grooming and rubbing under the jaw 
and near the shoulders with a cloth damped with kerosme or carbolic would 
prevent trouble. 

Exbibits. —Mr. A. A. Harper tabled very good sample oi linseed gi<m» b\ 
himself. Mr. Polling tabled potato, which was identified by meinbeis as Ver¬ 
mont. It was a good sample. 

Dairy Cattle. —A long discussion took place on Mr. Thomson’s article in 
November issue of The Journal of Agriculture , and it was unanimously re¬ 
solved that for this district the Shorthorn-Jersey stock won* most piohtnblc. 


Naracoorte, December 12. 

Present —Messrs. Forster (chair), Wardle, Attiwill, McLeaj, Ca’duoM, 
Coe, and Duflield. » 

Dipping Sheep. —The local Stock Inspector advised that dipping sheep 
after shearing was only compulsory on owners of tick-infested sheep, and any 
failure to dip rendered the owners liable to prosecution. He strongly recom¬ 
mended the use of good, standard, poisonous dips; carbolic and tai dips were 
almost useless 

Wheat Prizes at Adelaide Show.— Discussion on this subject took place, 
the conditions of the competition generally being considered as onerous on 
competitors, especially the clause requiring the exhibitors to keep on hand 
fifty bags equal to the sample exhibited. The question of tho difficulty in 
wheat grown in the South-East competing with northern-grown wheat was 
also mentioned. 

Prevention op Fire. —Mr. J. G. Forster read a papor on the prevention 
and management of bush fires. To guard against flies it is a good plan to 
plough a few furrows from ten feet to half a chain apart around boundaries 
and across the paddocks if the holding is large. Especial protection mdujJ 
be given to homesteads and stacks. Then in calm weather or eve».»,i£s bum 
between the furrows where no natural brake exists, such as beateai roads, 
watercourses, or swamps; and only allow safety matches to be u**»d on tin* 
property. Don’t encourage the sale of any other kind of strike-n-light, as 
wax vestas and tandstickors will make fire in the sun. Do not lay out 
phosphorised baits for rabbits if the thermometer registers over 90 degrees in 
the shade, and whenever doing so always be sure the bait lodges in the 
furrow. If a person tells you lie can mix phosphorus without danger ot 
igniting if freshly laid out in a temparature of 140 deg. Fahr. in the sun, do 
not believe him, as is a stranger to the truth. Sufficient care is not often 
taken of camp fires during the summer, and all persons would do well to 
examine any camp fires that come in their way, especially in the morning, as 
the least spark left will start a fire if the wind rises. Glass amongst dry grass 
will start a fire if exposed to the sun on a hot day. Now he came to the ques¬ 
tion of how to deal with a fire when started. First, open oountry *. - It is 
'always well to have something in readiness, such as beaters, water kegs, and 
casks that will hold water, and syringes. A plough, harness, and horses are 
always at hand oh farms and stations. A good kina of fireoeater is a piece 
of cow hide, bell shaped, 18 to 24 inches across, tapered, and rivetted to broom 
or fork handles, kept supple, or laid in water during summer. When a fire in seen 
by a peison interested, his first consideration should be—Where is the fire, 
and what direction and strength is the wind; what hour of the day, ana 
what kind of oountry is ahead of the fireP The strength of the wind and the 
hour of the day are two vital considerations. If there is little or no wind a 
fire can be easily managed. It is those strong, hot winds which require the 
calm thought, and when the time of day must be Considered. A fire starting 
with a strong, hot, north wind from 10 to 12 o’clbek in the raornihg will travel 
the direction of the wind at that time until 2 to 8 o' clock in the afternoon at 
the earliest. Then one requires to know what kind of country i« ahead. Tf 
high grass and no wide breaks it would be lititle use attempting to stop the 
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bead of the fire, and all strength with plough*, beater*, etc.,.should be brought 
to bear on the quarter*, driving the fire into as narrow a strip as possible until 
some break can be made ahead. At all times Jwe^in -mmd the jwurjrf the 
das 
and . 

fire. "Calm management oif workers at”a fire'is retired by some person” who 
has experience oF such, otherwise men will be working often to no good, aU 
concentrated in some spot of no consequence, while a critical point is left 
unguarded, and all previous work wasted. Men should be worked in relays— 
half beating and halt resting—as no work is more exhausting than fire beating 
on a hot day. By all means keep plenty of water or some beverage at hand. 
In burning a brake at a time a nre is raging be sure and start it far enough 
in advance of the main fire to allow time to burn back some distance, as should 
the main and brake fires meet before a wide space is hurn|t, the ohanoes are 
that the flames will leap over the brake and receive fresh energy. In case 
any sheep are likely to be caught in the course of a fire, before the main 
fire gets near light a fire under their bellies, when the fire will creep through 
the nock with little or no damage to the sheep; whereas a fire coming in full, 
raging force would roast them. The same would apply to horses and cattle, 
but they can generally be moved when sheep cannot. Whein the fire has passed 
ri^n around the fence with a cask of water and a syringe, when all posts can be 
saved if caught m time * In timbered country, whenever a fire ia checked it 
will be necessary to move all logs into the burnt ground 
some distance (60 ft. or over), or burn around anything not movable, such as 
dry trees, or trees partly dry, and heavy logs. Do not allow them to catch on 
fire, but clear around with a spade or otherwise keep the fire off, as any 
elevated fire will throw off sparks and lighted cinders—the stronger the 
wind the greater the divnger of a fire starting again. Members generally 
endorsed Mr. Forster’s recommendations, and urged the necessity for pre¬ 
cautionary measures, especially in a season like the present, when there is 
so much grass and other herbage about. Landowners adjacent to railway lines 
were advised to take special precautions by making adequate firebreaks parallel 
to the railway. 


Stansbury, January 2. 

Present —Messrs. Anderson (chair), Sberriff, Faulkner, Antonio, and 
Cornish (Hon Sec.). 

Wheat at Adelaide Show.— Discussion took place on conditions attached 
to the offer of special prises for wheat at the Adelaide Show, and it was decided 
that this Branch could not compete. Discussion on rust-resisting wheats also 
took place. 


W&ndearah, January 4. 

_. Freshet—M essrs E. H. Eagle (chair), W. and R. Roberts, Birks, Mundy, 
Dick. Halliday. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Ic» Plant.—S everal members reported experience with this weed. No 
stock would touch it if there was anything else to eat • it choked ont all other 
herbage and is most difficult to kill It was resolved that in the opinion of 
the Branch the "ice plant” should be declared a noxious weed, and its eradica¬ 
tion strictly enforced. 

Wheat at Adelaide Show. Members decided to take no action in respect 
to prises offered for best exhibit of wheat at the Adelaide Show. Several 
members considered that the money awarded would simply be thrown away, as 
owing to the conditions being impracticable no good would result. 

Standard Bushel. The action of the Com Trade Section of the Chamber 
of Commerce in respect to this matter was strongly condemned; first, on 
account of the late date selected for fixing the standard for the season; and, 
second, an the ground that 6U ft>. was needlessly lew, and detrimental to the 
best mtmsts of the State Members pointed out that owing to the delay in 
fixingJ<ne standard a large quantity of wheat was sold under the previous 
season's standard of 68 tt. per bushel, with consequent loss to many farmers. 
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Murray Bridge, January I. 

*Pebsfnt— Messi* Jnensch (than), Edwards, Kutzei, W and H Schubert, 
Steeker* and Lehmann (Hon Sec ). 

CdK Crete ion Fioorr Mi H Schubert lead a papei on mixing conciote 
and making floors In this country conuete lioois, while 
very serviceable, can be put down cheaply To make a 
floor to last foi mnnj veais without wealing lequiies some 
little experience To obtain the best wealing suiface the flooi should be 
put down in w intci, as it mil di\ slowh and bettei than m hot weathoi l T se 
onh the best lime at the late ot one pmt ot lime to three paits of 1 be«-t clem 
sand and gra\el mixed Dissolve the lime in a tub and Keep it stined to 
prevent it settling then mix with the sand and ginvel Yllow the moitai to 
stand a dov befoie living is this mil p invent the flooi fiom ci at king Lay 
the moitai evenly, and stab it down with the shovel to get the laigest stones 
and giavel to the bottom Tamp well with a bioad lanmiei to get it as solid 
as possible To obtain a good haid even surface moisten the suitnce will 
float with cement it there die no ‘'•mall stones on the surface Tt th< suifn c 
is somewhat tough give it a cott of sifted moitai befoie cementing Uo a 
small tiowel, piossing heivilv upon it to get a smooth suiface and do not 
have tin flooi too wet To keep tl,c flooi tiom diving too quickly cover it 
with wet bags but on no account have the bags so wet as to dnp Yinithei 
method is to mix one pmt of hesli burnt lime with two paits of coarse clean 
sand and two paits small bioktn metal Mix the lime and sand first, then 
add aatei and atttiw uds mix in the metal The moitai should be put down 
as befoie desenbod 


Onetree Hill, January 7. 

Pri srNT Messis Tfould (thin) Bamtt Bowman Flower Hognith, 
Smith Thomas and C luc is (Hon ^ec ) 

Imrmtxg All Hoguth leid a papei on this subject \ good many 
people without mm li piactual cxpenence of farming speak of the occupatio 1 
as a vc iv profitable one ind no doubt it is to manv On the othoi hand, 
many find it an unprofitable business Still even m *hose distnets whole the 
lamfnll nvemges It indies 01 moie, and the tanueis aie as n mle in fanlv 
comfoitable cinurnstancos it is not the monev-making business it is supposed 
to be Some people, when thev hcai ot ciops going 20 bushels per acre and 
wheat selling at ds will sav that with the costs at 18s to 20s this leaves 
profit of L2 pei acio I he**e people oveilook the fact that to glow this uop 
the land has to he in tallow the pi<' ions season, and the i etui ns must theietme 
be divided bv two Taking tht State as a whole it seemed to him that iarmi ig 
did not pav Vssummg that theie is an aveiage vield of 8 bushels of wheat it 
does not need much calculation to show that at 3s pei bushel wheatgiowing 
does not pay Tiue, the faimei nmv be able to pav nis wav, but what does he 
get tor his laboui ' Pi actually nothing, besides losing mteiest on his capital 
Those in the di\ areas aie in a veiy much noise position as the aveiage there 
probablv does not exceed 4 bushels per acie These men have lost their money 
and the best use of then lives, ana with the twenty years’ experience in 
mmd it did seem madness to keep on tiymg to glow wheat theie In hi* 
opinion the only way to piofitablv utilize the land outside the line where the 
rainfall will permit Of «*n av rage of JO bushels pei acie being obtained, would 
be to let oi sell it In blocks of sufficient aiea to carry 5,000 to 7,000 sheep. 
If that weie clone the State would hav ethis land occupied by a tairly prosperous 
community instead of a gieatei numbei of faimers unable to make a decent 
living Farmeis weie often told they should glow maize, soignum, and other 
summer crops, and keep more stock, but this bould not be done everywhere in 
some districts, foi instance, maize will do well, and yet only a few miles 
away it will not pav for the outlay With these ciops eveiythmg depends 
upon the location soil, and the rainfall Theie waR one othei mattei he would 
refer to, and that was the question of co-operation There was a certain kind 
•of selfishness which waR simply self-pi esei vat ion, and it would be Well tor 
farmers it thev would exercise a little of this selfishness There was quite xn 
armv of middlemen living on the profits made out of the produce grown by 
the farmers, and there was no good reason why the faimers should not be able 
to keep some of these profits for themselves, and at the same time l educe the 
oost to the consumer ThiR could, however, only be brought about bv the 
whole of the farmers joining the Farmers’ Co-operative Union It was no use 
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for farmers to stand out to see how the thing would work out, as this was the 
stumbling-block to the success of any such co-operative scheme. Manv farmers 
appear to think that by joining a Co-operative Union they give up their right 
to do as they please with their own. In this they were mistaken, as they could 
sell when they liked, or hold it for better prices: all that would be required or 
them was to sell only through the Union. Many farmers were content to do just 
as their fathers did, and while contentment was a good thing up to a certain 
point, a certain amount of discontent and desire to do better was necessary 
to sucoess. The man who was content to grow 12 bushels of wheat per acre 
while his neighbour produces 20 bushelB is not the sort to make the world 
better for his having lived in it. A long discussion ensued, members generally 
agreeing with the paper. 


Tatlmra, January 9. 

Present —Messrs. Fisher (chair), Stanton, Wiese, Smith, and Bond (Hon. 
Sec.). 

SorTp-ExsTBRN Conference.-- It was decided that the Annual Conference 
of South-Eastern Branches be held at Bordertown during the first week in 
April. 

Bot Fly. —Mr. Stanton reported that what was reputed to be the bot fly 
had been noticed in this district. 


Utera Plains, January 4. 

Present —Messrs, Deer (chair), Venning, Hahnhardt, Hall, J. Doer, 

and Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Rust-resisting Wheats.— Mr. Venning read a paper on this subject, deal¬ 
ing with the different varieties he had grown. Jacobus No. 1 was fairly earlv, 
stands up well, does not shake, is fairly good for hay, but, owing to requiring 
more moisture than the district usually gets, the sample is not always good. 
Gluyas Earlv yields well, does not shake, but is a poor hay wheat. It should 
be sown after mid-season. Marshall’s No. 3 stands well, does not shake, should 
make good hay, but Ibis district is rather dry for it Pike’s Excelsior is i 
good rust-resisting wheat, but shakes badly, makes good hay, but requires ti 
moister district. Allora is fairly rust-resistant, stands up well, but shakes 
out a little, yields a good sample, but is poor hay. Earliest of All yields 
fairly well mid a good sample. it does not shake out, but will go down badlv. 
Last year, on land cropped the previous year, he sowed several varieties, 
manuring the sand ridges, which run through all the strips, with super 
Tw r entv-nine acres sown with Jacobus No. 1 yielded 35 bags of wheat; 31 
acreR of Marshall’s No. 3 yielded 28 bags, 14 acres of Allora yielded 18 bags • 
39 acres oi Jacobus No. 4, which is liable to rust, and shakes out, yielded 46 
bags. 

Bleached Wheat.- The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on the mill 
ing value of bleached wheat and the action of the wheatbuyers in dooking 
bleached samples. A resolution was also carried that in the opinion of members 
wheat weighing over the standard should be paid at the rate of id. per bushel 
per ft), more than standard sample, as this w'ould induce farmers to clean their 
wheat better. 

Ophthalmia in Cattle. -Discussion took place on the cause of blindness 
in cattle, a number of animals in this district suffering from the complaint 


Port Plrle, January 9 

Present —Messrs. Johns (chair), Williams, Smith, Bell, Wright, Crispin, 
Spain, and Hector. 

Ice PtANT.—Discussion took place on offer of Department of Agriculture 
to undertake experiments in the destruction of this weed, and it was decided 
to arrange to carry out the experiments as soon as the youftg plants appear. 

Officers. —Mr. G. M. Wright was elected Chairman, Messrs. W. Smith 
and G., Hannan Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. T. A. Wilson Hon. Secretary ior 
ensuing year. 
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Lonffwood (INylor), January 9 

* Present Messrs Nicholls (chair). Hemer. Mtindy, Cheeseman, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Wheat and Oats fob Hay. —Mr. J. Roebuck stated that he had grown 
White Tuscan wheat with Algerian oats tor hay, and found it a good mixture. 

Exhibits. —Seven varieties of plums and six varieties oi apples were 
tabled, all the fruit being of good quality. 

Short-weight Manure. - Mr. J. Roebuck stated that lie purchased eleven 
bags of local-made bonedust, each supposed to weigh I cwt., and on weighing 
them he found them short to the extent of 77 lb. in all., or an average of 7 Jb. 
per bag short. Members wished to bring this matter before the Council of 
Agriculture with a view to some action being taken. It was suggested that it 
might be possible for the Inspector of Fertilisers to test the wei gh ts of baga 
oi- manure occasionally, or the attention of the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures might be drawn to the fact rhat bags marked and sold to contain 
1 cwt. of manure only contain 105 lb. 


Clarendon, January II. 

Present —Messrs. Payne (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, Juern, W. and 
J. Spencer, Phelps, Dunmill, Hilton, Piggott, Morphett, and Wright (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Business. -Several matters of local interest were discussed. Some dis¬ 
cussion on the conduct of the meetings took place, and it was agreed that there 
should be some paper or definite subject tor consideration at each meeting. It 
was decided that members take it in turn to read a paper, and, in the event 
of the member whose turn it is to write a paper not being present at the 
meeting, he shall forward the paper to the Hon Secretary, or lead it at the 
next meeting. 


Balaklava, January 9. 

Present Messrs. Manley (chair), Burden, Nexillo, Reid, Robinson, Smith, 
Tiller, and Black (Hon. Sec.), 

Rust-resisting Wheit. -Discussion on this subject took place, and tne 
morits of the different lust-resisting wheats grown b.y the members were 
dealt with. The members placed the wheats in the following ordei of merit - * 
Marshall’s No. 3, Carmichael’s Eclipse, Gluyas, Rerraf, Silver King, Rudd’s 
Rust-resistant, Grav’s Kuily, and Allora, Members were unanimous in placing 
Marshall’s No. 3 as the best wheat, and strongly recommend all farmeis m 
the district to grow it. Silver King and Rerraf, which hfr;e been giown bv 
several members, were stronglv lecoinineiided for further trial. 


Port* Billot, January 16. 


Present -Messrs. McLeod (chair), Williamson, Nosworthy, Welch, Pan- 
nel, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Rerort.— The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that twelve 
meetings had been hold, with an average attendance of 7.75 members. During 
the year nine papers had been read and discussed and two homestead meetings 
held. Messrs. J. McLeod and W. W. Hargreaves were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Welch tabled very fine samples of Marshall’s 
No. 8 wheat taken from a paddock of good land manured with 1 cwt. wheat 
manure. The yield w*as 27 bushels per acre. Some poorer soil manured with 
1 cwt. bonedust per acre averaged 20 bushels, while poor, sandy soil, with 
manure, went 16 bushels. Majestic and Marshall's No. 3 wheats were 
dy recommended for resistance to rust. 


Dairy Cattle. —Mr. Welch read from January issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture article on this subject by Mr. G. S. Thomson, and some discussion 
ensued. 
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PasktvUtef January 9. 

Present- Messrs. Poutifex (chair), Goodall, J, C. and 8. R. Price, Meier, 
end O’Grady (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern Yorks’s Pkninsxtla Conference.-* At last year’s Conference it 
was decided that the 1904 Conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches 
should be held at Paskeville. Arrangements have been made to hold th^ 
Conference on February 36. 

Seed Wheat. Mi . J. C. Price initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
considered it would pay to grade the wheat intended for seed and sow only the 
best. He advised member** to combine to purchase a grading machine, each oue 
using it in turn. Members were disposed to favourably consider this sugges¬ 
tion. The Chairman icier*ed to results obtained by selecting only the best 
heads in the crop for seed, and thought it would pay tanners to attempt some¬ 
thing of this sort. 


Qawler River, January 8. 

Present- Messis. Paiker (chan), Dawkins, H. and F. Roedigei, Leak, 
Winckel, Barrett, Spencer, Hillier, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Rape. Mr. C. Leak read a short paper on the cultivation of rape. He 
thought rape would take the ioiemost part as a fodder for the production of 
feed m districts where, during the dry mourns, succulent food w r as scarce One 
great advantage it possesses oxer otnei plants is its eailineSb. It is fit for 
grazing w v ithin eight or nine weeks from the germination oi the seed. This is 
of special importance to dairymen. For sheep also it is invaluable, as a 
farmer can make sure of good toed tor his ewes and lambs. The quantity of 
feed produced by a good crop of rape is astonishing Rape will be found a 
very useful toed tor pigs, and poulti\ will benefit gientiy from a liberal supply 
of succulent food like Tape. To grow rape successfully the ground should be 
prepared as soon as possible after harvest. Where available, stable manure 
can be used with great advantage. Hariow the land dowm xvell, and secure a 
good tilth; sow seed in drills as shallow as possible, or broadcast and harrow 
lightly. Three pounds of seed per acre will be sufficient. Whore only small 
areas are giow*n it pays best to cut the rape and feed it; but with larger 
paddocks it should be grazed, care being taken not to allow stock to eat too 
much of the greun food for a few days, until they are accustomed to it. Mr. 
F. Dawkins thought small patches best, as stock do not take readily to rape 
at first if they have a large area to roam over. Members considered it advisable 
not to feed dairy cows with rape at milking time. 


Yorketown, January <9. 

Present Messrs. Koth (chair), Latty, Anderson, Domaschenz, Corlett, 
Sabine, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat at Adelaide Show. Considerable discussion on this subject took 

E iaoe. Members were of opinion that the condition requiring exhibitors to 
eep on hand fifty bags of wheat similar to that exhibited would cause much 
inconvenience, and possibleloss, to exhibitors. Twenty bags should be ample 
for the pRrporo of the Society. It was decided that members bring samples 
of wheat to next meeting, with a view to selecting the best for competition. 


Cherry Gardens, January 12. 

Present— Meeare. Partridge (chair), Jacobs. C. and J. Lewis, Broadbenfc, 
Matthews, But?**, Brumby, Stone, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

t Potatoes frojc Bud. —Mr. Jacobs tabled some very good potatoes, the 
third growth from seedheads. From three setts sown this season he got 2| lb. 
of potatoes. 

Pza-B*Kmne.—Mr. Partridge read clipping from newspaper on pig-breed¬ 
ing, ana discussion ensued. 
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Klngicote, January 18. 


* Present- -Messrs. Turner (chair), Wright. Bates. Nash, Melville. Carter, 
Bell, Ayliffe, Whittle, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 


PorLTRY. —Mr. V. H. F. Cook read a paper on “My Experience with 
Poultry.’’ He commenced his experience with poultry as a boy, and for the 
past twenty years had had more or less to do with them, trying the various 
breeds popular at different times. For several years he had been crossing 
the English Game with Indian Game, with n little Malay and White Pile 
blood in them, and was well satisfied with the result. The birds were very 
hardy mid splendid foragers, almost earning their own living when green 
feed wa> abundant. They were fair layers of a medium-sized egg, and as 
table birds were unsurpassed, cockerels at four months weighing up to ft} ft. 
Their appearance was certainly against them, but they paid well as table 
fowls. Last year he raised 200 chickens, and had no difficulty in disposing 
of the cockerels at good prices. He was now mating a good Silver Wyandotte 
rooster with the best of his hens, and expected to considerably improve the 
laying capabilities of his flock without impairing their table qualities. He 
thought there was a good opening for an export trade in poultry. Farmers 
could rear birds that at four to six months old will weigh up to 6 ft. It wa 
necessary to introduce fresh blood into the flock frequently. Crushed brines 
were very useful, especially for growing chicks, and shell grit was also neces¬ 
sary, especially if the birds are fed on whole feed. For layers oats were the 
best feed, but for winter barley was superior. Considerable discussion ensued, 
mast members taking part. One member said he found the Malay too delicate 
for the island. 


Bot Fly. —Mr. Nash referred to this subject, amd stated that he felt 
sure that on two out of every three horses in Kmgscote that day the eggs of 
the bot fly would be found under the jaw. The Hon. Sebretary recommended 
the application of weak carbolic occasionally on the parts where the eggs are 
laid. 


Wheat on Poor Soil.- Mr. J. Olds forwarded sample of Marshall’s No. 3 
wheat grown on his farm. Members were surprised at the quality ot the wheat, 
as the land was exceptionally poor. 


Virginia, January 4. 

Present Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Strempel, Nash, Taylor, Slieed.v, 
Thompson, Johns, and By an (Hon. 8ec.), and seven visitors. 

Haymaking. Mr. 8 Johns read a paper on this subject. Consideration 
should be given to haymaking when seeding time is at hand, and a portion oi 
the land to be cut for hay should be sown with an early variety of wheat, so 
that operations can be commenced in good time, instead ot having to rush 
things, as is the case when only the later .varieties were sown, besides which, 
the hay can be harvested even In colour, whether with a green tinge oi with a 
little grain in it, as may be desired. The early out hay must be stooked \ery 
carefully, as being mOi*e sappy than the late crop it is more liable to sweat He 
favoured long, narrow’ stoolcs, not more than five sheaves wide, and the sheavos 
standing upright. In cold weather it is better not to stook more than tour 
sheaves in wiath, but care must be taken to stand them flat and not on edge. 
If stood flat on end there will be a passage way through the stook, and the 
rain will not penetrate. As the weather gets warmer round stooks will be all 
right. Carting should not be started until the hav has been three w’oeks in 
the stook during the early part, but later on a fortnight will be sufficient 
unless the hay has been cut very gieen. The farmer must, of course, exercise 
his own judgment, but must altrays see that it is fit to stack, as a little sweating 
will ruin a large proportion of the hay. t In stacking, the farmer should decide 
how much hay iie is likely to sell within a month or two, and how much he 
will hold, as tne hay should be stacked differently. Hay that is only to iemain 
in the stack for a month or two does not need to be as carefully stacked a« 
that which will remain for an indefinite time. The latter must be built up 
with great care, well batted, and the middle kept high from stait to finish, 
especially at the roof. Members were divided in their opinions on Ih* merits 
of stroking the sheaves flat or standing up. Some members who favoured the 
former practice stated that, notwithstanding the exceptionally wet season, 
their hay had been injured very -little. 
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Mftllala, January II. 

Pbcmbt —Messrs, MoOabe (chair), Jenkins, Wilson, Nairne, Loller, East, 
Moody, Temby, Churches, Marshman, and Stephenson (Hon. See.), and two 
visitors* 

Harvest Results.—A lengthy discussion on this subject .took place, and 
it was resolved that a fair estimate Of the yield of 'this district would be 
15 bushels oi wheat per acre and 14 tons of hay per acre. Marshall's No. 3 
and Majestic were highly spoken of as rust-resisting and Neumann's, Gluyas, 
and King's Early as rust-escaping wheats. Owing to the heavy summer rains 
there is an exceptional growth of weeds on the fallows. Fanners keeping sheep 
have a good supply of green feed for them. 


Mundoora, January 8. 

Present— Messrs. Harris (chair), Shearer, Button, Mitchell, Angley, 
Aitchison, Mildren, and Gardiner (Hon Sec.) and one visitor. 

Wheats. —Discussion on rust-resisting wheats took place. Marshall's No. 
3, Phillis Marvel, Budd’s Rustproof, and Carmichael’s Eclipse have given best 
results he?a this season. Mr. Mildren tabled three samples of wheat for exami¬ 
nation. one being above the standard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, and 
two below it. The Secretary tabled sample of Argentine wheat, imported last 
year for milling pui poses Members considered this very inferior, even when 
compared with the aoist of locally grown wheat. The members expressed the 
hope that the time was not far distant when the Federal Goveimment will 
be able to drav up a Bill to fix a fair and permanent standard for wheat, and 
thus in some measuie do away with the present system, which, in a year like 
the present, proves so detrimental to the interest of such a large proportion 
of the community. 


Swan Reach, January 16. 

Present- Messrs. Baker (chair), Arnold, Hasse, Rowe, and Harris (Hoc. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Oats for Feed. —Mr. J. L. Baker read a paper on this subject. Thoug/i 
many farmers seemed tp fear that their ground will get overrun with oats if 
they feed their stock on’them, oats were coming more into favour each year for 
feeding purposes. He believed that the farmer should produce on the farm 
everything required for feeding his stock, and thus save the outlay in pur¬ 
chasing bran and pollard. He preferred to feed oats dry, mixed with cooky 
chaff, giving about 14 gallons of oats per horse per day. He found this much 
better than boiled or crushed wheat, bran, and pollard. The horses keep in 
better heart and condition, are Active, amd do not suffer from sore shoulders. 
Where only a few horses have to be attended to it is a good plan to have two 
feeding troughs and prepare the feed a meal ahead by just covering the oats with 
as much water as they will soak up, and allow them to swell before mixing them 
with a little bran and pollard and cocky chaff. He considered the prices of 
bran and pollard too high. These feeds were splendid for pigs, and, of course, 
useful for poultry, but for horses they were not, compared with oats, worth the 
prices asked. In this district bran and pollard cost nearly twice as much 
per pound as Algerian oats, and more than good white or grey oats, and the 
latter were of higher feeding value. Besides this, the farmer can grow the 
oats on his farm, and get heavy yields, even when wheat will not do well. This 
year as much as 40 bushels of oate per acre has been harvested on the 
river. Members generally agreed that it was advisable to grow sufficient 
oats for feeding purposes. 

10.—it was decided to make enquiries as to terms on which a pure¬ 
bred jjjpjSfcjg* or Holstein bull could be secured by the Branch. Members 
consHto ^fa^Jwrse y too small for this district, as beef production and dairying 

Wheat. —A good discussion took place on the question of gristing 
«r awing the wheat afttd buying flour. Most members preferred to send 
to the mill for gristing. 
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Crystal Brook, January 2. 

* Present— Messrs. R. Pavy (clmir), P. Pavy, Hutchison, Hamlyn, Venning, 
Dabinett, Davidson, Monish, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). , 

Poultry. —Mr. P. Pavy read a short paper on “Money in Chickens. * 
There was no branch of rural industry at the present time that ■presented such 
loom for expansion or held out gieater reward to persons of limited capital 
than that of poultry raising. According to The t ustralasian, chickens up to 
twenty week* old have been fetching 6s. to 8s. per pair, and turkey gobblers 
up to 15s. each. These puces, of course, were only for prime birds, mil it was 
stated that a recent visitor from London had left a standing order for suitable 
chickens for export at (id per lb. live weight. Such a price would leave an 
ample margin for profijt to any one taking up the business in a systematic 
way. There was practically an unlimited market in Great Britain lor eggs 
ana poultry, and as out spnng and early summer eoriesponded to autumn and 
early winter, when poultry products were scarce and dear in England. Aus¬ 
tralia should have a laige shaie of the trade. Foi turkey raising it would be 
necessary to use the American Bronze wing turkey, the largest and best of 
all. Local conditions were specially adapted to turkey rearing. They must 
have plenty of uni and natuial shelter, and will forage for their food, a 
small amount of gram each evening in addition to w hot they pick up tor 
themselves being all that was necessary 


Lyndoch, January 7. 

• Present Messrs. Alfied Spnngbett (chair), Arthur, W. J., and H. 
Spnngbett, Woolcock, Zimmermann, Warren, Ken, Ross, Schenke, and Mit¬ 
chell (Hon. Sec.). 

Shoeing Horses. Mr. F Warven read a paper on “The Horse's Foot 
and Shoeing.” He desenbed the various parts or the foot and the uses of the 
parts, also results of improper treatment by the smith when shoeing. As re¬ 
gards shoeing, the shoes must be made to fit the foot and be brought well in at 
the heels, ana not encroach upon the frog. For harness work the shoe must be 
carefully fitted to the foot and nailed with five nails on the front and six 
nails om the hind foot. two nails should be driven on the inside and three in 
the outside, near the toe. The nails should be driven into the foot and 
brought out as soon as possible, clinch well, and do not rasp afterwards. The 
frog should on no account be cut with the knife: our smiths were too fond of 
cutting. The shoe should be well bedded down, with no daylight showing at 
the heels; but m front there should be a space the thickness of ordinary paper 
between the shoe and foot, to save jarrin g. On some horses it will be noticed 
that the toe of the shoe is worn round. When this is the case the new shoes 
should be shaped with a slight curve, as. it will probably save the horse from 
stumbling. 

Loss op Dried Fruit. —Mr. Woolcock tabled samples of dried apricots 
destroyed by the recent storm, which had caused considerable losses. 


Naracoorte. January 8. 

Present —Messrs Forster (chair), Duffield, Williams, Wardle, Caldwell 
and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.) * 

Hsrvbst Some discussion on harvest returns and the effects of rust took 
place. 

Brands Act.— Kingston Branch called attention to paper read by <,heir 
Chairman, and some discussion on the question of urging the Government 
to amend the Brands Act to provide for waybilling of all travelling stock took 
plaoe. Members generally appeared to agree with the paper, and it was 
decided to consider the matter fully at next meeting. 

Rust. —Members placed Gallant first as a rust-resisting wheat for this dis¬ 
trict, th$n Marshall's No. 3. Marshall's No. 2, Silver King, Gamma, and 
Majestic were also recommended for trial on a larger scale. 
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Manure Experiments, —Mr. 8. H. Schinckel reported on experiments with 
different manures. Plots of two acres each were sown in April with 1 bushel 
per acre of Gallant wheat, and the crop cut for hay. The following results 
were obtained:—Plot A.—112 lb. mineral super; yielded at rate or 3 tons 
4 ewt. 2 or, 18 lb. per acre; value of crop, at 80s. per ton, £4 166. 9d.; cost of 
manure, os. 7d.; gain in favour of manure, £2 10s. 4d. Plot B.—140 lb. 
mineral super; yield, 8 tons 18 cwt. 8 qr. 24 lb.; value of crop, £5 10s, 6d.; 
cost of manure, vs.; Jjain m favour ot manure, £8 2s. 8d. Plot.—112 tb. 
mineral super rmd 56 tb. nitrate of soda; yield, 3 tons 18 cwt. 2 qr. 4 lb.; value 
of crop, £o 17s. 9d.; cost of manure, 12s. 8d., gain in favour of manure, £3 
4s. 8d. Plot D. -112 lb. phos. powder; yield, 8 tons 15 cw*t. 0 qr. 10 tb.; value 
of crop, £5 12s. 6d.; cost of manure, 5»., gain in favour of manure. £3 6s. 8d 
Plot E. 112 ft>. wheat manure; yield, 3 tons 10 cwt. 1 qr. 16 tt>.; value of crop, 
£5 5s. 4d.; cost of manure, 6s,; gain in favour of manure, £2 18s. 6d. Plot F.— 
112 lb. bone super; yield, 8 tons 8 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb.; value of crop, £5 2s. 9d., 
cost of manure, 7s.; gain in favour of manure, £2 14s. lid. Plot G.—112 tb. 
guano super, yield, 3 tons 6 cwt. 2 qr. 1 lb., value of crop, £4 19s. 9d.; cost 
of manure, 5s. 4d., gain in favour of manure, £2 13s. 7d. Plot H.—112 tb. 
Thomas phosphate; yield, 2 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 3 lb.; value of crop, £8 Is. lOd.; 
cost of manure, 5s.; gain in favour of manure. 16s. Plot I.—No manure: 
yield, 1 t«n 7 cwt. 1 qr. 9 lb.; value of crop, £2 Os. lod. The yield and profit 
in each case are stated at per acre. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Hchmckel for his very interesting report. 


Nantawarra, January 21. 

Present Messrs. Dixon (chair), Sleep, Herbert, Dali, Belling, Pridham, 
and Ntcholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

r *CE Plant.-- This weed is practically unknown in this district, but in view 
of the damage caused else* here by it members are of opinion that it should 
be declared a noxious weed. 

Rust-resisting Wheats.- Members placed Marshall’s No. 3 wheat as 
first, Baroota Wonder second, and Gluyas third, as regards this district 
jt 8 Eclipse, Neumann’s Early, and SteinwodeT were considered 
worthy of mention as rust-resisting or rust-escaping. 

, of Wheat. Members failed tp see the consistency of 

the Chamber of Commerce in fixing the standard for the year at 614 ft>., when 
according to the circular asking Tor samples, only wheat purchased at full 
market rates cfti last vear s standard of 6o lb were taken intto account. 


Strathalbyn, January 18. 

, FNqHENt Messis. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Rankine. McAnaney, Cock- 
burn, Blake, Reed, and Chenton (Hoin. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Breeding Draught Horses.— By invitation, Mr. J. H. G. Moir, of Ade- 
a ? a "“. ress subject, dealing with the relative merits of the 

Suffolk Punch, Shire, and Clydesdale horses for farm work. Numerous ques¬ 
tions were asked and answered by Mr. Moir, who strongly favoured the Clydes¬ 
dale, and a heartv vote of thanks was accorded him fornis address. 

_._W_ . 1* . ... . . . . 


Bleached Wheat. —A discussion on this subject wJas initiated by the 
Chairman, wlio characterised as absurd the contention that wheat merely 
bleached was inferior for flour-making purposes. He considered that bleached 
with damaged wheat. Members agreed with the Chair- 


HKmvMtu n ns uuvuu 

wheat was confused 


man. 


» _ Sovtmm * Conference.- -It was resolved to hold the twelfth annual Con- 
? f Br8 ?i c t eB Str.thalb.vn, on Thursday, March 31. [As 

JL l u ^*2? Fr,da ^» lt _has been suggested that this Conference be held a 
, < r ,S Her i m n < ^i U S} e 5? berS « of Broshes itl South please 

» juSmB BT- aW1S ^ Strathalbyn Branch in making this gathering 
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Holder, January 23. 

» Present—M essrs Rowe (chair). Blizard, Phillips, Tuck, Jones, Horwood, 
Allen, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Name of Bbanch. —It was decided that, subiect to the approval of the 
Council of Agriculture, the name of the Branch be changed to Wnikerie, 
the members are all residents of the latter district. 

Ruthsrglkn Fly. —Mr. Vaughan reported that the Rutherglen was 
very numerous fn his vineyard, and several vines were already showing the 
effects of their attack. 


Lfpson, January 2. 

Present -Mejssi-N. Potter (chair, Brown, Carr, Brougham, MeCalhim, 
Baillie, Brntten, and Barraud (Hon. See.), and three visitors. 

Wheat Samples. Discussion on prizes offered for wheat at Adelaide Show 
took place, and it was decided that members bring samples to next meeting, 
when they will be weighed, with a view to selecting the best for exhibition 
Various samples of new season’s wheat were shown. Two samples of Silv.ii* 
King went 65 lb. per bushel; Red Straw, <54 lb. ; and Marshall’s ]No. 8, <5(5 lb. 

Wheat and Drake. -Mr. Bratten wished to know whether there was any 
truth in the idea, held by some farmers, that under certain conditions wheat 
would degenerate to drake. [Nono whatever. Wheat and drake are distinct 
plants, and it is just as impossible for a plant of drake to develop from a grain 
of wheat as it would be for a plant of wheat to grow from an oat seed. Ei>. | 


Longwood, January 30. 

Present —Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nioliolls. Smith, T. G. and E. J. 
Oinn, Mundy, Narraway, Vogel, Hewer, and Hughes iHon. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Exhibits. A splendid collection of plums, pears, apples, peaches, rhu¬ 
barb, and butter beans was exhibited, and a lengthy discussion ensued on tlm 
merits, etc., of the fruits tabled. Mr. E. J. Oinn showed lucerne 2 ft. (> in. 
•in height, the second cut from seed sown last November. 


Ardrossan, January 23. 

Present - Messrs. 0. Dinham (chair), Cornish, Henderson, Barton, Alli¬ 
son, R. Dinham, and Opie (Hon. Sec.). 

• Homestead Meetino. —Meeting was held at residence of Mr. C. Dinham, 
an inspection being made of the stock, outbuildings, etc. The effects of the 
wet summer were spin In the stubble paddocks, there being so much growth 
of whealt since harvesting that it is unsafe to turn stock in, while portions of 
the stubble land will repay a second stripping. 


Gumeracha, February X. 

Present —Mesars. Moore (chair), Cornish, Stephens, Norsworthv, A. E. 
and W. A. Lee, Monfries, and Martin (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. Messrs, J. Monfries, H. W. Norsworthy, and T. W. 
Martin were elected Chairman. Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary for ensuing 
year, and a vote of thanks was accorded to retiring officers. p It was decided to 
endeavour to arrange for a demonstration in summer pruning by Mr. CJurtin 
at an early date. 
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Part Broufhtont January 28. 



Tonkin, Bates, Pattingal\ 


Standard Weight of Wheat.— Considerable discussion on this subject 
took place. This is a very vexed question amongst the fanners, and strong 
feelings are expressed on the subject. Members were unanimous in condemn* 
ing ffe present system, and it was resolved that in their opinion legislation, 
should be passed adopting a fixed standard. 


Exhibits. —A turk's head pumpkin weighing 40 lb., cucumbers weighing 
3 fb. each, and well-grown ears of maize were tabled*. Samples of Petatz Sur¬ 
prise and White Tuscan wheats were also shown, the former weighing 08 ft>. 
per bushel. 


INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from Demnber 24. 1908, to January 27, 1904. 


Tmd# or Galling, 


laborers and youths 
Carpenters 

Masons and bricklayer 
Painters 

Boilermakers and assistants 
Moulders 

Fitters and turners 

Patternmakers 

Brassfinisbers 

Trimmer 

Compositors 

Baker 

Attendant (female) 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

Porters and junior porters 
Rivet boys . 


Number Registered. 


Town. 

1 Country. 

00 

180 

o 

1 

3 

1 1 

2 

; i 

1 


1 

— 

3 

— 

1 

o 

— 

14 

— 

11 

1 

15 

3 

8 

— 


Number 
Bmplot **d 


285 

l 

o 


2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 


Totals 


123 187 


299 


January 39, 1304 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 


* 


m*m by mmr * etlHathwa, M and M, Warmth M Adelaide. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By Arthur J Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture 
(Continued from paget 307, 349, and 383 ) 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF INDIVIDUAL SOILS 
(Continued ) 

2 Mount Gambibk Black Loam (Mr Sinclair’s Farm) 

Wo have here a good example of the rich Mount Gambler soil, that has 
done much towards creating a reputation for extreme fertility for this por¬ 
tion of the South-East The pity of it is that it dtoes not cover a more ex¬ 
tended area of countiy When, late in 1902 I a as asked to interpret the 
results of analyses of Pinnaroo soils, and found myself compelled to describe 
them as poor m character, doubts were freely raised as to the possibility of 
distinguishing betwixt a poor and a fertile soil solely on analytical data 1 
stated at the time that whilst it was quite possible to over-estimate natural 
fertility it was not, in my opinion, possible to under-estimate it At the 
saim time, ,o deny any agricultural value to poor soils of the Pinnaroo type 
would argue but scant regard for the teachings of modem agricultural prac¬ 
tice The soils are unquestionably poor, manures and sound practice will, 
houever, equally unquestionably put them m a position to carry good crops 
Th» question for solution is always whether or not the game is worth the 
candle I have referred here to the Pinnaroo soils simply because m soil 
No 2, at present undei consideration, and soil No 7, to be examined later on, 
we have two extremes an extremely fertile soil and a poverty stricken soil 
approaching in composition the worst of the Pinnaroo soils I would draw 
particulai attention to their respective compositions, and I believe that ft 
will be allowed that I am perfectly justified in stiating that it is possible 
to distinguish between a fertile and a poor soil on the data of rationally con¬ 
ducted chemical analyses 

In Table XII will be found summarised the chemical features chaiactei 
ising Mr Sinclair’s sml 

TABLE XII 


Analytics* Data 


Proportion of fine Earth 
Moisture retained after air drying 
Halation of Carbon to Nitrogen 


Total Nitrogen 
Total Fhoenhono Acid 
Potash soluble m strong Acid 
lima soluble in dltataAdd 
AnaUablo Pliosnhorin Aosd 
Available Potash 
Orgsnto matter 


^ First 
six inches 

Second 
six inches 

First foot 

1 y 

*99 80 

7 

99 60 


3 01 

893 

— 

680 

7*40 

- 

lbs per ame 

lbs per acre 

lbs par oars 

fi.ttO 

8,187 

9,377 

2,060 

2,898 

6*608 

8*384 

2,925 

6,289 

8,822 

8,800 

12,687 

228 

114 

812 

086 

289 

848 

182,889 

01,789 

184.178 
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Mr. Sinclair ha* bm» good enough to supply the following information 
concerning the recent cropping end yields of the paddock from which the 
temples were taken> 

TABLE XIII. 


Reasons. 

Crops. 

Remarks, 

1607.1899 . 

Potatoes ... 

Good yield ; clean skins 

1898.1699 . 

Wheat ... 

30 bushels 

1899-1900 . 

Barley 

4C bushels 

1900.1901 . 

Grass . 

Splendid feed 

1901*1902 ... 

Grass 

Splendid feed 

19021903 . 

Potatoes ... 

7 tons per acre; blistered in pai 

1903.1904. 

Barley . 

Estimated crop, 40 bushels 


The above results are certainly good, without, however, presenting exo 
tional features so far as the district is concerned. We may now proceed 
discuss the results of the soil analysis. 

A soil showing over 99 per cent, of fine earth in both soil and subsoil is 
evidently, unusually deficient in coarse material. According to circumstances 
this may or may not be a defect. In the present case 1 am inclined to look 
upon the fineness of the soil as rather an advantage than otherwise. When k 
soil is unusually rich in fine clay and proportionately heavy, the presence 
of coarse, gritty partiolee must always be looked upon as advantageous. 
In the present instance, however, the soil is somewhat light and not liable to 
cake, and the fine state of division or its component particles affords the root 
system of plants a greater surface from whicn by contact nutriment may be 
drawn. 


The power of retaining moisture possessed by any given soil can, of 
course, be assessed only approximately by a mere statement of the amount 
found present after air-drying. Nevertheless, when the estimations are con¬ 
ducted under identical conditions, the results afford fairly accurate terras of 
Comparison. The soil in question must be looked upon as but slightly reten¬ 
tive of moisture, a feature which oertainly has its advantages m a somewhat 
exception oily wet district. It may be remarked here that, however advan¬ 
tageous a heavy soil, highly retentive of moisture, may prove in dry dis¬ 
tricts, during seasons of average or heavy rainfall x they are always at a dis¬ 
count in dry years, from the very fact that they cling too tenaciously to what 
litue moisture reaches them, and the plants are unable to utilise it to the same 
extent as in less retentive soils of a lighter character. On the other hand, it 
is only light soilB of extreme fertility, such as the one under consideration, 
that give satisfactory results in very wet years. The poorer types of soil are 
apt to become leached of what little available plant food they may have con¬ 
tained, and the crops suffer accordingly, 

With the two substanoes on which natural fertility mainly depends, vis., 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, Mr. Sinclair's soil is abundantly provided. In 
the first foot of soil it oontains nearly three times as much nitrogen and one 
and three-quarters times as much phosphoric acid as are usually found in good 
average soils. On the other Hand, whilst potash is nearly up to standard 
requirements, there is a marked deficiency in lime. T propose discussing each 
substance separately and concurrently, with their probable availability, as 
revealed by chemical analysis 


Of nitrogen, 9,377 lb. per acre represents an abundant supply, although 
not, of oonrse, approaching the 34,277 w. noted previously for the Tantanoola 
peat toll. It is nevertheless true that a soil may at times be well stocked 
with nit rog e n , and at the same time respond advantageously to nitrogenous 
dressmgs. This is largely the case when, through defective management, the 
readily available nitrogen has become exhausted, or is not present In sufficient 
quantities &b those stages of growth of the plants when most in demand. A 
sgft, however, HmM is both rids in nitrogen and in organic carbon, or organic 
‘ ^ gaserauy be looked upon as in good condition. The relation Of 


than i 


t;«Tany 0( tee other soils we shall consider in the sequel. It should 
in this eocmeotioa that generally speaking this relation of carbon« 
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to nitrogen is under equal conditions lower in light soils than m heai.v ones; 
lower in dry, arid regions than inr moist, fertile ones; and, finally, lower m 
soils that are badly farmed than those on which skilful and intelligent treat¬ 
ment ia brought to bear. Roughly speaking, the position may be summarised’ 
as follows:—-The bulk of the carbon and nitrogen is found in combination in 
the organic matter of the soil; both under the influence of independent factois 
tend to disappear from soil that is tilled; the carbon, however, disappears 
moro rapidly in a light soil, under arid conditions and on badly farmodland. 
A low ratio between carbon and nitrogen may therefore be taken as a good 
index to the state of fertility of the land at the time of examination 

In other respects the availability of the nitrogen is largely dependent on 
the extent to which surrounding conditions favour the process of “nitrifica¬ 
tion,” or its transformation into a soluble substance directly absorbable by 
the roots of the plants. Much depends, too, on the extent to which the 
nitrates are present when most required by the plants, i.e., tor cereals in the 
early stages of growth. In a light soil, such as we are at present considering, 
which is favoured by a # mild, moist climate, conditions are such as to ensure 
a satisfactory rate of nitrification, given good and careful tillage and a suffici¬ 
ency of lime in the soil. In other circumstances, therefore, when a cereal fol¬ 
lows a hoed crop, such as roots or potatoes, I do not anticipate that the use 
of nitrogenous manures is likely to prove profitable on this soil, when, on 
the other hand, a cereal follows a cereal, it is probable that light dressings of 
nitrate of soda or nulphato of ammonia would prove advantageous. In any 
case, the matter is worth testing. 

Of total phosphoric acid, the substance in which South Australian soils 
are generally deficient, we find here the large amount of 5,558 lb to the 
acre, with the somewhat unusual feature of a greater proportion in the second 
six inches than in the first. Furthermore, there was available at the time of 
examination 842 ft>. per acre, or mor* than three times as much as in the Tan- 
tanoola peat soil previously examined It should he noted in this connection 
that whilst the total amount of phosphoric acid present is groater m the 
seoond six inches than in the first, the amount actually available in the first 
six inches is exactly double of that available in tip* second This may be 
accounted for by the greater amount of organic matter present in the sur¬ 
face soil. The amount of phosphoric acid availabh per acre one foot deep, 
\ T is , 342 fb , is by no means excessive, and T am not prepared to affirm that 
here, contrary to what obtains in the rest of the State, phoaphatic dressing*- 
are unnecessary. Notwithstanding the large amounts of nhosnhorm netutdh 
present in some form or other, I am inclined to the conclusion tint phosphatic 
dressings will prove essential to the growth of exceptionally be'*vv crops 

We notice next per acre, d.289 lb of potash, of which not more tha»» 845 
lt>. is at present in HMiilablo form. So far ns cereals are concerned I air 
not inclined to think that dressings with potash manures aie likelv to prove 
profitable. 

Finally, the soil contains 12.027 It* of lime to the acre, *v quantity whicn 
in a heavy soil would certainlv be looked upon as insufficient but which, n 
tho present instance, may perhaps looked upon as ample for the require¬ 
ments of ordinary good plant grow’th. The apparent shortage of lime in this 
soil notwithstanding. 1 am not inclined to think that much benefit is likoH 
to atise from “liming” 

(To he continued.) 
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WINE AMD SPIRITS STATISTICS. 

By Arthur J. Pikxijjs, Sbcritast for Aorioultur*. 

Through the oourteey of the Collector of Customs I am able to supply 
herewith full details concerning the exports of our wines and brandies during 
the past year. To a very great extent they tell their own tale. Whilst com¬ 
menting on the exports of the first nine months of 1903, I had oooasion in our 
December issue to point out that owing to the falling off in our exports to 
London we were likely to show a big defioit in total exports towards the end 
of the year. We are now in a position to ascertain what our losses in this 
direction have really been* 

I append in tabular form our exports to different parts of the wot Id 
during the three years of federation oompared with the average of the five 
years immediately preoeding the removal of border duties:— 




Wines. 


Wine Spirits and tt randies. 

Countries 

1903. 

1902. 

1 

1901. 

1 T - a 

1 OJ Im X 

Nj 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900. 

i 

New South Wales 

victoria 

Queensland 

West. Australia 

Tasmania 

N’rth’roTerrit'ry 

galls. 

98,092 

37,979 

30,628 

24,019 

7,635 

1,888 

gal la 
66,927 
28.002 
29,273 
22,328 
9,378 
1,392 

galls. 
45,317 
10,164 
18,742 
19,041 
14,422 
2,496 1 
1 

galls 
5,722 
11,066 
| 5,592 

21,277 
! 2,4001 

2,068 ( 

galls 

16,169 

13,020 

4,070 

3,076 

434 

30 

galls 
13 911 
4,826 
1,034 
2,510 
361 

5 

galls 

2,558 

46 

351 

522 

99 

18 

galls. 

424 

112 

'262 

83 

1 53 

| 66 

Commonwealth 

200,186 

157,300 

110,182 

48,125 

38,799 

22,647 

3,594 

1,000 

United Kingdom 
New Zealand 
Other countries 

300,589 

34,718 

26,172 

650,795 

26,965 

10,368 

444 630 
33,473 
7,568 

392,354 

28,246 

9,708 

350 

1,954 

581 

1,186 

1,810 

76 

673 

843 

775 

935 

294 

Total Kxports 

661,615 

846,418 

595,853 

478,433 

41,684 

25,719 

5,110 

3,004 


It will be noted that exports of wine in 1902 exceeded those of 1903 by 
283,803 gallons. This deficiency is due solely to a falling-off of exports to Lon¬ 
don, which have dropped from 660,796 gallons to 300,589 gallons, i.e., more than 
60 per oent. In our December issue I entered sufficiently into detail on the 
events that have brought about this unnatural shrinkage in our exports. Let 
us hope that the new year has outlived them. The reduction in the export 
of wine is compensated somewhat by an increase of 16,965 gallons of brandies 
and spirits, representing roughly some 80,000 gallons of wine. The real 
shortage in exports is not represented, therefore, by more than 200,000 gal¬ 
lons. 

The figures for the interstate trade offer far pleasanter reading. In wines 
we have now more than quadrupled the average exports of the pre-rederal era; 
whilst, if we reckon wine and spirits together, we find that in 1908 we shipped 
to the other States the equivalent of faearly 400,000 gallons of wine, as against 
55,000 in ; the days of the border duties. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the wine industry has profited by federation, My earlier prediction that the 
Interstate 1 ' trade would soon eclipse our London trade appears to be within 
measurable distance of realiqation. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT 
v 6ERRY: A RECORD OP SOME EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE MATTER. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

Introductory. 

A fruit, says Dr. E. Strasburger, in his recently published Textbook of 
Botany, is the product of the changes •induced by fertilisation in the persis¬ 
tent parts of the ftowei. * Thus, from this definition it follows that, m the 
ayes of the botanist, not the seed alone testifies to successfully effected fertili¬ 
sation, but every other portion of the flower that subsequently develops, such 
as the flesh of the peach, or the pulp of the grape. It is on this account that 
when, some short while back, Mr. W. 0. Grasby expressed it as his opinion 
that the seedless fruit of the Znnte currant, like a leaf or shoot, represented 
simply an ordinary phenomenon of growth in which fertilisation had no 
part, 1 felt bound to demur until sound scientific proof had been adduced in 
support of this view. + 1 pointed out at the time that the arguments that 

Mr. Grasby had put forward had done little towards justifying the position 
which he had taken up. They were, in fact, based largely on analogy with 
what he assumed to take plaoe in the development or the seedless Navel 
orange, and a single experiment, the inconclusiveness of which I shall demon¬ 
strate in the sequel. 

Whether or not the development of the seedless Navel orange may be 
ascribed to an ordinary phenomenon of growth, without the intervention of 
pollen, I am not at piesent prepared to say; nevertheless, I maintain that 
no more in this case than in that of the Zante currant can the abrogation of 
a well-established law in nature be admitted unless supported by incon¬ 
trovertible scientific proof. For the latter, Mr. Grasby has on various occa¬ 
sions pointed somewhat vaguely to American literature on the subject. Now, 
although the Departmental Library is fairly well stocked with American pub¬ 
lications, past and present, I can find in them nothing in the nature of defi¬ 
nite pi oof that the Navel orange can be looked upon as developing without 
fertilisation. Statements, it is true, that such is fhe case are not wanting,, 
but between meie statements and actual proofs there yawns a wide gulf, 
it urn's prove difficult to bridge. I take it, therefore, that so far as the Navel 
orange is concerned the existence of an alleged anomaly cannot be said to 
have heen satisfactorily proved And I fail to see how a case that at befct 
must be described as doubtful cun be brought forward in support of what is 
now assumed, on the slenderest of evidence, to take place in tne de\elopmont 
of the seedless currant berry. 

In addition to mialogv, Mi Grasby had, I said, the support of a single 
experiment He emasculated a bunrh of cun ant flowers, enveloped it m a 
bag, and awaited events. If, he stated at the time, tine floweis set and 
developed into berries, he would be in possession of definite proof that in 
ordinary circumstances the intervention of pollen was quite superfluous, i 
shall have occasion to show in the sequel on how flimsy and unreliable a basis 
was built this superstructure of proof. 

During the past season, to the extent that time permitted, m conjunction 
with Messrs. G. Quinn arwl F. W. Russack, I endeavoured to ascertain me 
bearing of a few fiefs in connection with the matter, and it is the result of 
our enquiries that I purpose summarising here to-day. With a view how¬ 
ever, to rendering intelligible to the general reader the hearing of what 
follows I must first digress ftom my immediate subject matter to the extent 
of describing the normal flowet of iho vine,' and the process whereby it is con¬ 
verted into an ordinary seeded fruit. 

The Flower of the Vine. 

The vine has an altogether inconspicuous and short-lived flower, with 
which, notwithstanding its ubiquity in this land, but few are thoroughly fami¬ 
liar. Towards the end of winter it may be detected fully developed in a 

* fltrnsburger Noli. Schenck, and Schiipper, Textbook of Botany, Eng¬ 
lish translation of fifth Gorman edition (1003), p. 448. 

f Journal of Agriculture , vol. vi., pp. 402 and 461. 
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longitudinal Motion of An ordinal/ bud: la tor on, when the shoot emerges 
from its winter ooat, we find thr lower bunches attached to its lower nodes. 
Whilst in the Spring months the Shoot is gradually acquiring strength and 
length, tbe lower bunches on their side, with more rapid strides, reach their 
final normal dimensions, constituting ultimately “profusely branched 
panicles.” The essential parts of each flower are enclosed’ within a single 
envelope, known as the corolla , the component parts of which correspond to 


the flower bunch swell out considerably. This is an indication of the ap¬ 
proaching expansion of the flowers. Driven thereto by gradually rising tem¬ 
perature, the stamen* that are imprisoned beneath the coroUa or cap are 
stimulated to sudden, upward growth, and under their combined efforts the 
cap is torn away from irk base, in the form of a five-sided star, which finds 
a temporary resting place at the summit of the stamens, but ultimately falls 
to the ground (Fig. 5). 

Nature never wastes herself in fruitless effort, and does little without 
intent. Darwin's magnificent work in connection with the fertilisation 
of flowers has done muon to bring these fiacts home to us, and in the early 
fall of the modest corolla of the vine flower we find a new illustration of them. 
The striking beauty of flowers, such as the lily and the rose, has been called 
into existence solely because of its usefulness, and perhaps because of this 
the aesthetic side of our being finds delight in it, and calls it beauty. The 
many ooloured flowers that surround us, with greater artistic skill than modern 
advertisers, don their brilliant garbs with the sole intent of attracting pass¬ 
ing insects; the latter in guest of nectar or pollen scatter about the pulveru¬ 
lent male element, carry it on their bodies from flower to flower, ana render 
doubly certain possible fertilisation, and occasional, perhaps rrequent, cross 
fertilisation. In all these flowers the brilliantly tinted petals remain attached 
to the flower after its expansion; nor do they wither away until sufficient 
time has elapsed to ensure the main object of every living organism, vis., the 
perpetuation of its species. On the vine we find modestly colored petals, 
differing but little in hue from the surrounding foliage; their only purpose 
in life is to protect the sexual organs in the oarlv stages ot growth. The 
flower once expanded, their period of usefulness comes to an end, and they 


benefit by their enforowl exposure; they have not developed the powsr 
of attracting active, bustling insects, and have, therefore, everything to gam 
by giving freest access to the pollen-laden breezes. 

The internal parts of the flower shown in Fig. 3 are its sexual organs. 
The central, bottle-shaped body is the female organ or pistil, whilst the five 
erect, filamentous bodies that surround it are the male organs or stamens. 
The stamens consist of a more or less elongated stalk, bearing at its summit 
the pollen sacs or anthers, in which is enclosed the active male element, the 
fine, dust-like pollen, illustrated in Plate TT. Shortly after the fall of the 





Fig, 1. Fig, 2. Fig 3. 

PLATE 1. 

The Flower of the (after Bailey). 


corolla these pollen fcooa open out, giving i 
float about in tta abptosphere, some find in 
piftila, whilst ttp.maioritv, as'is occasion 


giving issue to the fine pollen grains that 
e finding a final resting place on mature 
occasionally the way with Nature, when 
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she has in view a more important end, are lost. The end aimed at is the 
formation of as great a number of seeds as possible. Henoe the apparently 
wasteful profusion of pollen grains, but few of which eventually take part in' 
the phenomenon of fertilisation. 

The pistil consists of three parts—the body or ovary . in whioh are enclosed 
from two to four ovules , which develop into seeds after fertilisation; the 
stigma , a slight swelling at the summit, which becomes more or less viscid as 
the pistil matures, and retains pollen grain* that happen to oome in contact 
Pith it; and finally, the style, a slender neck, connecting stigma and ovary. 

Such is the flower of the vine, and it has always Been looked to as up¬ 
holding Charles Darwin’s view that Nature resorts to many, devices to avoid 
the dangers of inbreeding. There are, in fact, many points in the phedomena 
that surround the expansion of the flower and its final fertilisation that would 
appear to support this view, and I must confess to have given them in the past 
considerable weight. On a closer examination of the question I am now in¬ 
clined to think that long centuries of cultivation have wrought many changes 
in what appear to have been Nature’s original designs. The disadvantages 
of inbreeding appear mainly in constitutional weakness of the offspring, and 
their inability to struggle successfully against more vigorous crosses. When, 
however, the seed, the starting point of the offspring, comes but rarely into 
play, as is the case with the cultivated vine, the disadvantages of close breed¬ 
ing disappear. Add to this that man, in his search after heavy, evenly-set¬ 
ting bunches, unconsciously eliminates all types throwing back towards Na¬ 
ture’s original designs, and we can see how it is that, although Nature in¬ 
tended that vine flowers should', as much as possible, be pollinated by foreign 
pollen, man has come to somewhat modify this arrangement in accordance 
with his own special requirements. 

Let us summarise the facts that lead one to suppose that in the unculti¬ 
vated vine the flowers are generally cross-fertilised. We have in first line 
the fact that many wild \ines bear nothing but male flowers, and conse¬ 
quently no fruit. There* can be no other reason for the existence of such 
plants but the fact that the pollen which they produce in profusion renders 
more frequent the cross-fertilisation of the fruit-bearing individuals. Need¬ 
less to add that the absence of any economic value in the former has long 
ago led to their complete exclusion frofn our cultivated varieties. Amongst 
the latter we find nothing but hermaphrodite flowers, i.e., flowers bearing 
both sexes simultaneously. Here, again, however, we are frequently met 
with phenomena somewhat analogous to those described by Darwin for the 
Chinese primrose and other plants, which tend to render cross-fertilisation a 
matter of' necessity. In some varieties the flowers appear to be more or leas 
completely self-sterile, i.e., the pollen grains appear incapable of fertilising 
ovules of the same flower or same bunch. Hence, fertilisation and the for¬ 
mation of seed must be secured by the aid of foreign pollen. This condition 
of self-sterility is generally accompanied by short, recurved stamens, such as 
are frequently found on the muscatels, and account for their defective setting. 
The fact that the sexual organs are naked and exposed, and the plant conse¬ 
quently anemophilous, i.e., wind fertilised, further indicates that cross-ferti¬ 
lisation is at all events courted. Whilst the anthers burst and shed their 
pollen almost immediately after the fall of the cap, the pistil does not become 
completely mature till twenty-four to forty-eight hours later. Finally, the 
stamens, that were criginelly erect against the pistil, turn right around when 
tbe flower expands, ana make a strong angle wi£h it. so as to shed their pollen 
away from the centre of the flower, and consequently a wav from the pistil. 

All these facts point in .one direction, viz., Nature*s anxiety to avoid 
close breeding end its weakening influences. The inability of the vine flower 
to attract the attention of most insects nas already been alluded to; never¬ 
theless it is probable that it does attract, or has attracted in. the past, in its 
native haunts, certain classes of insects that escape the notice of all but the 
closest observer. If this were not the case it would be difficult to account 
for the presence at the base of the stamens of nectar glands, in the form of 
a disconnected ring. The latter can serve no other purpose but to satisfy the 
wants of visiting insects. Again, the strong perfume exhaled by the opening 
flowers has been developed in all probability with a view to a similar end. 
These two facts complete the chain of evidence in support of the existence of 
a design aiming ultimately at cross-fertilisation of the flowers. 

That this design has been .perpetuated in our cultivated varieties I am 
much inclined to doubt. The selecting hand is no more that of Nature, but 
that of man. Nature, when unhindered, ruthlessly destroys those that do 
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not fall in with her special wishes; the fit alone survive to leave offspring 
behind them. Man, with equal ruthlee&ness, preserves only those that are able 
to supply in the highest degree his immediate requirements; and, in the oul-, 
tivatea plants, a new class of “fit” supplants Nature’s “fit.” Thus, male 
plants and self-sterile plants have gradually disappeared, and those ulonu 
whose natural fertility is beyond reproach have generally been allowed to 
survive. And amongst them m general it is probable that in the majonty of 
eases individuals not adverse to self-fertilisation have found most favoui T 
may for the present bring forward a single instance of this fact which, dm mg 
latter years, has frequently come under my observation. When the weather 
is opld and unfavourable the flowering of the vine takes plaoe under difficul¬ 
ties. The caps, instead of separating themselves from the rest of the flower 
and falling to the ground, remain attached at the summit, completely enclos¬ 
ing stamens and pistil. In such circumstances, if the flowers set, it can only 
be by self-fertilisation. During the course of several seasons I have ob¬ 
served this enforced self-fertilisation particularly in the Shiraz vino, and m 
every instance the setting of the fruit has been satisfactory, pointing to The 
fact that this variety at all events exhibits no repugnance to self-iertiliba¬ 
tion. To what extent the seed may have been weakened thereby cannot, of 
course, be ascertained , nor, as a matter of fact, does it offer any pi actical 
interest for us. 

Having discussed fairly fully the flower of the vine and its normal method 
of fertilisation, I may now pass on to the result of our experiments with 
Zante currant flowers. 

Germination of Zante Currant Pollen Grains 

The enquiry opened with an examination of the pollen grains and their 
germinating powers These grains, like most of those of anemophilous plants, 
are perfectly smooth and dry They are colourless and almost diaphanous. 
Roughly speaking, in shape they are not unlike a grain of wheat, being about 
twice as long as they are broad, with a well-marked longitudinal suture down 
the centre (Plate II., Fig 1). Their minute dimensions account much 
for many of the errors that have apparently been made in connection with 
cross-breeding and hybridisation experiments. Each pollen grain is not much 
more than three to four times the size of ordinary yeast cells From numerous 
measurements that I made they average about T x millimetres, 

or, roughly, ,,V, 0 ,,, x inches. Individual grains are, therefore, not 

only not visible to the naked eye, but continue so under the ordinary magmty- 
ing glass, that alone can be used in the open whilst the flower remains at¬ 
tached to the plant. 

When immersed in a sugar solution, or merely in water, tho pollen ginms 
swell out and assume a more or less circular shape, with a diameter averaging 
183,, millimeters, or, roughly, l0 \ , T of an inch (Plate II., Fig 2). 

When suitable conditions of temperature obtained, we experienced no 
special difficulty in getting these pollen grains to germinate in a fairly dense 
sugar solution. They germinated, in fact, quite as freely as thel mxllen 
grains of ordinary seeded varieties, such as the Shiraz, for instanoe Pollen 
grains in various stages of germination are illustrated in Plate II , Fig 3 

Emaicilation of the Flowers 

The normal fertility of the pollen grains having been established, we 
proceeded to emasculate a large number of Zante currant flower bunches. 
The operation was carried out as follows*- All open flowers were first carefully 
removed, and the bunches were then thinned out, so as to retain a feu well- 
scatterea flower buds that in the ordinary course of events would open out in 
a few days’ time. With a fine forceps the caps were carefully removed, 
carrying with them frequently some or all the anthers. Any anthers that 
remained attached to the flower were subsequently taken off When all the 
flowers had been emasculated the bunch was then enveloped m a fme gauze 
hag, specially made for the purpose 

At the time that this work was being carried out I had occasion to ex¬ 
amine under the microscope at a comparatively high magnifying power the 
■tigma of a vine flower. Much to my surprise I found that it had retained 
numerous pollen grains that were invisible to the eye, aided by an ordinary 
magnifying glass, and this in spite of the fact that the flower had been emasou- 
tated indoors with even greater care than is possible in the open on’ the 
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vine*. It immediately occurred to me that such an accident might readily 
reproduce itself in outdoor emasculation experiments. With a view to con¬ 
trolling the latter I therefore had emasculated in exactly the same way 
hunches of ordinary seeded varieties, namely, Shiras, JDoradiUa, and Musca¬ 
tels* If in such Circumstances both currant and ordinary seeded varieties set 
their fruit, it could not be inferred that the Zantes formed any exception to 
the general rule and developed their fruit without Ura intervention of pollen. 

Examination or Oytjias Baron® and Avtbb Fbbtilisation 
In the meantime, to the extent that the limited period at our disposal 
and the pressure of other dutieB permitted, it was determined to ascertain 
Whether an examination of the ovules before and after assumed fertilisation 
etmld throw any light on the problem we had in hand. In this connection 
exact measurements of a large number of ovules were taken in different stages 
of development, the results of which are summarised below *— 

TABLE I 

Showing Length and Breadth of Ovules at Various Stages of Development % 



Dimensions 

m 

millimetres 

Dimensions 

m 

inches 

.. 

1 Figures 
represent in 
relative eiz< 
of Ovules 

0 55 x 0 ‘23 

0 022 x 0 010 

220 

0 6b x 0 28 

0 026 x 0 011 

286 

0 75 x 0 32 

0 030 x 0 013 

390 

0 65 x 0 28 

0 026x0 011 

*283 

0 65 x 0 30 

0 02b x 0 012 

312 

0 66 x 0 10 

0 026 x 0 012 

312 

0 70 \ 0 30 

0 028 x 0 012 

336 

0 57 x 0 25 

0 023 x 0 010 

230 

0 58 x 0 25 

0 023 x 0 010 

230 

0 53 x 0 22 

0 021 x 0 009 

189 

0 83 x 0 35 

0 033 x 0 014 

462 

0 72 x 0 33 

0 029 x 0 013 

377 

0 92 x 0 40 

0 037 x 0 016 

592 

0 92 x 0 38 

0 037 x U0J5 

555 

0 88 x 0 S3 

0 036 x 0 014 

490 

1 00 x 0 43 

0 040x0 01/ 

680 

0 92 x 0 35 

0 037 x 0 014 

518 

0 77 x 0 32 

0 031 x 0 013 

403 

0 83 x 0 S3 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 

0 83 x 0 33 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 

0 85 x 0 38 

0 034 x 0 015 

510 

0 92 x 0 88 

0 037 x 0 015 

555 

1 00 x 0 35 

0 040 x 0 014 

560 

0 85 x 0 28 

0 034x 0 011 

374 

0 83 ^ 0 35 

0 033 x 0 014 

462 

0 82 x 0 33 

0 033x0 013 

429 

0 75 x 0 33 

0*030 x 0 013 

390 

0*88 x 0 38 

0 035 x 0 015 

525 

0*80 x 0 33 

0*032x0 013 

416 

0*78 x 0*35 

0 031 x 0 014 

434 

0*83 x 0 38 

0 033 x 0 015 

495 

0 75 x 0*35 

0 030x0 014 

1 420 

0158 x 0 *33 

0*027 x 0*018 

351 

0 75 x 0 83 

0*080 x 0*0)3 

390 

0*83 x 0 33 

! 0*033 x 0*013 

429 

0*83 x 0 38 

0*033 be 0 016 

495 
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Date 

Variety 

State of the Flowers and 
Vine 

Dimensions 

in 

miLluneties 

Dimensions 

m 

m< hes 

«f!f 

III® 

£ £ Si'S 

Nov 

16 

Zante 

From fruit recently set, 







vine not rung 

0 8.1 x 0 33 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 

1 * 

16 

,, 

99 91 99 

0 90 x 0 32 

0 036 x 0 013 

468 


16 



0 80 x 0 38 

0 032 x 0 015 

480 


16 



0 75 x 0 28 

0 030 x 0 on 

330 


16 



0 83 x 0 33 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 


16 



0 82 x 0 37 

O 033 x 0 015 

497 


16 



0 75 x 0 28 

0 030 x 0 011 

330 

9 9 

16 



0 76 x 0 32 

0 030 x 0 013 

390 

99 

16 



0 70 x 0 32 

0 028 x 0 013 

364 


16 


9 9 99 99 

From more advanced fruit; 

0 82 x 0 33 

0 033 x 0 013 

429 


21 








vine lung 

0 71 x 0 33 

0 028 x 0 013 

364 


21 


j* ,, 

0 07 x O 25 

0 OH x 0 010 

270 


21 

n 


0 75 x 0‘33 

0 030 x 0 013 

390 


21 



0 73 x 0 ‘29 

0 029 x 0 012 

248 


21 



0 77 x 0 27 

0 031 x 0 011 

341 


21 


f 99 >I 

0 77 x 0 33 

0 031 x 0 013 

403 


21 


n »» * 

0 71 x 0 31 

0 028 x 0 012 

336 


21 



0 75 x O 29 

0 030 x 0 012 

360 


21 


1 

0 71 x 0 27 

0 028 x 0 011 

308 


21 


»» ,, ,, 

0 71 x 0 25 

0 028 x 0 010 

280 


21 

n 

»» ,, ,, 

0 77 x 0 29 

0 031 xOOll 

341 


21 


♦ » »* 

0 73 x 0 29 

0 029 x 0 011 

319 

n 

21 

’ 1 


0 77 x 0 29 

0 031 xOOll 

341 

»# 

21 

1 

»> , »» 

0 73 x 0 27 

0 029x0 611 

319 

99 

21 

n 

»» ,, »» 

0 69 x 0 25 

0 028 x 0 010 

280 

n 

21 


♦ * »* 

0 73 \ it 23 

0 029 \ 0 009 

261 

9 9 

13 

Doradilla 

From swollen but unex 







panded flower buds 

0 57 x O 28 

0 021 x 0 011 

251 

9 9 

13 


»» ,, »* 

0 67 x 0 18 

0 026 x 0 007 

182 

99 

13 

Shira/ 

M *» ,, 

0 60 x 0 28 

0 024 x 0 011 

264 

99 

16 

»» 

0 55 x 0 28 

0 022 x 0 011 

242 

99 

lb 

f| 

tt tt tt 

0 53 x 0 32 

0 021 x 0 013 

271 


16 


tt tt tt 

0 62 x 0 27 

0 025 x 0 on 

275 


16 

Doradilla 1 

tt 

0 55 x 0 27 

0 022 x 0 011 

242 

% 

16 

„ 

>♦ i* »» 

0 62 x 0 28 

0 025 x 0 011 

275 

ff 

16 


tt it tt 

0 62 x 0 25 

0 025 x 0 010 

250 

i9 

16 


it n »t 

0 77 x 0 27 

0 023 xOOll 

253 

M 

16 


t tt >t 

0 58 x 0 28 

0 023x0 011 

253 


16 

Muscatel , 


0 58 x 0 30 

0 023 x 0 012 

276 


16 

„ 1 

it it ii 

0 53 x 0 23 

0 021 x 0 009 

147 

'9 

16 


tt «t n 

0 67 x 0 25 

0 027 x 0 010 

270 


In the table above, the greatest length and greatest breadth of each 
ovule is represented respectively in decimal parts of a millimetre and decimal 
parts of an inch. As it was neoessary to take into account two-dimensions, and 
to make use of either fractions or decimals in recording them, I have felt 
that the results would be rendered plainer and more striking by the adoption 
of a single number, which would represent more graphically either the 
swelling or the shrinking of the ovules. I have, therefore, added a third 
column, m which the length, expressed m decimals of an inch, has for each o/ule 
been multiplied by its respective breadth, and the result expressed m plain 
figures without reference to decimals. The figures given make no pretension 
to represent the actual surface area of an ovule, but they indicate sufficiently 
correctly in what proportions these areas vary Thus, an ovule measuring 
0.092 x 0.010 is represented m the third column by 220, whilst one measuring 
0.037 x 0.016 is represented by 592. Roughly speaking, their respective areas 
are as 220 is to 592, i.e., the last ovule is over 2} times the siee of the first one 
In brief, therefore, the sire of the ovules may be taken to be represented 
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proportionally to the figures set against them in the thiid column oi the 

♦ A tareful inspection of this table will show that the ovules swell out and 
increase in dimensions after the fall of the stamens: that is, after fertilisation 
may be assumed to have taken place. This growth of the ovules continues 
for a week to ten days, when a short stationary period is reached, after which 
they show evident signs of slow shrinking. Unless, therefore, it can be other¬ 
wise definitely proved that such phenomena might be realised without the 
intervention of the pollen, we| are bound to conclude that the process of the 
development of the seedless currant is preceded by the fertilisation ol the 
ovules, which at first expand under its influence, but subsequently abort 
and disappear. These results would justify the attitude that 1 have always 
taken up on this question. 

The relative dimensions of the ovules before and after fertilisation are 
illustrated in outline in Plate 111. On the same plate 1 have reproduced the 
outlines of the ovules of several seeded varieties. It will be noted that in 
general the Znnte entrant ovule is slightly larger than those of othei varie¬ 
ties examined. 


Rfhults of tub Emasculation of Flowers. 

The results of the emasculation of the flower bunohes were surprising, 
though not altogether unforeseen after my earlier Examination of the stigmas 
of the flowers. In evor\ instance in which the flower stalk had not* been in¬ 
jured, and just as much on the ordinary seeded varieties as in the seedless 
Zante, the floweis, although deprived of their stamens, set to friiit perfectly. 
It may be added that fioin amoi]g the emasculated Zante currant bunches 
there developed one consisting eaitirely of seeded berries, whilst on the 
others occasional “buck currants” were in every case present. If we were 
to place the same faith in the*c experiments that Mr. Grasby placed in his, we 
should find ourselves bound to conclude that with vines in general, both seed¬ 
less and seeded, pollen was a useless substance, produced in pure waste, and 
absolutely do\oid of any purpose in this world. Our conclusions, I fear, must, 
however, take a direction quite other. It is evident that the pollen is mature 
several days before the expansion of the flowers; we sucoeeaed, in fact, in 
securing tlie germination of pollen grains taken from unexpanded flowers. 
Prior to the opening of the flower the stamens are practically in contact wuth 
the stigma, and it is apparently exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid dusting the lattor with pollen whilst the former are being removed. 
Possibly the operation might prove more successful if carried out earlier m 
the season. Should the flowers fail to set in such conditions it might Be 
argued by the other side that early emasculation hindered their further de¬ 
velopment. In any case, the burden of proof lies with those who imagine that 
the general law’s of Natuie do not hold good in this special case, and whilst, 
should opportunity arise, I propose reinvestigating this question next season 
I cannot bind mvself down to do ro unless something new in the matter is 
brought forward. 

Conclusions. 

The results of the past soason’s investigations may be summarised as 
follows: — 

1. The pollen of the ^eedless Zante germinates quite as freely as that of 
other seeded varieties. 

2. The pollen is mature in unexpanded flowers. 

8. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to avoid leaving pollen on 
the stigmas of vine flowers whilsc emasculating them two or three (lays prior 
to their expansion. 

4. Experiments in which emasculated flowers set to fruit are, therefore, 
quite inconclusive as to the alleged absence of fertilisation in the develop¬ 
ment of seedless fruit 

5. The ovule** of Zante currants expand after the fall of the stamens, 
presumably under the influence of fertilisation , within eight to ten days they 
contract and finally abort. 

6. We have been able to discover nothing in the development of the seed¬ 
less Zante to justifv the assumption that it is produced without the interven¬ 
tion of pollen. 
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ANALYSES OP FERTILISERS. 

B\ W. L. Bummers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myself during the past three months are published for general information. 
In eaoh case the certificate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. 

Up to date of writing relatively small quantities of manure have arrived, 
owing to the protracted voyages of several vessels. As additional samples are 
obtained and tested the results will appear in The Journal :— 

Australasian Implement Company’s Shirlev Superphosphate (three 
samples).—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 36 per cent., 34.8 per cent., 
85.1 per cent., 86.7 per cent. 

Elder, Smith <fc Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 38.7 per cent., 39.3 per cent. 

Elder, Smith & Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 89 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.3 pier cent., 37.3 per cent., 
39 i per cent. 

Norman & Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (35 per 
cent.), 38.7 per cent. 

Georoe W t ills & Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 38.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
pliosphate (36 per cent.), 41.9 per cent., 38.5 per oent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 

(36 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.2 per cent. 

Clutterbuok Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).- Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent) 37.6 per cent. 

Clittterbuck Brothers’ Special Supejphosphate. Wntci-solub e phos¬ 
phate (37 per cent.), 38.7 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. -Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.) 43.3 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. Wxtei- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 44.3 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent.), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (15.2 per cent.), 22.8 per 
oent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (15.8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-solubJe 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 34.4 per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 
1.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.'s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.5 per cent.), 3.7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 

Crompton <& Son’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 3.9 per oent.; 
Acid-soluble phosphate (44,67 per cent.), 45.2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(30 per oent.), 85.6 per cent., 33.8 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per 
oentj, 1.4 per cent., 3,9 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent), not 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(25 per oent.), 38.8 per oent., 33.7 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per 
oent^, 2.4 per cent., 3.7 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per oent.), not 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.05 per 
oent.), 0.95 per oent.; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), 28.8 per oent.; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (5.9 per cent.), 6.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per oeht.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Hav Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per oent.)? 
0.65 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (30 per oent.), 81.1 per oent.; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 4.9 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per 
oent.), not tested. 
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RUST-RESISTANT WHEATS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector op Fertilisers. > 

The prevalence of red rust in the wheat crops last year again caused 
farmers to give much attention to the growing of wheats which resist the 
attacks of this disease. In nearly every district liable to rust fairly large 
areas of such wheats are grown, and this year many striking examples have 
been afforded of the practical immunity of these wheats from damage by rust. 
In view of the heavy losses experienced in that district, the Denial Bay 
Branch of the Bureau asked the Department to prepare a descriptive list of 
the best rust-resistant wheats. This suggestion being a very valuable one, we 
sent circulars to each Branch in the wheatgrowing areas asking for reports on 
such wheats as had proved resistant in the respective districts. A request 
was also made through The Journal to individual members to assist in obtain¬ 
ing the desired information. Our circular has not met with the response that 
we were justified in anticipating: still sufficient returns have been received 
to enable us, with our knowledge of the varieties grown in most localities, to 
prepare a short descriptive' list of the best varieties now grown hero. All 
those mentioned are grown to a fairly large exlent, in addition, there are 
quite a numbei which are of but recent origin. 

Early Maturing Varieties. 

Baroota Wonder. A \oiy early wheat, selected and distributed by Mr. 
G. Crittenden, of Telowie. A good, all-round wheat, yields well, grain plump 
and good; straw strong, a good hay wheat. Is probably a selection from 
Ward’s Prolific, but superior in eveiv way, is grown largely mound Baioota, 
Telowie, and Crystal Brook. Probably more rust-escaping than rust-rosist- 
mg 

Carmichael's Eclipse. —Raised by Carmichael Brothers, of Telowie, and 
grown very largely about Telowie, Pirie, Wandearah, Gladstone, and to a fair 
extent southwards. Straw rather shoit, strong, but wiry, and of little value 
for buy. Head short, plump, brown, close chaff, and by some classed ns diffi¬ 
cult to threah. Grain short, plump, heavy, but rather dark, an early matur¬ 
ing and splendid yielding wheat. 

Uluyas. —Selected some years ago by Messrs. Gluyas, of Telowde. A very 
early wheat, head gonoiallj long, chaff rather daik, grain somewhat difficult 
to thiash. Straw’ thin, clean, but" brittle, goes down badlv in heavy weather. 
Grain long, plump, heavy , by some classed as ‘ rather flinty,” but is gene¬ 
rally accepted as a fairly good milling wheat. Heavy violder, exceedingly 
resistant to rust. Yields heavilv as hay, and in dirty land is valuable on 
account of its earliness; generally not considered a pood ha.y wheat. This 
wheat is piobably more popular just now in the earlier districts subject to 
rust than any other variety. About Baroota, Telowie, Pirie, Wannedrah. 
Crystal Brook, Gladstone, and down towards the northern part of the Penin¬ 
sula it is very largely grown. In the latter districts it is not grown so 
extensively, and owung to the weakness of the straw is not popular. 

Petatz Surprise. —An early wheat, selected by Mr. G. Petatz, of Cal- 
towio, and grown extensively around Caltowie, and towards Gladstone, near 
Koolunga, Paskeville, and other parts north of the Peninsula. Straw’ thin 
and weak, goes down badly in heavy weather, heads small, grain small, but 
plump and heavy A. r^ry good 1 yielder in suitable localities, and a fan hay 
wheat. Probably more rust-escaping than rust-resisting. Is not suitable to 
the later districts. 

Bcrraf. —An early wheat, raised by Mr. W. Faner, of New Houth Wales, 
and distributed hero*a few years ago. , Tall, but fairly strong wl ite straw; 
heads fairly large, grain good, very hard to thrash, yields well in certain, 
localities; not of much value for hay. 

Wiltunoa Wonder .—A fairly early wheat, selected by Mr. J. St. J. 
Mudge, of Wiltunga, about eight years ago. Tall straw, rather we.ik, but 
a good hay wheat. Grain of good quality; a good yielding variety. Not 
grown very extensively, except m district where it was raised. 

Early Mid-season Wheats. 

Leak's Bust-proof. —A selection of Mr. D. Leak’s, which was for a good 
many years a favourite variety, but has now’ been supplanted by varieties con¬ 
sidered superior. An early,, mid-season wheat, good grain, heavy yielder, 
white straw, heads slightly bearded. More rust-escaping than rust-resisting. 
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Leak's Improved .—A later selection of Mr. Leak’s. An early, mid-season 
variety, tall grower, small bead,' nioe plump grain, very good vielder. An 
improvement on Leak’s Rustproof, but generally similar m appearance. Not 
grown very extensively. 

Milne's White .—Raised by Mr. A. Milne, of Lower Broughton, and grown 
fairly extensively of late years around' Pirie and Wandearab. Medium early 
wheat, long square head, plump white grain, heavy yielder, nice stout straw, 
and a good hay wheat. 

Ward's Prolific. —One of the first lesistant wheats raised in South Aus¬ 
tralia, a selection made by Mr. Ward, of Nelshaby. For some years it was 
very largely grown, but owing to the dark, hard nature of the grain it met 
with strong opposition from the millers, and has consequently gone out of 
favour. It is a medium early wheat and a good vielder, the straw and ohaff 
being dark brown. 

Mid-season Wheat8. 

Budd's Rust-resistant. —A selection of Mr. A. M. Budd, of Napperby. A 
mid-season wheat, stout, dark straw; long, thin, rather dark grain; good yielder* 
and very resistant to rust. Yields a heavy crop of hay. A wheat known as 
Budd’s Rustproof is also grown in Pirie and Mundoora districts. Whether it 
is the same or not I am not certain, but I believe the latter wheat is earlier 
and carries a shorter head, with lighter-coloured grain. 

Gamma. —A selection made by Mr. W. H. Hawke, of Tiparra, and grown 
fAirly extensively in the north of the Peninsula, also meeting with favour m 
other districts. Straw strong, but rather short, only a fair hay wheat; grain 
bright, small, but plump ana well held , a good milling wheat, yields well, and 
is vei*> resistant to rust. 

Majestic. —One of Mr. R. Marshall’s wheats. A splendid, all iound wheat, 
regarded by the raiser as far superior to his No. 3. A tali, nearly solid- 
stiawcnl wheat, heavy yielder both for grain or hay, grain very good A good 
stooling wheat, and as nearly rustproof as any wheat grown here. Is slightly 
earlier than Marshall’s No. 3 under favourable conditions; but, owing to its 
stooling habit, probably requires a little more moisture to bring it to ma¬ 
turity. 

Mai shall's No. 8.~ One of Mr. R. Marshall’s early selections. A mid¬ 
season v heat, good strong straw, long heads, close chan, long, plump, heavy 
grain, ot tan* milling quality. One or the best rust-resistant wheats grown, a 
good yielder, and fair to good hay wheat, though in some districts classed as 
‘‘coarse.” This wheat is grown to a greater extent than any other rust-resist 
ant variety m the Lower North and South, and has few, if any, superiors as 
an all-round wheat. It is not suited to the early districts, owing to its lateness 
in ripening, and a caution is necessary to those in the early districts who 
have only tried it this year against placing too much reliance on its behaviour 
during tne present season In Baroota, Pirie, Wandearah, and similar dis¬ 
tricts it is two or three weeks too late in maturing. 

Gallant. -A mid-season wheat, raised by Mr. Marshall a few years ago. 
Very resistant to rust, and a good yielding wheat. Straw tall and nearly 
solia; head compact; grain fairly large and good. A splendid wheat for hay. 

Silver King. —Another of Mr. Marshall’s mid-season wheats, and regard¬ 
ed by that gentleman as superior to either No. 3 or Majestic, though not so 
well known. A very heavy yielding wheat, heads large, grain plump and of 
good quality. Stools well, straw nearly white, very tan, but strong. A splen¬ 
did hay wheat. 

Phillis Marvel .- This wheat was, I believe, distributed by Mr. G. Phillis, 
of near Snowtown, but Mr. R. Marshall claims that it is his No. 4 selection, 
a small quantity of seed of which he gave to Mr. Phillis. As the wheat is, 
however, generally known as Phillis Marvel, it will be referred to under that 
name. This is a mid-season variety, with bright, strong straw, long, well- 
developed head; large, good grain; a good yielder and good hay wheat This 
variety is grown mainly between Kadma and Port Broughton. 

South 4 Australian Wonder. —A mid-season wheat raised by Mr. A. B. 
Robin, of Nirriootpa, some twelve years ago, but is not grown to any con¬ 
sider able extent. Straw rather weak; grain fair and plump, fairly resistant 
to rust, hot not a very heavy yielder. 

1% tifk&tion to the above there are a number of resisting varieties vhich 
are nimmmy unknown except in the districts in uhich they were zaised. 
Snm#sf wmn will probably prove very valuable, but until more largely giown 
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and proved cannot be dealt with in our list. Amongst tm* newe* wheats 
now placed on the market Mr. R. Marshall very strongly recommends Come¬ 
back for early districts and Jonathan for later localities. Both are strong- 
floured wheats, good yielders, and very resistant to rust. 

Rust-escaping Whfvts. 

Besides the wheats which resist the attacks of rust there are quite a num¬ 
ber of varieties which, owing to their earliness, usually escape damage. 
Amongst these the following might be mentioned • — Grey’s Early. Bartlett’s 
Crossbred, Neumann’s Early, Eafly Para, Smart’s Early, Allora Spring. St oin- 
wedel, Baker’s Early, Ranjit, Boomerang, and Waddy. In view of the tact 
that we have resistant varieties suitable to nearly all distiicts, these mst- 
escaping wheats are of less value than they were a few years ago. 

Selection op Varieties for Certain Districts 

The Department was asked to indicate also the beet resistant wheats for the 
respective districts. This, however, we can scarcely attempt at the present 
season. Probably the following general outline will be sufficient 

a. Very Early Districts. —Baroota Wonder, Gluyas, Carmichael’s Eclipse, 
Petats Surprise, Rerraf, and Wiltunga Wonder. 

b. Mid-eaily Districts (i.e., where Purple Straw hr not quite curly 
enough) All the above, Milne’s White, Comeback, and BudcPs 

c. Medium and Late Districts (i.e. where Purple Straw does well) - 
Budd’s, Gamma, Marshall’s No. 3, Phillis Marvel, Gallant, Majestic, Jona¬ 
than, Silver King. The last four require a little more moisture than No. 3 
to secure the best results. 

It will, of course, be understood that the above is merely suggestive. With 
more experience and further information probably some excisions from it 
will be necessary and a good many additions will be justified Every care has 
been taken to obtain the correct history and description of the wheats, and 
any further information on these points will be welcome 


BARLEY SMUT EXPERIMENT. 


By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural Collegf 


This experiment, described on page 670 of the June, 1903, Journal ol 
Agriculture , had in view the object or testing the efficiency ol the various 
methods of treating the seed to destroy the smut fungus. 

The seed employed was very badly smutted A bagful, four bushels, 
was divided in four equal parts, and treated as follows -- 
No 1. Pickled in 2 per cent, bluostone solution. 

No. 2 Treated with formalin solution, 1 ft>. formalin to 2') gallons 
of water. 


No. 3. Treated with patent smut dressing, presented by Messrs E. 

and W. Haokett, Adelaide 
No. 4. No treatment. 

Each part was sown on woll-prepared and feitilised land on May 8. 
The area devoted to each plot, with the exception of the No. 4, was half 
an acre. Ow>ng to the fact that the treatments swelled the seeds, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 ran more slowly through the drills and covered more ground The 
results are shown in the following table 

Table Showing Results frgm Barley Smut Experiment. 


Plots. 


Tieat nmiit 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No 3 
No. 4 


HInos f one treatment 
Formalin treatment 
Patent treatment 
No treatment 


Henris in feet of Drill Row 1 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Pet fe< l 
Hemls. 

Smutted 

Heads. 

'Percent of 

1 Smutted 
' Heads 


1 


bushels. 

! 796 

19 

24 

40*08 

910 

1 7 

j 0 8 

39 24 

1,037 

1 0 

I 0 0 

42*93 

8/H) 

i 82 

I 8U i 

41*82 
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To detoi mine the extent of the attack of the smut, ten different counts 
w*ro made in various parts of each plot, noting the number of perfect and 
smutted stalks at each place in 5$ ft. of drill row. The sum of these ten 
countings furnish the figures of the first three columns in the table above. 
The yield of grain per acre was secured by cutting with the binder, thresh¬ 
ing, and weighing the crop. The higher yield per acre of the untreated 
grain is due in part to the faot that the germination was not injured by 
any treatment, and that the area was seeded more thickly than the others. 
It is a singular fact that the grain, even of the untreated plot, was not 
so badly smutted as the original seed. 


FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT CROPS. 

By \V. h. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

During 1903 various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture with manures for experimental purposes,- 
and the following reports have been received from the gentlemen carrying 
out the experiments. In calculating the financial aspects of these tests the 
Adelaide price of manure is taken, and the wheat valued at 2s. 9d. per 
bushel. 

Oarribton.—Mr. W. J. Gleesqn. 

This experiment was mainly directed to testing the effect of light dressings 
of superphosphate on the different soils typical/ ot these dry areas. The land 
•elected by Mr. Gleeson was bluebush land, white, hard red, and brown soil, 
with some patches of clay and black loam. Portions were sown about middle 
of March, April, and May respectively. The season turned out unfavourable 
Nice rains roll in April, but the following months were very dry, and the 
wheat blighted off several times owing to the hot, dry weather. September 
was wet, and portion of the crop suffered severely from hail. Tho total rain¬ 
fall from seeding to harvest was just 7 in. Results generally showed a return 
of two bushels more per acre from the' manured than from unmanured land 
In the white soil there was very little difference noticeable; in the black soil 
practically none; but on tho red land there was a great improvement. 

In conjunction with these tests Mr. Gleeson used a quantity of ma ni”e 
purchased by himself In all he manured 260 acres of crop. Nothing of any 

8 articular value can be gained from tho results of this experiment, but Mi. 

Gleeson expresses himself as confident that on the red land, under better con¬ 
ditions, the manure will pay to use. 

Whytb-Yaroowie.- -Mr. G. R. Mudge. 

These experiments were carried out on a sandy loam soil, cropped m 
1900, and fallowed for 1903 crop. The land had never previously been manur¬ 
ed, and was in good order and fairly moist when sown, in middle of April, with 
45 lb. per acre Farmer's Friend wheat. Good rains fell during the early part 
of the winter, but July and August were dry and tried the crops. The total 
fall from seeding to harvest was 15.30 in. The following returns were obtain¬ 
ed : — 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 
Manure. 

CoBt of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Profit per 
Acre from 
use of 
Manure 



bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

1 80 lbs. Mineral Super 

18 

40 

5 

39 

2 

4 

18 

2 

2 

100 lbs. Mineral Super ... 

20 

55 

9 

54 

3 

9 

28 

6 

8 

i 140 lbs. Mineral Super ... 

20 

34 

9 

33 

5 

4 

20 

11 

4 

108 lbs Wheat Manure ... 

20 

87 

9 

36 

4 

6 

21 

11 

5 

No Manure 

11 

1 


— 


~ 

— 



R be seen, therefore, that while the light dressing of tuper gave the 
hancUtf&fcft Jfetofit of 13s. 4d. per acre, the heavier dressings gave still better 
xwtuqfta* Frantically, plots ST, 8 , and 4 gave the same return, but the lesser 
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expense on plot 2 makes the 100 lb. dressing the most profitable While the 
heavier dressing increases the growth of straw somewhat, it also appears to 
render the crop more susceptible to the influence of drying winds late m 
spring, when the supply of moisture begins to tail The wheat manure differs 
from mineral supor inasmuch as it contains a little ovei 1 per cent, of nitrogen, 
some potash, and } while the total phosphate is about the same, the percentage 
soluble in water is about 20 per cent., as against 30 per cent, m tne mineial 
super. As will be seen from the results, the mineial supor gave a profit of 
Is. 7a. more than the wheat manure 


Swan Reach. Mr. R. J. Harris. 

Land varying from stony grey soil at one end to deep sand at the other 
was used, the plots being forty chains in length, taking in the diffetent kinds 
ot soil. The land was undeT crop last season, and had not previously been 
manured. A good tilth w r as secured, but the soil was von dr> when sown 
about middle of May. Dart’s Imperial wheat was used. The rainfall wai 
above the average, and, with the exception of a drv spell in the early part 
of the season, weather conditions wore favourable throughout the growing 
period. The following are the results: — 


No of 
Plot. 


Manure Applied. 


! Y ield 
I per Acre 


Increase 
per Acte 
due to 
Manure. 


(’ost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 


Profit per 
Acre ftom 
use of 
Manure. 


100 lbs Mineral Super 
60 lbs. Mineral Super 
60 lbs. tJuano Super j 

44 lhs (Vmoenbrated Superi 
No Manure j 


hush 

15 

13 

11 

13 

8 


lbs 

3K 

35 
0 

24 

36 


bush ll>8 

7 2 

4 50 

2 24 

4 48 


s d | s. d, 

3 9 15 7 

2 4 115 

2 3 4 4 

5 0 8 2 


Hero the ordinary mineral Buper has done much better than either guano 
super or concentrated super, containing water-soluble phosphate equivalent to 
what is contained in 100 lb. ordinary super. The 100 lb diessing of mineral 
super again gives the most profitable result. The lotuin fiorn the unmanured 
plot is decidedly above the average from stubble land m this locality. Mr. 
Harris states that in his opinion the application of 50 It), super to crops sown 
about the beginning of April will give quite as good a return as will 100 lb. 
applied late in May. 


Swan Reach. — Mr. J. L. Baker. 

Mr. J. L. Baker reports as follows on some experiments cairied out by 
himself. Soil was sandy loam, with patches ot mail and outcrops of lime¬ 
stone. It had been under crop the three previous years, was ploughed up in 
April, and sown on April 23, the ground being fairly moist, nearly a third of 
an inch of ram falling the previous day. The season w’as fairly wet until 
July, but only one and a half inches fell in July and August, aftei which there 
was more rain than usual. From seedtime to harvest 8.72 in. of rain was 
recorded, 27 ft>, of Baroota Wonder wheat per acie was sown on each plot. 
The harvest gave the following returns:- 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acie. 

Pro*it per 
| Acre from 
use of 




Manure. 

Manure. 



bush 

lbs. 

bush 

lbs 

1 

8. fl 

s. d. 

1 

56 lbs. Complete Manure 

15 

50 

3 

43 

2 6 

7 9 

2 

58 lbs. Super B .. 

15 

33 

3 

26 

2 2 

7 3 

3 

No Manure 

12 

7 

' — i 

— 

i _ 

4 

56 lbs. Wheat Manure 

15 

34 

3 

27 i 

2 0 

1 7 ° 
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These resalts are interesting in that they again demonstrate how little 
effect small dressings of nitrogen hate in our dry areas. Both complete manure 
and wheat manure contain some nitrogen and a very little potash, but there 
is very little difference in the results. The crop from the unmanured land *s 
very good for this district, and considerably above the average. The returns 
generally indicate the possibilities of the land east of the Murray tor wheat- 
growing under proper management. Mr. Baker states that the manures had 
really more effect than the wheat yields show, as, owing to the stronger 
growth on these plots, the heavy rains late in the season caused the plant to 
go down, and made clean thrashing very difficult. 

Boons Villa.—Mb. J. W. Vigar. 

Heavy red sand, last in orop in 1899, was used for this experiment. The 
land had never been manured before; it was fine and loose after summer oulti. 
vation, and was sown during the second week in April, 87 lb. of Purple Straw 
wheat being drilled in. The early part of the season was wet, but July was 
very dry, and the wheat suffered considerably. The total rain from seedtime 
to harvest was just ten inches, of which three inches fell in November, but was 
of no use to the crop. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

1 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase 
per Acre 
due to 
Manure. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Profit per 
Acre from 
use of 
Manure. 

1 

60 lbs. Mineral Super . 1 

bush. lbs. 
20 49 | 

, buBh. lbs. 

5 39 

s. d 

2 4 

s d 

13 2 

2 

100 lbs. Mineral Super 

20 

27 ' 

5 

17 

3 

9 

10 

9 

3 

100 lbs. Reliance Phosphate 

20 

18 

5 

8 

3 10 

10 

3 

4 

100 lbs. Phosphate Powder 

20 

55 

5 

45 

3 

3 

12 7 

5 

100 lbs. Thomas Phosphate 

20 

17 

5 

7 

3 

3 

10 10 

6 

300 lbs. Quicklime 

19 

10 

4 

0 

— | 

— 

7 

No Manure 

15 

10 


1 



As Mi. Vigar had previously obtained good returns from Thomas phos- 

S hate on this heavy, rea sand, tne object of the experiment was to test wha¬ 
ler the two manures containing phosphate in somewhat sumlai form would 
give equally as good results, and also wnat effect a light dressing of quicklime 
would have. The Reliance phosphate contained 20 per cent, citrate-soluble 
phosphate and 9 per cent acid-soluble phosphate, and cost £4 5s. per ton. 
Thomas phosphate contained about 22 per oent citrate-soluble 
phosphate and 15 per cent acid-soluble phosphate, and cost 
£8 12s Gd. pei ton. The Phosphate powder i& a local 

manufacture, made to take the place of Thomas phosphate, and con¬ 
tained about 30 per cent water-soluble phosphate and 3 oer cent, citrate- 
soluble phosphate. The results from the manured plots so closely approxi¬ 
mate that it is not possible to draw anv conclusions as to the merits of these 
different forms of phosphate, although Mr. Vigar states that ie crop on the 
super plots came into head ten or twelve days earlier than the others, and 
were somewhat blighted by hot winds experienced in September, but for which 
plots 1 and 2 would have yielded a good bit more grain than they did. The later 
crops, on the other hand, benefited by the unusually cool weather that fol¬ 
lowed. It will be noticed that the return from the unmanured land is very 
high for this district, and, while the season was undoubtedly more favourable 
than usual, the results as a whole indicate that even in a dry district like 
this wheat Gan be profitably grown under a proper system of cultivation. 


Rhine Villa. — Mb. G. A. Payne, sen. 

These experiments were carried out on white sandy land, last cropped in 
1897 ago fallowed in 1902. They were intended as a corollary to Mr. Vigar*i 
tests ess. heavy land nearer the hills, and where the rainfall is probably some¬ 
what pettier. On plots I and 2,40 fb. of seed, and on plot 3,30 fb. of seed per 
acrst were sown on April 15 and 16. The soil was dry at seeding, but nioe rain 
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fell the following week About 10 in. of nun foil between Need turn ami hm- 
rest, but 3 m of this came m‘ November, and piobablv did mow bann than 
good to these crops The following are the results 

Plot manure d with 1 cwt Thomas phosphate gave a utuin of 8 bushels 
37 lb per acre 

Plot manured with 1 cwt Phosphate pondei gave a i<tuin of Ip bushels 
per acie 

Plot manured' with 50 !b Phosphate powdet gave a leturn «»t 11 buNhels 
86 lb per acre 

It 16 usually recommended to use Thomas phosphate* on soils dofuunt m 
lime, and we piopose to have this soil anihsod m older to uses it un whe- 
thei these white sands so chaiacteristic of the distnet are deficient in lime 
Jt will be seen that on the liglitei soil the Thomas phosphati gives barely 
half the return that the equal quantity of Phosphate powdci g«n< uid * 
bushels 69 ft)s less than the yield from plot manuied with 50 lbs Phosphate 
powder Mr Payne states that the rest of his ciop was manuied with 6(> lbs 
per acre of mineral supei, seed being drilled m tiom April 10 to end of .June, 
and this averaged 10 bushels to 14 bushels A small aica bioadcasUd with¬ 
out manure late in the season gave only 3 bu&hols per acre Mr Pavne topoits 
rust barely notiooable, and a splendid sample obtained hom the plots re¬ 
ceiving 1 cwt of manuie per aero two diffeion,! buyers gaw the weight as 
67 lbs per bushel Mi Payne states that these plots as well as it hose on Mr 
YTgar’s farm have been watched with much mtoieat b> the neighbounng 
fanners, and will do a lot of good, as it has been oxeeedmgK difficult to get 
the faimeis m this distnet to abandon the old methods and notwithstHiding 
the low annual rainfall he is convinced that witn eail> fallowing tlw judi 
cious selection of early maturing wheats, and the use ot manuies this distnet 
will become a great wheatgrowing centre 

Markabel -Mr G Bfngfr 

Red land, over claj subsoil fallowed August, 3002 cultivated and lolled 
in spung, and again cultivated betoie seeding This land his lesponcted 
tavourably to the application ot Thomas phosphite, and the object ot the ex- 
penment was to test the value of the otliei wo manuies comp mod with 
Thomas phosphate Purple Stiaw wheat was sown at the rate of hi) lb per 
acte, and unfortunately for oui expenment was ven badly affected by 
rust Ninet> pounds pei acre ol each manuie was used and th+ letuins 
weie Fiom plot manuied with Phosphate powder 33 bushels 9 It) per 
acre with Reliance phosphate, 13 bushels 7 lb with Ihomas phosphate 12 
bushels 20 lb The grain only weighed 5o ft) pci bushel Had the crop been 
cut foi hay, Mr Bengei states it would have yielded fully 2 tons p< i acie 
Although no conclusion can be lruved at from the yields alone Mi Buiger 
is of opinion that the Phosphate powdti would have shown to brst adv ui- 
tage but for the iust 

Willi nga Mr W J Bi acker 

r Jhis experiment was earned out with a similai object to that on Mr 
Benger’s farm, but results were equally unsatisfactory, owing to the vagaries 
of the weather One and a half bushels per acie or Chevalier barkv was 
sown on fallow land tuat had been out of cultivation for ten vearH and a 
splendid crop was produced but heavy winds knocked out a lot of grain and 
also broke down the crop m patches Sparrows and starlings also proved veiy 
destructive, and consequently the plots were not harvested sepalntolv Tire 
yield of the whole paddock we* about 30 bushels per acre 

Naraooorte — Mr S H Schinckei 

Two years ago Mr 8chmckel received from the Department various 
manures for experimental purposes Owing to the very unfavo liable nature 
of the season the plots were a complete failure from an educational point of 
▼tew Mr Schinckei determined, thei*fore, to undertake the expenments 
again at his own expense, and has furnished me with a report of the lesults 
The land used for the tests last year was a heavy, black soil which was 
ploughed up early m January, reploughed m April, and well worked Gallant 
wheat was sown on each plot on April 21 ana 22 Good seasonable weather 
resulted in a rapid growth of the wheat, and sheep had to be put oq to feed 
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it down. The wheat was quite free from rust. The crops were cut for hay 
and carefully weighed, with the following results: — 





Yield 


Increase per 

Cost of 

Profit per 

No. of 
Plot. 

Manure Applied. 

per Acre 
of 

Acre over 
Unmanured 

Manure 

per 

Acre from 
use of 




Hay. 



Plot. 


Acre. 

Manure. 



tons cwt. 

qrs. 

‘24 

tons cwc. 

qr*. 

B. 

a. 

£ a. d. 

1 

112 lbs. Mineral Super . 

3 

4 

1 

17 

14 

4 

3 

2 11 10 

2 

140 lbs Mineral Super . . 

3 

14 

0 

2 

6 

3 ! 

5 

4 

3 4 10 

3 

112 lb*. Mineral Super and 










1 

56 lb*. Nitrate Soda 

3 

18 

2 

2 

11 

1 

10 

9 

3 6 2 

4 

112 lbs. Phosphate Powder 

3 

15 

04 

2 

7 

34 

3 

8 

3 8 2 

5 

112 lbs. Wheat Manure... 

3 

10 

H 

2 

3 

04 

4 

8 

3 0 0 

6 

112 lbs. Bone Super 

3 

8 

24 

2 

1 

I* 

5 

9 

2 16 4 

7 

112 lbs. Guano Super 

3 

6 

2 

1 

19 

1 

4 

0 

2 14 11 

8 

112 lbs Thomas Phosphate 

2 

1 

1 

0 

14 

0 

1 3 

8 

0 17 4 

9 

No Manure 

1 

7 

i 


— 



- 

— 


The cost of the manure) is Adelaide price, the profit is determined on n 
basis of 80s. per ton for hay. 

Needless to say, the above results are very profitable, and demonstrate 
the value of manures in the South-East. It will be seen that while the 
heaviest yield, as was to be expected, came from Plot 3, which was topdressed 
with half-cwt. of nitrate of soda in addition to receiving 1 cwt. or super, 
the greatest profit came from Plot 4, reoeiving 1 cwt. of phosphate powder. 
This manure is practically a mineral super, tieated m such a way that there 
is no “free acid” left in it; the process reduces the percentage of water- 
solubie phosphate from 37 per cent, to 30 per cent. Comparing Plots 1 and 2, 
it will be noted that the heavier dressing of mineral super is by far the more 
profitable. Both wheat manure and bone super, however, give better results 
than the same quantity of mineral super. The former cariiee about 1 per 
oent. nitrogen, the latter about 2 per cent., but the percentage of watei- 
soluble phosphate was higher in the wheat manure With a good rainfall, and 
a strong black soil, 1 expected the bone super to make a relatively better show¬ 
ing. Guano super occupies a better position than mineial super, while Thomas 
phosphate gives the poorest return and the least profit of any ot the manured 
plots. Experience has proved this manure to be quite unsuitable to most of 
our wheat growing districts; but under the conditions prevailing at Nara- 
coorte a much better result was expected. 

NITRATE OF SODA AS A TOPDRESSING FOR HAY CROPS. 

With a view to testing the value of a topdressing of nitrate of soda for 
hay crops in the moister districts of the State, arrangements were made to 
earry out experiments at Clare, Meadows, Reynella, and Port Elliot. In 
e^oh case there were four plots of five acres each; each plot was to be manured 
With 1 owt. of mineral super per acre in the ordinary way. Plot No. 1 was 
also to reoeive 84 lbs. of nitrate of soda as a topdressing at the end of July; 
No 2, 84 lbs. of nitrate about the end of August; and No. 3, 42 fibs, at end of 
July, and a second dressing of 42 lbs. about end of August. 


Clabe.--Mb. T. F. Pink. 

Land mostly red loam, with strip of limestone soil running through each 
plojt. The plots sloped each way from the top of a slight elevation. The 
land had been under cultivation for a good many years. In 1902 it carried 
2 tons of hay per acre, was afterwards summer fallowed, and was twice scarified 
and twioe narrowed before being sown. A crop of stinkwort about 15 inches 
1 n height was ploughed under when the land was fallowed; the) after-working 
brought this to the surface, necessitating its being burnt. Seventy-five fibs. 
Smart’s Pioneer Purple Straw wheat were drilled in with 1 owt. mineral 
super per sore early in April, and the land afterwards harrowed. The results 
were vejfjr disappointing. Plot 1 yielded 1 ton 2 2-5 owt. per acre; Plot 2, 
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1 ton 44 cwt. per acre; Plot 8, 1 ton 4 1-3 cwt. per aero, Plot 4, 18 cwt.per 
acre. While the increased returns about repay the cost of the manure, they 
are not likely to induce the grower to use nitrate for his crops. Certainly 
the very poor return from Plot 4 indicates that a different system of treatment 
of the soil was necessary. Mr. Pink states that tallowed land alongside, 
manured with 1 cwt. per acre ot super, yielded 2 tons of hay per acre. The 
object in view in applying the nitrate to summer fallowed land was, of course, 
to ascertain whether satisfactory returns could be secured tiom such land 
with the aid of nitrogen and phosphates, instead of leaving it out of cultiva¬ 
tion for a year. Considering the poor yield from Plot 4 in the face oi a 
favourable soason, we must admit that the tests have not helped to solve this 
point. 

Poet Elliot.—Me. W. W. Hargreaves. 

Soil, light loamy; under oats for three years previously; ploughed in 
May, and well worked ; 1J bushels of oats and 100 Ihs. bone super sown during 
the first week in June. Here, again, the returns were not satisfactory ; in 
fact, they oould hardly be expected under the conditions outlined. Plot No. I 
yielded 191 cwt. of hay per acre; Plot No. 2, 17 cwt. per acre; Plot No. 3, 
15$ cwt. per acre; Plot No. 4, 15 cwt. per aero. The very poor yield from 
Plot 4 is sufficient indication that the treatment given to the soil was not 
exactly what it should have been. • 


Meadows.--Mr. W. Pearson. 

Mr. Pearson, who has used light dressings of nitrate of soda for his hay 
crops for several years, reports that, owing to the very wet season, the nitrate 
w r as applied too early, and doubtless was carried out of reach of the roots 
when most needed. The condition of the crop was so unsatisfactory, owing to 
(the cold and wet, that it was decided not to harvest the plots separately, 
Mr. Pearson being of opinion that the returns would not in any wav indicate 
the value of a topdressing of nitrates at the right season. He considers it use¬ 
less to apply it before the end of September, as with the heavy rain usually 
experienced in his district throughout the winter there was too much risk 
of the soluble nitrogen being washed out oi reach it the plants. 


SOIL TEST EXPERIMENT. 

By J. D. Tow ar, Principal Agricultural College. 

This experiment, outlined in the June, 1903, Journal of Aarirallure; had 
for its sole object the determination of the manorial wants of the soil. On 
the principle that if a manunnl clement is lacking in a soil the application 
of that element as a fertiliser will show' a marked increased vicld, manures 
containing respectively the elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
were employed, ud applied singly in plots 2 to 6, in the table below, in 
combinations of two elements in plots 7 t-o 11, and in the combination of 
all three in plot 13. 

As sources of thee** elements the following manures were employed in 
the test: - ■ 

Nitrate of Soda .—Known also ae Chilian saltpetre, valuable as a 
manure on account of its high percentage of nitrogen, the commercial 
article containing about 16 per cent, pyre nitrogen. 

Sulphate of Ammonia .—Valuable only for its nitrogen, containing' 
about 20 per cent, of that element. 

Either of the above materials would have anwered for the experiment 
as a source of nitrogen. The two were used, however, to secure a comparison 
of the nitrate with the ammonia form of that element. As the nitrate is 
the more available form of the two, equal quantities of each wene applied 
on the assumption that the greater readiness with which the nitrate would 
be taken up by the grooving plants would compensate for the larger quantity 
of nitrogen in the sulphate of ammonia. As the ferment whichl convert* the 
ammonia into nitric acid acts quickly in a warm soil, it is more than likely 
that the sulphate of ammonia enjoyed a slight advantage over the nitrate 
of soda plots. 
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Mineral Super —One of the dissolved mineral phosphates was used, the 
mineral phosphate being selected on account of absence of othei manunal 
elements m it A bone phosphate would probably have contained some 
nitrogen 

Muriate of Potash — This product of the German mines ib a highly con¬ 
centrated form of potash containing about 60 per cent of potassium oxide, 
but no other essential manunal element 

The area selected for this expenment was located in the south-western 
portion of held No 6, the greater part of which is fairly nch soil Being 
near the farm stables, it has quite likely leceived frequent and m^eguiar 
applications of farmyard manure This together with the fact that the field 
has been for several years under crop and liberally manured ma\ account for 
the somewhat high yield of the unmanuied plots and the very slight mciease 
in yield of the highly manured plots ovoi those unmamuod or those only 
lightly heated 

The manures were applied broadcast and harrowed in immediately before 
the grain was drilled Kings Early wheat was sown on May 20 and 
throughout the plots received uniform treatment with the exception of the 
manuring as shown m the table below The plots were a quarter of \n acre 
each m size yet, to simplify the records, the >ield*. and othei figuus m 
the table of results are calculated on the basis of acre plots 

The table below gives the quantities of nvtnuic ipplied to the several 
plots and then respective yields per acre - 


Table Shovoino Results of Soil Test Erperiment 1904 


No of 
Plot 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 
6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Fertilisers Applied 


No Manure 
Nitrate of Soda 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Mineral Super 
Muriate of Potash 
No Manure 

l 56 lbs Nitrate of Soda ) 

I 168 lbs. Mineral Supei J 
( 06 lbs Sulphate of Ammonia 
| 168 lbs Mineral Super 
j 06 lbs Muriate of Potash ) 

\ 168 lbs Mineral Super ) 
j 56 lbs Nitrate of Soda 1 
| 06 lbs Muriate of Potash f 
i 56 lbs Sulphate of Ammonia 
1 06 lbs. Muriate of Potash 
No Manure 

{ 06 lbs Nitrate of Soda ] 

< 168 lbs Mineral Super v 
( 06 lbs Muriate of Potash ) 
Commercial Manure 
f 112 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 1 
j 112 lbs Mineral Super j 
i 86 lbs Nitrate of Soda ) 
i 224 lbs. Mineral Super j 
Mineral Super 
No Manure 

Average No Manure Plots 


^ ield pet Acre 


Total 

Unthreahed 



Peuentage 
yield com 
pared with 

per 

Acre 

Crop or 

Grain 

average of 

Hay 



No Manure 
Plots fixed at 
1 (M) per cent 

lbs 

lbs 

bus 

lbs 


— 

<5,560 

19 

48 

100 

56 

5 580 

19 

20 

109 

56 

5 600 

20 

4 

111 

168 

5 880 

21 

44 

125 

56 

5 440 

19 

44 

112 


1,160 

17 

44 

100 

224 

4,080 

22 

28 

127 

224 

3,800 

23 

28 

1 53 

224 

3,800 

21 

32 

122 

112 

3,360 

19 

20 

109 

112 

1700 

20 

4 

113 

— 

3,680 

22 

12 

100 

280 

3,880 

23 

4 

130 

224 

4,000 

24 

28 

138 

224 

4,120 

22 

44 

129 

280 

4,140 

23 

32 

133 

224 

3,800 

20 

28 

116 

— 

2,360 

11 

0 

100 

— 

3,190 

17 

41 

100 
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Even with these small plot**—4-acre each ; 20 rods z 2 rods, with 8-ft. path* 
between—the variation in the natural fertility of the land is quite notice¬ 
able, as shown by the widely varying yields of the unmanured plots. Plot 
12 was favourably located, being m a slight sag, while No. 18 was damaged 
by teams turning on it when narrowing the adjoining land. Oonsidenng 
these two points, it is quite fair to take the average of the unmanured plots 
as a standard for determining the benefits derived from the various appli¬ 
cations, and the relative yield from the manures in comparison with each 
other. 

The last column of tlio table is a percentage comparison, calculated 
from the average of the unmanured plots, 17 bushels 41 ft. being reckoned 
as a 100 per cent, yield. Using the figures of the percentage column, and 
taking up the materials in the order applied, we find: — 

Nitrate or Soda. 

On plot 2 this manure, applied alone, gave a 9 per oent. increase over 
the average unmanured plots. 

On plot 7, with mineral super, it increases the yield over plot 4, where 
mineral super was applied alone, by 4 per oent. 

On plot 10, with muriate of potash, it decreased the yield below plot 5, 
where muriate of potash was applied alone, by 3 per cent. 

On plot 13, with mineral super and muriate of potash, it increases the 
yield over plot 9, where these materials were applied without the nitrate, by 
8 per oent. 

On plot 10, where 00 lb per aci'e is added to the mineral super applica¬ 
tion of No. 17, there is a 17 per cent, greater yield. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

This material, applied on plot 3, increases! the yield over the average of 
the unmanured plots by 13 pei cent. 

On plot 8, with mineral super, it increased the yield over plot 4, where 
mineral super was applied alone, by 10 per cent. 

On plot 11, with muriate ot potash, it mcreised the yield over plot 5, 
where the muriate of potash was applied aJoue, by 1 per oent 

Mineral Supfk. 

Applied on plot 4 alone, it yielded 23 pei cent, more than the average 
of the unmanured plots. 

On plot 7, with nitrate ot soda, it increased the yield over No. 2, vrliere 
nitrate of soda was applied alone, by 18 per cent 

On plot 8, with sulphate of ammonia, it increased the yield o\oi No. 3, 
where sulphate of ammonia was applied alone, by 20 per cent. 

On plot 9, with inurinte of potash, it increased tho yield ovei No. 5, 
where muriate of potash was applied alone, by 10 per cent. 

On plot 13, with nitrate of soda and muriate of potash, it increased the 
yield over No. 10, where these materials were applied without the phosphat *, 
by 21 per cent. 

Comparing jlots 16 and 2, 2 cwt. of mineral super in No. 10, added 
to the It) ot nitrate ot soda of No. 2, increased the yield bv 24 per cent.; 
while 2 cwt. on No. 17 gaw 7 per oent. less than 11 cwt on No. 4. It 
is quite evident that the uatuial fertility of Nos. 17 and 18 was below that 
of the rest of the plots. * 

Muriate of Potash. 

Applied alone on plot d it increased the yield over the average of the 
unmanured plots by l£ per cent. 

On plot 9 it decreased by 1 per cent, tho yield of No. 4, where mineral 
super was applied alone. 

On plot 10 it gave the same yield with nitrate of soda that nitrate of 
soda gave on No. 2, where applied alone. 

On plot 11 it gave the same yield with sulphate of ammonia that this 
material gave on No. 3, where applied alone. 
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On plot 18, whore Added to the am>li cation of No* 7— nitrate of sodi 
and mineral super—it increased, the yield by but 3 per cent. 

Summarising and averaging those results of the trial which are com¬ 
parable, we find that:— 

| cwt. Nitrate o) Soda applied under four conditions gave an average 
increased yield of 4.f> per cent. 

4 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia applied under three conditions gave an 
average increased yield of 8 per cent. 

14 cwt. Mineral Super applied under five conditions gave an average 
increased yield of lo.4 per oent. 

4 cwt. Muriate of Potash applied under five conditions gave an ave¬ 
rage increased yield of 2.8 per cent. 

From the above the following conclusions are suggested: — 

1. The soil experimented with is mostly in need of phosphoric acid 

next nitrogen, and least in need of potash. 

2. That sulphate of ammonia, pound for pound, is more valuable as a 

wheat manure than nitrate of soda. 

3. That increasing the application of mineral super on fairly rich 

soil above 14 cwt. per aore, gives no material increase in the 
yield. 

4. That a small addition of nitrogen to the phosphate may be advaa- 

tageous. 

It is hoped that this experiment may be repeated for several years, 
when a general summarising may reveal some valuable definite conclusions. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

EUPHORBIA TERRACINA, LINN. 

A small, shrubby, annual plant belonging to the spurge or milkwort 
family; a native of the Mediterranean regions, and doubtless introduced as 
a garden plant. This plant has for a number of years been growing prac¬ 
tically unchecked along the inner face of the coast sandhills and the adjacent 
sandy soils midway between Brighton and Glenelg. Considerable areas of 
land are now covered with it, and it appears to be spreading steadily over the 
gracing lands adjacent. Ordinary cultivation destroys the plant Like the 
other members of this family, Euphorbia terracina contains a milky, acrid 
juice, which exudes freely when the skin is injured. Most of these spurges 
possess poisonous properties, and the juioe is reputed to cause festeung sores 
if it comes in contact with the flesh. No stock appears to touch this plant, 
and we have never heard of any being injured by it. Most of the land on 
whioh it is growing is of very little value, hence no serious attempt has been 
made to destroy it. 

Euphorbia terracina makes usually a small bush 14 to 2 teet in height; 
but in moist places, and where it is not overcrowded, it not infrequently 
reaches a height of 3 feet 6 inches. The leaves on the main stem are from 
14 inches to 2| inches long by about f inch wfde. and somewhat blunt at the 
and, while the leaves on the flowering branchlets are short, broad, and usually 
somewhat heart-shaped. The flowers are quite inconspicuous, being small ana 
greenish yellow in oolour. In its early stages the leaves are pale green, and 
the lower part of the stem shows a crimson pink tinge. As the plant matures 
the leaves assume a buff or straw colour, and the stems and branches show a 
marked development of the crimson shade. 

For a number of years the Brighton Municipal Corporation has been try¬ 
ing to secure the proclamation of this weed under the name of Euphorbia 
lathvris, and kMt year the necesary resolutions were carried by Parliament, 
and the planOBficetted. I do not know who was responsible for this name 
being appliedyHr the plant in question, but on looking up the botanical de¬ 
scription of JOpthyris I found ft described &b a perennial, with long smooth 
leaves 3 ixmmTto 4 inches in length. Specimens of the weed growing at 
Brighton O MS'ihen forwarded to Mr. J. H. Maiden. Botanist to the New 
South Walla Department of Agriculture, who identified it as Euphorbia 
terracina. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

' The Conference of Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held *t Gladstone on February 10. and of Murray River Branches on Februaiiy 
24 at Mannum. In neither instance was the attondanoe of Bureau mem¬ 
bers satisfactory. At Gladstone, in addition to the members of the local 
Branch, four Branches were represented by a total of nine members. At 
Mannum three Branches were represented by six members in all. This very 
sparse attendance indicates n feeling of indiffioremoe on the part of the 
members of the Bureau, which is greatly to be regretted. Unless these 
gatherings are better supported by the Branches interested the Department 
will not be justified in sending officers to attend them. It is hoped that the 
Strathalbyn Conference, on March 24, and the Bordertown Conference, on 
April 7, will be better attended. 


Mr. W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers, attended Gladstone Con¬ 
ference on February 10, and’ spoke on manures for wheat crops. During the 
month he twice visited Wallaroo for the purpose of obtaining samples of im¬ 
ported fertilisers, as well as those of local make. He has also taken several 
samples at Port Adelaide, and the results of the analyses of the samples are 
published^ in this issue of The Journal. As will be seen from the figures 
given, the fertilisers are, with von few exceptions, above the value guaran¬ 
teed by the vendors. 


The vintage at the Agricultural College was commenced on February 23, 
and Professor Perkins is superintending operations in connection therewith. 
Owdng to the favourable season the make of wine is expected to be consider¬ 
ably above the average. The Farm Foreman (Mr. F. X. Faulkner), having 
been appointed to a responsible position under the Western Australian De- 

f artment of Agriculture, will shortly sever hii connection with the College, 
n Mr. Faulkner’s removal the Department lows a very valuable officer. 


During February the diploma land sessional examinations in connec¬ 
tion with the Agricultural College took place. The examinnlions were con¬ 
cluded on February 22, and results will be available shortly. On February 2d 
the Principal attended the Annual Conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula 
Branches of the Brneau at Paskeville, and gave an address on fertiliseis. 


Besides his ordinary routine work, Mr. Quinn ha* visited orohaids at 
Mount Crawdord, Beetaloo Valley, Marion, Gumeracha, Kenton Valley, and 
Balhannah, giving public instruction and demonstrations in summer pi uning 
and discussing general matters of concern to the fruitgrowers. A lecture 
was given at Gumeracha on “Training Fruit Trees,” before the Branch rf 
the Agricultural Bureau. The Conferences of the Northern Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau, held at Gladstone, and of the Murray River 
Branches, at Mannum, have also been attended by him, and appropriate od¬ 
dnesses given at each. The annual examination in fruit culture for the Col¬ 
lege diploma course was conducted by Mr. Quinn at the Agricultural College 
at Roseworthy. In connection with the export of apples" to Europe he has 
at the request of several exporters w’ho take final delivery of the fruit at 
the ship’s side acted as judge as to what is fit for export. 


Dewing February Inspectors Rowell and Brown certified foi export to 
inte#*tnte markets 11.543 cases of fruits, 3,081 packages and crates of 
vegetables, and 7 parcels of plants. Within the same period 1,800 cases of 
fruit and 59 parcels of plants were admitted to the State. Of these 67 era*’ s 
of bananas were destroyed owing to over-ripeness, and 11 parcels of plants 
were detained or confiscated because the necessary declaration respecting the 
absence of phylloxera in the* gardens tiom which they originated was not 
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forthcoming The departmental Inspectors who, by special arrangement, act 
as umpires between certain packers and buying exporters to Europe, have 
passed 781 cases of apples as suitable for export during February 


The apple shipping season has opened with good prospects, and larger 
consignments than usual have been dispatched During February 11,598 
cases have been foi warded to European and Indian ports Borne very fine 
samples of our orchards’ produce have been packed but there is ytet much 
room foi improvement m some of the consignments in the direction of grad¬ 
ing, packing, and the selection of varieties for these early coats. It is 
extremely doubtful whether the Stone Pippin and Rome Beauty samples will 
refrain from shrivelling when gathered at this early stage 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held m Adelaide 
on Tuesday, Februaiv 9 all the members but Messrs B Basedow G R 
Laffer and T Hardy being piesent 

The betretaij read corrospondcme m refeienco to alleged mjurv to 
butter during transit on the railway hom the North Messrs R Caldwell 
and J W Randford to whom the matter was lefeired at previous meeting 
1iav< icpoited on the mattei the former holding that the correspondence 
showed the i ail wav authorities to be to blame while the latter expieased the 
opinion that th< damage lesulted from the shipping of butter m the ordinary 
brake win dutmg hot w eat hoi and that tlu u was nothing to indicate that 
the boxes had bo»n loughly handled It was pointed out that the officer* 
of tlie Bmlwav Department weie equally at variance on this point, and 
membeis thought thov could not under the circumstances express any 
opinion as to who was to blaim It w is however, losolved on the motion of 
Mi Millei that 1h« Council endoise Mi Thomson’s suggestion that the 
railway authorities should impress on then employes tin necessity foi the 
exeuise of gieater care in the handling of dairy produce 

Mi Caldweh referred to the depaiture of Mr Thomson, the Dairy In¬ 
structor, and on the motion of Mr Sand ford it was unanimously resolved 
that the membeis ot the Council place on record their high appreciation of 
the set vices rendered bv Mi Thomson and expiess regret that the State 
should lose the services of bo valuable an offioei 

The repoit of the Agricultural Bureau Committee, recommending tho 
appointment of the following new members of Branches was approved — 
Mundooia Messrs T Dick and J Stringer Stnthalbyn Mr J W C 
Fiachei Gawler River Mi H Dawkins Port Elliot Mr Williamson Swan 
Reach, Messis C Stoeokcl and B bischer Carneton Messrs J Ormiston 
and .1 A O’Halloian Stockport Messrs 8 Nairn H Bald, and C Bran¬ 
son, Minin ten, Messrs B \\ New bold and A Evan Utera Plains, Mr J. 
Abrook Approval was also given to change of name of Holder Branch to 
Waikerie 

Longwood Branch wiote in reference to the fact that the bags of bone- 
dust sola to contain 1 cwt were often several pounds short weight An 
instance was given where eleven bags averaged 7 lb short of the alleged 
weight Tho Branch thought sonijo action should be/ taken to check the 
weights of bags of manure In roplv to questions th6 Secretary stated that 
it was impossible to do tins In a hot climate all manures would lose a oei- 
tam Amount of moisture especially if stored for several weeks in an iron 
store or exposed to the drying wind Bonedust and bone super would suffer 
in this respect more than othei manures and while the manufacturer might 
put 2 lbs to 3 lbs overweight in the bags it was not improbable thiat after 
being in the retailer’s store for a few weeks there would be a deficiency 
in the weight It was decided to inform the Branch that the Gouncil could 
do nothing a this mattei the only course being for the buver to insist on 
the manufe being weighed on being purchased 

Mr Millet referred to the question of bleached wheat millers docked the 
farmer severely for wheat that was bleached, because they contended that 
it was injured for milling purposes The farmers, however, held the opinion 
that more was made of this matter than was warranted, and he moved 
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that the Department should carry out teste to determine to what extent 
the value of bleached wheat for* flour-making purpose has deteriorated, and 
that for this purpose the small mill purchased by the Government should 
be fitted up at once. This was carried. 

Mr. Krichauff called attention to alleged successes obtained in Italy in 
the destruction of phylloxera on the roots of vines by the use of electricity. 


The monthly meeting ot the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday, 
March 1, all the members but Messrs. Basedow and Hardy being present. 

Col. Rowell reported on visit by members ot the Council to Mr. .1. C. 
Grasby’s Glengyle Orchard, for the purpose oi inspecting the results of the 
adoption of the practice of summer pruning apples and pears. While he ad¬ 
mitted that great benefit was derived in that tfm fruit was more uni tone in 
size and quality, and borne close to the main blanches, thus consideiabl.v re¬ 
ducing the risk of loss from yvind, the system would reejuire a good deal more 
testing before if could be generally mommendod. With the vnnotios natu¬ 
rally dense in foliage he had no doubt tint the practice was beneficial, but 
other varieties, such as the Jonathan, which woio sparsely ioliaccd, did not 
lend themselves to this treatment. With some of these sorts he considered 
that thov would get better fruit under the old system, lie was also convinced 
that the adoption ot the practice ot cuttnnr away the laterals during the sum¬ 
mer would with many varieties result in the fruit getting sunburnt. Mr. 
Dawkins suggested that merely breaking the laterals, as recommended by 
Mr. Quinn, would probablv get over tins difficulty. Mr. Laffer did not think 
that sparse foliage was the cause of sunburn • over-cropping caused the 
branches to bend over, thus exposing the shaded side of the fruit to the 
sun, and, in his opinion, this was more often the cause of sunburn. With 
some kinds of apples the treatment advocated by Mr. Grashy would very 
materially ieduce the fruit crop. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Grasby tor his courtesy in affording the members an opportunity of 
inspecting the results of his experiments. 

Messrs. Caldwell and Molineux reported oil visits to Gladstone and Mati- 
nuin Conferences, and strongly criticised the mcnibcis of tiie surrounding 
Branches for the lack of support accorded to the Branches arranging the 
Conferences. Members were of opinion that unless those gatherings w*ere 
better supported in the future they would not be justified in attending 
them. 

Some discussion ensued cm the complaints of farmers that the returns 
received from the city produce auctioneers aid noft fnirlv represent the 
value of the cream forwarded. Mr. Sandford said often these complaints 
were based upon a so-called check test. The farmer would send a ten- 
gallon can of cream to Adelaide, but the next lot he would perhaps churu 
at homo, and if he got more butter from it than from the factory lot he at 
once jumped to the conclusion that lie was being defrauded. The dairy¬ 
man was apparently not aware, or else overlooked the fact, that the vield 
would largely depond- (1) upon the thickness of the cream, variations in 
speed ot soparation would result in variation in the thickness of the cream; 
(2) age and degree of ripeness of the cream ; (3) condition of the cream 
when churned: (4) the cjiumtiiy of milk left iu the butter. It was udicu- 
lous to make charges of fraud of this character, as no produce merchant 
carrying on business on a largo scale could possibly manipulate the re¬ 
turns to the detriment of the farmer without n number ot his employes 
knowing, and no man, apart from anv question of the* morality of the 
business, would be so foolish ns to place* himself in the hands of his. men in 
this way. 

Resolutions from Wilmington Branch in roforeuce to membership of 
Branches were considered. It was thought that the adoption of a rule pro¬ 
viding for the retirement of one-third of tlie members of the Branch each 
year, and the election of their successors by proper ballot, would probably 
be an improvement on the present practice, and it was pointed out that 
each Branch has power to adopt such a rule if thought fit. The Council, 
however, could not agree to forego its right to confirm or reject any nomi¬ 
nation, as was suggested by the Wilmington Branch. 

The Minister forwarded request from Truro District Council that 
Echium vulgare should be declared a noxious weed. It was pointed out 
that this blue-flowered weed waB very prevalent about Gladstone, Laura, and 
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surrounding districts, in places in tho Barossa district, and about Adelaide 
On the motion ot Mr. Miller it was decided to recommend the Minister to 
have it placed under the Noxious Weed Act. Col. Rowell, however, con¬ 
sidered it waste of time making any such recommendation. Weed after 
need had been proclaimed, and although the Government knew that most 
District Councils ignored the law. they would not take any steps to enforce 
the Act. Mr. Knchauff was opposed to this general condemnation of a 
plant as a noxious weed. The Government anould adopt the recommenda¬ 
tions frequently made by the late Central Bureau by amending the law and 
obtaining power to declare a plant noxious m the particular districts in 
which it was a nuisance. 

Mr. Krichauff read extracts bearing out statements recently made by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy that in certain phylloxera infested vineyards in France 
tlie pest was combated by liberal applications of mineral fertilisers. 

On the motion of Mr. Handtord it was resolved to urge on the Minister 
the necessity for suitably filling at the earliest opportunity the position of 
Dairy Instructor, rendered vacant b.v Mr. Thomson’s resignation. 

Mr. Laffer referred to the iaet that some of the apple trees 
at Mylor Typical Orotund were now bearing fruit, and he 
thought the> should endeavour to get the Director to con¬ 
sider with them the best means ol making the orchard of real 
ralue to the industry. He thought the fruits of the new varieties 
should be examined by men competent to judge whether they were superior 
to those in use at present, as if they only got oiue variety ripening earlier 
than the Jonathan apple and tit for export to Europe it would be of great 
value to the Htate. It w t rh resolved that Mt. Holtze be asked to confer with 
the members of tlie Viticultural and Horticultuial Committee on the subject. 

OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureuu, Hon. Kecretanes are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication 


Branch 

Date of Meeting 


Branch 

Date of Meeting. 

Balakl&va 

Mar. 12 April 

9 

Mmlaton 

Mar. 19 

April 23 

Booleroo Centre 

1 & 29 

26 

Morgan 

26 

Bowhill 

.l 

2 

Mount Remarkable 

31 

28 

Brink worth 

4 

1 

Nantawarra 

2 & 30 

27 

Burra 

11 

8 

Naracoorte 

12 

9 

Carneton 

— 

26 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit .. 

5 


Cherry Gardens 

8 

12 

25 

29 

Clare 

25 

29 

Onetiee Hill 

31 

28 

Colton 

5 

2 

Penola 

12 

9 

Elbow Hill 

1 & 29 

26 

Pine Forest 

1 & 29 

26 

Finniss 

7 

4 

Port Broughton . 

31 

28 

Forest Range 

31 

28 

Port Elliot 

19 

10 

Forster 

26 

— 

Port Lincoln 

18 

15 

Gawler River 

25 

29 

Pyap 

2 

6 

Gladstone 

5 

2 

Reeves Plains 

11 

4 

Golden Grove 

3 A 31 

28 

Richmau’s Creek .. 

28 


Inkertnan 

J 

— | 

Riverton 

26 

30 

Johnsburg 

26 

— i 

Saddleworth 

1 18 

15 

Aanmantoo 

25 

29 

Stansbury 

1 5 

2 

Kapunda 

5 

2 , 

Strathalbyn 

I 15 

19 

Kingeootf 

14 

» , 

Uteta Plains 

26 

30 

Kingston 

5 

“ l 

Virginia 

! 28 

25 

Koolunga 

31 

28 , 

Waudearah 

1 28 

25 

Longwood 

Maitland 

26 

5 

2 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 
Willunga 

1 19 
6 

16 

2 

M allala 

7 

4 

Wilmington 

2k 30 

27 

Mannum_ 

19 

16 

! 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of February, 1904, 


Adelaide 

. 0 27 

Hawker 

. 1*45 

Cradook 

. 3*47 

Wilson 

. 3*32 

Gordon 

. 2*33 

Quorn 

. 233 

Port Augusta 

. 1-46 

Port Germein 

. 0*78 

Port Pirie 

. 0*93 

Crystal Brook 

. 0*94 

Port Broughton 

. 0*36 

Bute 

. 0*76 

Hammond 

1*93 

Bruce 

. 1*80 

Wilmington 

. 1*90 

Melrose 

. 1*57 

Booleroo Centre 

. 2*06 

Wirrabara 

1*83 

Appila 

. 1-46 

Laura 

. 1-30 

Caltowie 

. 218 

Jamestown 

. 1*35 

Gladstone 

1-16 

Georgetown 

. 1-26 

Narndy 

Redhill 

. 1*25 

. 0*88 

Koolunga 

. 1*24 

Carrieton 

. 317 

Eurelia 

. 2*52 

Johnsburg 

. 3 38 

Orroroo 

1*72 

Black Rock 

. 1*69 

Petersburg 

2 76 

Yon gala 

. 1 71 

Terowie 

2 04 

Yarcowie 

. 1*58 

Hallett 

1 16 

Mt. Bryan 

1*52 

Burra 

. 1*22 

Snowtown 

0*57 

Brinkworth 

. 0*75 

Blyth 

. 0*39 

Clare 

111 

Mintaro Central 

— 

Watervale 

. 0 98 

Auburn 

108 


Manoora 

— 

Hoyletou 

0*46 

Balaklava 

0 34 

Port Wakefield 

0*77 

Saddleworth 

u-88 

Marrabel 

0*91 

Riverton 

0*90 

Tarlee 

0*86 

Stockport 

0*53 

Hamley Bridge 

0*70 

Kapunda 

0 91 

Freeling 

0 49 

Stockwell 

0*84 

Nuriootpa 

0*98 

Angaston 

0 95 

Tanunda . . 

0 90 

Lyndoch 

0*71 

Mall ala 

0*27 

Roseworthy 

0*88 

Gawler 

1 68 

Smithfield 

0*47 

Two Wells 

0*24 

Virginia 

0*25 

Salisbury 

0*62 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*65 

Magill 

0 93 

Mitcham 

0*49 

Crafers 

2 45 

Clarendon 

1*63 

Morpkett Vale ... 

0*93 

Noarlunga 

1 04 

Willunga 

1-44 

Aldingu 

0*94 

Normanville 

0*52 

Yankalilla 

0*52 

Eudunda 

1*25 

Truro 

1*08 

Palmer . . 

0*30 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0 94 

Blumborg 

0 93 

Gumeracna . 

0 93 

Lobethal 

1*68 

Woodside 

1 *10 

Hahndorf 

1 17 

Nan ne 

1 06 

Mount Barker 

1 ‘70 


Echunga . . 

1*77 

Macclesfield 

1*66 

Meadows 

2*40 

Strathalbyn 

0-95 

Cailington 

0*66 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*38 

Milang 

0*40 

Wallaroo 

0*24 

Kadina 

0*22 

Moonta 

0*50 

Green’s Plains 

0*29 

Maitland 

1-01 

Ardrossan 

0'62 

Port Victoria 

0*81 

Curramulka 

0*81 

Minlaton 

0 86 

Stansbury 

0*73 

Warooka 

0*69 

Yorketown 

0 51 

Edithburg 

0*54 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*11 

Streak v Bay 

0*78 

Port Elliston 

0*67 

Port Lincoln 

1*00 

Cowell 

0*60 

Queensclilfe 

0*71 

Port Elliot 

0*52 

(ioolwa 

0*50 

Meningie 

0*58 

Kingston 

0*95 

Robe 

0*73 

Beachport 

0*76 

Coonalpyn 

0 41 

Bordertown 

0*90 

Frances 

1*02 

Naracoorte 

0*82 

Lucindale 

0*63 

Penola 

1*25 

Millioent 

1*09 

Mount Gambier . 

1 *43 

Wellington 

0*32 

Murray Bridge 

0 39 

Mannum 

0*15 

Morgan 

1*69 

Overland Corner... 

108 

Renmark 

0*94 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs A W Bandford A report on March 1, 1904 — 

•sultry weather conditions prevailed during the greater part it Febiu- 
aiy unt.l the highest reading of the thermometer for the summer was touch- 
ed, nunelv 108 deg in the shade, when a mOneoonal depression set in, cul¬ 
minating in exceptionally heavy rams, especially m the liar north and east 
cun country some parts being flooded However, taking all round, it is 
stai< d to be b> far the best downpour that has fallen for many years, and 
squatters aie well pleased with the very assuring prospects banners m the 
northern areas are also already looking forward to favourable ploughing and 
seeding conditions 

In commercial circles the volume of business put through has been any¬ 
thing but extensive, so that only a quiet month’s trade is recorded, although 
it was quite expected that the moneys received tor the harvest worjd be 
well m cn dilation by this time but, fortunately, most farmers wisely held 
on to their Wheat owing to the low puces then offenng, and as a substan¬ 
tial advance has since taken plaoe, all who refused to sell have been well 
rt wauled Theie has been scarcely mv fluctuation in Copper and Lead, 
so that quotations are unaltered but Silver has haidened no doubt owing to 
the Eastern troubles 

Bukadsti b i b When we last wiote the Euiopean markets were dull, 
with V K cargoes valued at 28s 9d and this state remained for some 
light oi tin da\s whin the outbreak of the wai between Japan and Russia 
immediately strengthened the demand and prices advanced to 32 b 9d per 
quaitei ot 480 ft>s IT Iv or Continent It now appears thjat the war was 
not the only iactor in this advance, tor values have again fallen and 32s , 
w i u x dull market is reported there are also plenty of reselle**® Hie c vuse 
of the tall is attributed to lower prices m America The (advance in Europe 
immediately affected the Australian maikots and 3s 4d to 3s 5d w«s 
obtainable for shipping parcels fob Now however there is little dis¬ 
position to bu\ so that values have eased throughout the Commonwealth 
No laigi sales ot Flour have been reported dunng the month as buyers re¬ 
fused to give the advance asked by the millers In Offal there has been i 
decidod firmness and <ontraots for Bran have been made for uehvery during 
the \oai at 8d pei bushel Millers, as previously reported are not anxious 
to sell foi spread deliveiv as there is little chance or the mills working full 
time tor any extended period Forage ti idors havel had a dragging month’s 
business th< plentiful supply of feed causing liHle or no demand locallv and 
as th< saint conditions prevailed thioughout the Commonwealth there 
has been scaicdy mv Chaff expoited excepting a few panels of extra prime 
Feeding Grams It was generally recognised that bediock quotations were 
touched a month ago which induced heavy buying ordeis to come dong o 
that a decided impiovement in Oats set m although there is plenty f 
room \et tor tuither advance However the market m this line is decidedly 
healthiei Capo Barley also participated in the firming but this mostly 
owing to maltsteis buvmg freely 

Potatoes It was hoped that as Western 4ustralia had staited operat¬ 
ing liere the downwaid trend m valuer would oease but the drooping con¬ 
tinued pnitlv owing to those laised locally coming very freely on the mar 
ket coupled with tin fact that the early Gambiei crop is now a strong 
competitor for the countrv and Western Australian trade so that grower* 
were toiced to accept abnormally low prices for the time of year Onions — 
Planters in this line have also experienced an unsatisfactory month’s sales, 
the yield being heaw and as the plains grown aie not of a keeping quality 
owneis were compelled to quit at almost any figure but as these are now 
finished a better tone has already set m 

Februety is one of the worst months of the year for the marketing n 
good order of Dairy Produce the tropical weather experienced at times pre¬ 
venting a number from forwarding their butters and as the summer rams 
had bi ought up a quantity of rank growth the quality from many of the dis¬ 
tricts was seriously affected However towards the end of the month, cooler 
conditions prevailed when a much stronger demand set in, and a decided 
advance m puce wan established for top qualities of well-conditioned lota but 
values show no improvement for any weedy-flavoured or pastry sorts Eggi 
have had good sale, heavy buying orders mostly from Western Australia, pre¬ 
venting any accumulations and firmed about a penny per doaen Cheese 
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has had to suffer a further easing: in values, owing to shipments being landed 
froqi the eastern States, where almost record rates arc quoted. Bacon.—Al¬ 
though the sales locally and for export have been active, curers reduced their 
buying prioe for the live animal, having in view the cheapness of grain and 
the knowledge that the stubble pigs have vet to come in. Therefore, in sym¬ 
pathy, values in bacon had to give way. Hams.-- As the market keeps over¬ 
supplied, sales continue to drag. Almonds. -The new season’s crop is now 
coming forward and meeting with very fair sale, but quotations are un¬ 
altered. Honey.—It was expected that a firmer market would rule owing 
to the extremely light yield, out any advance is precluded on account of low 
values in the neighbouring States. 

In Live Poultry buyers are complaining ot the quality of most of the 
birds now being marketed, therefore farmers would do well to see that the 
poultrv is fattened before forwarding. 

Market Quotations or the Day. 

Wheat. -At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 3/2 to 3/3 per bushel 
60 !b. 

Flovr. —City brands, €8 10/ . country, £7 10/. 

BiiAN.--71d. , Pollard, Kiel, per bushel of 20 lb. 

0\ts. Local Algerian and Dun, 1 51 to 1/01. White* Champions, 1 8 
to 1 10 pei bushel 40 ft). 

B4RLEY. Malting, 3 - to 3/0, Cape, 1/10 up to 2/0 ioi prune, per 
bushel 50 tt>. ( 

Ciufj’.- -Nominal, €2 7/6 to £2 10for prime, pei ton of 2,240 ft>., bags 
in, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. -New locals. £2 to £2 5/ . Gambiers. £2 10/- to £2 12/0 per 
2,240 ft), f.o b. Port Adelaide. < 

Onions.— New locals, £2 15/- to £3 5/- per 2,240 ft> 

Bitter.- Creamery and factory prints, i)d. to lid., choice separator and 
best thiry, 8id. to 10a. fair dairy and medium separator (id. to 7d . ordi¬ 
nary store lines, 51d. to Old.; pastry and heated lot^ 4d. to 41<1 

Chinese. Factory make, 4$d. to 51d. 

Buon Factory-cured sides, 7d. to 7Id . farm flitches, 5Jd to Old 

Hvvis. S.A factory, 8£d. to Did. per lb. 

Fogs.— Loose, lid., in casks, t.o.b. 1/i. 

L\hd. in bladders, (id., tins, 5d. to 51d. per ft). 

Honey. -21d. to 2^d. foi daik to prime dear estiacted, in 00-tb. tins, 
Beeswax, 1/2. 

Aliconds. —Softshells, 4d to 4£d k ; Kernels, 9d. 

Live Poultry.— Heavy-weight table rt>osters sold at 1/10 to 2/4 each, 
good hens and fair-oonditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; poor and light birds, 
10a. to 1/ ; ducks, 1/3 to 2/8 for medium to good; geese, from 2/6 to 3/ , 
pigeons, 7d. ; turkeys, 4jd. ho 9d. per ft>. live weight for fattening sorts to 
prime table birds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but ^weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Carrleton, January 28. 

Prkesnt Messrs. (Beeson (chair), Bteinke, Kaerger, Davies, Cogan, and 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), and Mr. Hombsch, of Johnsburg Branch. 

Harvest Returns.- -Members reportod on the returns from their crops. 
Owing to lack of moisture in the winter and storms and heavy rains during 
spring returns were very unsatisfactory. The Chairman reported on results 
or experiments with manures supplied by the Department. Owing to the 
unfavourable season results could not be taken as a fair indication of the 
effect of manures, though in every instance he got better returns from the 
manured land. On the black land the manure appeared to do very little good, 
but on poor red land its effect was marked. Members thought that probably 
a light dressing of manure would pay. 

Buying Wheat. —Mr. Gleeson read a paper cm standard sample, grading, 
and weighing wheat. The present season’s dearly-bought experience should 
have taught the iarmera a lesson and made them determined to have some 
alteration in the present unsatisfactory system of fixing the standard sample 
of wheat. Farmers in the North wore delivering wheat to the merchant tor 
five weeks prior to the fixing of the standard sample, and any that did not 
reach 63-lb. per bushel was docked Id. per bushel for each pound under weight. 
If the standard had been fixed reasonably early in the season the farmers* 
losses would have been veiy small, as most of the wheat weighed 61£ lb. per 
bushel. It was time the various Branches of the Agricultural Bureau united 
to make a special effort to secure the adoption of a system that would not 
inflict so much injustice on the farmer. He thought the only fair way was to 
have two grades of w heat No. 1, 115 ft), per budiel, and No. 2, 62 ft), per bushel. 
All wheat going over 1)2 ft), should be paid $d. per ft), per bushel more than 
market rates, as an inducement to farmers to clean their wheat better. Any 
wheat failing to reach (.2 ft». per bushel would be subject to ’reduction in 
price Then the farmers should find out definitely by practical test whether 
bleAched wheat was so much inferior tor flour-making purposes as the buyers 
make out. The system of weighing the wheat sample was also far from 
satisfactory, as it was practically impossible to twice fill the small measure used 
by the buyer and get exactly the same result each time. They should insist on 
the use of a measure holding at least two pounds. He thought steps should 
also be taken to stop wheat above and below the standard being mixed, as was 
the case now, by buyers. 


Mount Remarkable, January 28. 

Present -Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Morrell, Foot, T. P. and 
G. P. Yates, McIntosh, CasLey, Giles, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint. --Mr. Cnsley reported death of young, pure-bred, Jer¬ 
sey bull. The animal was ill for about a month, the nose and skin being 
dry, stomach swollen, excreta hard and dry. The animal rapidly fell off in 
condition, and, though treated with Kpsotn salts and linseed oil, it had 
no effect. Members thought the animal died trom sand. 

Noxious Wredb. A short discussion on this subject took place. Weeds 
are very plentiful and troublesome in this distiict, and members consider 
active measures should be taken to destroy them. 

Poultry on the Farm.- The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—The keeping of poultry had been thneshed out often of late, yet he 
thought most of the ideas had been altogether too elaborate to be carried out on 
an ordinary farm. The much-despisea hen is at once the most profitable and 
most neglected of all domestic animals, and whilst the farmer is most careful 
in his breeding and selection of his horses, cattle, sheep, etc., he does not 
trouble his head in the least about those of his poultry. Apparently the 
farmer considers that anything beyond the old barndoor mongrel will not pay 
on a farm; well-bred fowls are only fit for town folk. Now, if these well- 
bred fowk| pay the townsman, who has to buy everything and has often no 
run, iu«t a little, cramped-up yard, whv, in the name of commonsense, would 
not they pay on a farm, where there are cheap food and plenty of run tor 
them? Bfe maintained that a farm was the best possible place wherein to 
breed and rear a good strain of laying hens, but it takes some time and 
trouble. He never knew of a farmer who kept good fowls but made a lot 
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of money out of them. The idea that a pure-bred fowl is not as healthy and 
hardy as the barndoor is absurd. Purebred fowls, so long as they are not 
too much inbred, are just as hardy as any other. Of course some broods are * 
hardier than others, and the same applies to many of oui domestic animals. 
Shelter was the first thing necessary, and there are two kinds, natural and 
artificial. The first is the better if it can be got, and consists of bushes, 
hedges, and low, shrubby trees to roost in. Gum trees are by tar the best, as 
they do nort harbour tick. [ ? —Ed.] Here is whore the farmer has the great adva l- 
tage of the town fancier, as the latter is compelled to provide artificial shel¬ 
ter. In Australia fowlhouses are not at all necessary in wooded districts, but 
it must be at once recognised that fowls must have either the one or the 
other. When artificial shelter has to be provided galvanized iron should be 
mainly used, and the less wood the better, as it harbours tick. Fowls should 
not be crowded or cramped ; it they are, disease will very soon set in. The 
houses should be keptt very dean, and sprinkled daily \vith lime and ashes 
to keep down bad smells Few’ animals are so prone to disease as fowls, and 
no wonder, when they are kept week after w’eek in a low, badly-ventilated, 
filthy and foul-smelling shanty. On a farm the teed should consist mcsi.v 
of wheat, and it cannot be beaton very much, so long as it is cheap. It 
would pay to get a few bags crushed when getting his borsche 1 done, as a 
hot breakfast is very beneficial in winter time. A pound ot copra to, say, 

3 lb. or 4 lb. ot crushed stuff, given hot in the morning, will very materially 
increase the supply of eggs during the winter months, when they are from Is. 
to 2s. a dozen, and often more. It pays. Where theie is a good run they 
want a feed of wheat at night time, ami very little else. They nick up a lot 
of other stuff, grit, bone, grubs, etc., during the day. In the North they 
mostly breed for egg production, being too far removed from market to go in 
for table birds. They should, therefore, go in for fowls that lay most at 
the time when they are dear. Leghorns, Andalusians, Minorcas, Spanish, and 
Hamburgs may lay* most eggs in a year, but they are not very good wintei 
layers All those, except the Minorca, are useless as table birds. The Min¬ 
orca was, to his idea, the best farm fowls. Thov are strong, hardy, and great 
foragers. They are like Ayrshire cattle, if they cannot get food at home 
they will search their neighbours’ places for it. Thev will not go hungry if 
they can help it. Among winter layers they had the Wyandotte, Orpington, 
Langshan, Dorking, and Plymouth ttock, but many of these are not suited to 
the North, as they do not do well in summer. They carry too many feather* 
and cannot stand the heat, but they are all the best of sitters and motheis It 
would pay the farmer to get a few yards of fi-ft. wire-netting and make a 
breeding pen, where he could shut up, say, six or eight hens and a rooster in 
the breeding season. He would w^ant no rooster at all among his llnying 
hens. They lay better without him, and the farmer would not be bringing chic¬ 
kens to the store when he keeps his eggs longer than he ought to. When the 
breeding season was over, turn out the hens, and keep the rooster shut up 
all the time. In this way, by breeding from the best nens only, they could 
work up a grand breed of laying hens, with little or no expense. Where pos¬ 
sible fowls should not be kept in flocks of over fifty. If they could be spread 
oier the farm in several colonies, so much the better. They take less feed, 
lay better, and keep much more healthy. Some farmers adopt a wise plan. 
They have portable houses, and, wdien done harvesting, they shift these out in 
the Various stubble paddocks and keep them there for three months. Dur 
mg that time the fowls get no feed but w T hat they can gather, bu|t water 
troughs are filled twice a day. I may here state that fowls should at all 
times have a full supply of cool, clear water, well protected frpm the ravs of 
the sun. Bad water causes plenty of disease in poultry. 


Tatlara, January 30. 

Pebsent —Messrs. Fisher (chair), Sexton, Reschke, Penny, Moten, Ran- 
kine, Makin, Prescott, Rankine, and Bond (Hon. Sec.) 

Bags as Wheat.- "The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject, 
the present practice not being favoured by members. It was decided that 
the matter be brought forward at Conference in April. 

South-Eastern Conference. —It was decided that the Annual Conference 
of South-Eastern Branches be held on Thursday, April 7. [Owing to a mis¬ 
take, the date of this Conference* was given in the February issue of The 
Journal as April 6 .—Ed.] 
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Quorn, January 30. 

Phmikt— Messrs. Thompson (chair), MoColl, Venning, Horde, Finlay, 
Cook. Patten, Toll, Walker, and Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Hoif. S«cb»taky.— Mr. Noll tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary, 
owing to pressure of private business. Great regret was expressed at Mr. 
Noll’s resignation, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded him for his ser¬ 
vices over so long a period. Mr. G. Walker was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Rust-resisting wheats. —Some discussion on this subject took place. 
Members stated that owing to the dryness of the district they had brut little 
experience of rust. 

Bleached Wheat. —It was resolved that the Department of Agriculture 
be asked, in the interests of produoers, to test the flour-making qualities of 
wheat, especially bleached wheat. 


Nlundoora, January 29. 

Peesent— Messrs Hams (chair), Blake, Dick, Aitchison, Loveridge, 
Shearer, Owens, Mildren, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Native Glasses -Mr Blake tabled splendid growth of grass, which is 
now very plentiful in this district. Stock were very fond of it, and did well 
on it. It was decided to forward the grass to the Department of Agriculture 
for identification. [This is one of our valuable Panic grasses. It is highly 
esteemed for fodder, and should be well worth cultivation, as with a little 
moisture m the warm weather it makes good feed.— Ed.] 

Ploughs. —Discussion took place on the best ploughs to use in this district. 
Lightness of draught was considered essential, henoe thp necessity for using 
steel wherever possible The ploughs should be made to cut all the ground, 
leaving none to be broken by the pressure. The various makers’ ploughs were 
discussed in detail. 


Koolunffa, January 28. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Palmer, Shipway, Jose, Atkinson, 
Lawry, Burgess, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Selection and Treatment of Seed Wheat.— At previous meeting Mr. W. 
T. Cooper read a paper on this subject. He advised farmers to grow more 
largely of the rust-resisting wheats, many of which were early and held the 
gram bettei against storms than did the softer varieties. He also thought it 
would pay to got a change of seed often, instead of growing the same kind year 
after year on the same land. He would not altogether discard the old 
favourites, such as Red Straw, Purple Straw, Ward’s Prolific, etc., as they 
were good yielders, and suitable to the district. The soft wheats should not 
comprise more than one-third of the area under crop, and should be sown on 
rising land. Wheat for seen! should be put through the winnower twice, to 
remove all small grain, foreign seods, etc. He strongly advocated sowing only 
large, plump seed He would always pickle the seed before sowing, using 
2 lt>. of bluostone dissolved in four gallons of water, to pickle three bags or 
wheat. ^ He Puts the wheat on n cement floor, sprinkles it with the pickle, and 
turns it well twice with a shovel. He believed it was in every farmer’s 
power to have crops free, from smut. Members were of opinion that some 
of the old wheate were still too good to .be discarded in favour of the newer 
varieties, and also that the time was at hand when farmers would see the 
necessity for grading their wheat more carefully. 

Noxioug Weeds. Mr. G. Jose read a paper on this subject. One of the 
worst weeds on the flats m this district was the star thistle (?). In some 
paddocks it was allowed to seed unchecked year after year, and had spread 
fp *p alarming extent. Where land is rented yearly it is out of the ques¬ 
tion to expect the tenant to destroy the weeds unless he is either paid to do 
so or compelled to do so. Where there are only a few plants they should 
be chopped up and burnt. Larger areas should be mown and the plants 
gathered and burnt. It is a good plan to cultivate the land as much as pos¬ 
sible to start the seed, and then destroy the young plants with the imple¬ 
ments. Borne or tne wheat this year is practically unsaleable owing to the 
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seeds of the thistles being so numerous in the sample. Some people snv 
stock will live on the thistles, but he hoped he would never see Ids stock 
reduced to such Iced. Another bad weed was that known ns the potato 
plant. So far as he knew it was not touched by stock. It quicklv runs to 
seed in warm weather, and if cut up it will grow again after a goo 1 mm. 
This year it certainly has been of some use, as it has lessened the dapper of 
fro in the grass paddocks, as owing to there being so much green -tuff 
amongst the dry grass a fire would not spread rapidly. Around Gladstone and 
Georgetown he noticed a large, blue-flowered weed (Echium vulgare), which had 
taken complete possession of large areas of land. The wild turnip was also very 
plentiful in some paddocks, and three or four months ago could be seen 
standing fully twice as high as the wheat. Faimeis should destioy tins 
weed as soon as it is seen. The weed known as ‘‘Nancy” is also very trouble¬ 
some in some parts, but fortunately they were free from it in this distiiet 
There was, however, risk of introducing it with seed wheal, as mam otlio? 
weeds had been introduced, and farmers would do well to exorcise great enie 
in cleaning their seed wheat, especially if obtained from another district. 
The Bathurst burr was very flourishing this year, and they would soon have 
to cut it up. He thought members of the vanous Branches should con¬ 
sider it their duty to report to their follow-members when anv now plants 
appear that they think may bo injutious, ms it thev aro allowed to spread 
before theii obiectionable characters are recognised ‘they aro likely to bo 
very troublesome. Other members agreed with Mi Jose. Rome membeis 
found it very difficult to destroy the saffron or Barnahy thistle. The Chairman 
thought all landowners should be compelled to effectively destroy all noxious 
weeds, as although in some instances it might inflict some hardship, it would 
ultimately be to their own benefit. Mr. Shipway thought all watcicoinses 
tor a chain above highwator maik and all roads should be* kept quite ti *c» 
from weeds. 


Luclndale, January 30. 

Present—M essrs. Feuerheerdt (chair), Tavender Carmichael, Laughing, 
Mclnnes, Williams, Dow', Matheson, and Boattou (lion Sot.), anti one visit oi. 

Oidipm. —This disease was very pievalent this year Last \cai Mi 
Tavendei dressed his vines with sulphuric acid and sulphate ol iron, and 
they were quite free from disease. This year the same treatment had no 
effect. A sample of apples badly diseased was tabled [Sulpliune acid and 
sulphate ol iron applied to the vines in winter is not a piovcntive ot oidium 
Freedom from this disease was probably due last yeai to climatic condition- 
not being favourable to its development. This year the reverse has bee 
the case. The November, 1908, issue of The Journo.] of AgricuUute outlines 
the treatment tor oidium. The apples shown were very badly affected h\ 
fusicladium, or scab.— Ed.] 

Dairying. The Chairman and Mr. Langberg were appointed to select \ 
good dairy bull for the Branch. 


Cradock, January 30. 

Present —Messrs. Ruddock (chair), Turner, Gillick, Symons, Garnet, 
Marsh, Graham, Haggarty, Paterson, Clarke, Fitzgerald, and- Lindo (Hon 
Sec.), and six visitors. , 

Grading and Sampling Wheat. —A long and interesting discussion on 
this subject took place. Mr. Gillick strongly advocated the grading of wheat 
to first, second, and third class. If this were done, there would be no need 
for the annual difficulty over the fixing of the standard, as each class would 
fetch its true value, especially if sold by auction, as was done with wool. 
He thought the adoption of the system of grading and selling parcels of 
several thousands of bags at public auction would result in the home buyers 
sending out experienced men to purchase for tliem. Open competition 
meant full market value. Mr. Paterson supported, and considered this 
would lessen the many profit* between the grower and home buyer. Messrs. 
Symons, Fitzgerald, and Clarke -considered grading not practicable in 
South Australia, as wheat of same size and weight was not always of the 
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same value. They considered better to have a fixed standard of, say, 02 lb. 
per bushe 1 with a proportionate increase in the price of all wheat over 62 fb. 

S r bushel. On being put to the vote two-thirds of the members favoured 
r. iillick’s suggestion. Members strongly protested against the delay 
on the part of the Chamber of Commerce in fixing the standard this season, 
which resulted in severe losses to many farmers, who were compelled to sell 
wheat under the high standard of the previous season. The Hon. Secretary 
would like to know now the Chamber of Commerce could arrive at a 61$ flt>. 
standard, as, according to its own printed statements no wheat under last 
yeai’s standard of 63 lb. could be accepted in averaging the samples on 
which the standard was fixed. 


Davenport, January 28. 

Present Messrs. Trcmbath (chair), Lecky, Hewitson, Hodgson, Mc¬ 
Dowell, Tickle, Holdsworth, and Pybus (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. Pybus teudeied his lesignation as Hon. Secretary, 
which was accepted with regret, and a hearty vote of *hanks accoid.' 1 I nn for 
his services in the past. The Chairman also tendered his resignation, as he 
had held office for several years, and considered it to the best interests of 
the Branch that a new Chairman should be elected. 

Duck-rearing. —Mr. Tickle read a paper on this subject He had beea 
keeping fowls and ducks for some time with profitable results, but was dis¬ 
posed to give his whole nttention to ducks, a*> they are less trouble and 
return a greater profit than fowls. The Pekin, Rouen, and Aylesbury are 
considered ihe best breeds, and they will do well in the hottest districts. The 
Rouen was, m his opinion, inferior to the oilier two, as, although larger, it 
did not mature so auickly. The Muscovy duck was the largest of all, but was 
not suitable for table purposes. Of the pure breeds he thought the Pekin the 
best, but a cross between the Pekin-Aylesbury was considered an improvement. 
Ducklings were hardier and much easier raised than chickens. They did not 
suffer from the attacks of tick; a very important point in this locality. They 
were ready for market at eight weeks to ten weeks old. Plenty of shelter was 
necessary, as the young ducks suffer severely from the sun’s rays if exposed. 
He fed his ducklings on bran and pollard, with green feed every day, and 
cooked meat once a week. Last year hie ducks cost him lOd. each for food, and 
realised 6s. per pair This left a very good profit, although foodstuffs were 
so dear. A lengthy discussion on the relative merits of fowls and ducks for 
profit ensued. 


Kanmantoo, January 29. 


O’Neill, Hawthorne, Lehmann, E. and 


Present Messis Mills (chair), 

J. Downing (Hon. Sec ) 

, Wh S,1 th A Ion K discussion on whoais suitable to this district took 
plaoe. The Chairman spoke very highly of Gamma wheat, raised bv Mr. W. 
H. Hawke, of Art button. He reaped 2/5 bushels pei acre this year from 
Gamma, whirli was quite free from rust, while Seotch Wonder and Purple 

rHS£™T /X r ° 7 m- v y fen ? r . unsaleable. He noticed -that, the 
grain of Gamma did not bleach under the influence of wot weather, as did the 
other kinds. Mr. Lehmann reported favourably of Silver King. It a as a 
? t d rU,t ' roS1Stlng ' Membe ’' s consider this variety very suitable 


Mlnlaton, January 23. 

A. Newb0,d - Ande ” on - 

, K # £« WBTAN J r ^ r,I l EAT8 ;—Members reported that Dart’s Imporhl 
• wheat ® w , Pre 8,i « h * 1 y affected by rust in th£ pit 
seaami, but the rust-resisting wheats were free from disease. Marshall’s 
No. 8 is a generalfa voui it*, nearly every farmer growing some of it but its 
resistance to ruat has not been severely tested here yet. ’ 1X9 
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Gawler River, January 29 . 

v Present —Messrs Parker (chair), Hillier, King, Bairett, A. M. and H. » 
Dawkins, and Roediger, and two visitors 

Grading Wheat— Mr Paiker initiated a discussion on this subject, 
reading extracts from Dr Cobb’s bulletin on the subject Members agreed 
generally with the conclusions aruved at and it was arranged to make en¬ 
quiries as to the possibility of obtaining a grading machine by combining 
amongst themselves 


Reeves Plains, January 29. 

Presfnt Messrs Folland (than), Vinold Coulon, Oliver, Wmton Day 
and McCoid (Hon Bee ) 

Bi st-resihtino Whm rs \ lengthy discussion bn Ills subject took 
place Marshall’s No 3 is mostly in iavoin Majestir is tonsideied a good 
nay wheat but the giain is lathoi small One inembei fawmiod glowing the 
heavv-vielding soft wlnnts like Puiple Stiaw and Dais’s Impenal as the 
losses fiom mst iuic not usuallv m\oio in this distnct King’s Faih met 
with favout on account of its \ielding qiialitns xml the Chairman mentioned 
a wheat fiom Yictona known as Eailv Pavilion Although not rust resistant 
it had vichled 30 bushels pei a<ie this year 


Clare, January 29. 

Presitnt Messis Pnks (chan) Kellv Chustison Biav Knappstem, 
Mai tin Dali Mam and Gioenwav (Hon ^ec ) 

Dust Sprays for Fri it Trfes —Mr Kelly read extract dealing with the 
application ot Boideanx mixtme and vannus insecticides m the Joim of dud 
spmvs ” This was stated to be moie eftettne undei ccitam conditions and 
also cheaper tli n the liquid spiavs 

^immtuir Orois— Mi Main initiated a discussion on this subject He 
was pieisc<1 to note that the giowing ot summei fodder seemed to be coming 
moie into tavoui c*speciall\ m this distnct wheie theie w x a sufficient laih 
lall to enable such ciops to be profitably giown Tlic uttlitv ot such crops vs 
tape mai/e sorghum and lnceine foi Ntoek of all descriptions was un¬ 
doubted Fnquestionabh the best of all was lucerne which once established 
will list undot proper ticatment foi inanv vears and violet henw ciops 
He thought soighum bottei toi cows than nmze since it results in the 
ptoduction of haider and better flavoured butter than mai/e Early Orange 
\mbei Cane was the best variety of sorghum to grow Maize was best 
chaffed and fed with chaffed hnv to cows Johnson grass was a good fodder 
to sow on the stubbles True it was difficult to eradicate but as it was 
essentially a summei cuowei it would not interfere with the succeeding cereal 
crop Mr Bnks found that sheep did not take veryieadily to sorghum at first, 
hut they do well on it when used to it As to sowing sorghum on the fallow he 
found it difficult, owing to this being a late district to get the sorghum off 
in time to prepare the lend properlv for wheat The result was that he had 
got a bag less per acre where sorghum was grown on the fallow He thought 
the better practice would be to put the sorghum on the stubble land Mr 
Mam stated that m some parts of New South Wales the lucerne fields were 
broken up occasionally and sown to wheat ^Usually a good crop was obtained, 
aftei which the lucerne would glow well again without any further seeding 


Rhine Villa, February 5. 

Present- Messis G A Payne (chair), H W Payne, Miekan, Hecker, 
Pannach, W T and J W Vigar (Hon Sec ) 

Rust-resisting Wheats —Some discussion on this subject took place, but 
members state that they have very little expenence with rust, as with th* 
exception of small patches of cr<?p m the moister land, the wheat usually 
ripens too early for rust to do much harm. 
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Denial Bay, January 31. 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Lowe, Dunnet, McKenzie, Starling, 
Crocker, Meier, Wisselmann, G. J. Gale, and W. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Harvest and Red Rust.— Samples of rust-resisting wheat# were tabled 
by Mr. Wisselmann and the Hon Secretary It was estimated that last 
season 21,000 acres were under crop m this district, the yield averaging about 
4 bushels. Members considered that frost and rust had reduced the yield 
fully 6 bushels per acre. 

Standard Sample of Wheat. -Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, all the members being of opinion that the present practice of changing 
the sample every season and so fate m the season was very unsatisfactory. 
The system of clocking for wheat under the sample was also unfair. Mr. 
Lowe thought the farmers were entitled to some say on this question, though 
it appeared that the Chamber of Commeroe merely studied the interests of 
the wheat merchants and foreign buyers. It was unanimously resolved that 
all Branches of 1 the Bureau bo asked to combine to Ifcry to get a fixed 
standard, and that all wheat from 60 tb to 68 ft), pei bushel be classed as 
“f.a.q.” ; wheat under to be docked, and wheat ovter these weights to be paid 
extra pro rata per bushel. Strong reelings of dissatisfaction were expressed at 
the way in which the farmeis haa been treated by the buyers this season, and 
the hope expressed that -it would no! be long before the middleman m the 
wheat trade could ho dispensed with. 

Bags as Wheat This question was also discussed at length. Members 
generally thought that it would give greater satisfaction if merchants would 
revert to the former practice of buying wheat at net weight, and giving the 
farmer tho option of buying or borrowing the bags. 


Port PJrle, January 30. 

Phfsent -Messrs Wnght Minn), Humplms, Joae, Teague, Johns, Hec- 
tm, Lnwue, Mirrish, Ciispin, and "Wilson (Hon Sec) 

Hi ht-rrsibtino Wheatr- Discussion on this subject took plaoe, the fol¬ 
lowing wheats being recommended toT this district —Gluyas, Carmichael’s 
Eclipse, Rudd’s Rust-iesistant Phillis Marvel, and Marshall’s No. 3 Mr. 
.lo«e tabled sample of Californian wheat grown from seed obtained from a 
shipment of wheat imported last ycai It was a very poor sample, pinched, 
and badlv affected bv rust 


Crystal Brook, February 6. 

Present Messrs Pavy (chair), G and G M Davidson, W. and A. 
Hamlvn, Hutchison, Townsend, and Symons (Hon. Sec.) 

Rust-rebibting Wheats. —Mr W. Hamlyn read a paper on this subject 
Some of the earlier rust-resisting wheats grown in this neighbourhood pro¬ 
duced dark, flinty grains, which millers in a good season would not pay full 
pxvot <qr. Of late years, however, they had received a number of such 
wheats, wiuoh fetched full prices He had grown Carmichael’s Eclipse wheat 
for five .veche, and had seen no sign of rust, even on the fiag It stands up 
well, ripens eWy* is a good yielder, but not suitable for hay, the straw being 
hard. Tie haB grown Phillis Marvel for the first time this season, and was 
very favourabM impressed by it. It yielded 19 bushels per acre, and was 
quite free froArust, but for being damaged by frost he thought the vield 
would have beA 26 bushels It should make splendid hay Buroota Won¬ 
der had been gilp for six years with good results. It was a fairly strong 
grower, with a Jmg bt tendency to shell, ripens early, and yielded 16 bushels 
after being* ksoefpd about by storms. It should make a good hay wheat. 
Gluyas was a spflvdfcl rust-resisting wheat, but owing, probably to frost it 
was a partial f&fSfcre with him this season Allora Spring was also a good 
yielder, but one Mf the worst wheats to go down that he had grown A 
lengthy discusfliaK*ensued, and it was resolved to place the wheats m the 
following ordered Deference; —Carmichael’s Eclipse, Marshall’s No 3, 
Gluyas, and Barootih Wonder. 
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Eudunda, February I. 

% 

Present —Messrs. Krummel (chair), Weil, J A. and K. T. Pfitzner, and 
Schiller. 

Wheats. —Mr. E. T. Pfitzner tabled the following wheats: — Marshall’s 
No. 3, clean and plump, no rust, yield 28 buBhels per acre; Victorian Blue- 
stem, rust on flag, yield 22 bushels; Smart’s, yield 26 bushels, very slightly 
affected by rust. A sample of second growth of wheat, 3 ft. in height, and 
luxuriant growths of Bpear grass and saltbush were also tabled. 

Butter Pats. —Members are of opinion that the adoption of uniform pats 
of butter by farmers was advisable. 


Mount Bryan East, February 7. 

Present —Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Honan, Teddy, Thomas, Bryce, and 
Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Bryce reported on experiments carried out 
last year. Twenty-two acres of fallow land manured with 80 lb. to 90 lb. 
super per acre, and sown with 35 lt». to 40 lb. Purple Straw wheat per acre, 
averaged 22 bushels; while 20 acres of fallow alongside broadcasted with 50 lb. 
Purple Straw per acre, and not manured, yielded only 8 bushels per acre. 
Both crops suffered somewhat from rust. In 1901 he received about 2 oz. 
of Gamma wheat from the Bureau. The first season he got back only 7 oz., 
next year this returned 10 lb., and last season this was sown on half an acre 
of land manured with 75 lb. of super per acre, and returned 16 bushels of 
plump grain. Tho crop was quito free from rust, whereas Purple Straw on 
both sides of it was badly affected. 

Rusty Hay. —Mr. Toddy reported death of horse grazing in a paddock 
where a considerable amount or rusty hay was lying about. The horse 
suffered from severe scouring for several days. 

Sorghum. —Mr. Wilks tabled sorghum 5 ft. 7 in. high, grown on loamy 
soil, and lot irrigated. 


Watervale, February I. 

Present —Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), Beck, Ward, Scovell, Ashton, 
Treloar, Holder, Perrin, Solly, Smith, E. E. Sobels, and Oastine (Hon. Sec.). 

Egos from Eog-laying Competition. —Members who obtained eggs from 
the Magill competition reported satisfactory results so far. 

Rubt-reristing Wheats. -Mr. Ashton stated that three years ago he 
received from the Bureau 8 oz. Gamma wheat. This was sown and produced 
22 lb. The next year he reaped 0 bushels, and this year, although sown too 
late to give it a proper chance, he reaped 00 bushels from 6 bushels of seed. 
It was a good yielder and rust-resisting. 

Poultry. —Mr H. Scovell read a short paper on this subject. Judging 
from the fowls seen on most farms many farmers apparently hold the opinion 
that one fowl is as good as another. This, however, was a great mistake, as, 
to make them profitable, fowls required just as much attention in respect to 
feeding and breeding as do horses, cattle, or sheep For table purposes, a 
quick-maturing, meaty bird was required; tor laying, one that will lay twelve 
dozen to fifteen dozen eggs yearly. Proper yards and houses were required. 
The warmer the hens are kept in winter the better will they lay. It was 
better to make a start in a small way and increase the flock as experience is 

g ained. He found the Minorca a splendid layer. Crossed with the Orpington 
tie result was very satisfactory, the chicks being hardy, and quick to mature. 
They were good table birds, and constant layers. The effect of a good rooster 
on the ordinary strain of farm fowls was very marked, but on no account 
should any but pure-bred roosters be used. In crossing in this way it was 
best to get a fresh rooster each year. As soon as the young cockerels are fit 
for table purposes they should, be disposed of, as the longer they are kept 
afterwards the less the profit. 
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Mllllcent, February 4. 

PRK8KNT -Messrs. MoRostie (chair), Holzgrefe, Stuckey, Hart, Varcoo, 
Stewart, and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

Rust-resistant Wheats.— Mr. Hart tabled samples of Marshall's No. 8, 
Majestic, AUora Spring, and Gluyas wlieats. He found the first two splen¬ 
did yielders, rust-resistant, and suitable to the district. He had not suffi¬ 
cient experience with the other kinds to speak of their qualities. The Seers 
tary stated that or© farmer sowed 2 bushels of Majestic wheat on tour 
acres, and had reaped 112 bushels of good quality gram. 

Dairy Instructor.-—A motion regretting the resignation of Mr. Thomson 
was carried. 

Standard Sample of Wheat —The Hon. Secretary initiated discussion 
on this subject, and condemned the low standard adopted. He thought there 
should be two grades, and that the repiesentatives of the farmers should fix 
the standard. A good discussion followed, most members disagreeing with 
the present method of fixing the standard. 

Bleached Wheat. —Mr. Hart stated that his experience was that bleach¬ 
ed wheat produced less flour and moie bran than good sound wheat. 

Cost of Growing Wheat. -Members estimate the cost of wheatgrowing 
in this district at £1 19s. 2d. per acre. A 20-bushel crop, at 2s. 6d. per 
bushel, would only leave a profit of 10s. 2d. per acre, whereas from dairying 
at least £2 per acre should be obtained in this district. 


Wilmington, February 3. 

Present Messrs. 81ee (cliau), Robertson, Schuppnn, Bisclioff, Lauter- 
bacli, Noll, Hauer, Hannagan, Brondbent, Sullivan, and Payne (Hon. 8ec.>, 
and four visitors 

Membership of Branches Mr Robeitson initiated a discussion on this 
subject, and after lengthy discussion it was resolved that il be a recommen¬ 
dation to the Council of Agnculture that one-third of the members of each 
Branch should retire annually, that candidates for the vacancies be proposed 
by the remaining members or b\ candidates themselves, that the election ot 
new members be by ballot. 

Harrowing after Drilling.- -Mr. Schuppan asked whether it was bene¬ 
ficial *to harrow the land after sowing seed with the drill; he had not found 
any benefit from the practioe, except that it was to bury any seeds which 
might not have been properly covered by the drill. Mr.‘ Noll had noticed 
little benefit from the practice, though, of course, the surface of the land was 
left smoother for harvesting machines. Members would like the opinions 
of members of Branches in districts where it is usual to harrow after the drill. 

Second Crop of Wheat - -Mr. Slee tabled second growth of wheat from 
Willochra; the crop stands nearly 3 feet in height, and is out in eat. It is to 
be cut for hay, ana a fair return is expected. 

Officers. —The election of officers for the year resulted in the appoint¬ 
ment of Messrs. W. Robertson. ,T. A. G. Lauterbaeh, and R. G. 8. Payne as 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Baroota Whim, February I. 

Present— Messrs. Flugge (chair), Raneberg, Spencer, Dahlenburg, and 
Hoskin (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits*—T he Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. Most of 
the members favoured poisoning as the quickest and most effective way to 
deal with the rabbits, though the Chairman thought the use of traps would 
pay best, 4b the skins were of value, and uould pay portion of the cost of the 
work. 

Seeding. —Mr. Spencer thought in this district it was best to drill in the 
seed es early as possible after the end of March. Members agreed that on 
sandy fend that was liable to drift it was best to drill in the seed, covering ; t 
to depth of three inches. 
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Narrldy, February 8. 

Present -Messrs. Nicholls (chair), Darley, Turner, Kelly, Freebairn, ' 
Lang, E. and W. R. Smart, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Johnson Grass. —Mr. Turner tabled rigorous growth of Johnson grass 
grown at the public school on light limestone soil. He found the fowls very 
fond of the leaves, which were green when all the natural herbage was dry. 
It was not advisable, however, to plant* it on land that would be used for other 
crops, as it was exceedingly difficult to destroy. Members thought it worth 
trying as a summer fodder. 


Flnnlss, February I. 

Present— Messrs. S. Collett (chair), T. Collett, Chibnnll. and Henley 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Thatching Haystacks. The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. In the absetaoe of Toomy sheds, thatching the stacks was necessary. 
Some farmers will buy expensive machinery for cutting hay, and go to the 
expense of carting ana stacking, and then will leave,the stack exposed to all 
weathers for several months, the frequent result being that a lot of the hay 
is spoilt The stacks should be properly thatched at the fiist opportumt> 
Rushes, broombush, or straw was generally used here. Where the former are 
easil> obtained they make a good thatch. Broombush is all right until it 
dries, then the leaves begin to fall off, the wind blows a lot awa\, and the 
rain will penetrate. Besides, the leaves and stems are objectionable m the 
hay. He thought straw cut with the binder the best it was easily obtained 
and very convenient to handle. Considerable discussion followed, membois 
being agreed that more attention should be given to this mattei 


Gladstone, February 6 

Present -Mebeis. Rundlo (chair), Goode, Greig, Smith, Tunbridge, Cook, 
McDonald, and Wornum (Hon. Sec ). 

Ri st-rksisting Wheats. —Discussion on this subject took place Mar¬ 
shall’s No 8, Gluyas, Carmichael’s Eclipse, and Silver King were considered 
the best rust-resisting wheats for this locality. 

Best Wheats vor Hat. —Mr Rundle read a paper on this subject Of 
the various wheats he had grown he found Purple htraw\ Marshalrs No. 3, 
Rattling Jack, Red Straw, and White Tuscan the best for hav. Considerable 
discussion on the papei took place 


Carrleton, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Manning, Steinke, Kaergei, Cogan, 
Martin, (PHalloran, Oimistbn, Vater, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

The Drought. —Mr. Cogan read a paper on the drought, its evils, and how 
to remedy them. A lengthy discussion took place. 


Riverton, February 6. 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), W. B. Datis, Gravestock, Cooper, 
Gray, Kelly, Calf, and Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rust-resisting Wheats.— Considerable discussion on this subject took 
plaoe, and it was agreed that this season Marshall’s No. 8 had proved the 
oast all-round wheat. Majestic was also being tried extensively, and had 
proved a splendid wheat, and specially suitable for hay if cut moderately green. 
Silver King and Gallant had been grown experimentally, and promise well, 
being rust-resistant and good alt-ground wheats. Some Gallant crops wcent 
•even bags per acre. 
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Saddleworth, February 19. 

Pnmt-VMin. J. H. Eckermann (chair), Hannaford, T. Eckeromnn, 
Soales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sfooxnffl Hat. —Discussion took plaoe on this subject. Members find that 
the more upright the sheaves are stood the better; if stood firmly on the butt 
the sheaf is nearly upright and will take but little damage from rain. The 
practice of past years or stooking sheaves on the flat is altogether condemned 
in this district, as there is too much risk of damage by ram. 

Bin Bust.— Discussion on rust-resisting varieties of wheat took place. 
Marshall’s No. 3 is most extensively grown; Majestic is next in favour, is a 
better hay wheat, more resistant to rust, and reaps easier than No. 8; both 
are good yielders, strong straw, and hold the gram well. Neumanns Early, 
though somewhat rusty, produces good grain. A number of other kinds, not 
largely grown yet, promise well. 

Earlt Green Feed. —For this purpose barley and rye were preferred by 
members. The latter, cut green ana chaffed, and mixed with hay, makes good* 
feed. The barley can be left later than rye, and will thus give a succession 
of crop. 


Yorketown, February 13. 

Present Messrs. Corral! (chaii), C J. and A. K. Anderson, Latty, Koth, 
Domaschenz, and Newbold (Hon. See.), and one viaitoi. 

Wheat Samit.es. Mcmbeis tabled samples of wheats grown by them, with 
a view to selecting the best tor exhibition at the Adelaide Show. Owing, how- 
eve i, to the unfavourable lmivest weather, none ot them were of high enough 
quality. Members also thought tlie conditions of the competition involved too 
much trouble and financial risk 

Rcst-rkbisting Wheats.- - DisciiHsion on this subject took place. 


Rlchman’s Creek, February I. 

Present Messrs. Knnuerlmse (chair), J H. and P. H Lehmann, Matt- 
ner, H Kelli, Gcbert, Scaile, .1. S. and J. J. McSkimming, and ,7. M. Kelly 
(Hon. Sue.). 

Red Riht. Rust docs not affect the crops to any extent, the district 
being too dry and early. 

Weak-strvwep Whexts. Discussion on this subject took place, many of 
the crops having gone down badl> during the rough weather. Petatz Surprise 
and Neumann's Karlv were the worst in this respect, while Purple Straw and 
Marshall’s No. 3 proved the best to resist the effects of the wind. 

Exhibits. Samples ot cucumbers, apples, and different'native grasses 
were tabled. 


Stansbury, February $. 

Present —Messrs. Faulkner (chair), Sherriff, Jones, and Cornish (Hon. 

Sec.). 

Bumt-resistino Wheats. Discussion on this subject took plaoe. Mar¬ 
shall b No. 3, Silver King, Majestic, and Gluyas were strongly recommended, 
being ruet-resistmg and good yielding wheats. Gluyas is considered the best 
early wheat grown here. 

Far* laccLHMENTH. -Mr. J. Sherriff reed a paper describing the odvanoe- 
ment made in various implements during the past fifty years, and urged the 
necessity for farmers^ using the most up-to-date labour-saving machinery, in 
order to produce their crops at the least possible expense. 

Sheep v. Wim^Oats. Members who formerly experienced great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping their land clear of wild oats state that by utilising sheep to 
feed down the growths their paddocks can now be got quite clean. 
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Pfllnlaton, February 20. 

% Present —Messrs. Correll (chair), Martin, Boundy, Evans, B. W. and R, 
G. Newboid, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Deep v. Shallow Ploughing. Discussion on the question oi ploughing the 
land when fallowing took place. It was unanimously agreed that where a 
limestone or rubble subsoil exists deep fallowing could not be recommended, but 
with greater depth of soil deeper cultivation may be advantageous. 

Business.—I t was decided that each member take it in turn to lead a 
paper or initiate discussion. In the event of any member not being able to 
take his turn, he is to find a substitute. 


Mount Gambler, February 13. 

Present —Messrs. Dvke (chair), Mitchell, Wedd, Kennedy, Ruwoldt, Ed¬ 
wards, Watson, Williams, and Leu is (Hon. Rec.). 

Dairy Instructor. A resolution expressing regret that the services of 
Mr. Thomson had not been retained bv tne Government was carried. 

Late Crops. Mr. Wofid tabled some green oats in ear. Seed was sown 
during the last week m November, hnd the crop was freer from rust than 
those sown at the ordinaly season. Mi Edwards said that he had a crop of 
barlev put in on shares in October, and this yielded 40 bushels per acre. 

Rttst-rksistant Wheats. Discussion on this subject took place. The 
Hon. Secretary stated that as far os he could ascertain Marshall’s No 3 wa^ 
the only variety grown m the district that had resisted rust. Mr. Edwards 
stated that he had anotliei wheat, Gamma, which was very resistant He sowed 
two bags of this, and reaped 39 bushels per acre There was not a speck of 
rust on it. Marshall’s No. 3 had a little rust, but it did no injury. It yielded 
32 bushels per acre. Mr. Ruwoldt got 35 bushels per acre from this 
variety, ut Dart’s Imperial rusted badly, and only sielded about 17 bushels. 


Kapunda, February 6. 

Present —Messrs. Shannon (chair), Banyer, Kerin, Weokeit, Byrne, 
Toaglo, Harris, Holthouso, and Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Zante Currants Mr. Holthouse tabled two bunches of Zante cun ants. 
Two vines which formerly bore little fruit were rung this year, with the lestflt 
that he gathered 3 cwt. of fruit. 

Red Rust. —Mr.,Teagle read a short paper on this subject. He appeared 
to hold the opinion that the resistance of any variety to rust depended entirely 
upon the date it -was sown. Where it was planted early the wheat was de¬ 
veloped and the straw hard. consequently the fungus had little opportunity 
of doing any damage. thought therefore, that the protection against 
rust lay in sowing early wheats. He had found no variety really resistant 
Purple Straw sown early produced a good sample, whereas the same variety 
rearly three months later was badly pinched With King’s his experience wan 
similar, while Marshall’s No. 3 developed uust, but heavy rains washed it off, 
and he reaped a good sample. Several members spoke of Marshall’s No. 3 .vs 
resistant to rust, and one of the best for this district. Some rust was visible 
on the straw, but the grain was not affected. One member complained tjiat it 
went down badly. The Chairman had noticed that some of the earlier wheats 
produced good grain, though rust was plentiful on the straw. He found 
Marshall’s No. 3 resisted rust splendidly, even when late in developing and 
he was convinced that if the variety had been sown generally in the district 
the average yield would have been double what it was. He bad found 
this wheat yielded just as well as the varieties usually grown, even in seasons 
when they were not troubled with rust, and he blamed the farmers, including 
himself, for sowing rust-liable wheat when they had equally as prolific resistant 
varieties available. 
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Clarendon, Febuary 8. 

Pa*«»WT—Messrs. Payne (chair). Harper, Phelps, J. and W. Spencer, 
Nioolle, Piggott, Juers, Morphett, DunmiU, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), end a 
number of visitors. 

Hombstbad Meeting —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr J. 
Piggott, for the purpose of seeing a new Blaokstone oil engine at work. The 
visitors were pleased with the capacity for work shown by the engine. Mid Mr. 
Piggott was heartily congratulated on his enterprise. The homestead and 
garden were also inspected, and various points of interest discussed, after 
which the visitors were entertained at tea. 


KIngrscote, February 8. 

Prbsbnt—M essrs. Turner (chair), P. T. and C, J. Bell, Nash, Carter, MeL 
ville, Olds, Neave, Wright, Bates, Whittle, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Eucalyptus Oil. —Mr. Melville road a short papei on the manufacture ot 
euoalyptus oil, and some discussion ensued. 

Grasses. —A long discussion on grasses took plaQe The Hon. Secretary 
reported that Paspalum dilatatum was doing welf with him. 

Malting Barley. —Discussion on the subject of selling malting barley, and 
it was decided to ask the Chamber of Commerce to fix a standard for malting 
barley, as was done for wheat 


Port Germeln, January 30. 


Prbsbnt —Messrs. Stone (chair), Hillam, Blesing, Kingcombe, 
ford, McHugh, Thomas, Head, and Gluyas (kon. Sec.). 


Deer, Bas- 


Wheat Prizes at Adelaide Show.- -Members regret being unable to com¬ 
pete for these prizes, but they consider the condition requiring the exhibitor 
to keep 50 bags on hand absurd. Ten bags should be ample. 

Standard Sample op Wheat. —Discussion took place on the question of 
the standard sample, and the treatment of samples alleged to be under the 
standard. 


Penola, February 13. 

PRESENT—MeBRrs Stoney (chair), Peake, Morris, McKay, Miller, Alex¬ 
ander, McBam, Richardson, Ricketts, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 
l# Dairy Instructor —A resolution expressing regret at the resignation of 
Mr. Thomson and appreciation of his servioes was carried unanimously. 

LApYBiRDB.~piscus8ion took place on the value of ladybirds, and the 
possibility or artificial means being adopted to keep up a supply of the insects. 

, ^4 *? y 9° w 5;—McBain read a paper on how to feed dairy cows 

in the Penola district. He considered the dairyman should grow feed through¬ 
out the year for Jus cows They could grow green crops to feed during tne 
year as under;--January, maise ; February and March, sorghum, April to end 
of July, rape; August to end of November, oocksfoot or native pastures. De¬ 
cember, maiae. He limited the variety of orop, as the dairyman should be 
able to dp as much of the work as possible without employing additional labour. 

growing these crops it will be necessary to use some super or bonedust 
All of the trope mentioned will grow to perfection in this district if properly 
treated. For mai*e the land must be well cultivated and brought to a fine 
tilth by the end of September, when the seed should be sown in rows 8 ft 
apart. Mi* and bow per acre about 1 bushel of maise and i cwt. super. When 
tne plants are three or four inches in height cultivate between the rows wilh 
the horsehoe, and repeat the operation when the surface of the soil begins to 
set or to crack. By the beginning of December the maise should be fit for feeding 
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off,, and should last two months. Land for sorghum must be prvpaied ns tor 
maize, and seed sown about the middle of September will be read.v when the 
maise is finished. About the end of January break up the paddock that was, 
under maise, work it down fine, and sow rape. If drilled 6 lb per acre will 
suffice; for broadcast sowing, 10 lb. will be neoessary. With the seed applv 
2 cwt, per acre of super. In average seasons the rape will be fit to turn the 
oows on in April. The sorghum plot, having been treated the same as the 
other when fed down, and sown to rape, will carry the cows on until the end 
of July. For the next four months the animals will do best in a good grass 
paddook, half of which should consist of sown grasses. Tn feeding off the 
crops, fence off portions with light posts and single barbed wire, shifting the 
fence as the crop is eaten down. This will save waste resulting from the crop 
being trampled down, and will put it to best advantage 


Morgan, January 30. 

Present -Messrs. Windebank (chair), Wohling, Hahn, Lmdnci, Hewitt, 
and Plummer (Hon. Sec.). 

Weighing Wheat. Members thought the small 1 measures used b\ w r heat 
buyers for ascertaining the weight of wnneat did not gne accurate results, and 
consider that a bushel measure carrying the Government stamp should be 
used. 

Red Rust.— Mr. Wohling said Early Para was the only variety grown by 
him that was not affected by rust. Dart’s Imperial and Puiple Straw were 
reported to have been rotten with rust. Members wished to know wbethel 
Dart’s Imperial is the same wheat as that known as Bluev. [Yes Ed.J 

Wheat not Standing.— Members had noticed that wheteas wheat that was 
only scarified m went down, that which was scarified and harrowed stood up Mr. 
Hahn thought the way the seed was put in had a groat deal to do with its 
standing against storms. 


Onetree Hill, January 28. 

Present Messrs. J Bowman (chair), Blackham, Blake, l<. and (J Bow¬ 
man, Flowoi, Ifould, Kelly, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. flee.). 

Thick v. Thin Seeding. —Some discussion on this subject look place. 
Several members reported favorably of results of thin seeding. One member 
had proved to his satisfaction that thin seeding was a mistake, and stvonglv 
recommended farmers not to stint the seed to save a few r pence per aeie. 
While it was admitted that small seed often gave good returns, memoers con¬ 
sidered it advisable to only sow plump grain, as under adverse circumstances 
it was certain to do better than small seed. 

Green Feed.- -Lucerne growing has been a success this season Johnson 

g rape has done well, but farmers should not forget that it is nearly impossible 
> eradicate. It was considered a mistaken practice to drill in lucerne seed 
with any cereal crop. Ensilage was strongly recommended for dnirv cattle 


Lyndoch, J a mi ary 28. 

Present —Messrs Kennedy, Zimraerinann, Schenke, Woolcoek, Ken, 
Rushall, H. and W. J. Springbett, and Mitchell (Hon, See.), and two torio- 
rary members. 

Management of Orchards.- Mr. James Woolcoek read a papet on tins 
subject. Dealing first with winter work, they had the subject of pinning, 
which was of the greatest importance. What they required was strong, well¬ 
shaped trees that would bear good crops of fruit evenly distributed, and pro¬ 
tected from wind and the direct rays of the sun. Some trees naturally bear 
heavy crops, and the pruning, after securing a good framework* will be direct¬ 
ed to redneing the bearing wood in order to secure larger anti better fmiit. 
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In addition, thinning of the fruit mar »l«> be necessary. On the other hand, 
some trees naturally run to wood, and the grower must treat these to en¬ 
courage the production of fruit spun. All pruning* should be gathered 
together and burnt, and in August the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
for the prevention of fungus diseases. Ploughing should be finished before the 
aarm weather sots in. As the trees show signs of taming into flower, a 
second spraying with Bordeaux mixture should be given. The soil should be 
kept well stirred through the spring and summer with the cultivator ot 
chisel-tined harrows. About the end of October it will be necessary to summer 
prune oeaeh trees making vigorous growth, otherwise the Inside of the tree 
is too densely shaded, and the development of fruiting wood low down is pre¬ 
vented. Bummer pruning, however, does not mean the indiscriminate lopping 
of the branches, out the judicious removal of the lateral growth in excesB 
of requirements. Summer pruning of the pear and apple should take place 
late in the summer; the lateral growths made during the season should bo cut 
back to three or four buds, in order to encourage the development of fruit spurs 
near the main branches. An important point in the management of the 
orchard is the marketing of the produce. Re could not understand growers 
accepting such low prices for their soft fruits while there was such a demand 
for dried fruit. The cost of drying was not heavw, nor was it difficult for any 
ore with ordinary intelligence to produce a good sample. It would pay far 
better to dry peaches, apricots, etc., than to dispose of them as fresh fruat at 
the prices ruling of late. 

Show op Produce. - Owing to the adverse season experienced, it wa* de¬ 
cided not to hold the usual show of products of the district this year. 


Colton, February 6. 

Present- Messrs Kenny (chair), Hull, and Packer (Hon hec ) 

Bed Bust and Takbaul —Marshall’s No. 3 wheat was reported to have 
done well in tins district, being practically free from rust, while other sort* 
alongside wete quite valueless. Takeall has caused heavy losses Members 
attributed the trouble to early ploughing 


Wandearah, February I. 

Present —Messrs. Collins (chair), Roberts. Dick, Davidson, Wall, Mundav, 
Fernie, E. H. and E, J. Eagle (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Bed Rust. —Considerable discussion on growing rust-resistant wheats 
took place Gluyas and Carmichael’s Eclipse are laigely grown in this dis¬ 
trict, and both prove good yielders and 1 verv resistant. Marshall’s No. 3 has 
also grown fairly largely, but, while yielding well and resisting rust, s 
considered a little too late for this locality. 


Balaklava, February 13. 

Present— Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Baker, Burden, Neville, Reid. 
Braifch, Thompson, Thomas, and Black (Hon. Sec). 

Ensilage.—M r. Burden read a paper on this subject describing Ihe 
method ef making ensilage, and its value for dairy stock. Although ensilage 
required considerably more labour than the making of hay,,it had been moved 
bevond doubt that the dairyman got better results from ensilao* In feeding 
it to cows he advised putting it in boxes and giving it after milking, in order 
to avoid the milk being tainted. He thought it paid best to grow crons speci¬ 
ally for ensilage, and recommended a mixture of cererJs and such crops ns peas, 
mustard, or rape. 
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Peklna, December 26. 

Pbmbkt—M essrs. Talbot (ohair), Penna, Fiddaman, and Simonds (Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Bust-resisting Wheats. —Discussion on this subject took place. The 
Chairman advised sowing a portion of the crop with rust-resisting wheats as a 
precaution, but he would not put in tqo much, as he found that generally 
without rust he got better returns from the ordinary wheats. He spoke very 
highly of Marshall’s No 3, which, being medium late in coming into ear, es¬ 
caped the frost, which was more to be reared than rust in this distriot. I he 
•Steinwedel, owing to its early ripening, usually escaped damage by rust. A 
visitor favoured Gluyas as being rust-proof and a good yielaer. He sowed 
two bags of seed on IS acres and reaped 15 bushels per aore, whereas Rattling 
Jack wheat alongside was nearly rotten with rust. Marshall’s No 3 was 
slightly affected on the straw and flag, it gave a return of 12 bushels. 

Oats. —Discussion took place on best oats to grow in this district The 
Chairman favoured Cape or Brown oats, but the Hon. Secretary considered 
Algerian better than the other two, as the husk was softer and the gram 
filled out better. 


Golden Grove, January 28. 

Present - Messrs Milne (chair), McPharlin, Maughan, Boss, \ngove, 
Haineb, Rawlings, N. J. and A D. N Robertson (Hon Sec ) 

Rust-resisting Wheats. -In this district Galland’s Hybrid wheat, a 
variety introduced by tlie Agricultural Bureau a good many years ago, is 
most popular, being rust-resisting, a very heavy yielder, both of grain and 
h«r. Pt grows 5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. in height m average seasons, buf the 
g£Ain is very hard. Majestic is the only other resisting variety grown, and 
is rapidly becoming popular here. 

Harvest. —Members are of opinion that this district will average 14 
bushels of wheat and 30 cwt. of hay per acre. 

Local Shows. —Mr. Maughan read a papei on this subject, in which he 
advocated holding local showB of produoe and stock by the Branches of the 
Bureau. Such shows would engender a keen spirit of rivalry amongst the 
producers, and would result in an improvement in stock, etc. The Chairman 
agreed, but Mr. McPharlin considered that it would be better to have agri¬ 
cultural shows in the laiger centres and to have fewer shows than they now 
had. 


Utera Plains, January 30. 

Present —Messr». Yenning (chair), H. and R. J. West, Hahnhardt, Hale. 
J. Deer, J. Deer, jun., Jacobs, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec), ana 
three visitors. 

Ploughs. —Mr. W. Hale read a short paper on this subject. While he 
considered the paring plough suitable for the work it was originally intended 
to do, he thought farmers often used it where another plough was wanted. 
For soft land or for skimming the fallows, where the farmer has not got a 
cultivator the paring plough was very useful. He thought for hard land 
they would be improved by using weights. On the whole, however, he con¬ 
sidered the ordinary ploughs better, as they loosen the lower soil somewhat. 
He had got 3 bushels per acre more on land ploughed with the ordinary 

S lough than fiom land alongside ploughed with the paring plough. Where 
bey were using the drill it was necessary to plough deeper than they could 
do it with the paring plough. True, many farmers had got good oropB on 
land broken up with these ploughs, but he had also secured good results 
where the scarifier was used Still, he would not advocate the use of the 
scarifier in place of the plough. He admitted the ordinary plough required 
more strength of teams than the paring plough, but it was better to have 
100 acres well ploughed than 150 indifferently done. The majority of the 
members differed from Mr. Hale, favouring the paring plough except in the 
hills or on stiff soil. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persona registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Prwate Employers from January 27 to February 20, 1904. 



| Number Registered 

Number 

HW4a as rUtUsA 



ITMi OC UBilinf. 



Implored. 


Town 

Country 

Laborer* and youth* 

78 

140 | 

415 

Masons and bnoklayers 

1 

_ 

1 

Carpenters 

3 

— 

1 

Plasterer* 

3 

__ 

2 

Punters - 

1 

_.. 

3 

Boilermakers and assistants 

1 

1 

10 

Blacksmith* and strikers 

2 


_ 

Fitters and turners 

2 

___ 

2 

Moulders 


. 

2 

Coppersmiths 

_ 

1 

— 

Brassflnlshers 

2 

_ 

— 

Eleotnoal engineers 

1 

— 

2 

Crane drivers 

__ 

_ 

1 

Well sinkers 


_ 

1 

Wardens and porters 

1 

_ 

o 

Cooks 

2 

l 

— 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

17 

6 

4 

3 

18 

Porters and junior porters 

12 

6 

1 

Rivet boys 

1 


— 

Totals 

131 

156 

461 


February 27, 1904 A Richardson, Bureau Clerk 




Prists* by Hums* * OtlUnghem, 26 mid SS, Wkysmetfc ttnat, i 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS. 

By Arthur J Perkins Secretary *on Aoriouiturh 
(Continued fium pages J07, > f /> <>X2, and 429) 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OK INDIVIDUAL SOILS 
(Continued) 

3. Mount Gambier Bxack Loam (Mr Riworm s I<arm) 

Tho chaiactenstics that have already been aseiibod to the nntnplo ot soil 
obtained tiom Mi Smclan’s tarm are in most io«pe<ts lepeatod ton* Tin 
natuial feitility ot this soil is unquestionably areal, and letoieme to an 
eaihor aitide (pace 347) in which me detailed the letuine Mi Kuuoldt bus 
leaped from it, will serve to show that good fanning has taken eveij ad\ .Ul¬ 
lage of tho ftee gifts of Nature 

Tlve analytical data having leference to this soil aie sum mailed in 
Table XIII — 


TABLE XT1I 


Analytical Data 


Proportion of fine Earth 
Moisture retained after air drying 
Relation of Carbon to Nitrogeu 


Total Nitrogen 
Total Phosphoric Acid 
Potaah soluble in strong Aoid 
lime soluble in dilute Acid 
Available Phosphoric Aoid 
Available Potash 
Organic matter 


First 
six inches 

Second 
six inches 

1 Firstfoot 

% 

—- 


98 3 

98 1 


2 15 

3 15 

— 

* 10 0 

12 7 

— 

His per acre i 

His per acre 

lbs per acre 

4,372 

1,820 

6,192 

2,602 

1,820 

4, §22 

2,844 

2,519 

5,363 

6,078 

5,074 

11,152 

190 

162 

357 

439 

309 

748 

97,240 

51,350 

148,590 
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A» Hr. Sinclair’# toil, we have to note here an unusually high propor 
tion of fine material, which may be looked upon as offering an exceptionally 
large surface to root action, ana enabling plants to take full advantage of the 
substanoes that might be in an available oondition as plant food. Judging 
roughly from the amount of moisture retained after air-drying, neither soil nor 
subsoil is highly retentive of moisture The relative advantages or disad¬ 
vantages of this fact in districts with a heavy rainfall have already been 
adverted to elsewhere. 

In total quantities of nitrogen and phosphoric acid Mr. Ruwoldt’s soil i s 
abundantly provided. Of nitrogen it contains nearly twioe and of phosphoric 
acid ^«r U times as mueh as is usually aooepted as indicative of average fer- 
i ilitv There is to be noted, on the other hand, an apparent deficiency in potash 
soluble in strong acids, and a heavy deficiency in lime. Judged simply from 
the standard of natural fertility, Mr. Ruwoldt’s soil is perhaps not quite as 
lich as that of Mr. Sinclair How it compares with the latter from the point 
of view of condition, dependent exclusively on past farming operations, ip a 
question that may be brought to light in the sequel. 

We have referred to the abundant supply of nitrogen, and we may con¬ 
clude that, generally speaking, under a rational system of farming, expensive 
nitrogenous manures are not likely to prove remunerative It is inferred 
thereby that nitrates will probably be present when most required. When 
cereal follows coreal this is hardly likely to be the case, and it is piobable that 
in such circumstances 'heavy agricultural cropB will not be obtainable without 
the aid of nitrogenous manures Whether, on tue other hand, their adoption 
will prove remunerative, is purely a matter of local experience 

When dealing with Mr Sinclair’s soil I adverted to the fact that the 
i elation of carbon to nitrogen may generally be looked to as furnishing fairly 
reliable indications as to the condition or acquired fertility of the land in 
one direction at all events Every farmer is conversant with the fact that, 
however great the natural fertility of any piece of land may be, it is always 
exposed and, generally through defective piactice, to lose condition, i e , In 
become incapable of carrying the full crops that might, under better farming, 
be expected of it Similarly and conversely, a soil that is naturallv poor may, 
by judicious farming, be Raised to a high state of temporary fertility, during 
the course of which its yields will compare tavouiably with those from soils of 
far greater natural fertility Judged from our standards of time, nalui ll 
fertility may be considered as almost inexhaustible Condition or acquired 
fertility, on which mainly depends the value of the crops is purely a mattci 
of treatment Good farming will maintain it and even laise it bad faim- 
ing will soon destroy it Tt has generally been noticed that in exhausted, 
hadlv farmed lands the ratio of carbon to nitrogen is low, i e there is pro¬ 
portionately more nitrogen thart carbon and geneially sneaking, this nitro¬ 
gen does not readily become available to plants In Mr Huwoldt’s land, 
both in «oil and subsoil, we find, for a light soil, an exceptionally high rati» 
of carbon to nitrogen, and had we not before us the record of a succession of 
good heavy orops, we could still have inferred from chemical data alone thn* 
the land has been thoroughly well farmed From the latter point of view 
Mr, Buwoldt’s soil, though of somewhat lesser natural fertility, is in better 
condition than the one previously considered 

Whilst the total amounts of phosphoric acid present are fairly heavy fho 
amount# available are by no means excessive It is probable that pliosnhstic 
dressings may tend to profitably increase yields, particularly in view of rela¬ 
tive deficiency in lime, if applied in the form of Thomas phosphate, T under¬ 
stand from Mr Ruwoldt that he has in the past found advantage * in uaing 
bonedust 

Potassium oxide and lime are both relatively deficient and it might be 
suggested that trial dressings of both potash manures and lime be applied to 
the lend. On the potato crop, at all events, it is probable that the formal 
will give satisfactory results 

t 4. Roil from Glhnooe. 

This is new land, having been under potatoes in 1902-3, with a yield of 
from 10 to 17 tons, and under grain in 1908-4 

Tlie analytical data having reference to it are summarised in Table 
XIV — 
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TABLE XIV 


Analytical Data 


I’toporlion of fine Eatth 
Moisture retained after sir di ymg 
Relation of Carbon to Nitrogen 


Total Nitrogen 
Total Pbosjmonc Acid 
Potash soluble in strong Acid 
Lime soluble in dilute Acid 
Available Phosphoric Acid 
Available Potash 
Organic matter 


First 1 
su inches | 

Second 
six lushes 

I irst foot 

57 7 

S9 0 


3 3 

2 6S 


H 0 

1 i 4 


lbs pei aeve 

per acre 

lbs pei act 

3,608 

1,820 

2,324 

1,382 

5,912 

1,202 

1,885 

1,820 

3,705 

5,9b4 

4,778 

10 742 

114 

49 

163 

244 

162 

406 

95,615 

69,405 

165,020 


1 have heard it stated that the occupies of the now Glencoe land look 
upon it as even superioi to the best Mount Gambiei land Judging from th< 
sample under consideration, this is very fai from being the <ase In natuml 
fertility it is distinctly below that of eithei Mi Hinclaii’s oi Mi lluwoldt s 
land In total nitrogen it shows 5 932 tt> per acre as against 9,377 ft) and 
0,192 th m the Mount Gambler soils, m total phosphonc at kL 3,202 lb as 
against 5,558 lb and 4,422 ft) , m potash, 3,705 lb as against 0,289 ft) and 
5,363 ft> It is, nevertheless, tiue that duung the opimpg \ears heavin 
trops of both cereals and tubers may perhaps b< secured on ^bi*> new laml 
than are at present obtained on some of the Mount Gambit i lands It shoul 1 
be remembered liowevei, that much of the Mount Gambiei land ha*> bet n 
allowed to become toul with weeds and eel woims noi is it always in the high 
tondition oi active foitiht> that follows the adoption oi the last farming 
practices 

These reinaiks notwithstanding, the Glencoe soil is untjucstionably good 
soil though peihaps not quite as good is anticipated m some quartets 
Of mtrogon it contains 1 4-5 times as much as any good avciage soil whilst 
in phospliouc acid it baiely comes up to standard lequuemente On flu 
other hand, both in potash and lime there is appaientlv a marked deficient 
Vt the same time, tne amounts of both phosphom and and potash at pieeent 
available are consideiably below those of the Mount Ganibiei soils It s 
probable, liowevei, that in the course of time a good system oi tillage wrll 
tend to raise these figures The latio ot caibon te nitrogen is higher than 
in any of the other soils that have been consideied Tint, fact is accounted 
lor on the grounds that the soil is practically vitgin soil m which hav« 
accumulated to a oonsideiable extent various organic debris falling on its 
surface It is piobablo that tillage will tend <o Town this latio m tne neai 
future 

The Glencoe soil is conmdeiably coarser than the Mount Gambiei soils 
but to no greatci extent rotentivo of moisture 


5 Son from Kingston 

This is a soil that was sent to the f*)chool of Mines two \ears ago foi 
analysis, and on which l was at the time asked to report The data of the 
analysis are by no means as complete as those already given tin other fiouth- 
E as tern soils They are summansed m Table XV 


TABLE XV 


Total nitrogen 
Total phosphoric acid 
Potash soluble m strong acid 
Lime soluble in weak acid 
Available phosphoric acid 
Available potash . 


First Foot 
ft) per acre 


6,533 
1,170 
19 240 
183 275 
65 
1,007 
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Thu toil it characterised by an amount of nitrogen about double of that 
of standard average soils; by about three times as much potash and lime; but 
by only small quantities of phosphoric add. It may be noted further that 
only infinitesimal Quantities of this latter substance were in available tom 
at the time of analysis. The soil may be described as rich in all substances 
necessary to plant life, with the exception of phosphoric acid. The probable 
advantages to be reaped from the use of phosphatic manures are, therefore, 
pretty evident. 

6. Reclaimed Mxllxobmt Boil. 

This soil, in conjunction with the two remaining ones, was forwarded me 
for examination and report by Mr. G. 8, Kempe at the beginning of last 
year. He pointed out that it was liable to drift, and thought that the adop¬ 
tion of an active manure, by inducing rapid growth, might minimise the evil. 

The analytical data are summarised in Table XVI. Unfortunately, u* m 
the preoeding case, -they are not as complete as those having referenoe to tin* 
earlier soils:— 

TABLE XVI. 


Analytical Data. 

Soil. 

Subsoil 

First foot. 

Total Nitrogen ... 

Total Phosphoric Acid 

Potash soluble in strong Acid 

Lime soluble in dilute Aoid 

lbs. per a.*re. 
47,125 
2,823 
1,319 
139,263 

lbs. per acre. 
14,788 
1,414 
5,330 
185,250 

lbs. per acre. 
61,913 
4,307 
0,679 
324,513 


This soil is remarkable chiefly tor the very high proportion of nitrogen 
which it contains. A good average soil may be taken to contain approxi¬ 
mately 3,250 lb. per acre in the first foot, whereas we have here 01,013 lb., or 
over nineteen times ns much ! Even tor a peaty soil those figures are very 
remarkable. Whether or not this nitrogen is in available form is a question 
which could only havo been settled by a closer examination than 1 was at the 
time able to give this soil. The organic carbon was not estimated, hence it 
-is difficult to get at the amount of organic matter present, except by a round¬ 
about calculation. If wo assume that the ratio carbon to nitrogen is repre¬ 
sented by 10, a figure below that of the Tantanoola peat, we should have 
619,130 to. of carbon per acre, representing 1,875,844 tb. of organic matter per 
acre of 8,250,000 lb. Little wonder that such soil should bo liable to drilt 
when in a comparatively dry state. 

Both in total phosphoric acid and potash this soil is slightly above stan¬ 
dard requirements, and in view of the largo amount of organic matter present 
it may reasonably bo assumed that both are present in fairly available form. 

7. Light Fern Land from Mount Gambiek. 

Mr. Kcuipe was impressed with the vast areas of this type of land in the 
South-East lying oomparatively idle, and wished to know whether an analysis 
would hold out any hopes as to their future utilisation, 

Moro or less incomplete analytical data having referenoe to this soil are 
summarised in Table XVII.: — 


TABLE XVII. 


First Foot, 
lb. per acre. 

Total nitrogen. 1,468 

Total phosphoric acid . 826 

Potash soluble in strong acid . 618 

4 L(me soluble in dilute acid . 2,275 

That this soil is poverty-stricken in every line is fairly evident. As might 
be expected, it shows best in nitrogen, arising from the decomposition of or¬ 
ganic matter, leaves, etc., on its undisturbed surface. But even of this sub¬ 
stance it contains no more than half the quantity characteristic of our typical 
soil. Tinder the influence of the plough and Our usual methods of cultivation 
what little organic matter might at present be found pn the surface would 
in a soil of so light a texture soon disappear after the first few crops. Of 
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phosphoric acid and potash it contains no more than one-tenbh of what we 
hare assumed to be the normal requirements of a good average soil. This soil 
is also exceptionally poor in lime. 

On a soil deficient in practically everything that is requisite to good vege¬ 
tation agricultural operations are faced with many difficulties. Nevertheless, 
in the more densely populated portions of the globe, it is quite true that soils 
equally poor have been turned to profitable use. I propose dealing with this 
question from a general point of view later on. It may be stated here, how¬ 
ever, that the use of leguminous crops as green manures is ail indicated to 
meet the case. This practice, aided by the .judicious feeding of stock, will m 
the end confer some agricultural value on this type of soil. 


8. Second-gradf, Moi nt Gahbier Land, from Gullies. 

Of this soil Mr. Kempc sa\s that it carries heavy crops of grass that are 
not, however, of fattening quality. It is rather heavy, and situated generally 
on a limestone bottom. 

Figures relating to the analysis are summarised in Table XVIII. - - 


TABLE XVIII. 


Total nitrogen 
Total phoRphoi if acid 
Potash solubl * in stiong acio 
lame soluble in weak acid 


First l< out 
tb pei acre. 
5,283 
1,170 
19,210 
4,833 


We have lioie a soil coming up to avorag© requirements in nitrogen, 
abundantly piovided with potash, and relatively deficient in both lime ana 
phosphoric acid. It is proha hi \ the relative deficiency of these two substances 
that rondois the giavs somewhat irmutiitious. The use of phosphates is cei- 
tain to bo followed by good result* 


Hawng examined in detail scxeial typical soils of the South-East, I pro- 
lose in futuio numbeis discussing other questions of interest that demo from 
hem. 

(To be toniinued.) 


CIDER-MAKING. 

fCidor-makmg is an industry thai lias, in my opinion, a good futuie 
before it in the apple-growing districts of South Australia. No coverage is 
more refreshing or pleasanter during the hot summer months; and, in view 
of it* low alcoholic strength, none perhaps is better adapted t*> the require¬ 
ments of all classes, of the community. I have no doubt but that were it ob¬ 
tainable here of uniformly good quality and condition, and retailed at mode¬ 
rate prices, it would speedily displace the many artificial summer drinks 
upon which we are at present obliged to fall back. Moreover, cider-making 
is the natural complement of apple-growing on a large scale. There is pei- 
haps no country in the world in which apples are grown over extensive 
areas that does not make cider of a kind. Our apple industry, even at the 
present time, represents an important national asset: we dream of its rapid 
extension in the near future. There is po doubt that in the course of time 
cider-making must be associated with it; first perhaps, with a view to 
utilising waste fruit, but ultimately to supply a beverage, which, once known 
at its best, need fear the competition of none other. 

Requests for information as to the best methods of making cider are con¬ 
stantly reaching me. Now, as the subject can hardly be adequately treated 
in the course of a letter, and as we have nothing in print on the subject, 
my replies have generally been somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. In 1903 
the Board of Agriculture of England published a pamphlet on the subject 
summarising the work done in this direction bv Mr. F. J. Lloyd, under the 
auspices of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Agricultural Society. 
As this work embraces in a simple form jpost questions connected with cider- 
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making, I propose reprinting it in a series of articles in The Journal of Agru 
culture, tor subsequent issue as a pamphlet, which can be issued at a moderate 
prioe to all those requiring information on the subject.—A. J. P.} 

RESULTS OP INVESTIGATION* BY F. 4. LLOYD, P.C.S., F.I.C. 

Introduction. 

The object of science is to teach men how to control, so far as may be 
possible, the forces of Nature. It is evident that before we can control them 
we must thoroughly know and understand what these forces are and how 
they work. It is by studying these natural agents, and then by showing men 
how to control their effect in the industry with which they are concerned, 
that science becomes of practical value. Probably no industry depends so 
much upon natural forces as does that ot agriculture; hence no industry 
should derive greater benefit from soienoe. And this is especially true of 
that branch of agriculture—the Cider Industry. 

Cider is the fermented juice of the apple. There are two varieties. 
Sweet cider, so called because it has a sweet taste, for fermentation has pro* 
seeded only slightly, and much of the natural sugar of the juice is left in the 
liquid; ana dry cider, in which fermentation hah proceeded so far that but 
little of the original sugar remains. 

Cider made in one district will differ materially from cider made in ano¬ 
ther district, and that made on one farm will differ from that made on ano¬ 
ther farm in the same district. Indeed, when these investigations were first 
started it was even difficult to find two or three barrels in the same cider-* 
house which were alike. Uniformity of product is essential to success in all 
industries, and therefore such a state of affairs was very unsatisfactory to 
those who were interested in cider-making. No man m England has done 
more to really promote the cider industry than Mi R Neville Grenville, of 
Butleigh Court, Glastonbury, and how the experiments on which I have now 
to report were started is beet told in his own words taken fioni an admirable 
articlo entitled: "Borne Practical Hints on Cider-making,” vhich was pub¬ 
lished in the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 1901 — 

In 1898, the Migratory Cheese School of the Bath and West of England 
Society was being held on one of my farms at Butleigh, and Mr. F. J. Lloyd, 
under whom it was carried on, kindly consented to keep his laboratory going 
after the Cheese School was over, and to turn his attention to the scientific 
examination of the cider problem. The following year, 1894, I induced the 
Bath and West of England Society to take the matter up in earnest, and 
from then until now they have carried on the scientific part of the experi¬ 
ments at Butleigh, I undertaking to provide the apples and the necessary 
plant tor the work. The Board of Agriculture latterly helped the Society to 
the extent of £100 a year. 

The results of these experiments were publislierl each year in the jour¬ 
nal of the Bath and West of England Society. The same subject thus be¬ 
came mentioned in various years, and the information was disconnected and 
intermittent. At the request of the Society 1 have prepared tor the Board 
of Agriculture the following consecutive account of the work done. It does 
not pretend to be more than a re-arrangoment of my previous reports. Al¬ 
though I have not attempted to make it a treatise on cider-making, but 
have confined the report almost entirely to the work done at Butleigh, yet 
it covers most of the ground of cider-making. 

Some see or pretend to see in these experiments no other result than 
that they have impressed upon all cider makers the necessity of cleanliness. 
To say that cleanliness is essential to success in cider-making is merely to 
utter a platitude. It is a simple expedient on the part of those ignorant 
of detail to hide their ignorance under a general principal. Undoubtedly 
the secret of success in cider-making, as m dairying, is cleanliness. But 
while it is oasj to this it is very difficult to realise whet this cleanliness n 
and how it may be best attained. Numcious precautions are required, 
many of which at first sight seem almost unreasonable. Cleanliness is neces¬ 
sary in the orchard, in gathering, storing and grinding the fruit, and m 
pressing the pomace. It is necessary in handling the juice, in storing it, 
and in purifying it from sediment. Needless to say, it is necessary in every 
article with which the cider oomes in contact in the cider-making and stor¬ 
ing rooms, and in the people p4io have to deal with the manufacture. To 
arrive at the perfection of cleanliness has been a constant effort of this ex¬ 
periments at Butleigh. But even after some g^ars of work we have not yet 
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diacovered all the way* in whioh cleanliness can be observed. To realise the 
conditions which make for cleanliness has been one of the main objects of 
the experiments, and how this has been done will be fully stated in thiB 
report. But to explain what cleanliness is, and whtenoe uncleanliness 
comes, how to remedy it, and how best to treat cider in which, from want 
of oleanlinees, certain injurious changes have taken plaoe, is the work of 
the scientist, and is as yet scarcely trodden ground. 

In the course of my experiments it soon became evident that the final 
product—cider—depended for its character on three great factors. 

1st—The composition of the apples and tho juice obtained from them. 

2ndly—The methods of manipulation and apparatus employed in making 
the cider; and 

3rdly—The fermentation which takes place m the juice. 

All these have been studied; whao seemed to be improvements ha\e been 
introduced, and the changes which take plaoe and which in the pa.st were, 
one may say, absolutely uncontrolled, can now be, and. by the best makers 
are, carefully controlled. Where before good cider was a chance product, 
it is now the result of carefully controlled action. In fact, an attempt has 
been mode to lift the manufacture of cider out of the rut of rule ot thumb, 
and to make it a scientific industry. 

People who will not take a little trouble to make good cidei had Lotto? 
give up cider-making altogether. They destroy the reputation ot tidoj . 
they cannot sell what they make, and those who drink tho stuff the\ produce 
would be better in health without it. Such cider-makers will learn loo laie 
that they have allowed an opportunity to slip which will not return How 
true this is may be best shown from the following facts • Largo quantities of 
apples wore sold in Somerset in 1807 which weie taken to Fiance fm the 
manufacture of cider. How was it that the French cider-maker could afford 
to buy apples in Somerset at a price which presumably paid tho Somerset 
farmer better than converting them into cider? It was simply because many 
Somerset farmers have not learnt how to make a drink which cnP compare 
in quality with that made by our neighbours across the Channel If this 
continues w r hat will be the result? The demand for cider, winch is growing 
rapidly in England, will induce the French cider-maker to put upon the 
English market a drink more suitable to the tastes of tho public than that 
made at homo, and if onoe tho foreigner gains tho favour of tho consuming 
public English makers will be unable to oust their more enterprising rivals 

T behove that with careful attention to the facts and advice given in 
this report cider-makers will be able to compete with anv foreign imports, 
and that, if well made, cider will become a national beverage 

Frldk. J. Lioid 

Thf Constituents of Apples and Apple Juice. 

Vn apple consists, from tho practical nder-maker’s point of viov, of two 
paits, juice and marc, or solids not in solution. If the whole of the soluble 
constituents are extracted, only about 4 per cent of solids remain; but m 
oidimtrv oider-makmg, bv one pressing it is seldom possible to extract moie 
than 75 per cent, of the juice, and by subsequent second treatment about 
10 per oent., so that tho marc always contains some of the juice. In an un¬ 
ripe apple the proportion of juice is less. The marc then contains substance* 
(pectin compounds'! which during ripening gradually change into soluble 
compounds and *nter the juice, thus increasing its value for cider, and also 
©hanging its character. Hence the necessity ot using ripe apples 

The most important constituent of the juice is sugar. Two kinds ot 
sugar are present, grape sugar and cane sugar. But as both ot these are 
fermentable, their presence has more *of a scientific than a practical in-, 
terest, hence in using the word sugar one refers to the total quantity 
present. 

The acidity of the juice is due to an acid known as malic acid. The 
quantity of this acid present in apples varies According to the kind of apple. 

the juice of some it amounts to over one part per cent. In the juice of 
"Other* bo only 0.1 or 0.2. The quantity present also varies according to 
mav be soen from the average analyses of the juice from press, 
p ’495 and this variation does not appear to correspond in any way with the 
other constituents. Thus in 1893 and 1894 the average acidity present in 
the iniee of six varieties of apples w*as the same (see p. 491); yet the solids 
varied greatly, being 15.7 per oent. and 10.7 per cent, respectively.* There 
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t$ » very widespread opinion .that the natural acidity of the apples k much 
greater in a poor season than in a good one. The results ot experiments 

S roye this opinion to be erroneous. But it is found that the apple juice 
tiring a poor, wet season has a tendency to beoome acid rapidly, and this 
has probably given rise to the above opinion. 

Tannin is the third substance of importance. It has the property of 
precipitating albumin, and so helps to dear the juioe. Its strong, astringent 
flavour is marked in some varieties ot cider- apples, and also in cider made 
from such apples. 

The juice contains some soluble oectin compounds, a little albumin, and 
other substances. In this report these taken together are called “extrac¬ 
tives,” their distinct character not having as yet been determined. 

A small quantity of mineral matter is also present in solution in the 
juioe. 

Thb Analysis op Apples, Apple Juice, and Cider. 

The quality of cider depends mainly upon two great factors: first, the 
original composition and condition of the apples and the apple juice; and 
secondly, the fermentation which takes place in the juioe. Before we 'can 
satisfactorily discover what are the many oauses which influence the com¬ 
position of the apples and the juice obtained from them, we must have some 
means of estimating analytically the composition of the juioe. 

The following system has been adopted in these investigations:—Six to 
ten apples are carefully weighed, and the weight divided by the number of 
apples taken. This gives the average weight of each apple. The apples are 
ground in a small machine—a kind of modified sausage machine having been 
adapted for the purpose. No very satisfactory machine has yet been found. 
The pulp is plaoed in a small hand press, such' as is used for pharmaceutical 
purposes, and the juioe extracted and weighed. This press is also faulty, 
as it is difficult to ensure the same pressure being applied to each sample. 
A press is wanted the screw of which works in a lever, from the end of which 
a definite weight is suspended. The pulp would then always oc submitted 
to the same pressure, and if this acted for a definite period the results 
would be as uniform as could be expected. 

The nature of the pulp which remains, and how this varies at different 
periods in the growth of the apple, has been to a slight extent examined; 
but the investigation presents many difficulties. A good description of tho 
substances present in this pulp, and the changes which tako place in tho 
ripening of fruit, will be found in Dr. N. Graeger’s “Obstweinkunde.”* 

Tbe analysis of the juioe is conducted as follows.—It should be 
first strained through a moderately fine cloth or muslin. The 
specific gravity represents the weight of a given volume 
of juice when compared with the same volume of distilled 
water. In writing and print it is nearly always abbreviated to Sp. Gr. The 
temperature of the juioe should be exactly 60 deg. F. If it is not, then 
either the juice must be brought to this temperature or a correction made 
for tlie temperature by means of a table or by calculation. The most accurate 
method of estimating the Sp. Gr. is to fill a bottle known to hold exactly 
300 grammes, or 1,000 grains, of distilled water with the juioe to be tested, 
nnd then to carefully re-weigh. The juice, instead of weighing 100 grammes 
or 1,000 grains, will be found to weigh, say, 106.55 grammes, or 1065.5 grains. 
If the temperature is 00 deg. F., then the Sp. Gr. of the juioe is 1.0655. But 
if the temperature is not 60 deg. F.. then a correction is made. The most 
simple correction, and one which is fairly accurate, is when the temperature 
is below 60 deg. F. deduct from the fourth figure of the specific gravity as 
many points) as the temperature is below 60 F. For example: the tempera¬ 
ture is, say, 50 deg. F., or 10 deg. below 60 deg. The gravity shown is 
1.0655, and from this deduct .10, leaves 1.0645, which is the true Bp. Gr. at 
60 deg. F. When tho te$#$rature is above 60 deg. add. instead of deduct¬ 
ing, the points which represent the difference »in temperature. Thus if 
the temperature is 65 deg. F. we have:— 

• Gravity shown . 1.0655 

Add for temperature. 5 

True gravity. 1.0660 

A more simple and nearly as accurate method of estimating the gravity 
is by means of the hydrometer. Thi s instrument should be called the gravi- 

* Published by B. F. Voigt, Weimar, 1895. 
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meter ; in America it is called the densimeter. The stem contains a scale 
graduated from 1,000 to 1,100^ arid showing 100 divisions. This only gives 
the gravity to the third decimal place, and, there tore, corrections for tem¬ 
perature are more difficult to make, but can be made as above described by 


In taking tho gravity of liquids they should be as clear as possible and 
contained in a glass cylinder which leaves ample scope for the hydrometer to 
rise and fall. The hydrometer must bo clean, free from groaso, and tho upper 
part of the stem dry. It should be inserted into tho liquid until nearly as 
deep as it will subsequently fall; thus, if the gravity is supposed to bo about 
1.060 insert to 1.060 and then let go. It will fall below the 60, then gradually 
recover itself, and,come to rest. The line which corresponds with the surface 
of the liquid will represent the gravity. Thus, if it rest at 61 then the gra¬ 
vity is 1.061. Owing to froth it is sometimes difficult to read from above, the 
hydrometer can then be read from below. 

The gravity of the juice is, by some makers, taken by the saccharomoter, 
an instrument the same shape and used in the same wav as the liydiometer, 
but graduated, and supposed to show the percentage of sugar m the juice. 
The results obtained witn this instrument were found to be most unsatisiao- 
tory. A a the solids of the juice are composed of several constituents besides 
sugar, the sacoharometer is unreliable. 

A fairly accurate guide to the amount of solid matter in the apple juice 
may be obtained with tho simple hydrometer by the following loimula : Bp. 
Gr. x 234 -234. Thus, if the specific gravity be 1.06, multiply bv 234- 248.04, 
deduct 234^ 14.04, which will be very nearly tho percentage of solid matter 
present in the juice of the apple. Tne result obtained is not absolutely accu¬ 
rate, being slightly low with a rich juioe and slightly too high with a poor 
juice. But for practical purposes this simple method will be iound useful. 

The solids are more accurately estimated by evaporating 6 cubic centi¬ 
metres to dryness on a water bath and drying tne residue at 100 deg. C. (212 
deg. F.), for a definite time, viz., six to ten hours. I find by experiment that 
it is not possible to obtain the solids absolutely dry, for li continuously 
dried they lose weight constantly for several days. It was therefore thought 
better tc carry out a uniform system rather than attempt to obtain an absolute 
result. 

The acidity of the juioe is determined by means of a standard solution of 
alkali, each cuoic centimetre of which is equivalent to 0.01 grammes of malic 
acid. The indicator used is litmus paper, tor the colour or tho apple juioe 
prevents any change in a liquid indicator being seen. The apparatus is ex¬ 
actly similar to my acidimoter, now so largely used by cheesomakers. it 
consists of a graduated burette into which the standard solution of alkali is 
poured up to the zero mark. Ton cubic contimetros ol apple juice or cider 
are placed in a white porcelain dish and the soda solution gradually added 
from the burette. The cider changes colour as the acid becomes neutralised. 
If the glass rod which is used to stir the cider in the dish in 
brought in contact with a small strip of blue litmus paper it will make a red 
mark where it touches the paper, but as the acidity gets neutralised by each 
addition of alkali each new mark gets fainter and fainter, until at last no red 
can be seen. The acidity of the liquid lia^ been neutralised. If the number 
of cubic centimetres of alkali used is now noted, this will show the acidity 
Thus, if 3.5 cubic oentimetree have been taken, then the acidity is 0 35 per 
oent. 

The sugar.—There are present in apple juioe as least two varieties of 
sugar—grape sugar and cane sugar. If the sugar is estimated in the juice by 
Fenling^s method or Pavy’s modification thereof, the grape sugar only is 
shown. In order to estimate the total* amount of sugar it is necessary to 
oonvert it all into one variety by heating the juice with dilute hydrochloric' 
acid (1 per cent.) for thirty minutes. The total sugar, including that which 
is thus "inverted,** is then estimated by means of Pavy*s modification,of Feh- 
ling’s solution. By deducting from this total sugar the amount of grape sugar 
originally found, we obtain by difference the cane sugar. 

The tannin is by far the most difficult substance to estimate, and at pre¬ 
sent the methods at our disposal for the purpose are not very satisfactory. 
However, it was necessary to adopt some method, and, after many experi¬ 
ments, the most suitable method appeared to be that of Neubauer. A stan¬ 
dard solution containing 0.785 grammes of permanganate of potash per litre 
is employed. Tannin has ttys power of decolourising the solution. To deter¬ 
mine the exact point of oomplete deeolouriaation a solution of indigo is* added 
to the juioe as an indicator. The estimations are made as follows: —5 cubic 
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centimetres of apple juice are taken for examination; to these are added 5 
cubic centimetres of indigo solution of such a strength that the 6 cubic centi¬ 
metres will be decolourised by exactly 1 cubic centimetre of permanganate solu¬ 
tion. Next 5 cubic centimetres of dilute (1 in 10) sulphuric acid are added) and 
the vthole is made Up of distilled water to 200 cubic centimetres. To this 
liquid the standard solution of permanganate is carefully added until the 
blue colour of the liquid disappears. The quantity of permanganate required 
(less the 1 cubic centimetre required bv the indigo) gives the amount which 
has been decolourised by the tannin. In these determinations it is assumed 
that the tannin present m the apple juice has the composition <- l4 H l( , 0 9l 
and that 1 cubic oentimetre of the permanganate solution is decolourised by 
0.001 gramme of tannin. The strength of the permanganate solution must 
be checked by experiments on pure tannin. 

The alcohol is estimated in 100 c.c. of the cider to which a quantity of 
carbonate of lime has first been added sufficient to neutralise all the acidity. 
This is necessary, as otherwise volatile acids would come over. About 70 c.c. 
of liquid is distilled, the distillate made up to 100 c.c. brought to 60 deg. F. 
and its specific gravity accurately determined in a 50 o.c. bottle. The per¬ 
centage of alcohol present is found by means of the following table: — 

Table for the Estimation of Alcohol (Stc reason). 


Sp. Gr 

Distillate. 

Alcohol J Alcohol 
by 1 by 
Weight |Volume. 

Sp Gr. 
of 

Distillate. 

Alcohol 

b y 

Weight. 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume. 

Sp (Jr Alcohol 
of by 

Distillate Weight. 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume. 

•9880 

710 

880 

9890 

6‘40 

800 

•9900 

5 75 

715 

*9881 

700 

8*75 

•9891 

6 36 

7'95 

•9901 

5-70 

7 05 

•9882 

6‘95 

8‘65 

•9892 

6‘30 

7-86 

•9902 

5-65 

7‘00 

‘9883 

6 90 

8*60 

•9893 

6'20 

7-80 

•9903 

5*60 

6 95 

•9884 

0'80 

8*50 

•9894 

615 

7 70 

•9904 

5*50 

6*85 

•9885 

6 70 

8 40 

•9895 

610 

7*60 

•9905 

5*54 

6 80 

•9886 

6 65 

835 

•9896 

6*00 

7‘55 

•9906 

5 40 

6*75 

•9887 

660 

8*30 

9897 

5 95 

7*45 

•9907 

530 

6*70 

•9888 

6*55 

815 

•9898 

5-90 

7‘40 

•9908 

5*25 

6*60 

*9889 

6*50 

810 

'9899 

5*86 

I 

7*30 

•9909 

5*20 

6*50 

•9910 

516 

6*40 

•9920 

4 60 1 

5 65 

•9930 

3-00 

4 90 

•9911 

5-05 

6*30 

•9921 

445 j 

| 5 55 

•9931 

3-85 

4*85 

*9912 

500 

6*20 

•9922 

4‘40 1 

* 5 50 

•9932 

3 80 

480 

•9913 

4‘95 

615 

•9923 

4*35 

6 40 

*9933 

8*76 

4*70 

‘9914 

4*90 

6-10 

•9924 

4*25 I 

5 30 

‘9934 

3*65 

4-66 

*9915 

4*80 

800 

*9925 

4*20 

525 

•9935 

3-60 

4*55 

•9916 

• 

4-75 

595 

•9926 

415 

5*20 

•9936 

3 55 

4*60 

•9917 

4*70 

6*90 

9927 

410 

5 15 

1 9937 

3*50 

4-45 

•9918 

| 465 

5*80 

•9928 

4*00 

505 

•9938 

340 

430 

•9919 

1 4 65 

! 

t/io 

’9929 

| 3*95 

i 

5-00 

•9939 

8-35 

4-25 
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Sp Gr 
of 

Distillate 

Aloohol 

by 

Weight 

Alcohol 

by 

Volume 

Sp Gr 
of | 

Distillate 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight 

Aloohol 

by 

Volume 

Sp Gr 
of 

Distillate 

Alcohol 

by 

Weight 

1 

Aloohol 

by 

Volume. 

9940 

| 3 30 

4 15 

9950 

2 75 

350 

, 9960 

2 15 

2 70 

•9941 

3 25 

4 10 

0951 

2 70 

3 40 

9961 

2 10 

2 65 

9942 

1 3*20 

400 

9952 

2 60 

3 30 

9962 

2 05 

260 

9943 

3 15 

3 05 

9953 

2 55 

3 20 

9963 

200 

250 

9944 

| 3 10 

3 85 

j 

0054 

250 

3 15 

9964 

1 95 

2 45 

9945 

4 00 

| 3 80 

, 0055 

2 45 

3 10 

9%5 

1 90 

2 40 

0946 

2 03 

' 4 75 

0056 

2 40 

300 

9966 

1 85 

230 

9947 

2 <H) 

3 70 

9937 

2 35 

29Q 

9967 

1 80 

220 

0948 

2 85 

1 3 60 

0058 

2 30 

2 85 

9968 

1 75 

2 15 

0940 

2 80 

3 55 

0950 

2*20 

2 80 

9969 

1 65 

2 05 

9970 

1 1 60 

2 00 

0080 

1 05 

1 30 

9990 

0 55 

0 65 

9071 

1 55 

1 05 

9981 

1 00 

1 25 

9991 

0 45 

0 55 

9072 

1 50 

1 85 

0082 

0 95 

1 20 

9992 

0 40 

0 60 

9973 

1 45 

1 80 

<1984 

0 00 

1 !<• 

9993 

0 45 

045 

0074 

1 40 

1 75 

<1984 

0 85 

| 1 05 

9994 

0 30 

0 40 

0075 

1 35 

j 1 70 

0985 

0 80 

1 1 04 

9995 

0 25 

0 30 

9076 

1 40 

' 1 65 


0 75 

0 90 

9996 

0 20 

0 25 

9077 

1 25 

1 55 

<1987 

i 0 70 

0 85 

9997 

0 15 

0 20 

9978 

1 20 

1 45 

9988 | 

0 65 I 

1 0 80 

*9°98 

0 10 

0 16 

9970 

1 20 

1 40 

0989 

0 60 1 

0 70 

9*199 

0 05 

0 05 


A rapid method ot estimating the alcohol which is of value where large 
numbers of samples hf*ve to be analysed quickly, as at shows, may here be 
mentioned It a not absolutely accurate but if carefully earned out gives 
fairly accurate results It is based upon this fact ,The specific gravity of a 
sample of cider depends upon two factors, the percentage of solids m solu¬ 
tion which raises the gravity and the percentage of alcohol which lowers it. 
If the specific gravity of the cidei is thken, then the aloohol evaporated off, 
by boiling the liquid down to about one-thud its volume, making up to the 
original volume, and again taking the gravity the difference between these 
two gravities is due to the ale ohol But the alcohol cannot be determined simply 
by deducting the one gravity fiom the othei The method of procedure it 
as follows — 

Divide the specific gravity of the cider by the specific gravity of the liquid 
left after evaporating the alcohol, the resultant or quotient lepresents the 
specific grawty of the alcoholic distillate which has passed off By the table 
on o 488-489 it is easy to discover whai percentage or alcohol this represents 
The following is an example of this method The original cider had a gravity 
of 1 0869, the liquid left after evaporating the aloohol had a gravity of 
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1.0422. By dividing the foriper bv the latter we obtain the result, .9949; 
which, by. our table, represents 3*5© per cent, ot alcohol by volume. 

By distillation this cider yielded 3.60 of alcohol by volume, showing that 
the method is fairly accurate. 

If the solids in oider were of uniform composition we could determine 
by calculation what would be the tpecifio gravity of the liquid freed from 
alcohol from the solids. I find that this cannot be done with absolute, 
accuracy, but the following formula has given very satisfactory results, where 
8. represents the solid matter per cent., then: — 

.Specific giavity of cidei free<1 from alcohol** I OlOO-rS - 2 [ 0039] 


For example, a cider contains 7 per cent, of solids, the gravity of the liquid 
when freed from alcohol would be. — 

1 OHM) 

7 - 2 - fix 0039 -- 0195 
1 0295 

A table may be made to represent the gravity equivalent to each j>er cent, 
and decimal of a per cent, of solids. 

The albumin may be precipitated in the clear liquid by bringing this to 
nearly boiling point. It is then filtered off on a tared filter and weighed. 
The solution is then evaporated to a small bulk and alcohol added. This 
precipitates the pectin. I have found these determinations difficult and 
unsatisfactory. 

The solids are burnt over a low flame. It is not easy to obtain a good 
white ash. 


The Detection of Piiebekvatis fk 

The detection of salicylic acid in cider presents some difficulty 

Attempts to trace this acid were first made on the iesnluo left attei dis¬ 
tilling the aloohol, by making this slightly acid and extracting w ith ct liei. The 
ether solution took up colouring matters and also tannin, or similar com¬ 
pounds, and the characteristic colour reaction givon b> salicylic acid with fern* 
chloride solution could not be obtained. Bevel al sol cents, both alone and 
combined with ether, were tried, but only rarely could any colour reaction be 
obtained, and then it was not a satisfactory one A sent* ol oxpenmenU on 
cider to which definite quantities of aalic>lic acul had been pui posedy added 
proved that all the usual methods failed in detecting its presence. It then 
occurred to me that it might be possiblo to distil the salicylic acid in a current 
of steam, and an experiment proved that when it was present m considerable 
quantity sufficient oamo over for the distillate to give the characteristic colour 
with ferric chloride solution. My next experiments were directed to dis¬ 
cover whether the salicylic acid could be thus obtained without passing steam 
through the liquid, but by merely boiling. The results were satisfactory. 

Hence the method adopted was to take 100 e.c. of cider, make alkaline 
with soda, and distil off the alcohol (50 c.c. is sufficient). The residue was 
then made acid with sulphuric acid, and distillates ot 10 c.c. taken off and 
marked 1, 2, 8. 4. These were tested with 1 per cent, solution of ferric chlo¬ 
ride It was then found that sometimes the first distillate, or even th*. first 
two, would not show any colour reaction, but only the third, or perhaps the 
fourth, and it soon became evident that this depended on the quantity of 
salicylic acid present. 

Quantitative experiments were next made, and when operating on 100 
o.c. of liquid the following results were obtained * —The presence of 1 part of 
sodium salicylate in 10,000 parts of cider could be detected in the first dis¬ 
tillate generally, and certainly in the second; the presence of 1 part in 
20,000 was visible in the second or third distillate, and of 1 part in 30,000 in 
the third or fourth distillate. If present in smaller quantities it could not 
be detected when working with 100 c.c., though by concentrating a larger bulk 
of cider it would be possible to detect even smaller quantities. However, as 
five grains to the gallon can be found with oertainty, and as less would scarcely 
act as a preservative, it is seldom necessary to work op a larger volume than 
100 o.c. 
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In 1900 this method was applied to the samples exhibited at the show at 
Amh. To my surprise no less, than 2u out of 84 exhibit* save the colour re¬ 
action of salicylic acid. Without letting the exhibitors know the result of 
my s*ttt!yse < *. one or two were questioned by the steward as to whether they 
had not used some preservative or anti-ferment. They so stoutly denied hav¬ 
ing done so thgt it was decided not to take any action, and mainly for two 
reasons. It was thought first that it might be possible for salicylic acid to 
be naturally present in apple juice, and secondly that my method of analysis 
might be faulty, or the results be due to some substance other than salicylic 
acid. Repeated examinations have been made of cider known to be genuine, 
and I have not been able to find any salicylic acid naturally present in apple 
juice, nor produced by fermentation in jmoe which was known to be free 
from added matter. It was possible that other compounds might produce the 
same reaction as salicylic acid, therefore experiments were made to determine 
whether this w f ere so. 

Phenol, which itself gives a somewhat similar reaction, when added to 
cider, even in comparatively large quantity, and distilled, gives no coloura¬ 
tion. Saccharin, which can be decomposed and produces salicylic acid under 
certain conditions, might possibly be so decomposed by the treatment with 
soda. Experiments have proved that this is not the case. I then tried 
whether fermentation proceeding in a liquid containing saccharin luigtit 
bring about decomposition, but after fermentation these samples were tested, 
and no salicylic acid could be discovered. To make quite certain that I had 
left no possible means untried of proving the substance which J had found in 
these exhibits to be salicylic acid, 1 wioto to Professor H. Armstrong, F.R.S., 
who suggested that the bromide compound might be examined. This sub- 
stanw crystallises in a very characteristic manner, and I found that even in 
most dilute solutions, like these distillates., the crystals were formed, and 
could be centrifugally separated and distinguished when examined under the 
microscope. One somewhat interesting fact was observed during the con¬ 
tinuance of these observations, namely, that solutions containing salicylic 
acid are liable to decomposition by the growth of certain fungi, and that in 
due course the whole of the salicylic acid disappears. 

The Seasons —1893 to 1002. 

1894.—A late frost in the spring' cut off the blossoms of the apple trees, 
and so caused the apple crop to be exceedingly small. The year was one 
characterised by little sunshine and much wet. Two results followed the 
want of sunshine and the excessive rains; one was that the apples during 
October and November did not properly ripen on the trees, and the other that 
it was not possible to store them ini hurdle stores, to ensure subsequent 
ripening. Tne effect of the bad season on the composition of the apples was 
very marked, as may be seen from the following table- — 

Composition of Apple Juice. 


1" ■ 

Variety. 

Sp. Gr. 

1893. 

Solids. 

Acid. 

Sp. Gr. 

1894. 

Solids. 

Acid. 

New’ Cadbury 

1-0574 

14-0 

•18 

10415 

914 

*16 

Tom Hooper 

1 0632 

45-4 

•72 

1-0520 

11*38 

*70 

Bed Jersey 

1-0680 

16-5 

•20 

1*0478 

10*72 

*19 

Kingston Black 

10680 

18-5 

•32 

1*0500 

11-34 

*44 

Royal Somerset 

1-0550 

13*5 

•60 

1*0435 

9-48 

*71 

Gin* .. 

1-0750 

18*1 

*89 

1*0526 

12*06 

•23 

Average 

1 0644 

15-7 


1*0477 

10*70 

- 40 
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The Amount of total solids in the juioe was no less than 5 per oent. lower 
in 1994 than it was in 1998. This 5 per oent. is sugar. Hence the juice from 
which the cider had to be made in 1894 contained one-third less fermentable 
material than in 1898. 

The next point to be noted is that the average amount of acid present 
in these apples is the same in both years. 

1895. —This was a better year than 1894, but not so good as 1898. as re¬ 
gards conditions favourable to the apple crop. The season was a plentiful 
one, and the apples were of fair quality, better than ih 1894, but not so good 
as 1893. This is seen from the table on p. 495, which gives the averago 
composition of the juice from the press for the ten years during which the 
observations have been in progress, and these ngures prove that m 1895 the 
quality of the apple juioe m bulk fell considerably below that of 1898. 

1896. —This year was characterised by bright sunshine, a high tempera¬ 
ture, and an exceptionally small rainfall. There was only a small apple crop 
The season was an early one, that is to say, the apples ripened sooner than 
usual. The apples yielded less Juice per 1,000 lb. weight than was obtained 
in 1895. Thus, in 1895, 1.000 lb. of apples yielded 650 lb. of juioe, while m 
1896, from the same weight of apples, only 615 ft. of juioe were obtained. 
But if the juice waB less m volume it was better in quality, as shown m the 
table of average composition of juice from press, p 495. The composition 
of the juice was nearly as good as in 1893 with lespect to total solids, and 
was better than in 1898 in not being quite so acid How much better it was 
in 1896 than in 1895 may be estimated by comparing the average specific gra- 

a of the apple juice from each “cheese 1 ’ made in these years This m 
was 1.0534, in 1896 it was 1.0635. In other words, m 1895 the juice con¬ 
tained about 11 per oent. of fermentable sugar capable of yielding 5) per 
oent. of aloohol; in 1896 it contained about 13 per cent fermentable sugar, 
capable of yielding 6J per cent, of aloohol. 


1897.—The characteristics of the season were a moie than aveiage amount 
of sunshine, especially during the month of October, an exceptional rainfall 
in August, a low temperature combined with a large lamfall in September, 
and an exceptionally high temperature in Octobet The effect of the season 
upon the apple crop varied greatly in different localities, in some districts the 
drop being very small. The effect at Butleigh may be gathered from the fol¬ 
lowing figures: — 

The total volume of juice yielded was about 3,000 gallons, as compared 
with 1.000 gallons in 1866 and 9,000 m 1895. The yield of juice per 1,000 ft. 
of applet was 616 ft., as compared with 616 ft in 1896, and 650 ft. in 1895 
The characteristic of the apple juice m 1897 was a high percentage of acid, 
while the total solids were nigher than in 1895, but below those of 1893 and 
1896. 


1898.—This was a season of very small rainfall, warm an temperature, 
and varying sunshine. The effect of the season upon the yield of apples was inju¬ 
rious, there being a much smaller yield than the average. As regards the quan¬ 
tity of juice which these apples yielded the effect was not striking, 1,000 ft. of 
apples yielded 621 ft. juioe, which is only 6 ft. more than was obtained in 
1896, and 5 ft. more than waB obtained in 1897 The average quality of the 
juioe was better than in 1897, though not so good as in 1896 or 1893. Th* 
apples of 1898 were all much smaller than in 1897 or 1896. These apples in 
most cases also produced a smaller percentage of juice. Hence the quality of 
that juioe was, as a rule, better than in 1867. 


1899. —The period of growth of the apple crop in 1899 was both dry and 
warm, there baa been no frosts in the early part of the season to destroy the 
blossom!, and the result was a fairly good crop. The weather was such as to 
ensure the apples being fully ripe. For not only was the period of bright 
sunshine very considerably above the average, but the air temperature dur¬ 
ing tfiO months of August and September, in which months probably the 
greatest development of the apple occurs, was also far above the average, 
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in spit© of the heavy rainfall of the latter month. The combined result of 
these conditions was more marked upon the composition of the apples than 
upon the quantity of the crop. The apples yielded not only more juice tyut 
juioe of better quality than in any former year of the observations. Thus, 
as regards the quantity of juice, 1,000 ft>. of apples yielded 664 lb. of juioe. 
This was the highest recorded yield of juice since 1896, when it was first 
estimated. Tn that year the yield was 650 ft>., while in 1896, 1897, and 1898 
it waa only 615, 616, and 621 lb. respectively. The quality of the juioe was 
also better than any which had been obtained since 1893: this is somewhat re¬ 
markable considering the volume. In 1895 the large volume of juice was of 
poor quality, with a specific gravity* of only 1.052. But the average specific 
gravity of the juice* during the season 1899 was 1.061, which is even higher 
than that of 1893. The high proportion ot solids in the jdioe was accom¬ 
panied by a small proportion of acid. Thus, the season ot 1899 yielded a juice 
of exceptional quality, which resulted in the production of excellent cider. 

1900.—Tho chief characteristic of th© season was the Bmall amount of 
rain during July, August, and September. Then came a heavy rainfall In 
the month ot October, which calist'd tho fruit to tall on to the damp soil amid 
the leaves of a rapid autumnal change. The want of moisture in the early 
part of the season seemed to check the growth of the apples, and they re¬ 
mained, and were at the time of being gathered, exceptionally small. As a 
rule small apples yield n rich juice. But this year was an exoeption; the 
juioe was not so rich as one would have expected. 

Tho average composition of the juice from press was slightly below thed 
of 1899. The apple* yielded a high percentage of juice, 1,000 ft>. of apples 
giving 692 ft) of juice, the highest proportion yet recorded. Some of the 
apples used in this experiment woie in fair condition, but the majority, like 
most ot the apples that season, wore undoubtedly moist, and this may partly 
account for the high proportion ot juice. That the effect of the season upon 
the apple crop is marked, irrespective of district and variety, is well shown 
by the following extract from a letter sent mo bv Mr. H. L. T. Blake, ot 
Fairfield, Bridgwater* “The summer ot 1899 was very hot and dry, and m 
consequence of there being no ram when or after the fruit was forming, there 
was no natural thinning of the crop. The apples, therefore, in many orchaids 
were thick in clusters on the tieos, and wero very small in size. Notwith¬ 
standing that, they ripened well, and in the thirteen cheeses I put up in 1899 
the specific gravity of the juice as it came direct from the press averagisl 
1.068. On referring to my notes for the year 1900, I find that although the 
summer of 1900 was as hot and dry as 1899. the specific gravity of the juice 
ot last year’s apples, though grown from the same orchards, ranged from 
1.052 ft) 1.060, representing an average, of only 1.057, as compared with 1.068 
in 1899.” The season, therefore, had more marked effect on the apples at 
Fairfield than on those at Butleigh. 

1901.—The season was one of small rainfall, with high temporntuio, and 
during the months of April, May, and June ot more than usual bright sun¬ 
shine. Towards th* end of the ripening season there was, however, less sun¬ 
shine than there 'hod been during the previous two years. The apples, conse¬ 
quently, ripened more slowly than haa been expected, and the orop was not 
large. 

The total yield of the apples at Butleigh was about 6,000 gallons of juice. 
The apples on an average were not quite so small as in 1900, but individual 
varieties varied greatly in sisse as compared with former years, some being 
much smaller, others much larger. The percentage of juice was high tfhen 
working on the bulk, 1,000 tt>. of apples yielding 690 lb. of juioe. It will be 
seen that while the specific gravity or the juice was not so high os in the two 
previous seasons, it was as high as it had been since 1893. The most marked 
peculiarity of the juice was its low acidity. 

The following tables summarise some of the most important factors re¬ 
garding the seasons during which the experiments were conducted:-- 
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BainfdU—Inches over or wider Averagt. 


— 

1808 . 

1894 . 

1895 . j 1896 . 

1897 . 

1868 . 

1899 . | 1000 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

July. 

4-120 

i 

+ 1*79 

i 

-<>•08 —138 

1 
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The Influence of Season on Apples and the Apple Crop 


Upon this very large and intricate subject it is only possible to make a 
few statements which at present seem justified trom the obser\ations at But- 
leigh. The composition of the applo is greatly affected by the season, bu* 
how and why is a problem whch I nave not as yet attempted to investigate. I 
here point out some of the evidences of this effect because the subject is 
worthy of investigation. So also are the changes m composition due to 
locality; that is to say. due to soil, as distinct from climatic conditions. 
Not that we can alter either the one of the other; but the more thoroughly we 
understand the processes of nature the more mastery we shall obtain over 
the products which are the results of such processes. The yield or crop vanes 
from year to year. Moat people may have noticed that, as a rule, an excep¬ 
tionally prolific year of any one fruit, like the Apple, is followed by a season 
of exceptional scarcity. The apple crop of 1896 confirmed this general rule, 
for while 1895 was a most prolific year, in 1896 many cider makers found n 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient apples to make any cider at all. The same 
is true of individual apple trees. As a rule, those which yield heavily one 
year yield but slightly the following year. Hence, in estimating the value 
of a particular variety of apple the yield of that variety cannot be determined 
upon the result of one season only, but requires that the average of several 
should be taken. The chief cause of a small crop has been a late frost in the 
spring, as in 1894. The second i cause would appear to be a dry season, and 
inability of the trees to obtain sufficient moisture or sap to fully form the 
apples. „ 
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Average Composition of Juice from Pi ess. 


Year. 

Number of 
Samples. 

Sp (Jr. 

Solid 8. 

1 Acid. 

1803 


1 6 

1 060 ' 

14*40 

I 63 

1894 


1 

n 

1 050 

1114 

60 

1895 


! 13 

1 052 

12*24 

46 

1896 


5 

1 057 

14 02 

40 

1807 


1 5 

1 053 

1 

13 26 

68 

1808 


5 

1 

1 056 

13 62 

51 

1899 


14 

1 061 

15*57 

*44 

1900 

i 

1 r>4 

1 059 

- 

- 

1901 


1 12 

1 057 

14 43 

*34 

1902 


j 8 

1 047 

11*43 

| *53 


Want ot sunshine towards the end ot the season causes the apples to 
ripen slowly, so delaying the manuiactuic, and also tends to dimmish the 
crop. This was noticed in 1901, as compaicd with 1899 and 1900. If this 
lack ot sunshine is accompanied with heavy rain the apples do not appear to 
ripen properly on the trees. This was lemarked in 1894. It is piobahlv best 
under such conditions to gather the apples and upon them m stoie. In 
1902 the low temperature and want of sunshine not only pi evented the apples 
from ripening, but caused the juice to contain a largei pioportion of ‘‘extrac¬ 
tives’ J than m any former year. 

Passing from the crop as a whole to individual varieties ot apples, ’t 
would appeal that the season does not affect all varieties ot apples alike, a 
season suitable tor one variety is not suitable for another. Many illustra¬ 
tions of this fact may be found by studying the analyses in the appendix. 
It is also well illustiated by the following facts- The apples Kingston 
Black, New Cadbury, and Butleigh No. 14 yielded m 1898 a juice of higher 
specific gravity than m 1899, while Chisel Jersey and Bed Jersey apples did 
the reverse. Evidently, the cider maker in any attempt to improve his or¬ 
chards by reducing the number of varieties of apples must not oveilook this 
important consideration. 

Apples of the same variety and from the same tree vary each yeai (1) 
In average size ot weight: (2) in the proportion of the juioe which they 

yield; and (3) in the gravity or the juice. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the proportion of juioe does not appear to depend upon the average size, ior 
small apples will at times give a largo, at other times a small, proportion of 
juice. Most frequently the gravity of the juice appears to increase as the 
size of the apple decreases, hut this is not invariable. Thus, w r hile in nearly 
all instances tne average weight of the samples in 1898 was-below that of the 
same variety in 1897, yet in many cases f the composition of the juice of these 
smaller apples was almost the same as that of the larger apples produced 
in 1897. 

fTo be continued.) 
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BOTS IN HORSES. 

By 8. 8. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Surgeon tc the Department 
op Public Health, Victoria. 

Bots, whch are the larvae ot the horse hot fly (GastrophUiLt equus, fam. 
CEst rider), or, as it is sometimes celled, the horse bee, are responsible for a 
so-called disease of the stomach of horses, but it is doubtful whether they at 
any time and under any circumstanoes of numbers cause mere than a mild 
derangement of the stomach lining, such as may be indicated by a harshness 
and dryness of the ooat, scurvmesa ot the skin, and seldom, if ever, by 
graver symptoms. 

The manner of infection of the horse’s stomach may be gleaned from the 
following short description of the bot fly and its 

Life History. 

The female fly, which is about the size ot or slightly smaller than an 
ordinary worker bee, deposits the ova or eggs m the spring of the year on 
the long hails growing on the undei side or the horse’s 
jaw, behind and below the knees, on the fetlock, or on 

any part that can be easily reached by the horse with his mouth. The 
eggs adhere to the hair, as do louse ‘‘nits,' by means ot a gummy secretion 

deposited at the same time. They are about the same size, ana resemble 

greatly the eggs comprising the “blow” ot the blow fly. Their presence on 
the hair seems to be felt b.\ the animal, and, just as 

a fly or other insect in oontaet with, the human nair is 
meohameull.y an inning, and is quickly brushed aside by the 
hand, so the horse with his mouth attempts to get lid of these bot eggs by 
rubbing with his lips and biting the hairs to which they are attached, or by 
rubbing the jaw against the feed box. During this process, or, in the latter 
case, during subsequent tending from the box, some eggs are gathered into 
the mouth and swallowed along with the saliva and food In the stomach, or, 
as is held by some natuialists, wdien in contact with the warm juices of the 
mouth, or even before being taken into the mouth, the eggs develop into 
larvae or maggots. When mature the larvte arc from { in. to *1 m. m length 
and bluntly spindle-shaped They have a segmented or banded covering (thir¬ 
teen segments) of a yellowish or dirty-w'hite colour, and very much lesemble 
a large, over-grown blow r fly maggot. At the anterior extremity they are 
provided uuth a pair of homy hooks, by which they attach themselves and 
hang on to the mucous lining of the gullet side of the stomach They are 
nevei found attached to the true digestive lining of the stomach, but only to 
that ot the mascerating or storing division, and this fact is not sufficiently 
borne in mind w r hen the untoward effect of bots on digestion is being unin¬ 
telligibly enlaiged on. The larvae do not suck blood, but subsist on the mucus 
socretions and juices, which are somewhat increased by the slight irritation 
their presence causes. Statements to the contrary notwithstanding, it may 
be taken as a fact that they never perforate the wall of th<e stomach, and 
probably the greatest harm that can be attributed to them is that their 
presence, demonstrated on post-mortem examination, affords to bush quacks 
nil easy wav of accounting for the death of horses w’hich have succumbed to 
causes which they cannot discern. 

The larvae remain in the stomach attached in the manner described for a 
period of some months’ duration, and when fully grown their hold is loosened 
and they are passed along the bowels and excretea w r ith the freoes. By worm¬ 
like motion they penetrate into the heap of dung or into loose earth, but m 
a few hours after expulsion all movement censes, and the outer covering 
hardens into a horny shell (pupa case) of a dark brown, glistening colour. 
They remain dormant in this pupa or nymph stage for from thirty to forty 
days, at the end of which time tne change to maturity is completed, and the 
perfect fly (imago) emerges. “In this perfect state, with their mouth atro¬ 
phied. the oestrum appear to be no longer able to take food; they may live, 
ncvercfceless, for several weeks on the fat accumulated in their bodies. Quies- 
centLUitff their reproductive organs have attained their maturity, they then 
exhibit an extreme vivacity, particularlv if atmospheric conditions are 
fawm*able. They fly chiefly during the warmest and finest days of summer 
ana during the middle of the day,',ajMLHiey generally frequent pastures iu 
the vicinity of woods” (Neumann). After fertilipation by the male, which 
occurs shortly after birth, the females deposit their ova in the situations 
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previously mentioned while on the wing, hovering just a moment while de¬ 
positing a single egg and sooh returning to repeat tho operation, perhaps 
hundreds of times on the same horse, *‘which does not appear to be disturbed 
by the operation” (Neumann). 

In connection with the latter statement the question has been recently 
asked: “Do bot flies sting?” The answer is “No, for the reason that they 
have no stinging apparatus, and their atrophied mouths forbid such n pro¬ 
ceeding as biting. How, then, is it to be explained that horses exhibit such 
a terror of them, as is described by some correspondents to the pressP Per¬ 
haps the story of the German physicists may apply here. A number of illus¬ 
trious savants had met and puzzled deeply for days on the problem as to why 
water in, a brimful vessel would overflow if a dead fish was plaoed in the vessel 
and would not overflow if a live fish was added, when it occurrod to one of 
them to make a practical experiment, which proved ocularly that the water 
overflowed tho bowl in either case, so thfct they had been discussing a false 
proposition. I think it probable that the correspondents referred to are also 
putting forward a proposition that is false, and that if careful watch were to 
oe kept it would be found that the insect which causes terror in the indi¬ 
vidual and panic in the mob of horses is not the quiet, egg-depositing bot 
fly, but is the humming, blood-sucking gad fly, or its Australian prototype, 
whose phlebotomic operations horses, cattle, and oven man may justly dread. 

Summarised, the life history of the bot fly in Australia is as follows 
The eggs are laid in the summer months from November to March, and are 
taken into the stomach within a few days. The larva? remain 
m the stomach until the following spring August and Septomber- 
when they are natuially ejected with the excrement. For lour to .six 
weeks following this ejectment they lie dormant in the ground as pupa? or 
nymphse. From October onwards the sexually mature flies are hatched, and the 
lire cycles is recommenced by the females, whose activities are always lessened 
during cool or tempestuous weather. It will be obvious that neu distiicts 
may beoome infected w r ith bot flies by the removal to them, during the winter 
months, of bot-infested horses. 


Prevention. , 

As has been indicated, the ill-effects of bots in the stomach ha\e been 
enormously exaggerated, but any harm they do cause will he mu eased m 
ratio to the number of bots present, so that it may be adiisablo to adopt 
measures to prevent deposition of tho eggs and their absorption into the stom¬ 
ach. Regular grooming is most effective to this end, and the clipping or 
pulling out of the long hairs under the jowl and behind the knee and fetlock 
of horses at grass is to be recommended. The application of greasv sun- 
stances to the part* most affected by the female fly for egg-lnying will not 

S revent egg-laying, which, as previously mentioned, does not require that Die 
y should rest on the hair, but it will lessen the chames of the eggs being 
gummed to the hairs. Kerosine or phenyl emulsions, carbolic or eucalyptu 
oils, or any composition having a like pungent and pontratine odour appeal* 
to repel the egg-laying female, and horses so treated frequently escape infec¬ 
tion even if the eggs are laid, as they aro in great measure deterred horn 
mouthing the parte. 

These measures qnly apply to prevention in the individual horses 
treated. For the subjugation of the pest throughout a district the only 
rational method is to destroy the parasite when m the pupa or shell stave hv 
burning the droppings of all horses in which signs of the jrnnggots have boon 
observed. This should be persisted in througliout the months of spring, during 
which it is known that tho lalv® are lfaturallv expelled. 

Treatment. 

The Stomach bote are so firmly hooked to the stomach walls dining then* 
sojourn there, and their covering is so impervious to the action of ordinary 
medicinal agents, that vermifuge medicines are found to be practically in¬ 
effective. When their administration is followed by the expulsion of hots it 
is usually more than likely that is is merely a co-incidence, the bots having been 
sufficiently ripe to loosen, and come away according to the natural ordering. 
At all events it is usually in the spring when larvae have been seen in fhe 
dung that worm medicine* are.used and that they appear to do any good. The 
talk about wthholding * food from fhe horse and then administorirtg sonic 
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poison nostrum which the bots in their hunger are supposed to seise on with 
aridity is so much claptrap.’ Under such treatment it is the horse that Is 
hungry, not the bots. The/ do not lire upon or absorb the free contents of 
the stomach, but, as previously stated, they obtain their sustenance solely 
from the juices of the tissues to which they are attached, as to the likely 
effect for good or harm of strong corrosive poisons, the laconic reply of Mr. 
Edward Stanley, Government Veterinarian for New South Wales, to a shep¬ 
herd correspondent who enquired whether arsenic would kill intestinal worms, 
may be quoted. He confined his answer to'three words, which ran—“Yes; 
sheep also!” It is perhaps not sufficiently understood that what may be 
deadly poison to an animal may be simply (( clover” to the parasites it is 
harbouring. A draught of 1 to 2 oz. of turpentine to a pint of linseed oil 
is a favourite remedy given on an empty stomach, but its efficacy is largely 
problematical. Great success in expediting the expulsion of bots iB said to 
follow the administration of bisulphide of carbon. This treatment, whioh was 
first introduced by Perroncilo, the Italian veterinary surgeon, consists in 
giving capsules containing from £ to 1} drams (80 to 90 grains) of carbon bi¬ 
sulphide every two hours for sixteen hours, food having been withheld from 
the animal overnight. Where capsules cannot be obtained, the carbon bi¬ 
sulphides should be dissolved in double the quantity of sulphuric ether, and 
given in a half-pint of fluid as a drench. 

For the unthriftiness and indigestion which may accompany infection with 
bote, iron and vegetable tonics are most effective. Their administration 
should be continued for some little time in the form of a powder mixed with 
the food twioe a day, and consisting of a dram each of powdered sulphate 
of iron and gentian and 2 drams pf Jamaica ginger.— Pastoralists ’ Review. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towah, Principal Agricultural College. 

The principal work of the past month has consisted m tilling the fallows, 
which, owing to the abundant summer rains, became Quite weedy. We began 
sowing phosphate on the 2lst where oats are to be broadcasted later. wo 
expect to keep the drill going from now until the seeding is finished. Briefly 
planned Ebsary’s A will be sown to varieties of wheat, Ebsary’s B to oats, and 
C to barley, Nottle’s to varieties of wheat, and No. 5 to fertiliser experiments. 
The list of varieties of wheat will be enlarged and a few rust-resistant sorts 
will be tried. 

Borne of last year’s experiments will be repeated, and a few new ones 
tried, plans of which will appear in a later report. 

Pigs. —The College has now more swine in the breeding and feeding pens 
than it has had for several months. We are fattening some forty-five on 
wheat and Cape barley, and have several fine young boars and sows to sell 
for breeding. 

Sheep. -The flock is in splendid condition, though the pastures begin to 
look very bare. We will lack for a sufficient number of fields in which to 
draft the various lots in lambing time. The farm is in need of a drafting 
yard of a good up-to-date model, with a capacity for 600 to 1,000 sheep, ana 
before settling on a plan we shall be glad to inspect models or receive sugges¬ 
tions from any one with new ideas on the subject. 

Cattle. —The cows are getting silage now from the unweighted silo, and 
while good silage has so far come forth, it is too early to state just how 
successful the experiments will be. 

Expbrimrntal Vinkyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Vihtage is now completed, and the wines are all safely in cask. The crop 
of grapes wan good and the fruit was well matured. Altogether the vintage 
totSpga 5,400 gallons, this amount being the greatest that we have made so 
far.* The weather was so qool that there was very little need of oooling. 

After pressing the skins^pe r^sor^ld to leaching them with water m 
order to extract the remaining alcohol for distiUing. Five tanks were built 
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for the purpose, each. 3 ft. x 3^ ft. x 3 ft. The result was satisfactory, there 
being about 500 gallons of liquid to send to the still. The strength averaged 
about 8 per cent, absolute alcohol. , 

The vines have made good growth, and have apparently made up tor 
what they lost in the previous .year. Though the water was available for the 
young trees we had only to use it once, the rains having kept the soil moist 
through the summer. Nursery stock is looking well, and much of the young 
stock lias been worked. 

The currant crop was very satisfactory, and 5} cwt. of dry fruit was ob¬ 
tained. The sample was very good. The vines are scattered, so we cannot 
estimate the area. Table grapes were fine this year, and as soon as they 
were ripe a constant supply was kept up at the College. 

Birds proved a great nuisance again, the starlings being present in 
great numbers. A number of bird-scarers protected the bulk of the vipe- 
yards very well, but in outlying spots the vines were fcartirely stripped of 
fruit. This pest is a problem with which vignerons will have to deal in the 
near future. 


RAPE. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

Mr. H. A. Lyons, of Wiki Horse Plains, asks the following questions about 
rape: — 

1. Time for sowing. 

2. Quantity of seed per acre. 

3. Will English super do as a fertilisei? 

4. Depth of sowing 

5. Whether to sow on wet or dry ground. 

Although a number of articles and notes on Rape have occurred from 
time to time m The Journal of Agriculture , the general success of the plant 
as a forage crop seems to wa)rant a publication of replies to the above ques¬ 
tions. 

1. Time vor Sowing. From now on until the first of August, and 

in localities favoured with rain even Inter. Our seedings made in August 

last year were a complete failure. Successful seedings might have been made 
a month ago. If the plant** are not allowed to blossom, that is, if kept back 
by pasturing, they should live twelve months, and furnish three or four feed¬ 
ings. 

2. Heed per Acre.- Three pounds it sown with gram drill, and four to 

five if sown broadcast If sown broadcast a light harrowing is sufficient to 

cover the seed. 

3. Will English Super do as a Fertiliser ? Any good soluble phos- 

S hate will do and will pay, if on the same land phosphates are required tor 
le wheat crop. A hundredweight per acre would be a fair application, 
while even less might Be sufficient. If a 'phosphate is to be applied it is a 
good plan to mix the seed with the phosphate and sow' the whole with the 
fertiliser drill. Our expeiience with kale sown m drills 16 inches apart sug¬ 
gests the same plan for rape. Although in drills 8 inches apart it provides 
paths between the rows sufficiently wide* tor sheep to follow in grazing. It is 
a common thing wdiere rape will grow' luxuriantly to sow it in drills up to' 
3 ft. apart, and cultivate between the rows. If it is difficult to gauge the 
drill to sow as low as 3 lb. per acre, by mixing with the phosphate the quan¬ 
tity of seed may be reduced as desired. 

4. Depth to Bow. Rape might suffer if sown deep. It is a small 
seed, and naturally requires but little covering; 1 to 1 in. is the light depth. 

5. Should it be Sown Wet or DmrP -The same rules that govern seed¬ 
ing to grains will apply with rajpe. It will remain a long time in dry soil 
and germinate perfectly when ram comes. 

We have sown upwards ai 20 acres on the College Farm within the past 
three weeks, and will make other seedings at intervals ot five or six, tveeks. 
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PICKLING WITH FORMALIN FOR PREVENTION OF 
FUNGUS DISEASES OF CEREALS. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

South Australian farmers have to contend against the ravages of several 
diseases which attack their cereal crops. The principal of these are red rust. 

1 ‘black rust,” bunt, smut, and wheats tem-killer or talceall. The experience of 
the past few years has demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt thah as far as 
red rust is concerned the farmer can protect himself against any serious loss 
by the cultivation of varieties of wheat which have proved resistant to rust; but, 
so tar, none of the other diseases referred to have been successfully combatted 
by the development of varieties not liable to attack. Bunt, or smut, as it 
is usually called, has for many years been dealt with by means of various 
solutions in which the seed is treated before being sown. The control of the 
disease known here as black rust has, however, always been regarded as un¬ 
amenable to such treatment, but quite recently Mr. D. Me Alpine, Vegetable 
Pathologist to the Victorian Department of Agriculture, has stated 
that this disease is really “leaf smut,” and has recommended the 
use ot tormalin pickle. Practically no experiments have been undertaken m 
Australia in the pickimg of the seed to prevent damage by the wheatstom 
fungus or takeall, but wo believe this work will bb taken in hand by Mr. 
McAlpine during the coming season. 

In view of the enquiries received concerning the use of tormalin as a pie- 
ventne of bunt, smut, and so-called black rust, the following report by Mr. 
McAlpine, icpubhshed from the AgiiculUiral Journal of Victoria, will be of 
interest to those farmers who intend using formalin this yoai 

Bunt (Tilletia), or stinking >mut as it is usually called, is easily recog¬ 
nised, both from the appearance of the gram and tho eai The gram is filled 
with a black mass of fungus sporw which emit an odour not unlike stinking 
fish, especially when rubbed, and tbe skin is of a dark, unhealthy, green 
ooloui. Tho ears affected remain longer green than healthy ears, and being 
lighter than the sound ones, do not bend over, but lemaiu upright. 

Smut (UitUago) is alao characterised by the giam being filled with a mass 
of black, dusty sporeH, which are very conspicuous, and usually the loose spores 
are scattered by the wind. In barley, however, there is the naked and 
covered smut, and it was the latter variety dealt with in these experiments. 

In order to understand the treatment, if is necessary to know that infec¬ 
tion can only take place when the plant is voting and tender, and the fungus 
filaments grow inside, keeping pace with tlte growing plant, until the young 
seeds are formed, and then the fungus uses all the nourishment stored up 
there for the production of its reproductive bodice oi spores. These spores 
are so light and so numerous that in harvesting operations they readily 
become attached to the healthy grain, and it the conditions aTe favourable 
infect the young plant when germination occurs. It is evident that preven¬ 
tion must be resoned to, and the seed to be sown is treated in order to destroy 
or prevent the germination of the spores. The most commonly used steep or 
pickle i« that of blueatone or sulphate of copper, but corrosive sublimate and 
formalin have also been found efficacious. 

Bunt on Stinking Shut op Wheat. 

In order to test the relative merits of blueatone and formalin for llie 
stinking smut of wheat, experiments were carried out at Port Fairy with 
both. Seed wheat was thoroughly infected with the spores of stinking smut, 
and divided into three portions, one being treated with bluestone solution, 
another with formalin, and a third left untreated. Large patches were sown 
in each case, and carefully examined by Mr. Goldie ana myself towards the 
end of December. 

« 

Bluestone was used at the rate of 1 fb. in five gallons of water, and forma¬ 
lin at the rate of 1 lb. in 40 gallons of water. 

tW method adopted was to spread out the seed on a wooden floor and 
sprinkle the solution over it, tufping the grain over and over, either by shovel¬ 
ling or raking, so that all the grains became thoroughly wetted. The seed was 
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then spread out to dry, and it was found that it loft in a thin ln>i»r over night 
it was ready for sowdng in thd morning. Instead of sprinkling, dipping may 
be resorted to. A bushel or so of seed is placed in a bpg and dipped m # t ho 
solution, taking care that all the grains are thoroughly wetted by shaking tlte 
bag and. plunging it in and out. In the oasq of bluest one only a minute or 
two is necessary for the dipping process, on account of its corrosive action, 
but in the case of formalin nve minutes were allowed. In transferring treatea 
seed from one bag to another care has to be taken tliat the bags m> used are 
either absolutely new or have been dipped in the solution to destroy any smut 
in them. 

The result of the tieatment was very conclusive. While the indicated 
plot contained at least 50 per cent, of smut, careful search over the treated 
plots failed to reveal a single smutty head. Thus both solutions weio equallv 
successful in destroying the Bmut, but it was noticeable that the plot treated 
with formalin looked much better, and was a little further adianced. Mr. 
Goldie also informed me that from the very start the formalin plot had a 
healthier appearance. 


Bvrlky Smu?. 

The same treatment was carried out with barley, but on a much larger 
scale. Chevalier barley, sown in the beginning 6f July, was tieated with ior- 
malin, 1 tt>. in 40 gallons, and <a portion left untreated. Jt was reaped on 
December 21, and, while on the 20 acres treated not n single smutty ear 
could be seen, in the untreated portion there was not a single stook in which 
several smutty eais could not be detected. Mr. Goldie is naturally very 
plea^d with the simplicity and effioaev of the formalin treatment, and will 
use nothing else in future. 


Relative Mkhitb oi Kohmxlin ink Bm i stonk 

In compaiing the two solutions oi formalin and bluest one if must be ie- 
membered that formalin is volatile and non-corrosive, while Milestone is \ery 
corrosive, but the latter solution may be used Mgain aud again without be¬ 
coming exhausted It follows, therefore, that only the amount of founahn 
should be prepared that will be required for immediate use. and sprinkling 
should be preferred to dipping. The original formalin solution should be 
kept securely corked. The cost will bo practically the same, and the foimalin 
is le*;s injurious to the grain than bluestond . * The corrosive action of the 
bluefctone can be lessened by dusting powdered lime over thfo giam immedi¬ 
ately after treatment, but this prevents sowing with the drill. The destmo¬ 
tion of a certain proportion of the grain is not an unmweed evil, because it 
will act most injuriously on thoee already somewhat damaged, and conse¬ 
quently most likely to produce a weakened plant. 

Sobering’s formalin should be asked tor when purchasing. Tins can be 
obtained at about 2s. lOd. per tt>. in Adelaide, in original one-pound bottles 
Formalin being a colourless liquid and poisonous must be kept where there la 
no chance of children or others obtaining it in ignorance of its nature 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

Bv W. L. Scmmubs, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myeelt during the paet four months are pubfished for general information 
In each case the certificate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (86 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
results will appear in The Journal: — 

Australasia Implement,, Company’s Shirley Superphosphate (three 
samples).—Water-Boiuble phosphate (86 per Oent.), 86 per oept,, 34.3 per cent., 
8o.'l per cent., 86.7 per cent. r 

Ku)ER * Smith & Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 88.1 per cent., 38.7 per cent.; 39.3 per oent. V P 

Elder, Smith & Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 

per cent.), 89 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.8 pier oent., 37.3 per cent., 
89 1 per cent. 

& Co ’ 8 Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (86 per 
cent.), 86.6 per cent., 37.2 per oent., 38.7 per cent, 

/an Norman & Co.’s Reliance Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(32 per cent.), 85 1 per cent. 

George Wills * Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per oent.), 37.4 per cent., $8.4 per oent 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (86 per oent.), 39.3 per cent., 41 9 pei cent , 38.5 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.--Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per oent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.2 per oent 

CLUTTERBtrcK Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.) 37.6 per oent. 

. Olutterbcck Brothers’ Special Superphosphate.—Wnter-soluble phos¬ 
phate (87 per cent.), 88.7 per oent. 

B. A J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 44.3 per cent., 43.3 per cent. 

i & °°- Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.--W xter- 

soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45.4 pei cent., 14.3 pei cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2 1 
per oent.;, 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (15.2 per cent.), 22.8 per 
cent.; ortrat^soluble phosphate (15 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (2o per cent.), 33 8 per cent., 33.7 pei cent , So.2 per oent., 34.4 
per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 2.4 per cent., 3.7 per cent., 
1.7 per oent., 1.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (8.5 per cent.), 3 7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 7 

& Son’s Bonedust—Nitrogen (3.9 per cent.), 8.9 per oent. ; 
acid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 45.2 per cent. V 

/on j^ )1ELA * D * Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(30 per cent.), 34 6 per cent., 35.6 pei cent., 33.8 per oent.; citrate-soluble 
phosphate (2 per oent), 1.6 per cent., 1 4 per cent., 3.9 per oent.. acid-soluble 
phosphate (3 pei cent,), not tested. 

Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.05 per 
cent.), 0.95 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), 28.8 per cent. : 
citrate-soluble phosphate (5.9 per cent.), 6.5 per centT; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per cent.), not tested. r H 

n at A,dblai:1> ? Chemical Works Co.’s Hay Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0.65 per spent.: water-soluble phosphate (30 per oent.), 81.1 per cent.; eitrate- 
soluble phosphate (2 per oent.), 4.9 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per 
oent.)', not ofptea. 

AtoLAiM Chemical Womts Co.’s Super B.—Water-soluble phosphate (15 
per cent.), 86.7 per cent., citrate-soluble phosphate (15 per cent.), 3.7 per 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (tfper oent.), not tested 
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POTASH "FOR WHEAT CROPS. 

By W. L. Simmers, Inspector op Fertilisers. 

Experiments have been undertaken by the Department of Agriculture at 
Roseworthy College Farm and elsewhere tor a good many years, with small 
dressings of potash, m addition to phosphates, but very rarely indeed has the 
use of potash resulted in financial benefit. Last year we arranged to have 
a tew tests made with heavier dressings to see whether we could appreciably 
increase the yield by adding potash. These were undertaken by Messrs, j. 
C. Ruwoldt, of Mount Gambler, and A. L. McEwin, of near Brinkwortli. 
Unfortunately, owing to rust Mr. Ruwoldt’s plots were affected to such an 
extent as to make the results valueless, but a very fair test was secured on 
Mr. McEwin’s farm. The land selected by Mr. McEwin had been under 
cultivation for fifteen years, and prior to last year had carried five crops of 
wheat. In 1901 it was cropped with wheat and manured with phosphates 
for the first time. It was fallowed the following season, and again cropped 
last year. The land is on a gentle slope, and consists partly of Ted, sandy 
loam, over clay, and partly of black loam, over limestone. Ihe plots were 
laid out to include as nearly as possible an equal area of each class of soil. 
In each case the potash was drilled into the soil t about a week before the seed 
was sown. On April 24 60 ft), per acre of King’s Early wheat was sown on 
the plots, which were each two acres in area. The following table slums the 
returns from each plot - 


No. of 
Plot. 


Manured witii 
(per Acre). 


Yield 
per Acre. 


Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 


(20 acres) 






bush. 

lbs. 

s. 

d 

1 

100 lbs. Mineral Super and 70 

lbs. 

Muriate of 






Potash 



17 

214 1 

12 

3 

2 

70 lbs. Muriate of Potash 



12 

4 

8 

6 

3 

100 lbs. Mineral Super and 84 

lbs. 

Sulphate of 






Potash 



19 

284 ! 

14 

7 

4 

84 lbs. Sulphate of Potash 



14 

15 

10 

10 

5 

100 lbs. Mineral Super 



20 

o 1 

3 

9 


At the invitation of Mr. McEwin i inspected these plots in October. 
Then there was little difference in the appearance of plots 1, 3, and 5, but 
plot* 2 and 4 were very backward, and aid not promise more than 8 to 10 
bushela per acre. These two plots were at that date only just coming into 
heed, wdiereas the other plots were fully a fortnight earlier. The potaeh plots 
were no better in appearance than the unmanured strips between them. As 
the season developed the backward plots benefited from the unusually moist, 
cool weather during the latter part of October and November, wliereas the 
more forward plots suffered slightly from frost and also hot winds when they 
were just in ear. The grain of the pot-ash plots was also slightly heavier than 
the other, but the vagaries of the season would probably account for this. 

As will be seen from the figures gjven above, the sulphate of potash has 
been more beneficial oi, perhaps, when compaied with the phosphate plots, 
we would be justified in saying it was less harmful than the muriate. Com¬ 
paring the yields from plots 1, 8 , and 5, it will be seen that the plot receiving 
sulphate of potash in addition to the phosphate shows a yield short b* 314 it>. 
per acre of the yield of the phosphate only plot (No. 5). When allowance is 
made for the variation m soil, which it is impossible to avoid altogether, these 
returns may be accepted as practically the same. Plot 1 , however, shows that 
the muriate had a distinctly injurious effect, the application resulting in an 
actual deficiency of over 24 bushels per acre. The same thing is illustrated in 
plots 2 and 4, the muriate giving a return of 2 bushels 11 ft>. less than tlie 
sulphate. Possibly some exception will be taken to the relatively heavy dress¬ 
ing of potash. However, as'numerous experiments with manures containing 
a small percentage of potash showed practically no benefit, our object was to 
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teat whether we, oould increase the returns to any appreciable extent by the 
nee of | cwt. of sulphate and an equivalent amount or muriate of potash. Of 
course, no definite conclusions can be drawn from a single experiment like 
this, but we have the results of previous experiments to go on, as well as the 
fact that analyses prove our average northern wheat lands to be relatively 
rich in potash. There is, therefore, no evidence at present to cast any doubt 
on Professor Lowrie’s statement that under the present method of cropping 
the soil only once in three years it would probably take generations to. 
impoverish the potash in onr average wheat lands. 

In this connection X would refer to two experiments carried out at Rose- 
worthy Farm this year. On page 405 of the February Journal it will be 
•esn that plot 3, manured with 2 owt. per acre of a fertiliser containing 
4 per oent. nitrogen, 15 per cent, potash, and 18 per cent, water-soluble phos¬ 
phate, yielded le bushels 36 ft), per acre; while plot 3, on page 403. shows a 
yield of 18 bushels 41 fb. Both plots rooeived the same amount of phosphate, 
but the former reoeived 10 lb. nitrogen and 33 fb. pure potash per acre in 
addition. These plots were laid out on land which, to use Professor To war’a 
words, “had probably been manured with phosphates as much as any farming 
land in the State.” On page 450 of the March issue Professor Towar reports 
on another series of tests. On plot 5 the application of muriate of potash 
gave a return better by 2 bushels than plot 6. which had no manure. On plot 
9, when added to mineral super, it yielded 12 lb. less than plot. 4, receiving 
super alone. On plots 16 and 11, when added to nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia respectively, the yield was not influenced; while on plot 13. when 
used in addition to the nitrate and super, it increased the yield over 
plot 7, where these two manures were applied without the potash, by 8H tt» 
per acre. 

In the New South Wales Ayricvltural Gazette lor March we find reports 
on experiments carried on at Wagga for four years. In 1902, however, owing 
to the drought, the crops were not harvested. The following table gives the 
results of these tests:— 


— 

1 

1900. 1 

1901. 

1903. 


buehels per acre 

bushels per acre 

bushels per acre 

No Manure Plot* 

78 

178 

22 a 

208 

200 lbe. Super only ... 

200 lbe. Super, 60 lbe. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and 30 lbe. 

138 

33 

Sulphate of Potash 

10 


m 


The same land was used each year, and, as will bo seen, in each case the 
.super by itself gives a better return than the complete fertiliser. . 

We are now endeavouring to arrange with several members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau to set aside a block of about 5 acres for experimental work, 
in order to teat the effect of continuous application of phosphates ayd potash 
combined and each by itsolf. It is only by such means that we will learn 
definitely whether we need to go to the expense of applying potash to land 
that has been frequently dressed with phosphates. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

' 2 ttr j n 8 March Mr Quinn has visited orchards at Belair, and attended 
the Conference of Southern Agricultural Bureaus at Strathalbyn, and gave 
an address on the present prospects of the fruit industry. Much of his 
time has been occupied in the inspection of fruit which is accepted tor 
export by the buyer from tlie packer only on condition that it receives the 
Inspectors approval. 


During the month of March Mr. Summers attended the Conference of 
Branches at Strathalbyn, and Bureau Show at Cherry Gardens. In company 
with members of the Council of Agriculture he also visited the typical 
orchard at My lor, besides which he has taken various samples of fertilisers 
for analyses. He notes an active demand this year for fertilisers, and, as 
stocks on hand arc not. very large, would strongly urge 1 armors who have not 
already done so to order their requirements at onoo. 


ExmiiT and Import of Fruits and Plants. —During March the Inspec¬ 
tors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act certified for inter¬ 
state export to Victoria, Now South Wales, and Queensland 13,594 cases of 
fruits, 9 packages of plants, and 2,647 crates and bags ol‘ vegetables. Of 
these the bulk went to Broken Hill, but 4,224 and 1,684 cases of grapes went 
tinder the departmental stamp to Sydney and Brisbane respectively. Dur¬ 
ing this time 2,883 cases of fruit (chiefiy apples) were certified as* suitable 
for export to Europe, at the request of the exporters. The imports during 
March consisted of 1,289 cases of fruits (tropical) and 49 packages of plants 
Eleven parcels of plants were detained or destroyed, and 78 cases of fruits 
were destroyed, owing to the requirements of the law dealing with diseases in 
vegetation not being complied with by the importers. 


Roseworthy College examinations were concluded on February 22, and 
the following "students won their diplomas :—1. Archie Scott Martin, of 
KiiQXvilie; 2, Lloyd M. Hodge, of Kapunda : 3, Ernest S. Aleock, of Unley 
Park; 4, Fred. S. Faulkner, of Stansbury ; Frank P. Nicholas, of Lymfoch ; 
Leonard C. Dobbie, of College Park; 5, Alexander J. Inglis, Booborowie 

Forty-one students were in attendance up .to the close of the examinations. 
The next session of the College will commence on April 20. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 11. Butler) has approved of the 
awarding of scholarships for the Roseworthy Agricultural College:' -District 
I., William Rowland Fairweather. Non© of the candidates competing in 
other districts qualified for scholarships. The Minister hits/ therefore decided 
that the vacant scholarships shall be awarded respectively to W. T. McLean. 
E. Leishman, W. Motteram, R. Baker, and W. L. R. Donnell, all of whpnr 
competed in District I. and secured the necessary percentage for scholar¬ 
ships. All the successful candidates were prepared at the School of Mines 
Preparatory School. 


Mr. L. L. Faulkner, late farm foreman, severed his connection with the 
Roseworthy College Farm, and leaves at an early date to take up his duties 
in Western Australia. Applications 'were invited in the daily papers from 
persons competent to fill the ♦•position, and Mr. E. R. Emery, who holds toe 
College diploma, has received the appointment. • ^ 
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MRM AMO DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W, Sandfoid & Co. report on April 1, 1904:— 

There wm a marked contrast between the weather experienced during 
March and that of its immediate predecessors, which were so cold and wet 
that vignerons actually feared at one time that the grape crops would suffer, 
through delayed ripening; but as the temperature throughout March was 
warm, the fruit matured splendidly. There has been very little rain recorded 
•^indeed, the month was one of the driest we have had for some time; but as 
the North still reports excellent supplies of both feed and water, farmers and 
graaien are well satisfied with the promising outlook for tlie winter. 

Business at no time assumed anything approaching briskness, moot 
traders putting through only very meagre sales. This has been all the mor» 
disappointing, as it was reckoned that the moneys from the harvest would 
long ere this oe well in circulation ; but many formers still tenaciously hold 
on to their wheat in hopes of even higher prices being secured. On the 
other hand, commercially things are very sound. At Broken Hill the develop¬ 
ments in the mines are said to be most assuring. Metals are quoted 
firm, Copper and Lead having advanoed, whilst Silver is quite equal to last 
quotation. 

The weakness in Breadstuffs in the European Market mentioned for¬ 
merly continued until c.i.f. cargoes were quoted at 80s. Within the last 
day or two, however, a slight reaction took place, and sales were made up to 
30s. 7*d., but no great activity was evinced. The Wheat Markets in tlie 
various States have conformed to the variations in Europe, and prices leeeded 
to 8s. f.o.b., at which considerable purchases woi*e made by shippers. In 
South Australia the wheat fleet has been either loaded or provided for, all 
reoent charters having an option of loading ports have been sent on. De¬ 
liveries of wheat from fanners have been exceedingly small, and unless some¬ 
thing unforeseen should occur it is possible that our farmers, who are cer¬ 
tainly the principal holders, will find that they have held too long. Flour 
has had a very dragging business throughout the month. Thoie has been 
little or no enquiry for export, and local trade has been small. Offal has 
declined*, there are re-sellers in the market, and as far as this State is con¬ 
cerned there appears little chance of a recovery. In New South Wales, 
where bran has been quoted as low as 5Jd. per bushel, the market is firmer 
at about 6Jd- Tn Fodder lines there is no alteration to report, forage dealers 
finding only very limited enquiry for Chaff locally with scarcely any export 
trade. 

Potatoes —It is many years since values in this line kept so persistently 
low, and at present the trend is towards even cheaper rates, the cause being 
the exceptionally favourable season for the growth of the tuber. Local 

( Crown are still holding the Adelaide market, and likely to continue for at 
east several weeks : result, Gambior growers are becoming anxious, especi¬ 
ally; as they are finding the exuort trade to Western Australia only very 
limited. Onions.—The firming tone reported m our last has not been sus¬ 
tained, as the acreage under crop turned out heavier than at first expected. 

In Dairy Produoe quite an unusual feature characterised the supplies 
forwarded, but during March it is expected that abrupt shortages will set 
in; but the fine, even weather that prevailed, coupled with the splendid feed 
in most districts, checked any shrinkage that might have occurred. Cer- 
tainlv top grades of Butter show an advance. This is the result of the 
heavier demand, buyers at the time going m more for quality; but as a tew 
parcels from Victoria have already reached here, tiny hardening on present 
rates is precluded, aa that State has a substantial exportable surplus. Sup¬ 
plies of fresh Eggs have kept up remarkablv well, although the east has not 
operated to any great extent, but strong western buying orders and a good 
local demand caused values to steadily harden, so that the line shows a rise 
of 2id. per doaen; therefore, unless cold weather sets in. it is not reckoned 
that any further immediate advance will take place. Cheese. As present 
quotations are about the lowest on record, it is considered bedrock has at 
last been touched. At all events the cheapness of the article has very mnch 
stimulated the consumption, and heavy sales have been put through, but we 
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imr there is noprospect pf a. rise in price w hilst such quantities are held 
throughout the Commonwealth. Bacon.--The pleasing feature in this line is 
the steady growing export demand for the South Australian cured article, 
and as stocks are light for time of year the trend in %alues is upwards. 
Hams are also meeting with better enquiry, several parcels having been sold 
for shipment. Almonds are finding ready buyers, but values are stationary. 
The Honey market is in about the same condition as when writing last, the 
difficulty this season being to secure prime samples. 

In Live Poultry there has been n decided improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of most of the birds penned, resulting in a con expending advance in 
prices realised, but during last few days of the month heavy quantities 
came forward intended for holiday trade, but most buyers had ore then 
secured their lequirements, so that values had to again give way, but a 
recovery is likely to be effected once Easter is past. 

Market Quotations ok thb D\y. 

Wheat At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new. 3/- to 3/1 poi bushel 
60 ft. 

Flour City brands, £7 15/ , country, £7. 1 

Bran. 63d Pollard. 8 d. per bushel of 20 ft. 

Oats Local Algerian and Dun, 1/5J to 1 7. White Champions, 1/8 to 
1/10 per bushel 40 ft. 

Barley.— Malting, 2/10; Cape, 1/8 up to 1/10 pei bushel 50 ft. 

Chaw. -£2 10/- to £2 12 6 per ton of 2,240 lh., bags m, f.o b. Poit Ade¬ 
laide. 

Potatoes. -New locals, £2; (iambieis, £2 10/- pei 2 240 ft, t.o b. Poit 
Adelnide. 

Onions. New locals, £2 10/- pei 2 2-10 ft , Gainbiers, £3 

Bitter Cnamei\ and tactoiy punts lOd. to Hid., choice sepaialcr 
and best daily, 9d. to lOJd., lair dairy and medium separatoi, fid. to Del., 
store lines, 7d. to 8d. 

Cheese.- Factoiy make. 4d. to 5id pei ft. 

B\con Factoiy cuied sides, 71d. to 72d., tnim flitches, 5Jd. to bid. 
per ft. 

Hams. S.A. factory, 9d. to lOd pei ft. 

E<«o&. Loose, 1/11 , in casks, t.o b 13 pei dozen. 

Lard. In bladleis, 5Jd.. tins, 4Jd. to 5d. per ft 

Honey. 2;Jd. toi pinno clear extracted, in bO-ft. tins, Beeswax, 1/1J. 

Almonds. —Sottshells, 4d. to 4£d., kernels, tkL per ft. • 

In Live Poultiy heavy-weight table lousters lealised 1/7 to 2/ each;* 

t ood plump hens and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/ to 1/6; poor and light, 
d. to 10d.; ducks, 1/3 to 2/ tor fair to good ; geese, 2/ to 2/9, pigeons, 5d. 
to o$u.; turkeys, 4d. to old. pei ft. live weigtit, fot tali to medium tabl«* 
birds. 


Above quotations^ unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Gram, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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DATES OP MEETINGS OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal ” the date* of meetings of the 
branches of die Agricultural Bureau, Hon Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication 


Biuxcu 

Date of Meeting 

Bxaxcto 

i 

Date of Meeting 

BaUklava 

April 9 Ma> 


Mmlaton 

April 23 

May 21 

Boolaroo Centre 

26 

24 

Morphett Vale 

19 

—, 

Bowhill 

2 

7 

Mount Bryan East 

2 A 31 

28 

Bnokworth 

1 

6 

Mount Compass 

9 

„ 

Burra 

15 

21 

Mount Rematk able 

28 

26 

Carneton 

28 

24 

Nantawarra 

27 

25 

Cherry Gardens 

12 

10 

Naracoorte 

9 

14 

Clare 

29 

27 

Norton’s Sun mib 

29 

27 

Clarendon 

11 


Onetree Hill 

28 

26 

Colton 

2 

7 1 

Penola 

9 

14 

Elbow Hill 

2b 

24 

Pme Forest 

20 

24 

Eudunda 

25 

23 

1 Pott Broughton 

28 

26 

Fmniss 

4 

2 

1 Port Elliot 

10 

21 

Forest Ra ge 

28 

28 

| Port Lincoln 

15 

20 

Gawler River 

29 

27 , 

Port Pirie 

23 


Gladstone 

o 

- 1 

Pyap 

b 

4 

Golden Grove 

28 

20 

Reeves Plains 

4 

27 

Hartley 

— 

27 

Richman’s Creek 1 

25 

.30 

Inkerman 

*2b 

24 

Riverton 

30 

28 

Johusburg 

ao 

_ i 

1 Saddlewortli 

15 

20 

Aanmantoo 

29 

27 1 

i Stansbury 

2 

7 

Kapunda 

2 

7 , 

1 Strathalbyn 

10 

17 

Kiogscote 

11 

9 1, 

1 Utera Plains 

30 

28 

Kingston 

KooTunga 

2 

28 

7 

21 

Virginia 

Wartdearah 1 

25 

28 

23 

23 

Longwood 

Lutmdale 

30 

~ | 

Water ale 

25 

23 

2.1 

- 1 

Whvte-Yarcowie | 
Willunga 

lb 

21 

Maitland 

> 

7 . 

o 

7 

Mallala 

4 

2 

Wilmington 1 

27 

26 

Mannum 

lb 

21 1 
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AGRICULTURAL-BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The twelfth Annual Conference of Northern Blanches of the Agncultuial 
Bureau was held at Gladstone on Wednesday, lebiuary 10 

Pbeseni Gladstone Branch Metms Gallasch Bray ley. Cook McDon¬ 
ald, Tunbndge, bmith Sargent, Goode and Wornura Caltowu Branch 
Messrs Hewitt, Petat/ and Lehmann Poit Pine Bianch—Messrs Wilson, 
Heotoi, and Cuspm Ciystal Brook Blanch—Mi Payy Appila-Aanowie 
Branch- Messrs Klem ana Lawson Messrs R Caldwell A Molmeut, ani 
J Millei fiora the Council of Agricultuie and Messrs W L Summeis and 
Geoige Quinn, representing the Department ol Vgnculture also attended 

A fine (ollection ot huits wis tabled by Mtssis W Biayley, J G Jch- 
mann, and W A Mornuin 

Mr J Gallasch, of Gladstone Blanch, occupied the chan, and m hu 
opening address expressed regret at the veij poor attendance It would 
seem that members of the Bureau at present were absolutely indifferent to 
the work m hand That was not so in the past but as the older merabtu 
fell out the younger people were not taking then shaie of then duties Ihere 
was a gioat future before South Austialia but there would bo little ot no 
progress if the younger generation of faimeis think they can take it easy 
Progiess must bo their watchword He gieatly legietted that tlirty were 
losing the eeivices of Mr G S Thomson thear Dan\ Instructor Mr Thom¬ 
son^ work was gieatlv appreciated thioughout South Australia and he 
believed he voiced the opinions of most in thinking the Government bad majle 
a great mistake in allowing Mr Thomson to lorue South Australia foi Hie 
sake of L25 per annum 

RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

Mi T Miller (Council of \grnulture) gave a short address on this sub 
ject In view ot the severe losses expencnoeil thioughout the State thtough 
rust lie stiongly lecommendod faimeis to grow rust-resisting wheats There 
were quite a nuinbei of wheats pioved to bo r ist-escaping oi lust-resisting 
Amongst these he could speak peisonalJv of Mai shall’* No I ind Philht 
Marvel toi cailv sowing on clean land and Glmns and Cnimichiel Eclipse 
quick matining wheats to be sown latu in th< season In the latei distnets 
with bcttei lamfall he thought Majeetn wheat could not be nnpioved on 
These. >\ue all good vicldeis rust-iesisting and good milling w heats besides 
good toi hav Mr Molineux spoke shoitly ot the lii< histoiy of mst and its 
method of development He stionglv urged faimeis to grow mst-iesisting 
wheats fheTo were such wheats equally as good both m vield and quality, 
as the best of the soft wheats they usually grew Mi Biayloy stated that 
aftet demly bought experience he tould endorse the rc mimendations of the 
previous speakers This yeai Mai shrill’s No 3 and Silver King yielded with 
him full> three times as much as the soft wheat* "With the httci the 
sample was much under the standatd while the fonuei gave a prune sanu»l 
He found Gluvas about the most rust-iesisting wheat he had sdrn 

BEST WHEAT FOR HAY 

Mi \V Womum read a paper on this subject wntten by Mr J 
Rundlo He had giown a number of diffenent wheats foi hay during the 

§ ast tom teen years Of these he found the bowl to be Purple St taw Rod 
traw, Rattling Jack, White Tuscan Mai stall’s No 3, rtnd Gallant These 
make fust-class hay, stool well, have ft good flag and hold together well m 
tie sheaf They aho will allow the grower to let the gram get rn welt 
towards matuuty while still retaining a good coloui With »■ lll0 of the 
wh’t* straw wheat grain could only be obtained at the lesy of col mu or 
greenness at the expense of grain In the later districts White Tuscan was 
probably the best bav wheat but here it usually comes m too la+o and suffers 
from the blighting effects of hot winds Where the land is du tv he advised 
sowing the earlv-matunng varieties, such as Early Para, Gluyas Neumann’s 
Earh, or Smart’s Early, as they come Along quickly, and are fit to cut lor 
hay with the wild or black data He did not believe m bearded wheats for 
hay King’s Early was one of the Heaviest yielding hav wheats but, being 
stiff m the straw, was difficult to bind well If he were sure when sowing 
what portion of the crop he would cut foi hay, he would sow the wheat a 
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little thicker and give mote manure. He found that on the headlands which 
were cross-drilled ne cut immense crops of hay. Mr. Catfc asked why oaten 
hay was not grown more largely in the North. We could not get a market 
outside Australia for wfcfeaten hay, while we saw orders for thousands of tons 
of oaten hay pass by because we could not supply it. Several members started 
that they could grow aa heavy, if not heavier, crops of oaten hay as wheaten, 
but the market was irregular, depending upon extreme circumstances. Mr. 
Summers stated that he thought Mr. Bundle had answered this question 
Generally speaking, the northern farmer sowed for grain, and cut for hav 
according to circumstances governing things at haymaking time. Mr. Cald¬ 
well thought, while oats could he grown to a large extent in South Aus¬ 
tralia, the markets were very uncertain for oaten hay. Mr. Gallasch did 
not know what was done elsewhere, but at Gladstone the local mill would pay 
2s. fid. to 5s. per ton more for oood oaten hay than wheaten hay. 

NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

In the absence of Mr. Hector, the writer, Mr. Wilson read a paper on this 
subject. All weeds were more or less noxious, according to their number 
habit of growth, and the land they occupied. Even wheat amongst barley or 
barley amongst wheat was noxious. It was to the interest of the grower to 
destroy all weeds, whether declared noxious or not, as they only rob the 
crop and make it “dirty.” This being the case, it was to be presumed that 
the Noxious Weeds Act was specially intended tor the benefit ot the owner of 
grasing land. Btock require a variety of herbage to thrive on, and it was 
therefore the aim of the grazier to utilise the vegetation on his pastures to 
best advantage, and to prevent the spread ot objectionable plants, which 
would choke out the more useful herbage. It was this that induced Parlia¬ 
ment to pass the Thistle Act of 1802 and latei legislation, which, however, 
had been a failure. Landowners had been compelled to destroy certain weeds 
at considerable expense year after year without any real good being aecom 
plished, besides which several of these plants had since been proved valuable, 
and were eaten by stock. The Scotch and the variegated thistle (which had 
been struck off the list), the Bathurst burr, and star thistle were all useiu* 
at certain seasons for stock, and during the drought some ot them had proved 
very valuable. Oi all the weeds under the ban ot the lav* the star thistle of the 
North Has the most difficult to get rid of, and although it had been proved 
of undoubted value for stock, they Here compelled by the law to spend money 
year after year in futile attempts to keep it under, while it is left to seed 
on roads, watercourses, and Government reserves. Re considered that the 
owner of the land knew better what he ought to do with it than did Parliament, 
and if it suited him to allow his paddocks to become covered nith star 
thistles or any other plant for the Benefit ot hie stock he did not gee why 
any one ehould have the right to interfere with him. Considerable discussion 
took place on the paper. Mr. Molineux strongly condemned Mr. Hector’s 
contention that he could do what he liked on his own land. In every direc¬ 
tion they were compelled to legislate to prevent people allowing things 
to become a source or danger or a nuisance to his neighbours. If Mr. Hector 
could prevent the seeds spreading on to other land he might with some 
reason ask to be permitted to grow star thistle for his stock. Mr. Caldwell 
supported Mr. Hector. Legislation on matters of this sort was a farce, and 
they should leave it to nature to work it$ own cure. All those weeds soon 
wore themselves out if left alone. Hon. Alfred Catt thought the whole question 
depended upon being sure first of all that the plant was valueless before 

declaring it a noxious weed. Mistakes had been made in the past, but it was 

not always possible to avoid them. He agreed with Mr. Molineux that no 
man had a right to grow weeds to the detriment of his neighbours. Mr. Bum 
mers qonld not understand why it was only “weeds” that would die out if 

left alone; why should not useful herbage suffer the same fateP He 

instanced -several weeds which had been flourishing in Mr. Caldwell’s 
district for many years which showed no indication of dying out. Mr. Quinn 
thought too much was made of this point. Wbv should a weed that grows 
and dies, and returns to the soil all it removed, impoverish the landP True, 
they would notice that after a few years the plants might become less vigorous, 
but tius was probably due to overcrowding. In reply, Mr. Hector considered 
it a ridiculous farce to attempt to compel landowners to destroy weeds that 
were so widespread «e the star thistle. In many cases it would cost more 
than the land was worth to carry out the law. He atilt held that no one had 
any right to prevent hw growing such plants on his land. 
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THAWING THE PEACH. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. George Quinn fHoitioulturai Instructor) 
gave a very interesting address on the training of the peach. With 'the 
assistance ot sketches on the blackboard ho described the manner of pruning 
to form a low, spreading tree with nn open centre. Ho also illustrated the 
different fruiting "rowths, and explained how these should be pruned under 
varying circumstances. A number of questions concerning the reworking of 
old trees, the treatment for curl-l^at, etc., were answered by Mr. Qninn. 

FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT CROPS. 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers) read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Experience had demonstrated that their soils were comparatively poor 
m phosphoric* acid, and that this was the first constituent depleted by the 
cultivation of cereals. The splendid results obtained from the use of super¬ 
phosphate had proved that tne tanner could supply any deficiency in avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid at a comparatively low cost. Most of our soils were also 
relatively pool in nitrogen. Even this poorness, however, might represent 
1,500 fb. of nitrogen per acre in the first foot of soil. Only a very small proportion 
of this w ns at any one time in a condition available to plants, but under our 
system of bare fallow* and surface cultivation during the spring and summer 
the conversion of the nitrogen into an available form went on relatively 
rapidly. Besides this, the climatic conditions appear vorv favourable to fho 
abstraction of nitrogen from the air by soil ferments, and this would help to 
replace w*hat was removed by the crops. Only m this wav was it possible to 
account for 1 the fact that scarcely without exception in all their experiment* 
with nitrogen for wheat crops they failed to get a profitable lesult. With 
potash, analyses had proved their soils to be relatively rich, and their ex¬ 
periments in manuring wheat with potassie manures bore out the conectnes^ 
of these analyses, as on most of their northern soils the potash did not give 
any appreciable increase in the returns while in some cases the yields w r ere 
actually reduced. Speaking of the wheat lands north of Adelaide, he thought 
they were justified in concluding that it would he very many veers before it 
would be necessary for them to apply eitlier nitrogen or potash. Rome dis¬ 
cussion followed, and various questions were ask'd. 

RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

On the motion of Mr. Cnldw*cll, it was unanimously resolved flint in the 
opinion of this Conference a testimonial should be presented to Mr. II. Mar¬ 
shall tor the valuable services he has rendered the farmers ot this State in 
raising varieties of wheat which resist the attacks ot red rust undoi the 
conditions of climate that obtain in South Australia. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Messrs. Caldwell and Molineux spoke on the benefits ot co-operation, 
more particularly as applied to the dairying industry. 

MANURED WHEAT FOR HAY. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Rummers to initiate a discussion on the value 
of manured versus unmanured wheat tor hay. Mr. Summers thought this a 
guestion quite outside the scope of discussion. Practically all the hay giown 
m the Lower No*th hr.J South was on land manured w*ith phosphates. Pro¬ 
bably the horses that were worked harder than any others were those in and 
about the city of Adelaide He was sate in saying that, for all these horses 
chaffed hay from manured land formed a large proportion-of their ration, yet 
they had no complaints of any injury Resulting from its use. As a matter of 
fact, stock showed their fondness for the growth on land treated wtili phos¬ 
phates, and when manuring was only commencing it was usually noticed that 
stock would leave the stubble on the unmAnured land until they had fad 
down that where the manure had been applied. Mr. Caldwell did nrt agree 
with Mr. Rummers, as all farmers kriew* that stock would studiously avoid 
rank growths, whether green or as hay, and he had no doubt that* hay from 
unmanured land was better than that from land treated with phosphates. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

On the motion of Mr, Goode, it was resolved that the next Conference 
be held at Port Pirie. In the evening the delegates and.other visitors spore 
entertained by Mr. J. F. Mai tin, of Gawler, and a very enjoyable time was 
spent. 
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MURRAY RIVER BRANCHES. 

The annual Conference of the River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held on Wednesday, February 24. at Mannum, when the follow- 
mg members were present:—Mannum Branch—Messrs. Preiss (chair), Wal¬ 
ker, Baseby, Ramm, Faehrxnann, G.* and 0. Longer, Sohuetse,' Heidrich, K. 
P. and F. Scott (Hon, Sec.). Murray Bridge—Messrs. Lehmann, Schubert, 
and Jaensch. Bowhill—Messrs. Weyland and Noonan. Mount Gambier—Mr., 
J. C. Ruwoldt; and Messrs. R. Caldwell and A. Molineux (members of 
Council of Agriculture); George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), George 
Jeffrey (Wool Instructor), and several visitors. 

Mr. J. G. Preiss oocupied the chair, and, in welcoming the visitors, ex¬ 
pressed regret at the small attendance and tho lack of interest displayed by 
so many farmers in the work of the Bureau. He knew some considered their 
meetings a waste of time, but he differed from them, as he found that ho had 
derived much benefit from the Bureau. He strongly urged members of the 
Bureau to show more interest in the work and to endeavour to interest others 
as well. 


BORING FOR WATER. 

Mr. H. Schubert read a paper on this isubject. The supply of watei tor 
their households and stock was one of the most important matters they as 
larmers had to deal with, and the value of a good water supply could hardly 
be over-estimated. It was not good management to allow stock to go halt- 
famished tor want ot water, as was too often the case on the Murray Flats, when 
there was an endless supply beneath their feot. A spring or waterhole must 
necessarily have more or teas waste land about it. Besides, when used tor 
watering stock it often becomes a stagnant pool, in which the cattle will 
stand during the hot weather, rendering the water unfit tor their use. He 
contended it would pay better to put down a bore and erect a windmill to 
woik a deep bore pump, and^ so secure a supply of clean water at all times. 
In view of the results obtained already in the Hundred of Burchett with these 
bores, he had no hesitation in predicting that in the near future the farmers 
would largely rely on bore water for their requirements The boring plant 
he had been using was made by Mr. Mickan, ot Rhine Villa, and cost about 
£15 With this he had bored to a deptn of nearly 130 ft , and two or tliiee 
mon only wore required to work it. The following is a description of the 
strata passed through*—No. 1 well, limestone gravel to 15 ft., then sandy 
loam to 70 ft., then freestone to 122 ft. This bore carries a depth of 22 It. 
of water,, and was put down in fifteen days. No. 2 well carries blue clay tor 
30 ft., then 9 ft. of sand, and 43 ft. of sandstone, the depth being 82 ft., with 
14 ft. of water, and the time occupied in boi ing was twelve days. No. 3 bore 
was in blue clay for 60 ft., then 22 ft of sandstone This only holds 3 tt of 
water and took thirteen days to bore. No. 4 bore is 75 ft. deep, 20 ft. 
being in limestone gravel, 30 ft. in sand, and 25 in stone and quicksand. 
This was put down in nineteen days, and the depth of water is 14 ft. The 
borehole is 4$ in./wide, with 4 in. casing. He had used 24 and 26 gauge gal¬ 
vanised downpiping for casing, but something more lasting was necessary. The 
cost was not heavy, and several of the wells appear to carry an inexhaustible 
supply of water. From his well he regularly watered twenty horses. Ho 
had a tank to carry a week’s supply for 12 horses, and the water was pumped 
into .this by the windmill, so that if they had a few days without 
sufficient wind to work the mill 1 he’had a supply of water on hand. He had 
bored through hard rock at the rate of 1 in. per hour In reply to questions 
Mr. Bohubert stated that unless quicksand was encountered he did not 
put in the casing until the bore was finished. When down about 80 ft , two 
men were necessary to work the lever. His derrick was about 20 ft. high, 
and the rods of the bore 16 ft. A hole was first sunk about 4 ft. deep, as it 
was an assistance in working the lever. If care was taken to start the bore 
straight no difficulty was experienced in keeping a vertical position. An 
interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


RED RUST, 

Mr. A. Feehrmatm read a short paper on this subject. As he had suffered 
considerable loss from rust, he had a verv lively interest in this subject. 
While his experience led him to doubt the generally accepted theory of the 
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life history of the disease, he* thought they would all agree that the main 
thing was to find a remedy for it. As neither pickling nor tillage operations 
had any effect as a preventive of the disease, it was evident that the ohly 
hope was m the rust-resistant wheats. There were a number of these, and 
it would be necessary for the farmers to select trom them the varieties which 
came nearest the standard of perfection, not only in resistance to rust, but 
in quality of grain and yield. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Moli- 
neuz outlined the life history of red rust, controverting Mr. Faehimann’a 
theory on the subject. It had been proved absolutely be>ond doubt that 
red rust was a fungus living upon the sap which was required by the plant 
to carry its grain to maturity. Mr. Caldwell instanced the value of the 
rust-resistant wheats, and referred to the splendid ciops grown by Mr 
ft. Marshall even in rusty years. He believed tlinl the average yield last 
season in South Australia was reduoed fully three bushels per a( re by rust, 
or a total loss of 3,000,000 bushels, which could ha^ b*en avoided by the 
growing of resisting varieties of wheat. One mombei stat*»d that he had 
grown Purple Straw, King’s Early, and Majestic wheat side by side. The 
two former yielded at the rate of 6 bushels per acre, being bndlv injured by 
rust, but Majestic gave a return of 12 bushels, although rust appeared in 
the plant late in vhe season. Some reference wa>* made to the efloct of 
manure on the prevalence of rust on the plant. Mr. .laensch stated that oil 
the unmanureu stripe of land he found ‘the ciop suffered much 
more from rust that that on the manuied land. Mi. Cald¬ 
well thought this was due to the manuied crop being 
earlier than the unmanured, and consequently further advanced when 
rust appeared. Mr. Ruwoldt stated that (although Dait’s Imperial usually 
yielded well with him the rust did a lot of 1 damage tins yoai, and he only 
reaped 16 bushels per acre, as compared with 35 bushels from Marshall's' No. 
3. Mr. Faehrmann stated that he had giown both Maj< v stic and Silver 
King wheats, but found they had a tendency to fall down Majestic giown 
alongside Purple Straw was' not wmrth reaping, while the lattci Yielded 10 
bushels* per aero. Messrs. Caldwell and Molineux thought Mi. Fuehimnnn 
had got Iris wheat wrongly named, as, wheicuor giown. Majestic lnul pioved 
one of the most resistant varieties cultivated. 


POULTRY. 

Mr. F. W. Lehmann read a paper on “Increasing Production on the 
Farm,'’ in which he strongly advocated incieased attention to the poultry 
industry. With the development that had taken place m the export of frozen 
produce they had a practically unlimited market for their produce, and need 
not fear the exceedingly low prices for suitable poultry and eggs tlint they 
often had to put up with years ago. By the farmer giving increased atten¬ 
tion to poultry, he did not mean that he should rapidly increase his flock and 
allow them tr wander at will about the homestead. To succeed with poultry 
on a fairly Jaitg scale, their habits and requirements must be carefully 
studied. Protection from heat and from cold must be provided, cleanliness 
must be observed, fresh, clean water and $ood, sound food provided. The 
greatest obstacle on the farm waa the question of green food in the summer 
months, as thelh<^ or +Hs would undoubtedly affect the success of the funnel's 
operations. In winter and spring green feed was easily provided by sowing 
several small plots of barlov, which should be wire-netted, and mnde available 
in rotation to the fowls. Any farmer keening a large number of fow ls should 
keep them in several colonies, on different parts of the farm, to 
avoid the ill-effects of over-crowding. * An interesting discussion followed. 
The Chairman emphasised the necessity for keeping a supnfv of cool, fresh' 
water for the fowls. He considered it oaid better to bed what wheat lie 

could to his fowls than to sell it all at 8s. per bushel. He keeps about 300 

fowls, and considers the crossbred fowl better for general purposes than the 
purebred One member stated his experience was that good fowls would give 

a return of 5s. per bushel for the wheat fed to them. He would keep tlie 

fowls in flocks or colonies of about 100, and give them plenty of room to 
forage about for a portion of their food. Mr. Lehmann advised paying more 
attention to those breeds producing eggs during the winter months, when 
prioee were high. If more than 100 fowls were kept, tliev should be divided 
and fed in different places. One of his neighbours paid all hib household ex¬ 
penses out of the money received for poultry products. 
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CO "OPS RAT ION IN DAIRYING* 

Meters. Caldwell and Molmeux both addressed the meeting on the bene¬ 
fits of co-operation as applied to the dairy industry. 

Evening* Session* 

Hr. G. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a short address 
upon * ‘Sorts of Fruit to Grow m the Neighbourhood, and 

How to Plant Them.” He did not advise planting on a 

commercial basis unless they possessed good land. The poor limestone land, 
with their 12-in. rainfall, was unsatisfactory. He thought in the flats formed 
by local cieeks, where there was a good alluvial deposit, fiuits of the fig, 
orange, lemon, peach, apricot, grape vine, olive, and almond might be grown, 

and if any possessed a few acres of such land where irrigation could be 

cheaply earned on the currant vine would pay well to grow. Almonds might 
pay on their cheap land, even with a 12-in. rainfall, it suitable spots were 
selected. Questions on pruning and nlanting were answered. 

Mr. G. Jeffrey addressed the meeting on “Sheep and Wool.” He said 
it was now a recognised principle tor the farmer to keep enough sheep to 
supply his own mutton. The question of what kind ot sheep he should keep 
could only be answered by knowing the object for which he kept them. If 
he desired to raise fat lambs for the Adelaide market ht* must cross the'merino 
with the Shropshire or Dorset Horn. In looking to the wool products of his 
flock the farmer should shear the sheep as closely as possible m one cut, so 
that the length of the wool would be good. They should class their wa>ol, 
and not put all wools into one bale. If he has crossbred and merino sheep h« 
should keep the wools separate. Very inferior or discolouied or i cry volKy 
fleeces should be kept out, and the dirty edges of all fleeces trimmed off. 
The bales should be btanded clearly ami distinctly, and the w'ool should be 
sent dowm without a teservo prico placed nipon it The farmer cannot 

accurately gauge the \alue of the wool. In Killing sheep on the farm a 
clean place should be selected, as this w*ll hel^ to keep the skins clean. These 
should be dried by being hung across a rail in the shade from neck to 
breech. The Chairman said he had no difficulty m getting rid ot the lambs 
he raised, but, in his opinion, the ewe lambs would have to be retainel if the 
supply was to he kept up. He had found it possible to grow two lambs in the 
one season, and he had actually raised four lambs from some of his ewes, but 
such things only occurred during good seasons. Owing to a thunderstorm he 
had much of his wheat knocked dowm, but the sheep ate up the heads, anti 
wore now picking up the grains. Mr. Jeffrey, in reply to questions, said all 
wool w'rs bought on clean value, the buyer calculating how* much of the total 
weight would be lost rn scouring, and deducted that in making his values. 
He disagreed entirely w’ith the Chairman’s idea of keeping the ewe lambs 
The best practice w’as to buy fresh ewes, as it was better to purchase ewes 
from the large raisers, and, after taking lambs fiom them, sell them as fats. 
He considered there was no difference between machine- and hand-shorn 
wool, but he believed the machines for various other reasons would become 
more generally used. The improved machines did not tear the wool out, as 
stated. 

NOTC8 ON FARMING. 

Mr. Pieisei read an interesting paoer on “Notes on Fanning: Past. Pr~ 
sent, and Future.” He outlined the methods adopted in the early days 
ot the colony, and the results, including the march northwards, of the far¬ 
mers as they exhausted the lands first takea un. The marked results obtained 
of late years from the application of phosphates had demonstrated that to the 
depletion of this constituent by continuous croooing the failures of former 
years were largely due. The question they had to face now was, will the 
application of phosohate alone continue for any length of time to give satis¬ 
factory results? This could onlv Jbe determined by careful experiments, but 
it was only natural to suppose that the poorer soils will, as with phosphates, 
poon shew the need of other plant foods, and that in time the richer soils 
trill also reach that stage when either nitrogen or potash or both will have 
to be applied. Although his results from the application of phosphates had 
been commercially profitable, and the land apparently had permanently bone- 
fitted, as it grew more and better grass than ‘formerly v he did not consider 
that the crops were the best which could be grown with the rainfall they 
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experienced. In 1899 he sowed halt of a 90-acre paddock with wheat with 
the drill, applying super at the rate of 120 lb. per acre, and leaving a test 
strip a drill width unmanured right acioes the block. He reaped 14 bushels 
per acre from the manured land, but the unmanured strip a as not tfoitn 
more than 4 bushels per acre. The following year he drilled oats in the 
stubble without any manure, but only obtained two bags per acre, the tost 
strip ot the previous year being equally poor. In 1901 the whole paddock 
was ploughed up and sown with wheat, 200 lb. ot super per acre being applied. 
He reaped three bags per acre from the field, but the unmanured strip that 
carried poor crops in 1899 and 1900 had a much heavier crop than the rest 
of the held previously manured. The portion leit out ot ciop in 1889 and 
1900 also yielded better than the other portion Another experiment was 
started m 1900, when he ploughed up a paddock of 104 acres, ol which 25 
acres had been under oats the two previous years, the remainder being out 
of cultivation. This was sown to wheat, 120 fb. super per acre being applied 
to all but eight acres. The manured land previously under oats uveraged 
16 bushels per acre, and the balance 8 bushels, and the unmanured land 4 bushels 
only. .The difference in yields on the manured land he attributed entirelv 
to takeall on the land not previously under oats. In 1901 oats were sown m 
the stubbles, no manure being used, and the crop fed off by ^tock. The fol¬ 
lowing year the paddock was pastured by sheep, and last year put into wheut 
again; 120 lb. of super per acre was drilled inland the paddock averaged 11 
bushels per acre; the crop on the headlands, and the 8-acro piece, which had 
no manure three years previously, would have yielded quite 4 bushels per acre 
more than the rest of the field. These two experiences satisfied him that 
they would not continue to get such good results from super alone as tlyey 
got when first using it. They also showed that wheat after oats did much 
better than wheat after wheat, or after grazing. To make permanent homes 
on the land they must study how to maintain the soil fertility. Certain 
constituents were removed by the crop, and it was not sufficient to replace 
only one of them. Both nitrogen and potash were being depleted, and these 
must be supplied by some means or other if they were to obtain maximum 
crops from their land. The potash would require to be supplied by the use 
of potash salts, but he thought they should endeavour to replenish the nitro 
gen by means of farmyard manure, which should be treated in such mannei as 
will encourage the increase of the nitrifying bacteria always present in it. 
The manure should then be applied in light dressings to the fallows. It had 
been proved that warmth, moisture, and air were necessaiy for the greatest 
development of this same bacteria in the soil, and they must tlierefoie adopt 
a system of tillage which would bring about these conditions. Where they can 
be successfully grown, the most profitable means of increasing the nitrogen 
supply is the cultivation of peas, beans, ciovei, lupins, or other leguminous 
plants. Then rotation of crops must be studied. Takeall apparently could 
only be combated successfully by growing before wheat some crop that the 
fungus would not attack. He found that spelling the land did not have the 
desired result, as the fungus seemed.to attack the grasses also, and so carried 
its spores through the seasons. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Moh- 
neux condemned the system of bare fallow. He believed it would pay bettor 
to grow other coops than wheat on the land. Mr.'Caldwell thought the nieces 
sitv for conserving the moisture in the soil did not permit of their using the 
fallows in the drier areas for other crops. Besides this, if thev grew crops 
on the fallow the nitrifying bacteria would be less active, and probably render 
the application of nitrogenous manures necessary. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to those who had taken part in the 
Conference, which was concluded with music and refreshment pimided by 
the local friends. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Crystal Brook, February 27. 

Present- —Messrs Pavy (chair), W. and A Hamlyn, Hutchison, David¬ 
son, Weston, Townsend, Mornsh, and Symons 

Rust-resisting Wheats —The Hon Secretary lead extrn t lum aaily 
paper-t re Mr R Marshall's experiments m breeding new vhe**** and some 
discussion ensued 

Early Green Fred —The Hon Secretary read paper on this subject 
They all recognised the necessity of ha\ mg a supply ot green feed for their 
stock, bat in dry districts it is not always possible to grow Bummer green 
feed This being so it would naturally be their object to do the next best 
thing, and piovide green feed over as long a penod as possible His property 
was just on the border of Goydei s line ot rainfall, and summer fodder without 
irrigation was impossible To give his stock tne best chance, he had tor 
several years made it a piactice, to keep a tew acres oi sandy land fallowed 
and m readiness to sow with wheat alter the farst good rain m February or 
March In 3899 he sowed five acres about the end of February with 45 lb 
Early Para wheat and 60 lb supei per acre A month latei he was able to 
put his working horses every night in the Daddock This was continued up 
to the end of July Stock were then lemoved and the crop allowed to grow 
result, 11 bushels of wheat per acre Each yoar since he had followed this 
practice, and was satisfied that it paid him well In seven years ho had one 
total ana one partial failure, two fair returns, and three very favourable Last 
year especially this early green feed saved a large outlay on chaff The pad- 
dock u as sown on February 16, grazed as indicated for nearl> fhe months, 
and a crop of 20 bushels per acre harvested 


Reeves Plains. March II. 

Present— Messrs Folland (chair), McCord George, Corden W and 
H Day (Hon Sec ) and three visitors 

Fencing -Mr Walter Day initiated a discussion on this subject He 
favoured gum posts, tut horn large trees, and would not allow them to get 
too dry before using them He made his fences 4 ft high, cutting a notch 
on the top with a crosscut saw to let m the barb wire Strainers neie set 
seven to ten chains apart Members generally agreed with Mr Day The\ 
did not approve of wooden droppers, and would not put more than two iron 
posts between each gum post 


Arthurton, February 25. 

Present —Messrs Hawke (chair), Short, Rowe, Wicks, Lamshed, Crosby, 
Welch, Peat son, and Palm (Hon Sec ) 

Homestead Meeting —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr P 
B Wicks, and careful inspection Was made of the up-to-date implements, oil 
engine, onaffcutter, etc 

Light v Heavy Dressings oi Manure —Discussion on this subject took 
place Members had used from 80 lb up to 160 ft) per acre of super, and 
generally had not seen any benefit from tne heavier dressing, exoept, in some 
cases m an increase m the straw, whereas one or two instances were given of 
heavier returns being obtained from the lighter dressing The Chairman con¬ 
sidered the results would depend very largely on the character of the soil 
and its treatment Heavier soils would stand more manure and early fal¬ 
lowed land that was well worked would hold more moisture than land left 
rough and consequently would respond better to heavier dressings It re¬ 
quired more moisture to get the full benefit of the heavy application He 
used from 90 tb to 150 ft> per acre, and got good returns from the large 
amount 

Weed —Mr Short tabled plant known locally as poison weed He was 
quite satisfied that it was the cause of impaction m cattle 
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AnffASton, January 30. 

Present Mewus Snell (chair) Had fold friend himth bundle and 
Matthews (Hon Sec ) 

Sale oi? Codlin Moth Apples A i evolution oxpi easing ngiet at th\ 
action of the Government in peimittmg the sale of todlin moth infested fiuit 
was earned unanimous!} Members considei this n retiogiado step and 
calculated to do much harm to the apple industi \ 


Brlnkworth, February 12 

Present -Messrs Eveiett (than) Russell Moinson toombe C toss 
Heingus, McEwm, Welke, Brmkworth, and Stott (Hon Set ) 

Pickling Wheat Discussion took place on the use of loimalm as a pn- 
ventive ot smut and members wished to know whethei foimalin pickle woi'U 
prove an effective substitute foi bluestone [Yes The toi inula toi loima¬ 
lm pickle has been published m Thr Journal sevcial times bn] 


Wepowle, February 25. 

Present —Messrs Giay (chan), T and J Oi rock, Gale Smith Chnstall, 
and Halliday (Hon Sec ), and one visitoi 

Harvesters Mr C E Smith read a papei on this subject The com 

S letc liaivestoi has forged rapidly ahead during the past tew yeais and 
tieit aie now a good many hundieds in use m this State The fiist attempts 
to make such a machine wore not altogethei successful but most oi the 
initial difficulties have been o\ereome, and the harvostei of to-day occupies 
tlie premier position as a labour-saving implement It had many advantages 
ovei the strippei , bottoi woik is accomplished with less laboui and with less 
loss of giam The woik, too is done better, and the wheat can be got under 
cover and safe from usk of damage by rain He considered that the saving 
by the use of the haivestei in pieferenoe to strippei and winnow oi was equiva¬ 
lent to £2 10b per 100 bags of gram harvested Consideiable discussion 
ensued, but the majority of membeis considered that there was too much 
wear and tear on the machines and that with the light average returns fiom 
the ci ope in this district the> would not pay 


Amyton, February 25. 

Present —Messis Mills (chair), J T and W Gum, Ivelly, Oimiston ind 
Mtillett (Hon Sec ) t 

Rust-resisting Wheats —Some discussion on this subject took place 
Members stated that rust rarely did much harm m this district It ippears 
m most of the crops, but the gram is not injured Last*season much of the 
gram was pinched, but in the opmioq of members iust was not responsible 
f» i much or tins 

Dairying —Mr C H Tuckwell, of Wilmington, has piesented to th 
Branch a pure-bred Jersey bull for the use of the dairy farmers iq the dis- 
tuct A hearty vote of thanks was acooided to Mr Tuckwell for his generous 
gift 

Small V Plump Grain —The Chairman initiated a aicussion on this sub¬ 
ject. He was greatly impressed with the results of Dr Cobb’s researches, as 
published m the June, lw8, Journal , and, while he admitted that good crop* 
had, under favourable conditions, been grown from shrivelled seed, he thought 
there could be no question byt that it was safest to sow plump grain Mem 
bars generally favoured plump, or at least medium-sieed, gram tor seed 
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lomwootfi Ptimmy 27. 

Pawns**—M«aar*. Narrawav (chair). E. J. and T. 6- Oj»»i Nictolla, Smith, 
Hew.*, Ch oc a cip ac, Mnndy, Vogel, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visi- 
tort* 

Moisture ik Manures, -Members wished to know whether moisture 
was allowed for in giving the analyses of bonedust. [The manure is tested 
jH»t as it goes, to the buyer, as this is the only fair way. If there is any loss 
of moisture by evaporation there will of course be leas weight, but no loss 
of phosphoric acid.—E d.] 

Bitter Pit.-— Considerable discussion took place on the question of bitter 

S it in apples, Mr. E. J. Oinn reading paper read at Forest Range by Mr. G 
lonks some time ago. Various and contradictory suggestions were made by 
members as to the cause of the disease, and illustrations were given that 
appeared to indicate that it was due to some other cause than that usually 
suggested, vie., excessive vigour of growth and damp ground. The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary mentioned that some ‘‘Anne Elizabeth” apples on soil that this year 
was tar moister than usual were freer from bitter pit than in former year-. 
Members, however, had noticed that usually the largest apples were 'affected, 
the smaller fruits escaping damage. Members were of opinion that, what¬ 
ever the cause of the trouble waR, tne fruit was affected quite a tortnight before 
it showed on the surface, and would develop on stored fruit apparently quite 
free when picked. 

Exhibits. A large number of exhibits, comprising fourteen varieties of 
apples, four of pears, and one plum, weie tabled. A few fruits weie brought 
in fdr identification. Apple peelers and corers were shown at work, and dis¬ 
cussion took place on the merits of the different machines. 


Dowllnffvllle, February 24. 

Present "Messrs. Montgomery (chair), Mason, Phelps, Crowell, and 
Lock (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Rust-besistant Wheats. —Considerable discussion on this subject (took 
place, and the following varieties a ere mentioned aB having escaped damage 
by rust, viz.:—Silver King, Marshall’s No. 3, Carmichael’s Eclipse, Gamma, 
Smart’s Pioneer, Ward’s Improved, and Neumann’s Early. 


Nantawarra« February 29. 

Present Messrs. Dixon (chair), Sleep, J. W. and W. J. Dali, Herbert, 
Belling, Greenshields, R. and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Maize.- Mr. J. W. Dali advocated growing maize for summer fodder. 
He thought under ordinary conditions it would thrive here. Mr. Gieenshields 
agreed. He experienced no difficulty in growing maize in 'this district. 

Black Rust. Mr. Sleep stated that he had suffered more or less from 
the effects of black rust ever since he had been farming. He had found 
the early sown always more affected than the latier crops, and with this 
other members agreed. Members were satisfied that pickling with blues tone 
was not a preventive of black rust, and wished to know whether any treat¬ 
ment of the seed would be effective. [Mr. D. McAlpine, Vegetable Patholo¬ 
gist, Melbourne, states that pickling the seed for five minutes in a solution 
of 1 lb. formalin in 40 gallons of water will prevent this disease.—E d.] 

Taksatx. —Mr. Greenshields stated that a crop of wheat on fallow land 
was last year badly affected by takeall. He wished to know whether 10 
would be advisable to sow* the same land to wheat this year. Members did 
not think so, and advised putting in a crop of oats. Mr. Greenshields 
thought he would do so, and sow stripe of oaU and wheat alternately, ami 
watch results. The Chairman and Hon. Secretary had noticed that takeall 
spread rapidly in a wet spring, especially when Tain is followed by muggy wea- 
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Hartleyi February 26. 

PitMWra- Messrs. Brook (chair), Jaensch, Berniers, hteuton, WundersitE. 
Kutser, Stein, and l<ry (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Whwt Samples. —Mr. J. Jaensch tabled samples of Petatz Surprise, 
Purple Straw, and Ranjit wheat. The latter was a very nice grain, long 
and heavy, weighing 66fih. to the bushel. The crop averaged 25 Diishels per 
acre. Mr. Stein tabled Tuscan and Marshall’s No. 3 wheats. The latter has 
not been grown extensively in this district, but members intend to try it, an 
it promises to suit the locality. The Chairman showed plants of Majestio 
and Purple Straw wheat which had giown since the November rains. The 
heads of the former were filling splendidly, and the plant was practically 
free from rust, while the Purple Btraw was badly affected. 


Naracoorte, February 12. 

Present Messrs. Forstei (chair), Attiwill, Caldwell, McLay, Malone, 
Williams, and Cotton. 

Hsrvest. Discussion on hni\'est icturns toolf place. Considerable dam¬ 
age bv lust was mentioned. Gallant wheat was voiy stiongly recommended by 
Mr. DnffieUl as a good yielder and practically rust-proof 

Brands Act. The paper of Mr. Thomas Redman on the Brands Act, read 
at the meeting ot the Kingston Branch Agricultural Bureau on December 
•5, was taken into consideration. The Chairman generally approved of tlie 
paper He stiongly favoured some means oi checking travelling sheep as 
they w r ent along, and he believed the waybill, safeguarded bv stringent pen 
alties if not filled up as required, as being the bo^t. Clauses 26 and 27 of the 
old Act, as since repealed, quoted bv Mi. Redman, seemed to be the remedy, 
and he strongly advocated an amendment of the Act in that direction. There 
was a good (leal of sheepstealing carried on in the district, and the only,way 
to trace them was by a waybill. Theie should be a drastic amendment of the 
law m the position of branding. The Branding Act provided for branding 
on the ribs and shoulder These positions were the most valuable pait of the 
hide, and provision should be made for branding on the least important posi¬ 
tions. Provison should be made for smaller brands. The 3-in. regulation 
size was too large. Mr. A. Attiwill was in sympathy with a great deal of 
Mr. Redman’s papei. There had always been a good deal ot sheepstealing 
going op m the district, but it was very difficult to trace it. It was lesolved 
that this Branch generally concurs with the paper read by Mi. Redman at 
the Kingston Branch Agricultural Bureau on December 5 in reference to th*$ 
Brands Act, and that they are strongly of opinion that the clauses m the 
Brands Act 111 of 1878 re waybill for travelling stock, repealed, should be 
lo-enacted by Parliament 


Port Elliot* February 20. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Welch, Brown, Pannel, Gosden, W, 
E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Industry. The Chairman read article from Registei on this 
subject, and considerable discussion ensued. 


Watervale, February 20. 

Present —Messrs. C. A. Sobels ('chair), E. E. Sobels, Soovell, Ward, 
Beck. Holder, Hunter, Treloar, Croft, Ashton, Smith, Solly, Perrin, and 
Gastine (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed nine meetings 
held, with good average attendance. Three papers had been read and dis¬ 
cussed. A vote of thanks was accorded to the retiring officers, who were re¬ 
elected. 
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Bute, February 29. 

PunfiiKt—Messrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H. Scbroeter, Stevens, Barnes, 
Hamdorf, Commons, and Masters (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rust-resistant Whsats. —Discussion on this subject took place, the 
varieties most in favour being Gluyas and Marshall’s No. 3. For bay Mar¬ 
shall’s Hybrid is regarded as a good variety. Members state that little else 
than rust-resisting wheats are grown m this locality now, farmers considering 
it unwise to run an unnecessary risk of loss from rust. 

Farm Motors. —Messrs. Geo. Wills Co. forwarded particulars of cost 
and capacity for work of the Ivel agricultural motors. Members were sur¬ 
prised to note the low cost per acre for the work done, and the light weight 
of the 14 horsepower motor, and thought that if the first cost of the motors 
could be appreciably reduced there would be a great future before them. 

Fruitgrowing.—M r. Commons tabled splendid samples oi grapes grown 
by himself^ and stated that his orchard was doing splendidly, a large quan¬ 
tity of fruit having been disposed of this season. 


Quorn, February 27. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chan), Cook, Smith, Howe, McColl, Brew¬ 
ster, Toll, Patten, Noll, and Walker (Hon. Sec ). 

Lucerne.— Specimens of grapes, maize, and lucerne were tabled, and 
some discussion on lucorno took plaoe. Mr. Cook found a small plot of lucerne 
especially valuable for his fowls during the summer. turkeys also were very 
fond of lucerne. To get the best results watering wee necessary, and he 
strongly advised members to grow small areas. The Hon. Secretary sowed 
seed in October, and, with the aid of water, had already made four cut* 

Fertilisers in Dry Areas -Mr McColl initiated a discussion on tho use 
of fertilisers in this district. It was necessary to exercise discretion in their 
use, as without sufficient moisture to cause the wheat to start he found the 
seed more likely to malt than if sown without manure Last year’s experience 
justified the use of these fertilisers The poition of his crop that was 
manured gave a greater profit per acio than the poition unmanurod, besides 
which he was sure of more grass on the manured land In w otter seasons the 
manures w’ould pay better still He would not advise the general use of 
manures in the Far North, but in the ranges it would probably pay. Every 
one, however, would need to experiment for himself. 


W!orchard, February 27. 

Present —Messrs. Toop (chaitO, Kitto. Kupke, Eeiohstein, O’Loughlin, 
Kirkland, MoDougall, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Mr. Scriven forwarded a short paper on the management of 
poultry on tho farm. To get over the lack of green feed during the summer 
he advised soaking chaffed green hay in boiling water and mixing it with the 
morning feed. He was afraid it was impossible to entirely get rid of tick, as 
the stables and sheds were almost sure to be infested, but by burning the old 
fowlbouses and erecting new ones with the perches swung on fine wire the 
fowls would not be much troubled. A corner should be made dark and also 
crow proof for the hens to lay in. 

Show.—-I t was decided to hold a show of products of the district under 
the auspices of the Branch. 


Cherry Qardens, March 8. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair) J. Lewis, HickB, Broadbent, Burpee, 
and Ricks (Hon. See.). 

Codlin Moth. —Several members reported that this insect Hid not appear 
to be so plentiful this year, even in unsprayed gardenh, and thought some 
parasite was keeping them in check. 
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Eudunda, February 29. 

t Present —Messrs. J. von feortouch (chair), Sohiller, Waltei, Schwarz, 

Kluske, and one visitor. t 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Walter tabled sample of Theis wheat, with 
which he was well pleased ; also Gamma wheat, which he strongly recommended 
for cultivation in this district. He sowed 53 ft), of seed on 1| acres, and har¬ 
vested 344 bushels, the plant being quite free from rust. 

Summer Fodder. —Mr. Kluske tabled sample of amber cane from t*he 
Bureau experimental plot. The crop was 5 ft. in height, the stems rather thin, 
but, on the whole, growth was satisfactory. Stock preferred it to Johnson 
grass. 


Port Plrle, February 27. 

Present —Messrs. Wright (chair), Lawrie, Johns Jose, Teague, Morrish, 
Bell, Smith, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— Eleven meeting held, vith average attendance of 7.'i 
members ; four papers only load during the year. The Hon. Secretary strongly 
appealed to inembeis to attend more regularly, and to take more interest in 
the work of the Branch. He suggested the adoption of the practice of draw¬ 
ing up the programme of subjects tor discussion during the year. This was 
adopted, and a member made responsible for the main business of each meet¬ 
ing. It was also decided to look into the question of non-attendanoe of certain 
members. Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference at Gladstone, 
and expressed regret at tho apathy displayed by the Branches. 

Prolific Sheep. —Mr. Lawrie ropoited that from twelve Merino ewes ne 
had eighteen lambs. 


Koolunga, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Palmer, Jose, Buchanan, But¬ 
terfield, Atkinson, Burgess, Lawry, and Noack fflon. Sec.). 

Horsebreeding.- -Mr. G. J. Buchanan read from October, 1903, issue of 
The Journal of Agricvltuie paper bv Mr. W. Robertson, of Wilmington 
Branch. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Butcher thought that stock of 
all kinds would benefit from the improvement in pasture resulting from the 
use of fertilisers. For the farmer to make a sucoees of horsebreeding a stallion 
must be kept on the farm Mr. Burgess attributed the failure of stallions to 
get foals in many instances to the mares being worked directly after service. 
Mr. Lawry criticised adversely paper on “Horse-shoeing” in report of Lyndoch 
Branch, in February issue of The Journal. 


Gladstone, March 5. 

Present- Messrs. Brayley (chair), Rundle, Burton, Cook, McDonald and 
Wornum (Hon. Sec.). 

FruitgrowingD iscussion took place on reading of article from Jowr- 
nal of Agriculture on the selection and planting of fruit trees. 

Membership. —It was decided to strictly adhere in future to Rule 4 ot 
officers* conference re attendance of members. 


Golden Grove, March 3. 

Present —Messrs. Milne (chair), MoEwin, Maughan, Harper, Angove, 
Ross, Rawlings, N. J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. Bee.). 

Burbau Show. —Considerable discussion took place on Mr. Maughan’s 
suggestion to hold an annual show of products in connection with the Bureau. 
It was decided to hold a show next February, and a sub-committee was ap¬ 
pointed to make preliminary, enquiries on the subject. 
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Rhine Vitim, February 29. 

Present —Messrs, Hecker (chair), Lewis, Start, Mickan, and Vigar (Ron. 
Sec.). 

Manure* rob Dry District, —Mr. Lewis tabled specimens of crop grown 
on white drift sand in this locality. Some plants from the manured land were 
very good, while on the unmanured block the crop was not worth reaping. Mem¬ 
ber* considered the exhibits a striking illustration of the value of manure, 
though it was stated that a number of farmers in the district still refused to 
believe that the practice of manuring was profitable. Dicussion took place on 
results of expeiimentd carried out by the Hon. Secretary with various 
manures. Results are published in March issue of Journal. 


Arden Vale, February 29. 

Present—M essrs. Warren (chair), Pearce, Fricker, Starr, Willis, and 
Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Visit to Adelaide.— Mr. Willis reported on various matters of interest 
that had come under his notice during a trip to Adelaide. Information con¬ 
cerning Giuyas wheat, varieties of saltbush, harvesters, ploughs, etc , was 
obtained ana referred to. 

Harvest —Discussion on the late harvest took place, and it was agreed 
that the average for the Hundred of Yarrah was 4 bushels; Hundred Wyacca, 
3 bushels, and of hay, 15 cwt. per acre. 

Standard Bushed.— Members strongly condemned the practice of testing 
the weight of wheat by means of the small scales used by wheatbuyers. It 
was almost impossible, with the small measures used, to anive at the proper- 
weight, and it was not uncommon for different buyers to give different weights 
from tne one sample. It was resolved--“That the Council of Agriculture be 
requested to urge on the Government, as the custodian of correct weights and 
measures, that the present small scales should not be tolerated, and that a 
bushel measure should be adopted.” Members thought that if a bushel mea- 
•ure was too large and inconvenient a quarter-bushel measure would be a 
vast improvement on the absurdly small measures now used. The action of 
the Council in reference to proposed tests of the value of bleached wheat met 
with approval. 

Saltbush. —Mr. Fricker reported on the various saltbushes growing on 
the plains, and also on the annual saltbush which had spread rapidly during 
the past five or six years in the hilly country. 


Mount Bryan Bast, March 5. 

Present —Messrs. T. Wilks (chair), Teddy, Honan, Pohlner, Dunstan, J. 
and K. S. Wilks (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Poisonous Plants. —Discussion took place on various plants reputed to 
be poisonous to stock. Members consider the Darling pea (Swainsonia) very 
injurious when in pod. 

Sunflowers. —Mr. Pohlner wished to know whether a crop of sunflowers 
on fallow would be beneficial or otherwise to the wheat crop. [Only practical 
teats will determine this. Probably the moisture taken out of the ground by 
the crop of sunflowers would lessen the prospects of the wheat crop —Ed.J 


Mount Remarkable, February 25. 

PifKSENT—Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Foot, Giles, Morrell, T. 
P. and G. P. Yates, McIntosh, Karger, and (TConhell (Hon. Sec.). 

Weeds.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Several 
members thought more active measures should be taken to enforce the law. 
Some found fault with the District Council for its inaction, while other mem¬ 
bers condemned the Act as faulty. 
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Wandearah, February 29. 


Present— Messrs. Robertson (chair). Fuller, Dick, W. and R. Robents, 
Stanley, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Motors for Farm Work —A lengthy discussion on the capabilities of th 9 
Ivel farm motor took plaoe. Members thought the machine would be of 
at use on the farm, but regarded the price as prohibitive to farmers in this 


great us 
district. 


Manures. —A short discussion took place on the quantity of manure per 
acre most profitable to use in this district, but no definite conclusion was 
arrived at. Other matters of local interest were discussed. 


lnkerman, March I. 

Prebent —Messrs. C. H. Daniel (chair), Board, Kennedy, Loniman, and 
C. E. Daniel (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Kennedy 1 ©ported that lii.s bull, which hod been 
lent to a neighbour, showed signs of impaction soon alter he biought it home, 
and was now bad. Several other members ropoited cattle in the dialrict to 
be suffering from this complaint, notwithstanding the xnesenc© of green feed 
in the paddocks throughout the summer. Mr. Board had lost several valuable 
ewes from what appeared to he the same trouble. The flock was running in a 
stubble paddock, nut on being removed to a gmss paddock no nioie losses 
occurred. 


Virginia, February 28. 

Present— Messis. Hatcher, Tayloi, Nash, White, Huxtable, Pavy, Strem- 
pel, Thompson, Odgers, and H.van (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. -Mr. Odgers read a paper on this ubject, which was well dis¬ 
cussed. 


Davenport, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, Holdsworth Leck.v, Ro¬ 
berts, Hodshon, McDonald, Tickle, Welby, and Pybus. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. J. E. Lucky was elected Hon. Secretary, rice Mr. 
Pybus, who resigned. 

Gardening for Amateurs. -Mr. W. Hodshon read the following paper on 
this subject:—His remarks applied mainly to this district, where frosts occur 
from May until August. Only the most hardy or quickly maturing varieties 
should be grown out of doors during those months, until latter end of Septem¬ 
ber and October, when the soil is warm. If the ground m turned up and left 
rough during the winter, it- is then, by being open to the heat of the sun, in 
condition much earlier for receiving the seed than if freshly dug up. By ob¬ 
serving the following directions, as near our climate will permit, success 
may be assured. First of 'all prepare the seedbeds carefully, and have the 
seeds on hand ready to plant as soon as the weather is fight and the soil 
warm enough. Often seeds de».ay in ccfid and wet soil. To secure germina¬ 
tion, moisture, ^ieat, and a certain amount of air are necessary A seed may 
retain its vitality for years, while, after germination has once commenced, a 
check of a day in the process may be fatal. It is just at this time—-between 
the commencement of germination and the formation of the first true loaves— 
that it needs the aid of the gardener to secure favourable conditions. 1st. A 
proper degree of moisture, without being soaked with water. 2ml. A proper 
degree of neat, secured by sowing the seeds when the temperature of the soil 
is most favourable, and this for each variety may be learned irom a careful 
study of the following hints and the experience of the most successful gar¬ 
deners in our district. 3rd. Covering' the seeds properly. 4th. Such a condi¬ 
tion of the soil that the ascending stein can easily penetrate it, and the young 
roots speedily find suitable food. These points must be remembered when 
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you are about to plant seeds. When tne seedlings appear, every weed should 
be removed, and the crust which forms after each rain should be broken up, 
and the ground stirred as soon as it is dry enough to permit. The more fre¬ 
quently this is done, the quicker the plants grow. Founds are wasted annu¬ 
ally in Australia by people planting seeds, and afterwards leaving them to 


chance growing. The 


who have not patienoe to care tor seeds after 


ashes. The best is stable and hen manure mixed. Use this liberally, 
8 or 4 in. thick all over the ground, not in small spaces, as is usually done 
when making hills tor pumpkins and melons. It is very noticeable in any 
season, especially a dry one, how much better the crops grow where this is 
applied than where other fertilisers were sown. The sou retains the moisture, 
and trora the start the plants grow quickly, and soon cover the ground and 
shade it before hot weather sets in. Hen manure is the beat and least expen¬ 
sive ; it is always ready to be gathered, as almost every one who gardens keeps 
some poultry. Fully nine-tenths of the failure of seeds to grow iB caused by 
careless o»* improper planting. The first essential step towards securing a 
good crop is to procure good seeds; but the next step—which is of equal im¬ 
portance—is to know just how to plant them. Many people think it is suffi¬ 
cient if the seeds are put in the ground, and that if they fail to grow it was 
the fault of the seeds. One of the most important things is m preparing 
your seedbeds. The ground should be thoroughly broken up, mixing plenty 
of well decomposed manure with it. It should be made quite fine. For the 
small seeds it is much better tot go to a little extra trouble, and sift it through 
a half-inch sieve. Never work the soil when wet, for it then becomes hard, 
and if the seed is planted when in this state a crust will form over it and 
prevent the tender seedlings from coming through. The depth to which seeds 
are planted depends upon their Bise. Fine flower seeds should be planted very 
shallow, not more than one-eighth to a quarter inch deep. Cover seeds with 
a thin layer of cow manure, dried and sifted fine, and water after with a fine 
rose. Cabbage, turnip ? carrot, and seeds of this size should be planted about 
halt an inch deep, while beans, peas, and corn should be from two to three 
inches. After planting .the seeds, which should always be done in drills (even 
when sown in a small seedbed), it is necessary that the soil be pressed firmly 
down in order to bring the seeds in close contact with the moist soil. Tin's 
may be done with the hand, a piece of board, or back ol the spade. In Jus 
opinion the greatest failure in growing seeds is the drying of the soil after 


planting. The soil may be moist and the weather lavourabie ior a tew days 
after planting and just os the seeds are germinating, or perhaps above ground 
the soil gets dry. and the plants, being unprotected from the hot sun, are 
quiokly destroyed. For shading:- Bran saoks opened out and tacked to 
stakes over the bed a foot from the ground are equal to anything for this pur¬ 
pose. It is a protection on cold nights, and can be removed during dull wea¬ 
ther and as soon as Hie sun is off in the evening and replaced in the morning. 
Watering the seedbed constantly is the cause of seeds not growing. There aie 
people who water heavily every night, and allow the sun to dry soil and seeds 
all up next day. Remember also, watering plants as soon as the sun goes 
down with cold water scalds the tender plants when it comes m contact witli 
the stem on a level with the hot soil. Stand the water in the sun during the 
day, and water at about sunrise. The seedbed only requires sufficient moisture 
for them to germinate. Water with a very fine hose every second or third 
dav. and do not let the sun dry it.. A small garden well manured and caret! 
for will give larger returns and more pleavSiire than a large one only halt pre¬ 
pared and neglected after planting. A lengthy and interesting discussion 
ensued, a number of questions being answered by Mr. Hodshon. 


Waiter le, February 20. 

[SENT Messrs. Uowe (chair), Blizard, Vaugh 
[farrows, Jaeschke, and Green (Hon. Sec.). 


Ferry, Rodgers, 


Tuning the Muscat Vine,-— Discussion on this subject took place, 
al members had success m pruning the Muscat Gordo Blanco on the rod 


Several members had success m pruning the Muscat Gordb 
and spur system, but others reported failure 
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Mount Pleasant, March II. 

—Messrs. Phillis (chair). Giles. Godfree, Thomson, J. and P* 
Miller, Tapscott, Royal, and Yigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Red Rust.— Several members reported that varieties that escaped dam- 
age by rust three years ago, notably Blount's Lambrigg and Tuscan, weie 
badly affected this year. Some discussion on Marshall’s No. 3 wheat took 
Er aoe ‘ j ®°? ne members had purchased seed which developed into a white- 
strawed. wheat, others/ had grown a purple-strawed wheat under the name ot 
Marshalls No. 3; both appeared strongly resistant oi rust. Some discussion 
on the value ot rust-affected grain for feeding purposes took place. Soicrai 
members stated that they had used this wheat with good results It \\ as 
stated that many crops that promised tour bags per acre had been reduced to 
o bushels, and in some cases as low as 2 bushels. 


Port Broughton, February 25*. 

Present —Messrs. Harford (chair), Barclay, Pattingale, Dennis, Whit¬ 
taker, Button, Tonkin, and Dalbv (Hon. 8ec.), and seven visitors. 

Bathurst Burr. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to the prevalence 
of this weed throughout the district, and strongly advised membeis not only 
to destroy tho weed on their own properties, bill also to urge on the Districc 
Council the necessity for enforcing tho law generally. 


Onetree Hill, February 25 

Present— Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), G. Bowman, Hamit, Blake 
JFlower, Hogarth, liould, Smith, Thomas, and t’lucas (Hon. See ), and three 
visitors. 

“Time is Money.”— Mr. Barritt read a paper on “Time is Money : How 
to Save Both.” There were plenty of farmers who were hardworking, hard- 
living, and very careful of any money that came into their hands, and who would 
be very surprised it they were told that every day they were wasting money 
in many ways. He would try to point out how money can be lost on a farm. 
He had been to plenty of farms in this State, where the owners have pei- 
haps been living for twenty or thirty years, and what did he findt No gates, 
very often some brush pulled together, or the remains of an old winnower, 
with two or three barbed wires. Possibly on the aveiage two of those hav*» 
to be opened every day to get a cart or team through ; by the time it is cleared 
away and put in place again five minutes have been lost, which will make ten 
minutes each day, to say nothing of the-wear and tear of thle openers hands, 
otothes, and temper. Well, this ten minutes a day pans out to seven and a 
half days a year, and at 6s. a day represents £2 5s., or enough money to 
make at least five ‘good, strong, four-barred, ten-feet gates, which could be 
opened and shut in a few seconds, and whdeh if once a year are given a coat 
or gas tar, with ae much kerosine as if will take, will last a lletime, and be 
a great improvement to the appearance of the farm. Another w’ay where a lot 
of time is wasted is in working with old, wornout tools. People think it would 
be extravagant perhaps to put away an axe because it had got worn down 
thick, or a spade or shovdi that was worn a lot, but still just did, but really, 
when a tool gets past a certain point it is economy to either‘'send it to a sale, 
where you would always find some one fool enough to buy it, or else throw 
It away. Take two men fencing, give one the best of tools ana the other tho 
wornout things, such as he haa seen men working with at times. Hd 
believed the man with the former could do twice tho work that he could with 
the latter. Allowing, however, only one-quarter more, sec what happens in 
digging a mile of postholes in hard ground, at three yards apart, which would 
he about 586 pests. If A., with the good tools, did 40 holes a day, it would 
take him 144 days; but B., only doing 30 holes a day, would take 194 days, 
or a jjfiorrnrr of five days, which, at 6s. a day, equals 30s., which w r ould buy 
quite uidtibdk of spades, shovels, picks, and bars. There are also many other 
things Which if used save time. For instance, he found that in taking down a 
fence a tomahawk was the best - tool for wire-cutting. They could go along w ith 
the tomahawk in die hand and something to chop on in the other—the back 
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of an axe, for instance—after one blow the wire will always break, and a man 
could out all the knots out almost as fast as hie oould walk along. Some 
people used a file, and would think it awful to out wire with an edged tool like 
a tomahawk, but for any one doing much fencing it would pay him to buy a 
new one rather than do without, out an ola one ground to a short edge is 
best. Another great taring would be in the more liberal use of paint, not 
only on the farm implements that are made of wood, but on the farm build* 
ings and house. If a man spent 10s. on a pig and sold him m two ‘months, 
for £1 he would think he had done all right, but if he spent the 10s. on 
paint and on a very hot day sat in 'the shade and painted his wagon, drays, 
etc., and in other spare time painted his stable and house, he possibly would 
find in time that the 10s. spent on paint was quite as good an investment as 
the 10s. spent on the pig. It is much the cheapest way to buy the white 
lead, boiled oil, etc., and mix it themselves to whatever shade they wished. 
Considerable discussion ensued, especially oh the subject of gates, and it 
was decided that this be the subjeot for next meeting, members to bring rough 
sketches' and specifications for farm gates. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, March 19. 

Present Messrs. Hack (chair), Pasooe, Dowd, Hatherly, Makin, Kor- 
netzki, Lock, Mitchell, and Faul. 

Fodder Plants and Weeds.— Mr. Pascoe read a paper on this subject. 
He thought there were unbounded possibilities for South Australian stopk- 
raisers m the cultivation of fodder plants where the land can be irrigated, or 
where the water level is within reach of the roots. Other crops, such as 
rape, rye, holcus, and sorghum, can be grown in drier situations. Luperno, 
however, is the king of fodder plants. The difficulty with it in this district 
was the prevalence of frosts and Btrong, drying winds in spring. Around 
Adelaide, however, a number of landowners grow very heavy crops with the 
aid of irrigation. At Orroroo splendid lucerne was grown on land watered 
by the Pekina Creek. At the Hon. J. J. Duncan’s Gum Creak Station />( 10 
norea were under lucerne, and this did well without inigatiou. Paspalum 
dilatatum had been strongly recommended as a drought-resisting fodder 
plant, and might, perhaps, do here. Members would like to try this plant. 
[Paspalum dilatatum is a splendid fodder plant under favourable conditions. 
Our northern country is, however, far too ary, besides which it is a very ex¬ 
pensive plant to establish. It is mostly propagated by rooted pieoes of old 
plants, as seed is very unreliable.—E d.] 


Burra, March 11. 

Present - Messrs. McDonald (chair), Field. Goodridge, Arnold, Flower, 
Hawkes, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Poisonous Plant. —The Chairman tabled plant with small “reddish- 
pink.” pea-shaped flowers and long *eod pods, which was g alleged to be 
poisonous to sheep. [Plant is probably Lotus ‘Behriana, and is reputed to be 
poisonous to stock.— Ed.] 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Field stated that during past years ho had 
experimented with over thirty varieties of wheat, and of these he considered 
Marshall’s No. 3 and Purple Straw best suited to the district. Last year he 
sowed these varieties on 25-acre plots, applying one bushel of seed and 212 lb. 
super per acre. The whole averaged 331 bushels per acre, Marshall’s No. 3 
being 3 or 4 bushels per acre better than Purple Straw. The season gene¬ 
rally was very favourable in this district, and many farmers reaped 20 
bushels and more per acre with lighter dressings of super. 

Burning Stubble. —It was agreed that where the land was to be cropped 
two years in succession it was necessary to burn the stubble. Members would 
nofe however, regard such practice as “good farming.” They consider the 
stpttble should be graaed for at least one year. 

Manured Hat,—M ost members were of opinion that horses did better on 
bay grown on land manured with phosphates than on hay from unmanured 
land. 
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Port Elliot, March 19. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Green, Welch, Panncl, W. E. and \V. 
W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Fbbd bor Dairy Cattle. —The Chairman read paper irom report of 
Penola Branch on growing feed for dairy cattle, and a good discussion ensued. 
Members consider rape too strong tor uairy cows, tainting the milk Mr. 
Green advocated growing rape for green teed. .Last year lie cut his rvo three 
times, and then stripped it when it was about 3 ft. in height. 

Destroying Weeds. —Several members advised putting a little salt on 
the stumps when chopping up the plants of Sodom apple (Solnnum sodom- 
aeum). Others suggested arsenic, but it was teared that cattle would suffer, 
as they often chew these old stumps 


Wilmington. March 2. 

Present— Messrs. Robertson (chair), Bischot, A. and M Bauer, Lnufer- 
baoh, Broadbent, Lehmann, Zimmermann, Sullivan, and Payno (Hon. Sec ) 

Membership. —It was decided to communicate with all Branchos in ictei- 
enoe to changes in method of appointment ot members suggested hv tins 
Branch. Members recognise that each Branch may adopt a rule piouding 
for the retirement of one-third of the members annually, but what w ns de¬ 
sired was uniformity of action, and this could only bo obtained by the Coun¬ 
cil of Agiiculture making it a rule that all Branches should follow the corn so 
suggested. 

Work of Branch. —The Chairman pointed out what, in his opinion, the 
work of this and other Branches should include, and suggested various ways 
of keeping up the interest of the members in the work and making tin* Bureau 
of greater value to the State. Ho particularly urged the value ot poiiodical 
visits to farms and the adoption of the question box. It was decided to have 
a regular “question box night.’* 

Poultry. —Mr. Sullivan read an interesting paper on this subject. Ho 
recommended choosing a nice, well-drained slope for the yards^ which should 
not be too largo, and should be enclosed with 6-ft. wire-netting. As. littlo 
wood as possible should be used, galvanized iron being preferred for houses. 
He recommended making small houses on wheels, in order to be able to move 
them about. Nests can be made of kerosine tins cut lengthwise, and the 
straw must be renewed frequently. The water supply must be kept shaded 
and kept sweet. The vessels should be of wood or earthenware. He gave 
soft feed in the morning, with a little meat occasionally, and grain at night. 
To keep the houses free from vermin, sprinkle occasionally with Cooper’s 
sheep dip or Quibell’s disinfectant. The houses must be cleaned regularly. 
For preserving eggs he found one pound of water glass to five gallons of water 
as good as anything. As good alf-round birds he recommended the Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, and Orpingtons, and for table birds the Wyandotte*. A 
very interesting discussion ensued on the various points brought forward. 
Several members championed the Leghorn for egg production. 


Caltowle, March I. 

Present —Messrs. Hewett (chair?, Graham, Lehmann, Potter, Neate^ 
Jettner, and Royal. 

Gladstone Conference.- -Mr. Hewett reported at length on proceedings 
of Gladstone Conference, and strongly commented on the indifference shown 
bv the members of most of the Branches which should have been represented. 
He also keenly criticised the paper read by Mr. Hector on noxious weeds. 

Horses Eating Wheat. —Discussion took place on treatment of horses 
thtjfjhad eaten a quantity of wheat. A Melbourne paper was quoted as the 
authority for the statement that doses of one tablespoonful of carbonate of 
soda in one and a half pints of water, given as quickly as possible after the 
discovery is made that the animal has been eating wheat, had never foiled to 
rell^Ve Hie animal. 
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Orroroo, March 18. 


Present —Messrs. Moody (chair). Harding, W. and A. Robertson, Copley, 
Lilleorapp, Jamieson, and Tapsoott (Hon. See,). 


Daisy Cattle —Article by Mr. Thomson in November issue ot The Jour¬ 
nal of Agriculture on purebred versus crossbred cattle was read, and short 
discussion ensued. 


Rust-resistant Wheats.— Short discussion on this subject took place. 
Owing to this district being practically free from rust, members have little 
• experience of the qualities or these wheats. 


Standard Sample op Wheat. —Mr. W. Robertson read a paper on this 
subject. This matter had been frequently disouased, but they had not accom¬ 
plished much. At the abortive conference held in August, 1900, it was stated 
by the merchants that a double standard could not be adopted owing to the 
extra expense it would involve. He failed, however, to see where this ex¬ 
pense would come in. The present system was very unsatisfactory to the 
wheatgrower, and this had been brought forcibly under their notice during the 
past season. It was quite time the farmers combined and demanded a say in this 
matter. He would prefer the adoption of the American system, and have three 
grades, so that the farmers would be paid according to the quality of their 
wheat. Under the present system they were practically paid according to 
quality up to the standard. but got no consideration, for wheat over the stan¬ 
dard. The system of docking la. per bushel for each pound under the stan¬ 
dard was a very unfair one; id. per bushel should be quite sufficient. He 
hoped all Branches/ of the Bureau would take this matter up, and that they 
would be able to accomplish something before next harvest. 


Clare, February 26. 

Present —Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Carter, Knappstein, Martin, an 1 
Greenway (Hofl. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fruitgrowers’ Association. —Discussion took place on this subject, and 
it was decided to support the committee of the Fruitgrowers’ Association m 
their endeavour to make that body thoroughly representative of the fruit¬ 
growers of South Australia. A number oi members intimated their inten¬ 
tion of joining the Association, and endeavouring to induce other growers to 
do likewise. 

Complete Harvester. —Mr. Martin introduced discussion on this subject. 
He had used both stripper and harvester during the past season, and after 
careful consideration or the work done by Doth machines was of opinion that 
the complete harvester was immeasurably superior. The harvester was a 

? ;reater labour saver, besides doing first-class work. From 100 bags of grain 
rom the harvester he got only half a bag of screenings and practically no 
broken grains. From the stripper working alongside he nad 86 bags of grain, 
six bags of screenings, and a wagon load of “heads,” Another great advan¬ 
tage of the harvester was that it could be used earlier and later in the day 
than the stripper, and on days during whioh the stripper could not be workea. 
Considerable discussion ensued, and it was agreed by those members who had 
used the harvester that it was a great improvement on the stripper. It has 
been stated that the harvester loses more grain than the stripper, but this 
has not been the experience of members, since if the wind is properly regu¬ 
lated the loss from the harvester is much less than that caused by the heads 
and floorings produced by the stripper and winnower. The discussion raised 
by many as to the harvester distributing weed seeds is not worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The initial cost of the harvester is no more than that of the 
stripper and winnower. The horsepower necessary is about 30 per cent, 
more, but this is more than equalised by the smaller amount of labour re¬ 
quired. As regards the alleged intricacy of the harvester, this can be mas¬ 
tered by any map of ordinary intelligence. The ordinary stripper will not 
satisfactorily thrash tough, resistant wheats, whereas the harvester thrashes 
these tough wheats perfectly. 
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Naracoorte, April 2. 

Present- Messrs. Forstei (chair), Williams, Wardle, Gorton, Duffield. 
Buck, Caldwell, Coe, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.) and several visitors. 

Com in Moth.-- -Mr. Duffield read a paper on this subject, giving his ex¬ 
periences in combating the pest. He found it a mistake to remove the ban¬ 
dages as soon as the fruit was gathered, as on examining about twenty-five 
bandages on his trees in the beginning of August he caught some hundreds 
of moths. He considered spraying when the blossoms were on the trees effec¬ 
tive in dealing with the first brood, but the later broods were far more 
troublesome. Some discussion on the paper followed: also on treatment of 
vines to prevent oidium. 

Homestead Meeting. - This meeting was held at Mr. Duffield’e home¬ 
stead, and, after formal business wa-» concluded, members inspected the or¬ 
chard, which covers about seven acres of land. The trees were generally 
looking well, and the ciops generally had been satisfactory. The visitors, in- 
oluding a number of ladies, wejo niterwards entertained by Mr and Mrs. 
Duffield, and a very enjoyablo afternoon was spent. 


Mallala, March 71 

Present —Messrs. McCabe (chair), A. and H. B. Moody, Nevin, Loller, 
Churches, Jenkins, W. and S. Temby, Worden, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Stephenson initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, and strongly condemned the delay last season in fixing the standard. 
A serious wrong was done to the producer, as a very large quantity of wheat 
was bought under last year’s standard of 03 lb. per bushel, and then, within 
a day or two of Christmas, the standard for the season was fixed at 614 tt>. 
It did not require very much thought to see how unfair to the farmer and 
profitable to tno buyer this practice was. In his own case he had to sell wheat 
weighing 61 lb. at a deduction of 2d. per bushel under market price; yet 
within four days the standard was reduced 1J fb and he had no doubt his 
wheat was sold by the buyer under the lower standard at practically full 
rates. He had considered this question very caretailv, and could see no fnirer 
way than that advocated by Professor Lowrie a few years ago viz., the 
adoption of two fixed grades. If this wore done there would be some incen¬ 
tive to farmers to clean their wheat properly. Mr. H. B. Moody thought 
that until the whole system was changed there would be little chanoe of any 
alteration, as the wheatbuyers had the whip hand of the growers, who were 
not consulted in any way on this matter. He believed the best plan 
would be to adopt the system of auction sales of wheat, and moved—“That *thc 
method of fixing the standard bushel is very unsatisfactory, and we con¬ 
sider it advisable that the farmers should natronise the auction system in 
selling their wheat ” This was carried unanimously 


Sad die worth, March 18. 

Present —M*>ssrs. Fro^t (chair), Bengcr, Bee, J. H. and T Eckermann, 
Klau, Leeder, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments.- The Chairman and Hon. Secretary reported upon 
over fifty varieties grown this season, the larger number grown by Mr. Frost, 
who found Majestic, Field Marshal, Jonathan, Bobs, and Federation to be 
good. Members considered Dart’s Imperial one of the best wheats ever 

? ;rown but for its liability to take iust. It has been observed that wheats 
ree from rust two or more years ago were affected much more this season. 

Unpickled Seed Wheat.— It is recognised that pickling wheat with blue- 
stone not only retards its germination, but in the case of cracked grain stops 
its growth altogether, so that untreated seed comes up quicker and thickei 
than pickled. Mr. Banger’s experience last season confirms the above. Th** 
untreated seed yielded seven bags to the acre, while the piokled grain drilled 
alongside only averaged five bags. The variety was Marshall’s No. 3, and 
though heads with smut were noticed in November here and there, he failed 
to notice any smut when stripping, or even to smell it. 
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Skinless Bablkt.— Sample* of skinless barley and Algerian oats were 
tabled by Mr. Benger. who recommended this barley in place of Cape tor 
green feed, as ft yielded, very well. The oats were plump and fine; the 
return was 87 bushels per acre. 

Effect of Manuring. —Members reported that where manure is applied 
to the wheat crop the land appeared to he getting better year by year. This 
was especially noticeable on poorer soils 

H arrowing after Drilling. —This is praotised by many farmers, the 
wheelmarks on hilly land are covered, otherwise they are liable to wash out 
into deep ruts. Young weeds turned ap by the drill hoe?, which would pio- 
bably have started to grow again, are again pulled about and killed, those 
pressed down by horses’ feet while drilling especially. Harrowing is more 
important late in the season in checking weeds and leaving even surface. 


Rlchman’s Creek, February 29. 

Present- Messrs. Freebairn (chair^ h H. and J. H. Lehmann, Gebert, 
J. and J. S. MoSkimming, Knox, Roberts Wright, Nicholson, Mattner, 
Knauerhase, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. —Mr. A. Nicholson read a paper on this subject. The spread 
of rabbits in South Australia had been largely helped by thoughtless and 
thoughtful people. The former were those who introduced them to various 
parts of the North for amusement or sport; while the thoughtful people were 
those who, in the days when payment was made for rabbit scalps, carried the 
rabbits about and released them in pairs in favoured spots. In regard to 
theii destruction it would be nothing less than a farce for their District 
Council to prosecute landholders for neglecting to clear their land while the 
neighbouring Council takes no step& to carry out the law. Phosphorised pol¬ 
lard was the moat popular agent for destroying rabbits, but he was noc 
favourably impressed with its value in this locality, as by the time the country 
is bare enough for the rabbits to take readily to the baits the results will 
hardly be worth the trouble. Besides this, there was considerable danger of 
loss of stock from the poison. Where the country is clear and the rabbits in 
burrows digging them out will dispose of them fairly easily. Some people 
flooded the burrows to drown or drive the rabbits away but it was quicker in 
the long run to dig them out. He found it a good plan to encourage the 
ants about the burrows. Whenever a rabbit is destroyed drag it near the 
hole and leave it. The ants will soon swarm about it, and he found that rab¬ 
bits and ants did not live peacefully together Last year they had very few 
rabbits, but he thought they must have increased 200-fold, as they were ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. It was a great pity that unstocked land that would 
after the splendid summer rains have been a wavingfield of spear grass shoutd 
be as bare of feed as a road owing to the rabbits The Chairman agreed that 
digging out was the best, but other members advocated laying phosphorised 
pollard about the holes. Care was, however, necessary in the mixing, other¬ 
wise it might fire, Mr. F. H. Lehmann dissolved the phosphorus in bisul¬ 
phide of oarbon, and as no lumps at all were left, the danger from fire a as 
greatly reduced. 


Balaklava, March 10. 

Present —Messrs. Reid (chair). Baker. Anderson. Burden, Hams, 
Neville, Smith, Tiller, Thomas, and Black (Hon. Sec), and one visitor. 

Wheat at Abelaidb Show.— The Chairman stated that all three prises 
offered for wheats grown by members of the Agricultural Bureau were won by 
the Lipeon Branch. The competition was poor, the winning lots were un¬ 
named, and personally he did not consider the sample a good one. 

WsaM.--Mr. P. Anderson read a paper on this subject. Weeds he 
would describe as u s eless or objectionable plants, and they were too numerous 
to attempt to enumerate, nor was it worth referring to the many weeds that 
had nourished in past years. What concerned them most was how to dea 1 
with the weeds which were troubling them now. Many of the worst of these 
weeds were originally introduced as gwrden plants, others hsil been distri- 
bated in imported seeds, hay, etc., and every year they seemed to be adding 
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n*w names to the already long list of weeds. The rapid spread of many of 
these weeds was doubtless due to tho seeds being blown by the winds, but 
sheep were by no means a small agent in this work. Some or these plants are 
easily kept under control by cultivation; otliors do not seem affected in this 
way. When land is left out to pasture, these objectionable plants, not being 
eaten by stock, seed freely, and if not taken in time quickly add to the 
difficulty of extermination. Where weeds are spread over large areas their 
destruction will be a matter of considerable difficulty, and individual effort 
would be of littlo avail. If the Noxious Weeds Act were strictly enforced by 
the District Councils, and bona fide efforts made by the landholders to clear 
the adjoining district roads, he believed it would have a marked effect in 
preventing the spread of many of the worst weeds they had to contend with. 
Then they could also do much to prevent newly introduced weeds obtaining a 
hold if they would all make a practioc ot dealing promptly with any new 
wood that makes its appearance in their neighbourhood. Members are of 
opinion that the Noxious Weeds Act should be amended so that its provisions 
could be enforced without unnecessary expense. 


Petlna Well, February 27. 

Present- -Messrs. W. Penna (chair) R. Penna, Fiddaman, Johnson, and 
five visitors. 

Whkatukowinu. Various questions connected with Heeding operations 
were, discussed. Mr. Giles did not consider it advisable to sow just now, 
the rains have come too early and were not likely to < out ill ue, with the result 
that the seed would probably malt. Ho would prefer to wait until the en 1 
of March or beginning of April. Home favoured ploughing in the wood, but 
they required an attachment to tho plough to level the ground. Three 
inches wtu> considered deep enough to plough scrub lands in this districr. 
The solid mouldboaid was considered best for sandy land, and tho prong 
mouldboard in stiff soil. Ploughing in Need on inllow land was favoured. Jn 
regard to pickling seed, some membeis would w>w clean seed m dry land 
witliout pickling. Home members use 8 oz. blues tone to tho bushel of seed 
Various methods of pickling were discussed, members being divided in their 
opiuions. 

Saltbush and Buckbush. TIlci cultivation of saltbush was discussed 
Mr. Giles did not think it would pay farmers to devote any attention to this 
matter, but others though it would be worth trying. The question of how 
to make use of buckbush was raised, and it was suggested that it could bo cu» 
when young and stacked for use in times ol scarcity 

Ovrs and Baulky. -Oats are not grown much hCro, though Cape oats 
wilt do well. English barJoy was also considered worthy of a trial, especi* 
ally on pld land as a change trom wheat. 

Cittinu Mawlkk Bhootb, Membus considered it made no mateiml 
difference in the aftergrowth when mallee shoots were cut, and they advised 
doing the work when burning stubble. 


Klngrscote, March 14. 

Present - -Messrs. Turner (chair), P. T. and 0. J. Bell, Garter, Melville, 
Neave, Ayliffe, Wright, Nash, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Earmarks on Shrbi\ Some discussion on the registration of earmarks 
took plaoe, smd a motion favouring the practice was carried, most of the 
members being, of opinion that two or more notches should bo provided for. 

PAsrALUM'DiLATATUM. Mr. Ayliffe reported having grown this grass for 
several vears in the Mount Ixifty Ranges, and found it an excellent fodder, 
doing well when once established, even on^dry land. He had several hun¬ 
dreds of roots growing on his farm, and they wore doing well. Mr. Cool- 
invited members to inspect bis plot of this grass. It was doing wrtl» on dry 
limestone soil. He found seeds very irregular in germinating, and advised 
buying roots in preference. , 
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Lonarwoodi March 26. 

Fmmkt -Hows. W. Nioboll* (chair), J. Nicholl*, K. J. and T G. Own, 
Narraway, |Handy, Smith, Vogle, Hemer, Ohaeaeman, and Hughes (Hou. 
Sac,), ana nine waiter*. 

Strawberry Bam/*.* Mr. Oheeseman tabled grub very similar to but 
smaller than the grub of the cockchafer beetle. These were very numerous 
amongst his strawberry plants, eating the roots, and causing the plants to 
die. TThis is probably the grub of the strawberry beetle. Owing to the fact 
that it works underground it is very difficult to deal with, and we know of 
no practicable method that has been adopted. The perfect beetles also do a 
considerable amount of damage above ground, but these can at least be 
chocked by spraying the plants. -Kn.J 

Fa hit Samples. -Five varieties ot keeping apples, two late pears, and 
one of plume were exhibited. Some discussion took place on the iruit show 
to be held in the looal hall on April 2. 

Fruit and Vkgktablb Protection Act. —The proposed new Bill dealing 
with this matter was discussed, and a number of the clauses warmly criti¬ 
cised. It was decided to invite Mr. Quinn to attend a meeting on May 28 
to discuss various clauses with local growers. 


Clarendon, March 21. 

Phkhkni Messrs. Payne (chair), Morphett, Phelps, Piggott, Brook* 
Dunmill, Hilton, and Wright (Hon. Roc.). 

Fecit and Vegetable Protbction Act. -It was derided to invite Cherry 
Gardens Branch to co-operate in holding meeting to discuss proposed ncu 
Bill dealing with the control of fruit posts 

Utilisation op Gilly Land. Mr. T. B. Brooks read a papei on tin* 
subject. For many years potatoes have been the main pioducc oi the rich 

O " f land during spring and autumn in this distend, a little bat ley or other 
or also being grown. Potatoes, at prices ruling lately, have not been 
profitable, and they required to turn their attention to some other crop. 
Mangolds under ordinary circumstances will yield heavily if planted about 
tlie end oi July. Maize, kale, and rape should also be grown, tor feeding to 
cow* and other stock. Where mangolds are grown they can be removed in 
April and stored, and the land sown to barley and oats for green feed. Lu¬ 
cerne will do well in these gulliew without irrigation, but requires light treat¬ 
ment the first year to get it properly established. 1) the lucerne plot i 
sown with barley m March, ana given a good top-dr<*wsiiig of stable manure, 
green feed for winter use will be obtained, and a good crop ot lucerne secured 
tliroughcut the summer. Members generally agreed with Mr. Brooks. 
Potatoes at £2 per ton are considered unprofitable. 


Stansbury, March 18. 

Present.— Messrs. Anderaoh (chair), Rherriff, Faulkner, Jones, H. C 
and G Pitt, and Cornish (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Muting. Messrs. J. Rherriff and P. Cornish were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. The Hon. Secretary 
read resolutions of officers’ conference, and suggested their adoption as rules 
tor carrying on the work of the Branch. Rome discussion ensued, but ao 
decision is recorded. 


Mount Compass, March 12. 

pRKimwT Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Slater, Jenkins, Hutton, Peters, 
M eh inlay, Rweetman, and Good (Hon. Sec.). 

Pasturm. —A general discussion took plaoe on result* obtained by diffe¬ 
rent members with various pasture grasses. 
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Petersburg, march 5. 

Present- Messrs. Bottrill (chair) Oadzow, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Poison Weed.- -.The Hon. Secretary reported that a number of cows hod 
died suddenly near Yongala, and their deaths were attributed to poisoning 
caused by a weed growing in the paddock in which they were grassing A 
sample of this weed was tabled, and was considered to be identical with the 
plant illustrated on page 400 of February issue of The Journal (Lotus aus¬ 
tralis). This being the first meeting since August, 1903, various matters *>t 
formal nature were dealt with. [We trust that this means that Petersbuig 
_Branch intends to improve on last year’s record.- En.J 


Morphett Vale, march 15. 

Present —Messrs. Bain (chair), Christie, Hutoliison, Holly, Goldsmith, 
Pocock, Jones, McLeod, Forsyth, Deplcdge, nnd Anderson (Hon. See.). 

Discussions Mr Forsyth lead -.elected article on aclling piodutv m 
the dearest market, and recommending the feeding of orops on fhe farm and 
the sale of the stock, instead of selling the grain or hay at low prioes. He also 
read clipping on lessons from the drought. Mr. Bain tabled Inigo, uploading 
weed, new td the locality, which might possibly become a nuisance He also 
leferred to the idea held by some fanners that wheat degenerated to drake, 
which most of the members ridiculed. 


Utera Plains. February 27. 

Present- Messrs R Deer (chair), ,T. Deer, J. Deer, jnn., A brook, R. .1 
and H. West, Barritt, Guidoia, Hornhnidt, Hrtll, B. R and \. R Ramscx 
(Hon. Bee.), and six visitors. 

Horses Mr. T Willett (a visiioi) road a paper oh bleeding and man¬ 
agement of horses. He strongly advocated purebred horses on the farm, and 
took exception to the crossing of blood homes with draught mart's, ami the 
rexerse cross He thought that foi the farmer the Suffolk Punch hoise would 
be the moat useful. They were smaller than the Clydesdale, but strong 
active, and quite heavy enough. The heavy farm horse was t-op slow ; n lightei 
team would do more xvork in the long run. In carting ho had often noticed 
that the shatters had very short back chains, causing the points of the shall 
to raise very high With several horses in front pulling on the points of the 
shafts there is a strop* downward pull on the shatters. With tlio shafts 
lower it would be Jess strain on the horses, and the leaders would pull bettei 
Borne horses will pull well in double harness but not in single, others just the 
reverse. A great deal depends upon the training they get. He thought jib¬ 
bing was mainly due either to fean or to the horse being chilled, and undet 
such circumstances whipping would do no good. The beet treatment would 
be to take the horse out or the vehicle and lead him around fc until he was 
warm, then harness him up again. Nothing was more annoying than to 
liave a horse break the bridle pulling back. * This could be prevented in the 
breaking-in process. Tie the horse up to a short poet with rope instead of 
bridle, and if he ie inclined to pull back, let him try until hie finds that he 
only punishes himself. He will quickly realise that he is beaten, and will 
not be likely to try the experiment again when in harness. In feeding horses 
he considered better results would be obtained by giving a little feed often 
instead of large feeds at long intervals. Jt certainly is more troublesome to 
feed the horse eight times a day, but the horse will appreciate his food bettei 
and do justice to it. Something was needed to save the terrible jarring to 
the feet that resulted from travelling with irpn shoes on metalled roads; 
possibly a little leather or rubber under the shoe would be air improvement 
For horses that were not much on metalled roads R was better to leave they* 
unshod as much as possible. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE F.A.Q. SAMPLE, 1903-4, WITH 
THE MARCH, 1904, SHOW PRIZE WHEAT. 

By Author J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

In our Juik issue of last year I had occasion to review a pamphlet on 
seed wheat by Dr. N. A. Cobb, of New South Wales. I pointed out at the 
turn* that by a series of care hilly conducted experiments lie had succeeded 
in mcning that great advantages accrue from sowing only large, plump, 
well-developed grams; that the removal of small, ill-developed gram resulted 
m more even germination, healthier plants, and, finally, heavier yields. J 
have no intention to-day of commenting any further on this important question, 
although it may not be out of place to add that there are at pie^ent 
eflectiic graders on the market, and that it is to be hoped that some farmers 
will take advantage of them during the present season. I have referred +n 
Dr. Cobh’s pamphlet solely because of the systematic method of grading 
which he had adopted, and which I have had occasion to follow in connection 
with another line of work. With the true scientific spirit that characterises 
all his v ork, Dr. Cobb recognised at the outset that to speak more or less 
vaguely Qf “large” and “small’* grain must necessarily lead to cohfusion, 
besides failing to bring home to those most concerned the lessons his experi- 
(wop Imd taught him. Every wheatgrowor knows that the dimensions ol 
wheat grains vary not only with seasons and varieties, but even in the same 
ear. When Dr. Cobb started his work no reoognised standard* defining accu¬ 
rately these different grades were then in <hxistetice, and, with a view to 
clearing awav any possible misconceptions, he proceeded therefore to estab¬ 
lish them. After a series of carefully eonductod measurements he adopted 
finally six grades, based mainly on the breadth of the various grains. These 
grades he called respectively 325, 300, 275, 250, 225, and 200, the figures 
representing in millimetres the distances between the wires of a series of 
sieves in which the grains were oaught, and consequently the breadth of 
the grains themselves. One millimetre is roughly equivalent to l-25th of an 
inch; so that grade 325 would include grains the breadth of which equalled 
31 millimetres, or, roughly. 18-lOOths of an inch; grade 250, gram*the breadth 
of which equalled 2| millimetres, or, roughly* lu-lOOths of an indh; and ao 
on for other grades. 

I wished to set out definitely, by way of a permanent record, what was 
the actual condition of the f.a.q. sample on which all our wheat is soldi 
purposing, moreover, to continue this work from year to year, with a view 
to accumulating evidence which might serve to illustrate tho influence of 
season and methods on our main agricultural produce. It occurred to me, 
further, that if aide by side with the f.a^q. sample could be set a sample of 
wheat of the season, adjudged by experts to be of the very highest quality, 
interesting information might be derived from the comparison. In this con¬ 
nection I have thought that I could not do Setter than have recourse to 
the prise wheat at the March Show of the lloval Agricultural Society, a fie 
purport of this paper is therefore mainly a comparison of theme two samples, 
based on Dr. Cobb's systematic method of grading. 
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In Dr. Oobb’s view, therefore, the prize wheat comes somewhere between 
a ftrsixaasa and medium sample, whilst the f .a.q. sample is very little bettet 
than a bad sample. It may, of course, be objected that Dr. Cobb was not 
dealing with wheat from the point of view of the dealer or the miller, but 
from tne point of view of the sower. This objection, however, is hardly valid. 
Ultimately the wheat of greatest intrinsic value is the one which nearest 
approaches the condition m which it is put through the mill, and it cannot 
reach this condition except it pass first through sieves and cleaning machi¬ 
nery, which have the effect of removing impurities, light and small grains ; 
ana 1 take it, therefore, that from the point of view of condition alone a 
perfect seed wheat is the nearest approach to a perfect miller’s wheat. It 
may, however, be urged with greater force that perhaps in fixing the stand¬ 
ards quoted in Table II. Dr. Cobb has not sufficiently taken into account the 
existence of varieties with naturally small, but dense, grains. Hie standards 
refer in the main to purple straws. The prize wheat, on the other hand, 
which was an undeniably fine sample of Petatz Surprise, grades out to only 
64,71 per cent, of the higher grades, against 94.60 per cent., shown by Dr. 
Cobb’s first-class sample of Purple Straw. It seems probable, therefore, that, 
in judging of the value of the sample from such data a certain amount ol 
latitude must be left for the varying development of different varieties, 
for, as a sample of seed wheat ot the special variety which it represented, if 
is difficult to imagine that tho prize wlieat oould have to any extent Ixxm 
improved upon. 

Review of the Standabd Sample Question. 

Whatever other points of detail may be brought to light by a closer 
examination of the two samples, there can be little doubt that in the Mar-^i 
Show prize wheat and the f.a.q. sample, as hitherto dealt with, wo have 
before us in graphic illustration on the one hand a first-class sample, an 1 
on the other one of unquestionably poor quality; and, unfortunately, tho 
faulty sample is assumed to be representative of the bulk of tho South Austra 
lian wheat that is exported. The dirty condition in which our wheat is put 
on the market has m the past frequently been the subject of bitter con¬ 
troversy, and casual porusal of back issues ot The Journal testifies abun¬ 
dantly to the interest this question has awakened ever since it was first 
brought forward at Congress in 1893 by Mr. W. J. Gleeson, of Carrioton. 
Nor, indeed, is the reason of its abiding interest to growers of wheat difficult 
to fathom. It is the local practice to sell wheat on a fixed sample—fixed 
somewhat arbitrarily, in the opinion of some—each season by the Chamber 
of Commorco. There are many farmers who take a proper pride in produc¬ 
ing a good, clean sample, and it is a source of constant irritation to them 
that they should not be m a position to command more for theij, 60 lb. ot 
good clean wheat than their neighbour, whose, sample, jperhaps, contains 
From 2 to 3 lb. of rubbish per 60 flb. From his point of view, the clean far¬ 
mer’s arguments are irrefutable, for, to bring his wheat up to the standard 
of a high-class sample, noWenly is he put to additional expense but bo is 
obliged to discard dirt and small grain, whieh his more careless neighbour is 
able to sell at the same price as his best wheat. What to his mind further 
carries on the face of it the appearance of mjustioe is that the same buyers, 
who refuse to give him more for his high-class sample, reserve to thorn- 
selves the right of paying less for any sample that goes below their more 
or less arbitrary standard. Now, if, as its name implies, the f.a.q* sample 
represents an average of the saleable wheat of the season, that it should be 
arrived at by the mixing of wheats both above 6nd below it, appears un 
questionable; and if, therefore, wheats going below it are to receive less than 
current rates, it seems illogical, not to say unfair, that wheats going above 
it should not receive more. 

On the other hand, the buyers retort that their transactions do not cover 
bags of wheat, but shiploads of them; that there exist no local facilities tor 
blending or grading the wheats before shipment; that',the nature of their 
transactions is such as to oblige them to' sell in London on a standard 
fixed definitely for the season; that each season they take every precaution 
to arrive at a fair standard, hut that when onoe that standard has been 
fixed and indicated in London, it matters little to them if occasional 
samples, as is inevitable, go above it; and, that as they reap no benefit from 
the purchase of an extra prime sample, so they can pay no more for it than 
for a wheat which just reaches the f.a.q. sample. As for wheats that are 
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275 260 326 300 Tailings. 

1% l.—F.A.Q. Sample, Season 1003-4. 



WO 876 850 325 800 TelUap. 


Fig. S.—Price «W, Adelaide Show, 1904. 
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Mow standard and “docked," they purchase them on their own responsi¬ 
bility, and. aa they are liable to lose on them in London, they are bound *< 
oorer the risk at this end. The suggestion of a double standard, one tor 
high-class wheat and another for inferior grain, made by Professor Lowne, Is 
rejected on the grounds of inconvenience and additional expense in hand¬ 
ling, so that what pecuniary gain might possibly accrue to the tenner in 
one direction would be lost to him in another. And thus, unfortunately, 
all discussions and conferences on this important subject have invariably 
ended in a vicious circle, from which apparently there is no issue. 

I believe that I have plaoed the position clearly and fairly from both 
points of view, and before dealing further with the matter there is one point 
to which 1 would advert that has, in my opinion, been responsible for much 
of the bitterness that has occasionally crept into such discussions. I refer 
to the name, “wheat of fair average quality,” by which the standard sample 
of the Chamber of Commerce is known, in practice it is so essentially used 
as a minimum, and not as an average—tor wheats below standard are 
“docked/ 1 whilst those above reoeive no more than current rates—that it it 
to be regretted that it should have received a name so misleading. This' 
name and its well-known abbreviation have, perhaps, entered too much into 
oommon use to admit of any change in them being made at the present 
time. It would serve, however, much to remove some of the bitterness that 
attaches to this perennial controversy were the buyers to recognise in so many 
words what they are daily putting into practice m their purchases, that the 
standard on which they make these purchases is not an average of the wheat 
grown, but a minimum of quality below which they are not prepared to 
purchase at current rates. 

The advisability of the adoption of a high minimum standard, or ? let os 
say, a high f.a.q. sample, was strongly advocated by Piofevor Lowne. He 
maintained that as most of the wheat sold was above the standards m force with¬ 
in recent years farmers must lose considerably thereby, and that if local buyers 
did not benefit by the loeses of the lattei. the surplus value of the wheat 
must eventually find its way into pockets situated outside the State. That 
there is a loss somewhere appears unquestionable; for if, for example, during 
the present season, five-eeventha of the wheat crop—and this is the propor¬ 
tion said to be represented on the average by the f.a.q. sample—is sold both 
looally and in London on the basis of 614 lb. Der bushel, it is quite evident 
that, as this standard is the minimum for which current rates are paid, 
the bulk must be of higher quality, and must eventually be sold to 
some one at its real current market value. The profit goes to the last seller, 
whoever he may be. 


It has been urged with a certain show of reason that everybody is inte¬ 
rested m the production of an average sample of higher class than at pre¬ 
sent obtains, and that consequently everybody should lend a helping hand 
towards reaching it, but more particularly the grower. Before, however, pro¬ 
nouncing on the direction in which the latter’s interest must lean, we 
should endeavour to ascertain to what extent others are equally or more inter¬ 
ested in the same question. It is, of course, to the interest of the State as 
a whole that the produce o' its soil should realise when leaving its shores its 
utmost market value, and thereby be exchanged against commodities of equal 
monetary value. The nearer, therefore, the apparently indispensable mini¬ 
mum sample, or f.a.q. sample, approaches the condition in winch our most 
careful fanners market their wheat, the closer will we approach the attam- 
ment of this end At first sight the w’heat buyer may appear to have no 
special interest m the matter. He sells in other lands whatever he is able to 
purchase here, and as the magnitude of his transactions and the distance of 
the markets put sales by sample out of the question, he fixes his minimum stan- 

M >r d *!*$#? *£ ky *? a th ti2"E o* the saleable product of the State in 
the in which it is the present custom to offer it. He can witfi reason 

fixe ^ fae x Jrt . anda . rd ' but the wheatgrower himself. 

taste 

theminimuttrtandardie tow. beroiwe 4 ret^jk*. samples at* comoarativeiy 
22f»' T*Sr m s.Iii ivfi / wbeatgrower’s interest to make them more aene- 
Sf f? 18 Sfi V 1 ® * >r fS B S! fc •y» t e» obtains, Which allows 

of the sale of S lb. or 8 5>, of rubbish per 60 lb., at the price of prime wheat, 
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it will be quite impossible to convince the average farmer that it is to )u« 
interest to put on the market a better sample of wheat. Where, in fact, is* 
the inducement P The prospect of raising the value of South Australian 
wheat on the markets of the world is of too visionary a nature to appeal to 
his practical sense, nor, indeed, can he feel certain that he is likely m any 
wise to benefit thereby. If, therefore, an improvement in our general sample 
is a desideratum—ana to my mind there is no doubt on the question—if such 
is the case, the first step must be made by the buyers, and not by the 
growers. The former, if they cannot see their way to the adoption of * 
double standard, must raise the only one m use, or else buy on sample like 
the millers, and surely, with a host of trained buyers in their servioe, the 
latter course is far from chimerical. 

Weights or Individual Grains in Two Samples. 

Whilst comparing the f.a.q. sample with the March Show prise wheat, I 
was led to make some further investigations, which I wish to put on record 
here, as they are likely to prove of use m connection With some other 
work which 1 have at present m hand In Table III. are shown respectively 
for the two a heats the weights in grams of 100 grams of each grade, together 
with the number of grains calculated to be present ip one ounce. 

TABLE III. 

Showing jor Each Grade Weight of bzz Grams in Grams* together 
with Number of Grams per ounce . 



Chamber of Commerce 

Petatz Surprise Prize Wheat, 


FAQ Sample, 19034. 

March Show, 1904 

Grades. 

Weight of 

Number of 

Weight of 

Number of 


100 crams in 
milligrams. 

grams to the 
ounce, calculated. 

100 crams in 
milligrams. 

grains to the 
ounoe, calculated. 

Grade 325 

5-3175 

533 

5*2111 

. 544 

„ 300 

4 7709 

598 

4-7912 

592 

„ 275 

4-4893 

639 

4-4103 

643 

„ 250 . 

4 2825 

662 

3-8277 

741 

m 225 

3 2823 

864 

3-0014 

944 

200 

2 8143 

1,007 

2-8863 

982 


' One pound avoirdupois corresponds to 453.592 grams, and an ounce to 
28.349 grams. 


Thus, from Table III. we gather that the 61£ 9>. f.a.q. sample consists 
on the whole of grains individually heavier grade for grade than the 67 tb. 
14 oz. prize .wheat, or, what amounts to the same thing, it carries a smaller 
number of grains to the ounce. It should be noted, too, that the average 
individual weights of grains of different grades vary within a very wide 
range. 

Densities of Various Grades in Different Samples. 

The weight of individual grains, however, does not appear to be a ques¬ 
tion to whioh much importance attaches, and if I have referred tb it at all it 
is merely with a view to contrasting the results with those derived from the 
absolute densities of the various grades, a question otherwise important, in 
any case, a wheat such at Petatz Surprise, with its short. iMck-set grain, 
must always in a comparison of this kind appear jmmewhat to disadvantage 
when set side by side with grains of other wheats of equal breadth but greater 
length. The weight per bushel of a sample of wheat, however, by which * 
means, other things being equal, we judge of its quality, depends largely 
on the actual density of individual grains, is., on their weight per unit of 
■did volume. For we must not forget that the weight per bushel, although 
it gives results sufficiently accurate fbr ordinary oommeroial purposes, does 
not indicate absolutely the mean density or the different grains of which it 
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i* composed. Much depends on 'the maimer in which, the gnains peek* 
Small grains must neoemarily pack closer than large ones, hut at the same 
frtin i 'iw oflsr a greater outer surtaee, and oonse- 

oSSlfLw nWotts mteS, WhetheVa bushel of small grain would 
weigh heavier than a bushel of large grain of equal absolute density, I haw 
net yet had the means of ascertaining. On personal judgment, however, 1 
am not inclined to think so. If at times small “grained* 7 varieties appear 
to weigh heavier than some large “grained” ones, it is, in my opinion, 
mainly because of the greater density of their component grains, a character 
that is probably inherent to the variety, and in no way connected with their 
sice. 

In the present instance, I wished to ascertain whether the larger grades 
of wheat were denser than the smaller grades of the same variety. If such 
were the case, and I was inclined & priori to think so, it would indicate that 
they were probably of higher feeding value than the smaller grades. Dr. 
Cobb appears doubful on this point, but he does not seem to have taken into 
consideration the absolute density of the grains, which would indicate looseness 
or closeness of tissue, or the presenoe or absence of superfluous moisture. 
The results that I have secured are summarised in Table IV. # 

TABLE IV. 

Showing Densities of Different Grades of Wheat, together with their 
Equivalents m Weight as Solid Bushels. 


Chamber of Commerce F*etttt7 Surprise Prose Wheat, 

F.A Q Sample, 1903 4 March 1904 Show. 

Crades._ __ 



j Density. 

Weight per 
solid bushel 

! 

Density 

Weight per 
solid bushel 



lbs 


lbs 

Grade 325 

1 3590 

108*840 

1 4146 

113 293 

800 

1 3523 

108 30+ 

1 4108 

112 989 

275 

1*3736 

110*009 

i 3912 

111*419 

260 

1*3281 

106 366 

1 3958 

111*787 

226 

1 3514 

108 232 I 

1 3736 

110 009 

200 

l *3689 

109 633 

1 3744 

110 074 


Before dibcussmg the results, Table IV needs explaining. Under the 
heading “density” are given a series of figures varying from 1.3281 to 1.4146. 
This means that were it possible to get a solid mass consisting of the grains 
without the divisions that separate them in practice, a given volume of this 
mass would for each grade weigh the same weight as an equal volume of water 
at the temperature or 39.2 deg. F&h., multiplied by the figure expressing its 
density. These results are given for the sake ot clearness in Table IV. under 
the heeding “weight per solid bushel.” Thus an imperial bushel is defined 
as a vessel holding 80 lb. of water at 62 deg. Fah. In view of the contraction 
of water at a lower temperature it» contents! would weigh 80.08S5 lb. at 
^•2 deg. Fah. If, therefore, we multiply the density of each grade by 
80.0885, we get the weight of the solid bushel, i.r., what a bushel of each 
grade would weigh were it a solid mass and not composed of a series of sepa¬ 
rate grains. v 

It will be noticed in the first plaoe that although individual grains of 
Petat* Surprise in general weigh less than corresponding ones of the f.a.q, 
sample, yet ms the whole the former are considerably denser than the latter. 
82* 22*®* l £ 1°^ material, and, therefore, of higher value! 

Thu* wWlitwSe 895 of Petata Surprise weighsover 118 lb. per solid bushel, 
? f tMsii 11( # *■* and 80 on throughout 

Si^LSS" 1 ®! P&j ** i* not ° n, y «« w* 


Thus, wUtot 
tile aanaa — 
the other 


to* gWte.itMMj mdepeadently even of ita apparenTplumpmw or si». 
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pass from the higher to the lower grades; apart from two slight exceptions 
the fall is constant. Taking the two extremes, whilst grade 325 weighs 
113 8-10ths ft>. per solid bushel, grade 200 only just exceeds lit). The differ¬ 
ence is, perhaps, on the whole, not very considerable, but it is sufficient to 
justify the assumption that in this case the larger grains are better matured 
and of higher feeding value. Whether this fact holds good for all cases is o 
matter which needs further investigation. 

On the other hand, the grades of the f.&.q. sample show complete irregu¬ 
larity as to their respective densities. Thus, the heaviest grain is found *n 

g rade 275, and the next in grade 200. whilst the lightest is in grade 250. 

uch results < were, however, to be anticipated in a mixed B&mple, and no 
conclusions either in one direction or the other can be derived from them. 

I have in hand at the present time work connected with this question, 
which I hope to publish from time to time. 


CLEANING AND GRADING SEED WHEAT. 

In the June, 1903, issue of The Journal of Agriculture a resume of Dr. 
N. A. Cobb’s enquiries into the cleaning of wheat for seed, and the value 
of large, plump grain, as compared with small grain, was published. Nume¬ 
rous experiments, extending over several years, proved conclusively th.vt 
large, plump grain yielded considerably better than the smaller grades of seed, 
and the annual waste of seed and loss of crop resulting from the practice of 
sowing improperly cleaned seed was vividly demonstrated. In view ot the 
importance of this matter, the Department of Agriculture imported from 
Europe, through the Austral Otis Engineering Company, one of Mayer and 
Co.’s grain separators or graders, for the Agricultural College Farm. One 
ot the Perfection Graders, manufactured by the Herman Hoiwe A Co., 1 
Ontario, and imported by Messrs. Clutterbuok Brothers, of Adelaide, has also 
been purchased by the College authorities. With a view to testing their 
value, arrangements were made with Professor Towar for a short trial of the 
graders on April 25, in the presence of the Agricultural College Committee 
of the Council of Agriculture. Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), A. Molineux, 
R. Marshall, T. E. Yelland, and W. L. Summers (Secretary), together with 
Professor Towar and Mr. H. Roediger, were present at the trial. Mr. E. It. 
Emery (Farm Foreman) looked after the Mayer Grader, and Mr. Tylor (of 
Messrs. Clutterbuck Brothers) had charge of the Perfection Grader. Owing 
to various causes the trial was not a thoroughly satisfactory test of the 
comparative merits of the two machines, but it demonstrated their value tor 
cleaning and grading wheat. 

About three bushels of King’s Early wheat from the threshing machine 
was thoroughly mixed with several pounds each of oats and barley, This was 
done because the grain from the thresher is already freed to a large extent 
of foreign seeds. The wheat was then divided into two parcels and put 
through the machines, with the following results: — 

Name of Weight put Timf First Second Third Oats and Screen- 
Grader. through, occupied. Grade. Grade. Grade. 'Barley. ings. 

Mayer. 102 lbs. 8 mins. 82} lbs 4 lbs. 2 lbs. 104 lbs. 24 ozs. 

Perfection 105} lbs 13} mins. 92 lbs. 1 lb. 2} lbs 9} lbs 2} ozs. 

The difference in weights put through the*two machines is due to some 
being spilled while being placed in the hopper of the Mayer grader. Th* 
weight of screenings in the Mayer is estimated, as most or the small seeds 
and chaff are blown out of the back of the machine, and are not caught in any* 
receptacle. 


The Maybr Grades. 

This machine is very neat and compact, is built mainly ot iron, has few 
parts to get out of order, and should last a lifetime. There is very little 
woodwork about it to warp or crack. From the hopper to the lowest spout the 
grain passes through continuous circular sieves of varying meshes* Owing 
to the construction of the machine tbe hopper is necessarily some height* 
from the ground, while the first grade spout is not more than five or six 
inches above floor level. This makes It necessary to raise the machine a 
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little, and to arrange soma moans tor raising the wheat to the hopper. The 
rate of feeding is very sunply regulated, ana a few short trials would enable 
any one of ordinary mtettranoe to obtain the beet results. The machine is 
guaranteed to grade 19 bushels per hour, something over the rate at which it 
was worked. I steadier paoe results in fewer wheat grains going over with 
the barley and oats. The machine is worked by hand, and the draught is 
very light, the work being best done when the .wheel is turned at about 00 
revolutions per minute. The first grade turned out by the machine is a 
splendid sample, and wonderfully free from foreign seeds, only a few plump 
barley grains being detected in it. No. 2 grade is a good feeding grain, 
free from impurities, except a few grains of barley. 

This machine also has sieves for separating wheats and oats from barley 
and barley and wheat from oats, but these had not been tried at the College 
It was therefore decided to put the oats and barley through with the sieves 
altered. The result was a splendid clean sample of barley, out owing doubt¬ 
less to want of experience the oats were not well cleaned of the barley. 

The Perfection Deader. 


certainly easier to fill than the Mayer, but the work is slower, and the 
draught a little heavier, but still very light. It is not so substantial, and 
being constructed so largely of wood is more likely to warp and get out of 
0*jwr unless very carefully looked after. Owing to one of the sieves being 
mitMd, the first grade practically included Nos. 1 and 2, and was not equal 
i t' * °l • There were, however, more foreign seeds, particu- 

larly of oats, m the Perfection sample. The screenings contained a large 
quantity of poppy and other small seeds. The machine failed to separate oats 
from barley or barley from oats, but this was most probably due to the 
sieves not being properly arranged, the operator not having deed the grader 
before. 

As previously stated, the trial could not be regarded a a a true test of 
the merit* of the two machines, both of whioh did splendid work with a very 
bad sample, the proportion of oats and barley being greater than any farmer 
would have under ordinary circumstanoes. There is no doubt, however, that 

first; or Med wheat, the Mayer did 
the bett er wor k^ The simplicity and durability of this machine also favour- 

!»**"* Jfi* u of th€ defeota ™ *’°rk of both the 

8E°£rt oftbe ope™to?s robab,l,ty ^ ° V * r00me W,th * llttle ~Per.enoe on 

1 2‘-’ Win* m 10 1- for the Perfection 
of ,the fanner, however, whose sole object would 
rffnithl »2^^Lw»iF a } n ‘or. joed purposes, the working parts of the machines 
jW“ of considerable reduction, with the consequent cheapening 

at f* out8ide H trould not be necessary t£ 
fit** pad®, screenings, and foreign matter, as {he 

S£* n “ ,°L the fiorvester, thresher, or winnoWer, as 

“ order to lessen the outlay, ten or a dozen farmers 
PF e ^“® * grader, or else arrange for one of their number 
U, b Vthe graderthe ^guaranteeing to pay so rauoh per bushel for clean- 
8e W wfteat ' “IT®, lt for , a oertain time. Taking the Mayer 
** W j b 3?‘* Pf 1, fi° u , r ; * farmer oould put through 12,) 
of th+ l a ?J? work would be done during the latter part 

fn ^iinff h^-- ° ttier - ^rmwork “ relatively slack. SmaUer, and 
CoUegTbeing aNo^j. f th ® Mayer machme are made, the one at the 
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% EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

Whs» the proprietors of The Sydney Daily Telegraph initiated the hold¬ 
ing of egg-laying tests in Australia a little over two years ago they could 
hardly have anticipated the interest that would be taken in them, nor the 
extent to which their teste would be copied in the other States. In our May, 
1908, issue we published a short summary of the results of the first competi¬ 
tion nela at Hawkesbury. Now we have the results of the second competi¬ 
tion at that plaoe and of the first held in South Australia. The great interest 
aroused in the first competition at Hawkesbury led to oomments in the 
American poultry journals as to what American birds could ao, and ''udcil 
in a sort of challenge from the committee supervising the test to American 
breeders to prove that their fowls could do better than the Australian birds. 
This challenge was accepted by three breeders, and altogether 70 pens of six 
birds each competed in the second test. The following particulars aic taken 
from the report published m The Sydney Daily Telegraph :— 

Hawkesbury Competition, April, 1903 , to March 31 , 1904 . 




i 

Record of Eggs Laid 

Owner 

I Breed 

l 

< 

1J 

< a 

E- 

i 


k. 

B. 

4* 

jS 

33 

* 

8 

> 




g 

s> 

< 

a O. 

Q S 

II 

Total. 

Average 

Head. 

Average 
per doz. 

1 

£ 




xnths 


1 



ozs. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

R.E. Warren, N.S.W 

Silvei Wyandotte 

9 

637 

671 

1,308 

218 

24 

7 10 

4 

W. Wild, 

Blaok Orpington 

n 

598 

i 678 

1,274 

2124 

25 

7 3 

1 

W. F. Evenden, ,, 

Andalusian 

7 

573 

669 

1,242 

207 

25J 

6 14 

6 

O. A W. Wiel, „ 

White Leghorn . 
R.C. Br. Leghorn 

74 

522 

703 

1 225 

2044 

274 

6 8 

1 

Mrs. Hansel, U.S.A. 
W H Ponton & Son, 

17 

711 

492 

1,203 

2004 

24 | 

j 7 9 

4 

N S.W. . 

Langahau 

Buff Leghorn 

7 

647 

548 

1,195 

1994 

264 

6 16 

3 

A. Munro, N.S W. 

6 

638 

552 

1,190 ; 

1984 

254 

6 19 

8 

J. Rone, „ 

Black Orpington 

6 

563 

619 

1,182 i 

197 

6 2 

9 

G. Howell, ,, 

Silver Wyandotte 
White Wyandotte 

7 

693 

487 

1,180 

196| 

1934 

244 

7 8 

3 

W. K Hays, U.S.A 

U4 

629 

532 | 

! 1,161 

26 

1 7 7 

8 

Mrs. Kirby, N.S W. 
S. Kendall, „ 

Baff Wyandotte 
Silver Wyandotte 

9 

579 

577 

| 1,156 

1928 

23 

6 10 

5 

7 

604 

.348 

1,152 

192 

24 

6 8 

7 

Elphinstone Brothers, 









N 8 .W. 

Majorca 

8 

479 

; 649 

1,128 

188 

27 

6 0 

.3 

A. Wedlick, Vic. 

A Arnold, N.S.W, 

Black Orpington 

7 

530 

594 

1,124, 

1874 

26 

6 3 

0 

White Leghorn 

64 

529 

593 

1,122j 

187 

29* 

6 1 

0 

C. H. Wiokhatn, ,, 

Black Orpington 

11 

504 

597 

1,101 

1834 

2341 

« 3 

9 

H. R. Harris, ,, 

Black Orpington 

5 

538 

562 

uoo 

1834 

27 1 

!i 18 

0 

Mrs Seays brock, ,, 

Blaok Orpington 

114 

527 

373 

1,100 

1814 

274 

6 0 

8 


The balance of the pens laid less than 1,180 eggs, though six of them had 
a greater value of eggs to their credit than the lowest of the above, and 
fourteen had mere than 1,000 eggs to their credit. It will be seen that a pen 
of Silver Wyandotte*, as in the first competition, comes out on top, both i& 
respect to total number of eggs laid and market value of same. 


The Prize-winners. 

The prize-money amounted to £102, and was won us follows * — 

For the greatest number of eggs in the twelve months:—R. E. Warren 
1st), £15, it. WildJ2nd), £10, W. F. Erenden (3rd), £7; 0. A. W, Wed 


1 


4th), £6, Mrs. A. H. Hansel (5th),* £5- W H. Ponton A Son (0th). £4: A. 
Munro (7th), £8; J. Rone (8th), £2 10s.. G. Howell (9th). £2; W. K. Hays 
(10th),' £1 10*.; Mr*. N. Kirby (11th), £1: 8. Kendall (12tii), 10$. 
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For the flret six months (winter U?' 

W. Wild (8th), di; 3. Verley (9th), 10b. 

For the greatest market value:—R E. Warren (lat). £5; Mr*- AH. 
Hansel (2nd), £8; G. Howell (8rd), £2; W. K. Hays (4th), £1; W. Wild (5th), 

IQs 

For the greatest number of eggs in the last three monthsCardwell and 
Mesaervy, 338 (1st), £8; R. E. wSrren. ^i( 2 nd),£2; Aroadia Poultry Farm, 
904 (8rd) £1 10s.; Sr. Rone, 286 (4th) £1; W. F. Evenden, 284 (6th), 10 b. 
Highest total from any pen for any month:—J. Rone (160 in August), £2 
Mrs li E. Warren’s winning Silver Wyandottee laid steadily and well 
from start to finish. At the end of the first six months they stood sixth^ but, 
gradually overhauling the leaders, they went to the top at the end of Febru¬ 
ary, and finished with 84 eggs to spare. An important factor in their suc¬ 
cess is that they went right through without breaking into moult, but this* 
must not be allowed to detract from their magnificent record of 218 eggs 
per hen. Like all the other successful Silver Wyandottes they are smallish 


must not be allowed to detract from their magnificent record ot 21b eggs 
per hen. Like all the other successful Silver Wyandottes they are smallish 
in sise, and have been moderate eaters throughout. 

• The American competitors have amply justified their acceptance of the 
committee’s challenge to send better layers than those that had been tested 
here. Two of the three pens from the United States have exoeeded by 90 and 
48 eggs respectively the best record in the first competition, while the three 
have laid in the aggregate 58 more eggs than the three leading pens in the 
first test. The ment or their performance can only be adequately gauged by 
those who know in what bad oondition the American hens entered the con¬ 
test after the long voyage, and their achievement is enhanced by the fact 
that most of the hens moulted three times in the twelve months. Mrs. Han¬ 
sel’s Leghorns as profit-givers stand alone, as they produced their 1 great tally 
of eggs on half the average quantity of food consumed by the whole of the 
pens. Mi. Hays’s White Wyandottee have proved themselves ahead of any 
pens of the breed yet tested in Australia. 


Results Compared. 

The conspicuous feature of the general success of the competition is that 
the production per hen increased from 130 to 168 eggs, as compared with the 
first test. No lees than 15 pens eclipsed the record of 1,113 eggs with which 
the Grantham Poultry Farm won first place last year. 

A comparison of the average egg production and the average value of 
the eggs per hen of the various breeds is instructive and interesting. As a 
guide, however, to the relative merits of the different breeds, no significance 
can be attached to the positions occupied by varieties in which there were only 
one or two pens competing. The following are the analyses: — 

Per Hen. Per Hen. 
Eggs. Value. 

£ s. d. 

200.50 1 4 101 

198.38 1 3 3i 

192.06 1 1 9 

180.00 0 19 2 

174.75 0 16 61 

178.91 0 17 4 

168.07 0 18 If 

165.07 0 17 61 

161.95 0 18 4 

160.50 0 18 7 

160.50 0 17 8 

154.25 0 15 9 

148.88 0 16 8 

145.18 0 15 8 

187.50 0 18 91 

* Expert’s Report. 

% (Sov * rnnient Poultry Expert), who bed charge of 


6 Rose-comb Brown Leghorns . 

6 Buff Leghorns . 

6 Buff Wyandottes . . . . 

6 Anconas. 

12 Langshans . 

24 Andalusians. 

84 Black Orpington*. 

72 White Leghorns . 

60 Silver Wyandottes . 

80 white Wyandottes. 

6 Jubilee Orpingtons. 

12 Minorca*. 

60 Buff Orpingtons . 

80 Golden Wyandottes . 

6 Single-comb Brown Leghorns 
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V‘Our egg yield showed an enormous inorease over that of the first com¬ 
petition, from the following causes:—A more favourable season, improvements 
m attention and feeding, and last, but not least, by the work of the com¬ 
petitors themselves in improving their laying stock and in the earlier breed 
mg and maturity of their birds. Notwithstanding that the general average 
of eggs produced was so much larger than in the first competition, and the 
totals of the leaders this year are Far away ahead of those of last, it is satis¬ 
factory to note that competitors, who have taken part in both tests with the 
same breed, have m most instances improved their production. This is 
shown by the following comparison:—W. F. Kvenden (1st test), 768 eggs, 
(Snd test), 1,242; A. Munro, 804—1.190; Mrs. H. Bastin, 912—1,086; W. H. 
Tombs, 757—1,080; A. E. Henry, 1,020—1,081, Horwood & Dennis, 705—902; 
M. Ward, 1,026—901; W. B. Bull, 715—882 E. Waldron, 863—864; J. F. 
Brown, 945—857; Bosanauet Brothers, 881 —825; W. Harris. 522—825, L. L. 
Ramsay, 618—817. So that it is not (with three exceptions) that these com¬ 
petitors have gone back, but that others have done much better than most of 
them, and two competitors, who were low down last year (Messrs. Evenden 
and Munro) have gone right up into the front rank. The weather through¬ 
out was favourable to a good production ot eggs. There was plenty of ram, 
but it was periodic. At no time did we have a spell of wet weather suffi¬ 
ciently long to interfere materially with the laying. ' The winter months 
were rather dry, frosty, and cold, and as these frosts were followed by a fairly 
long period of damp, dull, cold weather well into the spring, the climatio 
conditions were undoubtedly m favour of the Asiatic varieties and adverse to 
the Mediterraneans. During the twelve months 15 hens died out of 420, the 
whole of the deaths being from ovarian troubles. 

“The System of Feeding. —The hens have been fed on the simplest diet 
possible throughout the competition. The morning meal consisted of bran 
and pollard mash at 7 o’clock. The mash was scalded with liver soup two 
days a week, and on the other five days it was simply mixed with water, the 
quantity given being an average of about one imperial pint per pen, the big 
eaters taking considerably over the pint, and the small eaters a tittle undei. 
In the afternoon, between 4 and 5 o^clock, the hens were grain fed, one pint, 
more or less, according to appetite, ot crushed maize, and sometimes wheat. 
Cut-up liver was given twice a week, at the rate of about 2 oz. per head. 
Shell grit was always before them, and clean water was given every morning. 
In the way ot green food, rape was fed for three months during the winter, 
when the grass was witheied. For the other nine months the only green 
food the hens got was the natural grass in the pens. The rape was fed whole 
in the leaf, at the rate of about a dozen leaves to a pen every second day. 
The grain used consisted almost exclusively of crushed maize throughout the 
year. This shows the fallacy of the theories ot most authorities in England 
and Australia, who condemn maize feeding for laying hens. Americans dis¬ 
covered simultaneously with ourselves that maize is a much-neglected poultry 
food. The demonstration of its value-is alone worth thousands of pounds to 
a maize-producing State like New South Wales. Although we fed successfully 
on maize alone, we do net advocate feeding on that principle if wheat can be 
as cheaply obtained. But as soon as wheat is higher in price wo have no 
hesitation in using maize exclusively. At equal prices we prefer its use 
alternatively with wheat, but yre prefer good orushed maize to inferior wheat 
at all times. By inferior wheat we mean any but the best milling grain.” 


The Financial Aspect.— The cost of feeding was For bran, pollard, and 
grain, £102 18s. 4d.; meat, £15*9s. 4d., green food, £2 3s.; shell grit, £1 10s.; 
total, £122 0s. 8d. The prices of foodstuffs fluctuated considerably^—pollard 
from Is. 8d. to 9$d., bran from Is, 4$a. to 7Jd., maize from 8s. 9d. to 2s. 6d., 
and wheat from 6s. to 2s. 6d. per bushel. The market value of the mm was 
£373 15s 2d., from which deduct the .cost of feed, £122 0s. 8d., and a-profit of 
£251 14s. 6d. is left on the 420 hens. Every pen showed a profit on the* cost 
of feed, the pen returning the smallest value leaving a margin of 66, per 
Jlw'monthly range of price* for eggs waj:—April, 2s. 3d. to 9a. 6d.: 
May, 2*. 4W. to 2s. 7d.; June. le. 10Jd. to 2*. 2d.; Juljr, 1 *. 2d. to la. lid.: 


The Mao ill' competition. 

. Twelve month* ago, the Royal Agricultural Society 
•fit by The Sydney Daily Telegraph, and arranged for 


followed the example 
a competition at the 
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Boys’ Reformatory, the birds being; under the oare of Mr. F. J. Button, the 
Superintendent or that institution. Notwithstanding; the shortness of the 


31; also the average number of eggs per hen in each pen, and the money 
value of same:— 


Reoord of Eggs Laid. 


W. A. E. Smith 
T. E. Crompton 
J. von Bertouch 
A. B. Padman 
Sargenfri Poult. Yard 
W. F. Eveuden 

J. Klug* . 

H. C. Bennett 

O. Walter .. 

W. L. Ohiki .. 

W. H. Milford 
T. A. Caterer 
Keays A Tyler 
W. U. Bennett 

P. W. Mellor 
H. Fleming . . 

Le Lievre Bros. 

V. F. Be van. 

Charles Wright 

W. Hannaford 
Uoolta Poultry Yard 

Beet Bros. . 

Jos. Bower 

J. F. Mellor. 

H. M. Pugh ... 

8. B. Shlerkw 


Silver Wyandotte 
White Leghorn ... 
White Leghorn ... 
White Leghorn ... 
Silver Wyandotte 
Andalusian 
S.S. Hamburg ... 
Silver Wyandotte 

Minorca . 

Black Orpington. . 
White Leghorn ... 
Golden Wyandotte 
Black Orpington .. 
White Leghorn ... 
Golden Wyandotte 
Houdan ... 

Minorca . 

Brown Leghorn ... 
Brown Leghorn ... 

Minorca . 

Buff Orpington . . 
Black Orpington . 

Minorca. 

Minorca. 

Jubilee Orpington 
Indian Game 


Pbize List. 

. M* ? “SSSTt i. 


2? Ijf- y, , ,^. blrJ 1 ' J 0 * 81 ««optKl priiie of £3 went to theSargenfri 
&*&! with £3 17*. 4d. for their 978 eepTThe 

Of era laid By any of the pen* ra tab? 
2g2^h J 1 JL P SSS%3“? Whom, laid 998 


2f wTakhb^the”36 tTOm *f ®? hi ^ 0 * n 

Kim. i an si 


Ecus Account. 

S — far I^Si, 18 * 01 ? >Hrn sold for market, 8,843; 
lug bfMDCiMj oocident, repluoed, and undsr«ius, 6^o. t 870; 


not laid, 

i, »,e». 
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Sam sold for sittings, £231 2s. 8d.; eggs sold at market, £36 Is. 7d.; total, 
£567 4s. 3d. Average market price of eggs per dozen for 12 months, Is. 0|d ; 
market value of all eggs, £77 7s. 8fd. 

Food Account. 

Wheat, £30 11s. Ojd-; maize, £S le. 3d.; barley and torrefied, £1 10b. 8d.; 
pollard, £12 10a. lOd.; bran. £4 18a. lOd.; oopra cake, 13s. 8d.; linseed, £1 2s. \ 
•tale bread, £2 16s. o^d* i liver, £6 3s. 6d.; bone, £1 15a. Ojd., green feed, 
£tf 17e. 6d.; grit and toppings, £6 Is.; total, £76 l6s. 9$d. 

Allowing for the addition of the rooster to each pen for a period of th** 
test, this works out at nearly 8s. lid. per hen per annum for food. Even witli 
the high prioes prevailing during the winter and spring, this seems a high 
figure. Evidently the birds were good eaters, whatever they were as layers. 


Comparisons of Breeds. 

Breeds. 

Silver Wyandotte . 

Andalusian . 

White Leghorn . 

Silver-Spangled Hamburg. 

Golden Wyandotte . 

Houdan . 

Black Orpington . 

Brown Leghorn . 

Buff Orpington . 

Minorca . 

Jubileee Orpington . 

Indian Game . 


Pens. 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 


Average 
per pen. 
973.3 
907 
941.8 
911 


825 

781 


765.3 

748 

719 


688.4 

447 

292 


The victory of the Silver Wyandotte at both these competitions has natu¬ 
rally led to a considerable amount of “crowing” on the part of their friends 
and there is a decidecL tendency to boom the breed as the “best layers.” A 
study of the results will, however, show that the competitions have merely 
demonstrated that egg-laying is cpiite as mnoh a matter of as of 

“breed.” In the Magi 11 competition the Silvers certainly hold pride of place 
on the averages, but at Hawkesbury, while one pen is at the top of the tree, 
another is at the bottom. In comparing the Magill and Hawkesbury results 
it must be remembered that the former are very closely on a par with the 
results from the first competition at Hawkesbury, and there is no reason 
why we should not show an eaual improvement in our second test, which is 
to be held at Roeeworthy College. During the present year Victoria has 
taken the matter up, and a tew will take place at Dookie College. While 
these teste are undoubtedly a splendid advertisement of the capabilities of 
selected birds, we are afraid that, judging from remarks that hare been made 
in connection therewith* their practical utility is very much over-rated. 
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A COMPARISON OF TYPICAL VARIETIES OP WINE 
GRAPES UNDER ROSEWOETNY CONDITION S- 

By AaTHtnt J. Pbmik® and W. R. JawIuon, B Sc 

It la just twelve months ago that we published m the pages of this 
Journal the results of some investigations into the immediate composition ot 
typical varieties of wine grapes grown at Hoseworthy The fruit referred to 
was picked during the 1908 vintage During the course of the past vintage, 
with a view to ascertaining the extent to which “season' might modify ou” 
earlier results, we repeated our investigations The latter aie summarised 
below in tabular form, in conjunction with the previous season’s xesults, tor 
purposes of comparison — 


Varieties 

Spec Gravity 
of Juice 

Stalks 

Seeds 

Rinds 

J uice 


1 

1904 

1903 

I 

1904 

1903 

1094 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1903 

Shiraz 

110.3 

1125 

% 

490 

% 

6 43 

y 

'0 

o 01 

8 / 

0 

6 27 

% 

10 18 

y 

12 06 

% 

79 91 

% 

75 24 

Malheo 

1094 

noo 

4 59 

6 47 

4 41 

5 06 

12 21 

13 <»7 

78 79 

74 80 

Cabernet Sau 

1097 

1119 

6 67 

0 38 

5 30 

5 57 

13 95 

15 97 

75 08 

72 08 

Mataro 

1092 

10S3 

3 81 

4 30 

3 0* 

5 40 , 

, 11 36 

10 70 | 

80 90 

79 35 

Greuache 

1104 

1114 

444 

3 77 

2 79 

2 73 1 

I 13 75 

11 82 

79 02 1 81 08 

Cangnane 

1076 

1114 

3 59 

3 02 1 

2 40 

2 35 

11 48 

8 73 

82 51 

85 90 

Doradillo 

| 10S3 

J077 

361 

3 7b 

8 19 

2 12 

8 86 

10 84 

84 34 

82 98 

Average 

1 ~ 

- 

4 37 

4 91 

3 86 

4 34 

| 11 68 

| 11 89 

80 09 

78 86 


With reteience to this table it should be explained that the stalks, 
seeds, and rinds have been obtained by direct weighings, whilst the juice is 
given by diffcienoe The figures indicating the specific giavitio-> do not, un¬ 
fortunately, repiesent those of the bunches actually examined, as through 
an oversight the lattei weie not taken They represent however, the ave¬ 
rage of the specific giavities taken foi each variety in the oidinny couise of 
vintage operations 

. The differences between the data for 1804 and those foi 1903 aie such as 
might have been expected from the differences in the lespective seasons. 
Generally speaking, at Rosewortby the 1903-4 season was both moister and 
cooler than that ot 1102-3, and as results of this difference we find slightly 
higher percentages of juice and lower specific giavities We would draw pai- 
ticular attention to the relatively high percentage of juioe m the Cangnane 
In 1903 it headed the list in this reaped:, whilst in 1904 it was second only to 
Dorauulo. Cabernet-hauvignon, as might have been anticipated, gave m 
each season the lowest percentage of }mee 

Y 6 j° L M Hodge, until recently a student at the 

Uoliege, for the immediate analytical work, which was conducted with ex* 
trerae carefulness 
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CIDER-MAKING. 

MflULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD, F.C.S., F.IX. 

(Continued from page 495 ) 

Influence of Locality on Appies 

There is still anothei factoi which appeals to mfluenoe the composition 
of the apple juice, and that is locality Into this subject we have not yefc 
attempted to enter fully, but the following 1 ©suits aie interesting — 

Composition of Juice fiom Kingston Blacks 


Grown at 

Sp Or | 

Aud 

bugai 

Tannin 

, i 

Solids 

Butleigh 

l 0672 

64 

14 08 

216 

16 60 

East Lambrook 

1 0(195 

41 

15 62 

302 

17 08 


The Orchahds 

In the ripe apple as it hangs upon the tree natuie supplies us with all 
the essentials for good cider But the apples will differ m quality Hence, 
cider-making oommenoes in the orchard If the orchard bo neglected no 
amount of care will conveit its produce into cider that will compete with the 
produce of a well-stocked, well-kept orchaid How to obtain the best fruit 
may seem to many a difficult pioblem To improve the orchards it is desirable 
for several reasons that the tiees should be numbered, first, m order that 
specimens may be obtained fiom the same trees in consecutive years, and 
analysed and secondly, that graftings may be taken from those trees which 
are found to produce apples or good quality for cider-makmg The analysis 
should help materially in promoting the supply of good fruit trees, for, as 
the great variation m value between different varieties of apples becomes 
more generally recognised, gieater caie will, it is hoped, be taken m the 
planting of good cider fi uit trees The system which is being adopted at But- 
Ieigh is to graft new trees with those varieties which have, after repeated 
analyses, proved to be the beet This seems to me the most satisfactory 
method that can be adopted Analysis proves that apples of the same variety 
when grown m different localities differ considerably in composition Instead, 
therefore, of buying this or that vanety, said to be of excellent quality, tar 
mers would do fai better if they endeavoured to find out which are the best 
apples produoed on their own land, and commenced with cultivating these 
varieties It was to help farmers to do this that analyses of apples sent to 
Butleigh were made tie© of costf to the senders As new trees of good varie¬ 
ties come into use the older and least desirable varieties should be dispensed 
with Eaoh soil has such an influence upon its produoe that we cannot afford 
to neglect what may be termed its likes and dislikes. Hence, our first con- 
sideiation should be to secure the maximum produoe of the best variety that 
we know this soil is capable of producing Subsequently i^iere will be tirau 
enough to experiment as to its capability of growing other varieties which 
have been proved in other districts to be Valuable 

Varieties qp Apples 

The number of apples which have been analysed at Butleigh is about 500, 
comprising many varieties Now, it is self-evident that ail these varieties 
cannot be equally good, that probably some are quite useless, or even detri¬ 
mental to the cider. In fact, from a careful study of these analyses, 
it is very evident that much has yet to be done to improve 
the cider fruit of this country. From at least one-half of the 

apples it would be quite hopeless to expect to make first-class cider. If we 
compare these results with those from apples used for cider-making on the 
Continent, we shall better appreciate how little has yet been done in England 
to improve cider fruit. 
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ar# self-evident. However good a particular apple may be, if the crop is very , 
small or the proportion of juioe very small, these facts must tell against its 
value. The fourth and most important consideration is that the juioe should 
have a composition suited for cider-making. To determine what this composi¬ 
tion should be is a most difficult problem. As the oider made in 1899 was the 
best produced during the course of these observations, we are justified in 
assuming that the juioe then obtained was not far from being a fair example 
of what to aim at. The first characteristic of the juioe was its high propor¬ 
tion of solids (15.57 per omit.), which also meant a larger quantity of sugar than 
usual. The amount of acid and the amount of tannin were on the other hand 
far below the usual percentages. These facts suggest some interesting 
hypotheses. 

The analyses of apples show that the table varieties contain, as a rule, tar 
more acid than the cider varieties. This acid probably accounts for the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in making good cider from table fruit. 


Again, the low percentage of tannin suggests the question: Is it quite 
oertain that the very rough-flavoured apples, which are generally believed to 
be the best for cider-making, are really the best? So long as cider was mad* 
for “the use of the men,” one can well imagine that these constituents were 
valuable, for they helped to give the drink an acidity and roughness which 
only an agricultural labourer could appreciate, and whioh probably helped to 
make the cider last longer than it otherwise would have done. But the man 
who makes cider for sale must be guided by the desire that he who drinks onoe 
shall drink again. We know that it is frequently possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and this probably applies to acid and tannin m cider fruit. 


The apples of 1899 were peculiarly rich in those indeterminable and un¬ 
known constituents to which the title of “extractives, etc.,” is given in my 
analyses. Previous to 1B99 I considered an excess of these constituents as 
detrimental to the manufacture of good oider. Moreover, experiments have 
shown that when they were diminished the cider was materially improved. 
Upon reconsidering these experiments m the aght of the above facte, is is 
seen that the aoidity and the tannin were in all of them at the same time 
diminished. While, therefore, the results obtained are undeniable, the pre¬ 
vious explanation becomes doubtful, and we have yet to learn how far the 
improvement in the cider was due to the diminished extractives, and how far 
to the smaller quantities of acid and tannin present in the juice. 


5. It is desirable for many reasons to know what kind of cider the juie** 
of each variety of apple will produce when used alone. Suoh knowledge will 
probably afford us considerable insight into the oauae of flavour m cider and 
also Bupply the data for a scientific system of blending. 

A very large proportion of the apple trees growing in the West of England 
are unnamed and unknown, and some steps oertaimy ought to be taken to 
discover the names and the value of the many unknown varieties now exist¬ 
ing. How excePent some of these varieties are has been shown from the 
analytical results obtained at Butleigh (see especially No. 14). A further strik¬ 
ing illustration was obtained among some of the apples sent from the Somerset 
County Farm, at Bickenhall, of which neither the name, origin, nor history 
seems to be known. Of these, No. 10 is of quite exceptional quality; No. 6 
and No. 4 are also good. No. 11, though riob in solids, contains too much 
acidity, and appears to be more of a dessert apple. It is evident that Nos. 9 
and 9 are the kinds of apple whioh aro not worth growing for cider- m a king , 
when we consider that the same land and the same season enable another 
variety to produce 50 per cent, more solid matter. 
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Composition. 0 / Certain Varieties of Applet. 





-*» 

t 

If 


►» 

Percentage Composition of Juice. 

Name of Apple. 

| 

Percentage of 
Juice. 

i 

h 

•3 a 

4 

I 

3 

H 

*g 

*0 

< 

0 

3 

3 

1 

& 

OQ 

J_ 

J 

! 

2 

. ^ 

Buokenhall, No. 2 

1901 

ozs. 

2*63 

63 

1 "0538 

13 03 

•22 

938 

1-60 

*108 

1-722 

» 

,1 4 .. 

1901 

2 16 

49 

1-0668 

16-50 

-17 

11-56 

2*18 

•136 

2-454 

1 * 

,, 6 .. 

1901 

2 71 

65 

1 0679 

16 84 

•22 

9-54 

6 07 

•342 

•668 

11 

„ , 9 . 

1901 

1 78 

63 

1-0547 

12 74 

•50 

7*97 

2-74 

•108 

1*362 

»» 

,,10 

1901 

2 16 

52 

1 '0828 

20 88 

19 

1316 

2-56 

•148 

4 822 

11 

„ 11 

1901 

2‘06 

59 

1 0069 

16-76 

•94 

9 03 

4-29 

•184 

2-316 

Lambrook Pippin, No 299 

1901 

1-52 

59 

1 0500 

1-2 13 

■70 

817 

•55 

172 

2-538 


„ „ 300 

1901 

2 16 

68 

1 -0589 

14-19 

•76 

7 93 

2-89 

•162 

2-448 

(frosted) 

Butleigh, No. 14 .. 

1897 

2-0 

504 

1 0790 

20 24 

•21 

13 18 

4 94 

•300 

1-610 

>» 

11 

1898 

1 3 

50 

1 0933 

23 22 

•40 

18 18 

2*22 

•380 

2 040 

H 


1899 

1-0 

43 

1 *0925 

I 

24-32 

-48 

18 88 

4-22 

•206 

•534 

M 


1900 

1‘30 

55 

1 0934 

2316 

•24 

19 22 

250 

208 1 

992 

if 

„ (graft) .. 

1900 

1-72 

50 

1 1038 ' 

24 98 

24 

18-18 

4*04 

•258 

2-262 

11 

it 

1901 

1 64 

; 

43 

1-0811 

20*48 

15 

*12 50 

4-74 

•168 

2 922 

ti 

„ (yng. trees 

1901 

1 53 

41 

1-0791 

19 34 

38 

10 87 

406 

*274 

3-756 

M 


1902 

1-04 

36 

1 0883 

21-64 

•15 

13 92 

3-00 

•244 

4-326 


In 1898 Mr. Neville Grenville purchased the apples from an orchard which 
though on * different soil, had the reputation of producing good cider. The 
luioe from these apples proved to be of poor quality, the average specific 
jravity of the juice being only 1.0588, and the solids under 13 per cent., which 
vas much below the average of the year for Butleigh. ThiB shows the neces¬ 
sity of care when buying apples for cider-making. They ought to be paid ioi 
lot merely by volume or weight as at present, but according to the quantity 
rod quality of the juice they yield. 


Action op Frost on Applbs. 

Mr. J. B, SymSs, .being anxious to determine what effect iroet had on 
pies, sent •Fjppins (No. 299) and others of the same variety, 

raioh wwre fcf^ted (No. 800). It will be seen that there is a close reeem- 

danoe in cdnmo#ita<m betwemi the two, except that the frosted apples were 

arger, and •»#***> have developed further than the others. Hence they 
(ave more *nfl Jj 106, . acidity;, tannin, and extractives axe very 

juices; the only difference is the high proportion of cane sugar 
and this is not likely to be due to the action of the 

1 % ftkAA _.X_3 __1_ i at « 


V W IWUItJ »|IVl 1 

imilar in both j 
n the frosted 


tir*"®** ««• » wji> useiy to oe aue to tne action of the 

fjrt- S55rfore conclude that if frosted apples are not suitable for 

ider*makmg, ** •P® believe, it is due either to changes in composition, not 
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apparent from an ordinary analysis, but which might be discovered by special , 
investigation; or to changes affecting v.he yeasts, etc., which grow on tne apple, 
and produce a desirable or undesirable fermentation in the juice, it is quite 
within the range of probability that frost may destroy desirable organisms, and 
leave undesirable organisms alive, so that these subsequently get the mastery 
during fermentation, and so spoil the resulting cider. 


Gathkelnq tbs Apples. 


If in future we must strive to obtain better fruit for the manufacture 
of cider, in the meantime it is necessary that we should utilise to the best 
advantage that which we already possess. The first question which arises is. 
ought the fruit to be picked or allowed to dropf Undoubtedly it should be 

K icked. At present much of the cider fruit of this country is lelt upon the 
rees until it drops, and is then collected into heaps on the ground, and ex* 
posed to the sun, air, and rain. It is disheartening to see how many tanners 
utterly ignore the necessity for cleanliness in this first stage ot cidei-halving. 
On the 28th of October, 1897^ I had occasion to travel tor many miles in 
Somerset. It was an excessively damp morning; a very heavy dew had 
fallen during the night, and a Scotch mist hung over the land. J.i some 
places the apples were still unpicked, while hundreds. Wet. bruised, and duty, 
were lying under the trees upon the cold, damp grass--a tempting bic ikhi^t 
for slugs and worms, and every other variety ot apple-consuming life, animal 
or vegetable. Every mould or fungus which came in contact with llu* xpplos 
was revelling in the ample store of sweetj moist food they supplied, and 

? [rowing apace, consuming the best part of 1 the apples, destroying tn.'ir value 
or cider-making, and planting in the remainder the germs ot ♦> '■absequent. 
injurious fermentation nnd decay. In other places 1 saw nun gathering 
the reeking-wet apples, evidently intent on making as much so-called cider 
as possible, utterly regardless of its quaiuy. Now, ns the same time, the 
same labour, and tine same capital must be employed, whether men make cider 
worth 4d. per gallon or cider worth Is. per gallon, it is extraordinary that 
a little more foresight is not exercised so as to do things at the light time 
and in the right way. 

It is best to gather the apples by hand. This can only be done with 
short trees; where the trees are High it is necessary to shake the apples down 
with the aid of a long crook. The apples as they fall should be oolleeted in 
a cloth, or, what is better and cheaper, a large net. This must be kept well 
off the ground. The fruit should not be allowed to drop. An apple which 
has dropped upon the soil, in the first- place collects dirt; secondly, it is 
bruised; aud thirdly, it soons begins to discolour and decay. The evil effect 
of allowing the apple to collect dirt is so self-evident that it needs no com¬ 
ment. Not onlv does it pick up dirt from the soil, but this frequently gives a 
distinctly bad flavour to the resulting juice*. 

To put this statement to the test Mr. Blake made an experiment which 
completely confirmed its truth. In writing to me he thus describes the test; - - 
j-u 11 made by me in 1899 was the manufacture of cider from apples 

that had been allowed to lie on the damp ground for a long time, with the 
object of determining for myself whether such apples would impart an earthy 
taste to the cider made from them, and I find that this has distinctly been the 
case. The fanner who kindly let me have those apples admitted the fact on 
my letting him taste a sample of the cider later on, and said jt would be a 
good practical lesson to him not to let his apples lie on the ground for the 
future. • 


Wkwi the apple in a bruised condition is left exposed to the rain there 
can be no doubt whatever that mueji of its nutriment is washed out. and, the 
sugar being thus lost, the resulting juice is impoverished. Whether <Se 
apples, by being bruised and decaying, are any the worse for cfder-making, is 
a point upon which there seems much difference of opinion. But it hi only 
necessary to carefully examine a number of apples in a field “store’ or 
heap, to see that any mould which is growing is always found on the bruised 
and decaying part. This mould will subsequently find its way into the iuice, 
where its spores will act as ferments detrimental to the ciaer and will in¬ 
variably give it a characteristic mouldv flavour. In such bruised apples the 
decay is not always of one kind, two* varieties, “brown” and “black” reft, being 
Tfae l*}tar is, I believe, universally regarded as bad: 
opinions differ, however, with respect to the “brown” rot. An experiment 
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was therefore made to determine the effect of allowing the apples to get 
rotten, the apples being hand-picked and kept m a clean and dry place 
Until a sufficient number were rotten to permit of analytes being made of 
both sound and rotten specimens. The resuite obtained were as follows: 


Composition of Juice from Sound and Hotten Apples. 


— 

Sp Or. | 

Acid. 

Sugar, j 

Tannin 

Solids. 

Sound 

1-053 i 

23 

12 50 

•54 

13-70 

Rotten (Brown Rot) 

1 035 ] 

•IS 

12 19 

*168 

13-48 


From these results it is evident that two distinct changes take place • 
first, the tannin is precipitated in large part by allowing the apple to rot, and 
so does not enter the juice; secondly, the acidity slightly diminishes, and there 
is a loss of sugar. The rottenness was that known as “brown” rot. The 
juice of the rotten apples -wae of a far darker colour than that of the sound 
apples, and upon keeping it in clear glass bottles, so that the changes taking 
place might be observed, it was found that the juice from the rotten apples 
cleared tar more rapidly, as fermentation progressed, than that from the 
sound apples. Further, the apples lose considerably in weight by rotting, and 
their juioe contains far more matter in suspension than that from sound apples, 
which probably accounts for its clearing more rapidly. 

Whether under any circumstances the apples should be allowed to get 
rotten in a dry store or not may remain for the present an open question, and 
one for future enquiry, but there is clearly no doubt that the effects pro¬ 
duced by allowing them to fall and rot on the ground are detrimental to the 
manufacture of good cider, especially if the apples be expoeed to the rain. This 
custom, which is unfortunately almost universal in the West of England, can¬ 
not. therefore, he too strongly condemned. The apples should never be allowed 
to lie on the ground, even in heaps. 


The next aueetion is: When should the apples be picked P I am convinced 
that cider apples ought to be picked before they have become quite ripe. Im¬ 
mediately the apples from a tree begin to drop it is time for all the fruit upon 
that tree to be gathered. The apple appears to attain a maximum size befoio 
tt commences to ripen. When once it has attained that size, and the process 
of ripening has commonoed, nothing is gained by leaving it upon the tree. If 
left it merely ripens, and certain chemical changes take plade within it by 
which the sugar increases, etc These changes, however, take place to the 
same extent if the apple is taken off the tree, and the connection between the 
apple and the tree does not, so far as I am able to judge at present, in any 
way affect the later stages of the ripening process.* If the apples have been 
picked before they are quite ripe they must be stored away to ripen. The 
best storing room is a dry, well-ventilated loft, the floor of which is divided into 
r l 2? . ln w hmh different varieties of apples may be stored separately. Tf no 
hwfc is available, they may be left in the wagons in which they were plaoed 
when first gathered, provided these wagons are oovered or plaoed In a 
covered shed. Or the apples may be stored in the hurdle stores, described by 
Mr. Harper as follows r ‘Every farmer has sheep hurdles upon Ei* farm, which 
ate only ftuly in.use during the lambing season; in anv case they coat bus 
little. When the fruit is about to be gathered, drive a hurdle into the 
ground, strengthening it, if it is a high one, by driving a stake into the 



dri £ n in at «&•»£ miyfcte ^itinSSd *n 

indefinite distance. _ Some use wreath hurdles, made of willow, with twigs 
jnteriaeed hetwee , i the bars. Others use a thick coating of straw or fern on 

up at the aide. tcfkeep the fruit from 
running out. When the produce of a tree , or of several trees of one sort, has 
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been gathered, it is put into this receptacle, which, as will be evident, is very 
easily put up. Applee stored m this wav are kept off the ground, and the* 
air can get under, over, and around them ” 

Some experiments were made with apples picked and kept in hurdle stores, 
the result was most satisfactory The apples weie cleaner, riper, and less 
rotten than those obtained in any other way When in stores and under 
cover they can be left until opportunity arises foi making them into cidei. 
But where there is no provision for storing apples the eider-making has to be 
carried out at a breakneck speed, to Keep paoc with the fall of the apples 
, It is essential that the apples when m the hurdle stores should be well cover¬ 
ed, so as to prevent the ram penetrating into the store Owing to the considerable 
amount of lam which fell at Butleigh during the months of November and 
December, 1895, this was not always ensured, and the result is well shown j 
the following analyses — 

Composition of Juice fiom White Jerseys 



Acid 

Sugar 

Total Solids 

7th November—Picked fiom Tree 

16 

11 49 

12 62 

20th November -Placed m Hurdle Store 

22 

11 90 

12 76 

16th December—Taken from Hurdle Store, 
washed with rain 

26 

11 33 

12 26 


Evidently from those figures it is better, li possible, to stoic the apples 
on a diy fiooi in a lolt, piovided the\ aie not pack<d too thickly and aie 
moved logularly to prev at heating One adiant ige of this sy»Um is th it the 
apples dry losing a little moistuie consequently the giavit\ ot the puce be 
comes greater, and the resulting uder stronger than if would be if the apples 
had been ground when wet This is shown bv the following insults - 


( (imposition of Juui from Bed Jeiseys Stand in Loft 


Sp Gr 

1 

Aud 

1 

Sugar 

Total Solids 

22nd October 

1 0617 

16 

14 70 

16 44 

6th November 

l 0680 

i 

16 

14 92 

16 14 


When Shollp Cider-making CommenglP Temperature 

No factor plays such an important pait m the manufacture of cidter as 
that of tempo nature The oooler the season the better the make Hence, 
oider-making should be delayed as long as possible It theiefore follows, un¬ 
fortunately, that the season most favourable for the ripening of the apples 
is not best adapted for the making of cider If, therefore^ the upswing Reason 
is an early one, the make has to be put off longer than usual, and it is neoe*« 
sary to pick the apples before they have reached such a state of ripeness as 
would be permissible in a later season This is apparent when once notioed. 
In such a warm season the apples will not keep so well nor so long as could 
be desired, unless they are picked early, oherwiee a certain amount of waste 
and decay will take place m the stores. 

The Manipulation of the Apples 

In the manufacture of cider at Butleigh an endeavour was made to carry 
out every improvement in a simple, practical manner, so that any cider- 
maker. without going to unnecessary expense, oould do the same. Sufficient 
space for storing the apples and allowing them to get ripe did not exist there, 
toons especially in a plentiful year, so that frequently the apptes had to be 
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ground a lew day* after being brought into the loft or storing-room. .Tto apples 
were brought in, ae on most farms, in a state which, although it does net 
satisfy scientific requirements, was universally deemed to be the best that 
could be secured. In other words, more or less material which ought not to 
present is brought in with them. How to clean the apples and how to get 
rid of this extraneous matter has always been, a difficulty with every cider- 
maker. But it must be done. 

Mr. Neville Grenville secured it by a simple and yet effective contrivance. 
A trpugh ot wood, about ten to twelve feet long, twelve inches wide, and with 
sides seven inches high, was made. This was placed in the storing room, with 
one end leading into toe shoot which fed the mill, and the other raised about 
two to three feet from the floor on a wooden trestle. Along the bottom ot this 
trough, at intervals of about two feet, were fixed slips or wood half an inch 
thick, nailed on diagonally and bevelled off on the side away from the mill. 
Ttts effect of these strips was to slightly arrest the speed of the apples, and 
to cause their flow to be alternately from side to side of the trough, as they 
rolled down the slope from the upper end, where they were ted into the 
trough. A man or hoy stood by the trougn, and as the apples rolled along 
picked out all those that were rotten, gathering up from time to time the 
leaves, stems, piece# of rotten apple, and other extraneous matter which, 
owing to their inability to roll, were left in the trough and thus easily sepa¬ 
rated from the apples. Tbfe amount of useless material removed in this way 
from apples whicn to all appearanoe were fairly clean was astounding. 

Subsequently an improvement was made to the trough which Droved most 
valuable as a means ot further cleansing the apples. This conlBisted of putting 
into the trough a false bottom of semi-oircular laths. The laths are fixed to 
narrow strips of wood, which raise them two inches off the bottom of the 
trough, so that they form a grating. This grating is made in lengths of three 
feet. One length could thus be removed at a time for clearing out the refuse 
which had accumulated beneath it. The laths run parallel to tne sides of the 
trough, about one and a half inches apart. Probably it would be best to have 
the bottom of the trough open, so that the dirt might fall through on to th* 
floor, and thus do away with the frequent removal of the lath bottom tor 
cleansing the trough. 

The result of the removal of the dirt effected bv the trough was most 
valuable is a means of further clc-insing the apples. This consisted of putting 
clean. The colour of the cider was much lighter than when the rotten apples 
were left in. I would most strongly recommend cider-makers to adopt this 
Simple system of cleaning the apples. 


Another system of cleaning the apples upon which experiments have been 
made is by washing them. Washing apples for cider-making is a custom sel¬ 
dom, I think, resorted to in England, but it is practised in both Germany and 
Switzerland, and in both these countries most excellent cider is made, it 
is also beink introduced into France, and a special apparatus is made for the 
purpose at Cherbourg. The first advantage that can he claimed for the pro¬ 
cess of washing is that it gets rid of the dirt. The possible disadvantages 
sometimes said to accrue are:—1st. That it washes out some of the sugar: 
and, 2ndly, That it washes the yeasts, necessary for the fermentation of the 
juice, off the apples. An elaborate examination of the influenoe of washing 
cider apples, so far as it affeote the composition of the juice, has been made 
by Mons. A. Truelle, and published in the Journal de VAgriculture, July- 
August, 1899, and those who are making a study of cider might, with advan¬ 
tage, carefully read this article. My experiments were on a large scale, and 
the apparatus at my disposal was not of the best. The best method of wash¬ 
ing the apples in bulb that I oould devise was to dip them, when suspended 
m special baskets, into a tank of water several times, and then allow them to 
dram and partly dry on a floor until sufficient were washed for a c hees e. 



‘Unwashed apples . 1,057 


wmmm appies . jl.uoo 

The loss of the solid matter in the juioe due to washing was thesefor* scarcely 
fermentation, this proceeded more regularly and only 
rapidly in thejmoe from the washed apples than m that from th « 
unwashed apples, so wt there would appear to have been no material loss of 
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yeasts due to trashing What little there was could Drobably do no harm,* as 
a slow fermentation is always desirable. The flavour of the oider from the* 
washed apples was better than that from the unwashed apples. 

Gkindino the Apples. 

The apples as thc\ leave the trough pass into the mill. There are several 
mills at present in use. First, there is the old stone mill, whioh has many 
disadvantages, being slow and dirty. It certainly does crush the apples tho¬ 
roughly. Anothei kind ot mill is made ot two iron rollers so cast that they fit 
into one another. These iron rollers do not separate the oells of the apple 
sufficiently. The mill simply crushes the f ruit, and m no sense of the word can 
it be said to disintegrate.it. Another mill is the “Tooth mill,” having two 
stone rollers under it. In the top set ot» rollers the teeth ot one roller fit 
into openings m the other These mills do their work fairly well. A still bet¬ 
ter mill is the one called a “Scratches ’ It is best for this reason, that it 



Fig. 1 —Bcratcher or Disintegrator. 


disintegrates the apple cell from cell. The fibratcher (Fig. 1) tears the fruit 
to pieces, and has the immense advantage or grinding as fast again as any 
mill known. Tho two stone rollors under a “Scratched 1 are not necessary. 

The mill (Fig. 2) or grater used ou the Continent contain* wrought iron 
knives, which first break the appie into pieces. These fall down, and are 
crushed between two adjustable ribbed stones. 

The influence the mill has upoh the results obtained is well shown in the 
following experiment Two lots of apples were ground, one in a Scratchier, 


* This is a subject still needing investigation, as it may be that benefioia! 
yeasts are more easily washed off th h apples than are wild yeasts. It is. how¬ 
ever, more probable that the latter are most easily washed off, in whicn case 
washing would have a new and enhanced value. 
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one in a Continental mill, and submitted to pressure in the same press and 
for the same period. 

The results obtained were: - 


Yield. 


1,000 lbs. Apples. 

Juice. 

Pressed Pomace. 


lbs 

lbs. 

Pomace from Scratcher 

720 

280 

Pomace from Coutinental Mill 

650 

350 


Crushing the Pips. 

The majority of English mills crush the pips, and this is often thought 
desirable, but it is not supported by the experience of foreign makers nor of 



Pig. 2.—Mill or Grater. 


many in England. Hence one oi the chief characteristics of all foreign mills 
is that they are so constructed as not to break the pips. Whether 
they are b^ter than the English mills, and which of the many used 
m England ere good, are questions for future investigation. This is more 
especially deniable because, when the last trials were held, crushing the 

E wes considered an essential point in the action of the null. If in such 
i the foroe expended, the time occupied, the nature of the work done, and 
sueoeptibility of the crushed apples to pressure were recorded —and these 
oonhl easily be.determined by modern appliances in the hands of competent 
engineers end judgee-the results would prove of the utmost value to cider- 
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makers. In England it was generally considered desirable to crush the pips 
when grinding the apples, as they were supposed to give a good flavour to* 
the cider, Mr. Harper, however, considers that grinding the apple pips »s 
detrimental to the manufacture and keeping quality of cider. A number of 
pips were collected by me and analysed, they were found to contain from 
8/ to 39 per cent, of moisture (water), and when dried had the following 
composition: — 


Composition of Apple Pips (dried at 212 deg. F.J. 


Oil . 18.60 

Nitrogenous constituents (albuminoids). 33.12 

Carbo-hydrates etc*. 26.08 

Woody fibre . 18.55 

Mineral matter . 3.65 


100.00 



Fig. 3.—Old Style Cider Press. 


As the brewer finds too much nitrogenous matter detrimental in brewing 
it was thought possible that the pips, it ground, might prove detrimental m 
cider-making. Numerous experiments have therefore been made at But- 
leigh with apples of tho same kind, one cheese being put up with pomace con¬ 
taining crushed apple pips, the other with pomace m which the pips were not 
crushed. The result has invariably been that a better flavoured cider was 
obtained when the pips were not crushed or broken. The flavour of the {flips 
is not desirable, and If they are crushed this can at times be detected in the 
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cider, especially if it U dry cider; Henoe we now lay it down as one of the 
roles at Butleigh that the pips must not be crushed. I have also been in* 
formed on numerous oocaaipns that cider made trom pomace with crushed pips 
will not dear so easily nor so well as that made from pomaoe with the pips 
whole. 

Pressing the Pomace. 

There are many kinds of presses, but any one of the nine or ten varieties 
commonly used will serve the purpose. The press originally used at Butleigb 
was one of the old-fashioned type seen in nearly every west-country cider 
house (Fig. 3). It did its work well, but required a considerable amount of 
manual labour. 

In 1895 a new press was procured (Fig. 4). This was the quadruple geai 
hand press, shown in the annexed illustration This press obtained the first 



Fig. 4.—Quadruple Uandgear Press. 


pnse at the trials, of cider-making apparatus conducted at Glaston¬ 
bury . 1890, in connection with the show of the Royal 

Agricultural Society at Plymouth. The pressure is obtained 
by means* or a mechanical arrangement, by which it is possible 
either to apply pressure rapidly, or, by a slight alteration of the gear, to 
Jbtwa greater pressure, though necessarily more slowly. It is claimed ioi 
this press that it is capable of* exerting a pressure of eighty tons. Whether 
this be so or not, it h<w proved an efficient press as compared with that pre- 
viously used. This will be best seen by a study of the following results oi 
experiments:— 
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Old Press. 

1,000 lbs. Pomace 

i 

Juice. 

Pressed Pomace. 


lbs 

-1ST- 

In 1894—1st Experiment 

693 

307 

2nd Experiment 

743 

257 

New Press (Workman ^. 

1,000 lbs. Pomace 

Juice. 

Pressed Pomaoe. 


lbs 

lbs. 

In 1895—1st Experiment 

706 

294 

2 nd Experiment 

720 ‘ 

280 


The i omace in each of these experiments was m the press on an average 
for four hours. 


The Continental press (Fig 5) differs from the English Drees in that the 
pulp is enclosed in a caj.e Hut the most striking difference is m the syBtem 
adopted tor obtaining piessure 



Fig. &—Continental Press. 
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This is done by a double lever mechanism, so arranged that pressure is 
applied whether the lever be worked backward or forward; the man docs not 
nave to walk around the machine, and need scarcely change his position, 
hence, the press can be placed m any convenient situation, even in a corner. 

Before giving the results of my experiments withuthe Continental press, 
it is neoessary to state that in the countries where they are used the method 
ot cider-making adopted is different to that hitherto adopted in England. It 
is of far less importance to the foreign cider-maker, who makes small cider, 
to obtain the whole of the juioe out ot the apple at the first pressing than it 
is to the English cider-maker, who presses as a rule once only. Hence, the 
Continental press is not made to take out all the juioe like our English press. 
This will be seen from the following icsults ol two experiment*. 

One thousand pounds of apples yielded from an old English press 307 lb. 
oi pomace and 693 lb. of juico.' The Continental press yielded, fiom 1,000 lb. 
of the same apples at the same time, 450 lb. of pomace and 550 lb. of juice. 
Jn a second trial. 1,000 ft>. of apples yielded in the English pre&s. 257 lb. <f 
pomace and 743 lb. of juioe, while from 1,000 fb. of the same apples the Con- 
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Fig 6.—Showing Cloths in whicn the Pomace is Wrapped. 


tinental press gave 488 lb, of pomace and 562 lb of juice. Taking the mean 
of these results, the English press yielded 718 fb. of juice, the Continental 
press only 556 !b. 

It is only right to here state that since these experiments were made 
there has been considerable improvement in the method of manipulating the 
Continental press, evidently based on tne Butleigh experiments. Also the 
outer casing has in many instances been done away with, and the cheese mad<* 
up m the manner adopted at Butleigh. and described later on. 

In the case of small makers, where not many hands are available. it is well 
to have a travelling double-bedded press. The advantage of this is that wh ; lo 
one lot of juioe is running out, another “cheese” can be out up. 

While watching two Or three powerful men labouring to obtain sufficient 
pressure upon the pomace to extract all the juice, the thought arises: Could 


# This may eastlv be converted into gallons, the 
gfttkp of apple juice being 104 fb. 


average weight of one 
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not this power be obtained far more easily and at lee* cost by some more 
simple methods Surely in no other industry where pressure is required is* 
it obtained in so primitive a fashion, ana it is impossible to believe that th ; s 
method will long remiin in vogue. The most efficacious method of obtaining 
pressure is by hydraulic power. Already in large establishments the hydraulv 
press is used, but uniortunately its high pneo pi events it for the present be¬ 
coming more generally employed. 

Extracting the Juice. 

• The ground apples are termed pomace, probably from the French words 
Pommes Mac4rees. To extract the juice irom tics pomace it has to be sub¬ 
jected to pressure. The old system, stdl in vogue in many parts of Somerset, 
was to build up on the table of the press a mass of pomace mixed with straw 
“reed” to hold it together duiing the penod of pressure, 'lhe mixture of 
pomace and straw is called a “cheese. The straw does not sufficiently bind the 

P omaoe to enable it to be properly piossecl by one application of theiiress. 
lessuio has theieioie to be taken off after some time; tho edges ■ the 



Fig. 7.- Wooden Gratings. 


cheese are then trimmed with a knife, the trimmings placed upon the top oi 
the cheese, and the whole re-submitted to tmther pressure. -This proofs is 
sometimes repeated. The time and trouble involved were great, and it was deter¬ 
mined to improve upon this method. The pomace was wrapped in thick 
Manilla cloths (Fig. 6), and between these cloths gratings of wood (Fig. 7) were 
interposed to keep the cloths in position and to secure uniform pressure upon 
the mass. These thick Manilla cloths are expensive, difficult to wash, and 
moie difficult to keep dean; they involve a iaige amount of labour, which it 
was desirable if possible to avoid. After many experiments it was found that 
there was no nerd for such a substantial texture to be used, and thin cloths 
were introduced in their place. These cloths consist of wbnt is know n *is net¬ 
ting shading. It is inexpensive to buy, easy to'manipulate, and also to wash. 
The cloths are infinitely better than straw, and onoe they have been used no 
one would wish to go back to the 'old system of reeds. Tt was doubted whe¬ 
ther the thin cloths would withstand tne pressure necessary to extract the 
juice, but they have been fourtd to do this. A new doth of deficient strength 
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it> (0010 port may bnnt, bat if the doth will withstand the preesure the flirt 
time it u used there is little fear of its subsequently breaking. The tannin 
m the apple juice seems to ten the doth and increases its strength. An 
experiment made to determine whether the pomaoe ,w«ije m well pressed m 

thethin cloths m in the thick Manilla cloths gave the following results:— 

Moisture in pomace from— 

Thin cloths . 75.0 per cent. 

Thick cloths . 74.5 per cent. 

An experiment had previously been made to determine whether the thick 
cloths prevented the juice being extracted from the pomace as thoroughly as 
by the old reed system. The results of these experiments were as follows:— 
Average amount of water left in pomace as determined by analysis:— 

From a reed cheese . 72.1 per cent. 

From a Manilla cloth. 72.7 per cent. 

is thus seen that the juice can be extracted from the pomace by using 
thiq Cloths as efficiently as by using thick cloths or by the reed system, ana 
this mult is obtained with one application of pressure, in lieu of two or 
three, and therefore with a considerable saving or both time and labour. 

Several questions arise as to the treatment of the pomaoe. The first is: 
Should it be pressed immediately after it is ground, or should it be allowed to 
stand some time before pressure is applied P Experiments made on this sub¬ 
ject have proved that the colour of the juice from pomace pressed immedi¬ 
ately after grinding is lighter than the juice from pomace which has been 
allowed to stand. This is only what might be expected, for, as is well known, 
if broken applee be exposed to the light and air, they soon become discoloured. 
It is commonly believed in the West of England that unless cider has a deep 
colour it is deficient in body or strength. I am not m favour of a dark- 
ooloured cider, nor do I think the public likes deep-coloured drinks. The 
tendency for years past with beer and wine has been to lighten the colour. 
At the same time there are some parte of England where the cider is natu¬ 
rally very pale in colour, too pale, m fact, and in ouch districts it may be desir 
able to expose the pomaoe to the air before grinding so as to augment the 
colour. 


The quantity of juice obtained from pomaoe which has been allowed to 
stand after grinding is not greater than from pomaoe which is pressed at once. 
In* following experiment proves this fact: — 

Two lots, each of 1,000 ft). of apples, were ground, the first lot being 
pressed immediately and the second after twenty-four hour*. The following 
results wars obtained:— 



Weight of 
Apples. 

Weight of 
Pressed 
Pomaoe. 

Weight of 
Juioe. 

Pressed at onoe 

iu; | 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,000 

204 

705 

Pressed after standing $4 hours. .. 

_... 

1,000 

280 

700 


cheeses* ^entity is only such as might occur between any two 


The results of the analyses of 
follows:— 


the juioe from these experiments are ss 
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Analyses of Juice . 


— 

i 1 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Tannin. 

Total 

Solids. 

1 . Pressed as soon as ground... 

10589 

•43 

11-36 1 

■30 

13 02 

Pressed 24 hours after 
grinding 

1 0533 

•44 

nil 

•17 . 

1280 

A second experiment yielded the following results:— 



— 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Tannin. 

Total 

Solids. 

1. Pressed as soon as ground.. 

1050 

•36 

10 87 

•29 

i r-98 

2 . Pressed 24 hours after 
grinding 

1051 

•41 

10-87 

24 

12-40 


The variations being slight, indicate that no considerable chemical 
change is produced by keeping, except a similar change to that which occurs 
when the apples are allowed to rot, namely, that some of the tannin appears 
to be precipitated, and not to enter the juioe. Now, as the presence of 
tannin is considered necessary, not only as a means of keeping the juice, but 
of obtaining it clear and bright, it would seem that, if regarded only from 
this point or view, it is beet to press the pomace as soon after grinding as pos¬ 
sible. When this juice was fully fermented and ripened, it was found that 
the cider made by pressing the pomace as soon as it was ground was tar 
superior to that made from the pomaoe which had stood twenty-four hours 
before being pressed. 

Utilising the Once Pressed Pomace. 

The pressed pomace as taken from the press has been analysed by me and 
found to nave the following composition :— 


Composition of Pressed Apple Ponwee. 


Water . 

Oil . 

Nitrogenous constituents ... 
Sugar, etc. . 

.„ 72.40 

. 1.08 

. 1.27 

. 18.34 

Woody fibre . 

. 4.64 

Mineral matter . 

. 2.27 


100 00 


Thus the pomaoe as it comes from the press, however dry it may appear 
to the eye or touch, really contains a large quantity of liquid. In three 
determinations of separate cheeses there were found 72 per oenff., 75 per cent, 
and 74 per cent, of moisture respectively. The question arises 
how can this pomaoe be furtfier utilised P The expressed pomace 
may be used for feeding animals, and is a good food so long as It can 
be given to theo while still fresh. But it undergoes rapid change, and is 
then said to be injurious. 

It has been suggested that the pomaoe should be extracted with water 
and the solution used for making vinegar. But although this can bo done, it 
is not desirable to do it unless the whole process of vinegar-making can be 
kept away from the cider-making. One of the worst troubles of the cider- 
maker is due to the introduction into the cider house of the ferment which 
produces vinegar, technically known as the Mycoderma ajceti; there is far too 
much of the nature of vinegar abdut some of the cider made at the present 
day, and one of the chief objects of these experiments has been to show how 
to avoid the presence of an excess of acid in Che cider. 
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However, the fact that the once-pressed pomace contained as much as J8 
per cent, of sugar, etc., led me to think that something might be done to 
e\tiaot Uiis sugar. 

Experiments were made in various ways:—1st. An experiment was made 
to determine whether, by breaking down the cheese and re-pressing, sufficient 
juice could be obtained to justify the trouble. From 1,850 ro. of pomace 
1,877 fb. of juice of specific gravity 1.57 were obtained in the first pressing. 
After being broken down and re-pressed, the cheese yielded a further 187 id. 
of juice of specific gravity 1.054. It will be noted that the second juice had 
not so high a gravity as the first, It would thus appear that the quantity 
and quality of the juice so extracted was not worth the necessary time and 
labour. 

A second method investigated was to try and wash out some of the juice 
with water. This method is largely adopted abroad. There two varieties of 
cider are made both from the same lot of apples. The apple pulp is placed 
in the press and the juice extracted and measured, and when fermented con¬ 
stitutes pure cider. The pressed pulp or pomaoe is then taken out of the press, 
broken up fine, or reground, and placed in a vat with water. The mixture 
is stirred up from time to time, toft for from twelve to fifteen hours, anl 
then put into the press and subjected to pressure. This second juice is some¬ 
times added to the first juioe-, sometimes kept separate. In the latter case some 
sugar is added, and the fermented liquid is called small cider. Numerous 
experiments have beam made on this method of treating the pomace, and are 
subsequently described under the heading “small cider.” 

(To be (onfinued.) 


THE FARM HOME BOOKSHELF. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College 

Some time ago the officers of the Department of Agriculture were asked 
by the Council of Agriculture to prepare a list of books suitable for an 
Agricultural library. That list has been prepared ; but it is too long tor the 
srdinary farmer’s library, and it contains the titles of a number oi books 
which Viave been recommended for a general libisiy only. I 4 rom enquiries re- 
waived from time to time, it is evident that there is a demand for a short 
last of books which might serve as text books for home study of agriculture 
And the agricultural sciences. 

To meet a demand of this nature, Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Umvei- 
lity, undertook a tow years ago, with the aid of the best agricultural and 
horticultural experts in the United States, to edit a series of plainly written 
books, which has been published by MacMillan & Co., of London and Now 



King. 


« are still other very valuable boons in the series, but should they 

U th l s . art . lcl ° would at once be defeated, as l wish 
*0* books only which 1 can recommend as espeoi 
^i y *^ r tnd home bookshelf. The above halt-doeen books are 

a 101 V I r ay b ? J 18te<i in the order named a« the best 
^ h +L. Austra ian of agriculture to study. These 

and require no particular scientific 

w. F 0 , r i 1 P. lain 'y .written book on agricultural chemistiy, Pro- 

treaSae^on 5 -‘ThTch’em iirv E ni pf r81 4 tv °t Minnesota, has written recently » 
treatise'on ine Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life.” Dnbhshed br Mao- 

mi,1 an A Co., which is sure to satisfy a long-felt want Profeasor dnyder’s 

Minnesota Schwl of AgnSJe ha. evi- 
t£?L Kt T*!i JP 8t . what to teaoh the farmer of this important 

& s'aT^-fcu^ t 

whom this instruction has been given have been mostly earnest worker.'who 
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attended school largely from personal choice who desired to make as muta 
pi ogress he possible Numerous questions have been asked by them relating 
to the application of chemistry to farm and everyday life and for a number 
of years the author kept a question box, in which were placed the more lmpoi- 
taut questions asked in class, and the difficulties experienced in laboratoiy 
work, and in developing the work fiom year to year these questions ana 
difficulties have been considered ” “It has been the aim throughout to pie- 
sent the topics m such a way that they would be easily undeistood, and to 
develop the reasoning powers of the student so that he would be able to make 
the beet use of his chemistry m everyday life affans ” He devotes a chap¬ 
ter to “Composition of Matter,” another to the Propeitiee of Elements and 
Compounds,” and anothei to “Laboratory Manipulation ” hollowing these 
the more important chemical elements and their compounds are considered 
an 1 treated in the plain language oi the common school textbook Ihe 
“Chemistry of Plant Growth” the oomnosition and lelative feeding value of 
the various grains, feeds and foddois are caiefull\ discussed There aie 
chapters on “Fermentation,” “Chemistry of Digestion and Nutution, f 
“Feeding of Animals” and the book concludes with a chaptei on ‘The Ri- 
tional Feeding of Men * 

Any of the bookselleis hiindlmg Macmillan & Co s books will have it or 
can piocuie copies, and the puce ut this as well as of the othu books lefeired 
to is not excessive 


HORSE COMPLAINT ON YORKE’S PENINSULA. 

Mi J Desmond MRCV8 Government Veteiinan Suigeon, has fui 
nuhed th* following upoit on complaint causing deaths of hoi sc b neai Win 
laton - 

bn 1 have the honoui herewith to submit a icpoit on an outbicak »t 
disease m hoises m Yorke’s Peninsula On Thuisdav Apnl 7, I ailived it 
Mi Russs laim at Minlaton at 5 p m , to find tlU f foui hoises had suc¬ 
cumbed uid tin fifth was in ectienus J examined the Jattei animal, and 
recorded the following notes —Draught marc tour years old in prime condi¬ 
tion Taken bad at midnight on the 4th picecnting the following appeu 
ances, as desenb<x.l by the ownei’s son m his own words Stiff m the legs, 
appearing to drag the hind legs outwards (Intelall>) Would eat as usual 
Loose ni the paddock near the nouse ISoxt morning at 7 am she was lung 
down near the house Wo tried to get her up sin struggled veiy much, nnd 
after a short interval we were successful m getting hci on to her legs Sfu 
w ent into the j «ird and fed with the other hoi ses Vbout 8 30 a m she lay 
down near the stable At 10 a m she was standing at the water trough abou u 
100 yaids from the stable She stopped at the water trough till 1 30 p m , 
and was then duven up to the stable On arrival at the stable she was fed 
on chaff and bian, ana lay down foi halt an bom, then got up nnd f iad a 
small feed, and lay down at 5 p m , struggled for about two hours, 
and could not get up Saw her every houi during Tuesday night she was 
lung down and not struggling On Wednesday, tho 6th, it 10 am, 
she struggled very much and could not get up At 2 p m. 

froth was escaping from her mouth Passed dung at 3pm, 

and at 6 pm stiuggied very much Saw her evei> two hours 

on Wednesday night, she was sttugghng very much up to 8 i m fc on Thuisday 
morning Got quieter after 8am, but had »a bad look about her eyes, and 
remained in much the same condition up to 5 p m * Physical exammation- 
Pulse, 140 (normal 86-40) very weak respirations i 34 (norm il 14), tempera¬ 
ture, 103 7 (normal 100 o) Mucous membianes highly injected and covered 
with petechial spots Rectum contained normal faeces unne escaping. 
Sweating over floor of the abdomen In extremis Would not live raoie than 
three hours History of hoise that died at 11 a m on the 7th Draught mare, 
eight years old, prime condition, bred on the farm Took bad on Tuesday, 
the 5th, at 8 a m , presenting the same appearances as the mare now ill Post* 
mortem examination —Lungs, same appearance as that found in the Port Pine 
horse disease Stomach fuff of food and water Contained four parasitic tu¬ 
mours, m which the worm Sclerostoma tetiacanthum was found in faige num¬ 
bers Bowels—Colon, inner surface covered with blood and contained thou¬ 

sands of mature and embryo worms of the order Strongylus armatus Dia- 
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phragm showed signs of great abdominal pressure. A parasite 

aneurism of the mesenteric artery was found, and, when ms* 
aected, living worms (Strongylus armatus) were found. Heart, 

liver, and kidneys were healthy. Bladder empty, no signs of poisoning. 
Mare alive on arrival, died at 8 p.m. Friday, April 8, 8.30 a.m., made post- 
mortem examination of mare that died at 8 p.m. on the 7th. Heart healthy. 
Lungs identical with the horses that died in the Port Pirie outbreak. Dia¬ 
phragm showed signs of pressure on the abdominal side. Stomach contained 
food and water and numerous Urge worms (Ascaris megalooephalaY, and para¬ 
sitic tumours containing the worm Solerostoma tetracanthum. Small intes¬ 
tine* contained the worm Ascaris megalooephala and the tapeworm Taenia 
mammilana in large numbers. Caecum contained partly digested Ascaris mega- 
locephala, ingesta, and water. Bowels.—Colon very inflamed, contained blood 
and worms (Strongylus armatus), matured and imraatured, in thousands. 
Mesenteric artery contained a parasitic aneurism with living worms. Ex¬ 
amined a draught horse, five years old. that died at 2 a.m. on Wednesday, the 
6th. Too mucn decomposed to make a complete post-mortem examination. Ai 
aneurism of mesenteric artery was found. The two other horses were too de¬ 
composed to make a post-mortem examination. Five horses in prime condi¬ 
tion, and valued at £50 each, died during the week on this farm. 

“As the trouble was caused by internal paiasites, I decided to put all 
the remaining horses on this farm under a course of medical treatment to 
expel the worms from their bowels. Dr. Hart, of Minlaton, who was interested 
in the cases, and helped me to make the post-mortem examinations, volun¬ 
teered to get suitable medicines, as there was no chemist nearer than 20 
miles. I explained the line of treatment to Dr. Hart, and he telegraphed to 
Adelaide for the medicines, and they arrived at Minlaton on Saturday evening, 
the 9th. All the horses on Mr. Russ's farm were placed under treatment, and 
in two days were passing dead worms from their bowels in large numbers. 

“The following are the particulars of the treatment adopted :—Santonins, 
20 grains; tartar emetic, 60 grains; to make one powder. One powder to be 
given in the feed night and morning; each horse to get 20 powders. 

“I advised Mr. Russ to provide salt and sulphate of iron in the propor¬ 
tions :—One of sulphate of iron (oopperas) to 19 parts of salt, to be well mixed 
and placed in a trough protected from the rain and easy of access to all his 
farm animals. As all the water on this farm used for the animals is sur¬ 
face water, collected in dams, I decided to treat the water supply medicinally, 
und advised the addition of sulphate of iron m quantities sufficient to make 
the water appear red. 

“I examined a large number of horses on adjoining farms, and found that 
thev were affected with internal parasites, and advised the owners to treat 
their animals by the above-mentioned methods. On returning home I visited 
Yorketown. There I found several farmers' horses also affected with internal 
parasites, and explained to them the treatment I advised for the hones 
affected in the Minlaton district. When the opportunity arrives I will go 
into this matter more fully, giving a full description (wffcb drawings) of the 
parasites. Up to the present these parasites have caused the deaths of horses 
m this State valued at £1,100, i,e., Port Pirie horse disease, £250; Hawker 
hone disease, £600; Yorke’s Peninsula horse disease, £250.” 


ROSE WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Farm. 

By J. D. Towar, Principal Agricultural College. 

On the farm seeding operations began on April 11 in Ebsary’s B with 
oats, both broadcast ana with the drill, on ground on whioh phosphate was 
drilled some three weeks 1 previous. Barley seeding was done on April 20 to 
28, and a few acre® of Majestic wheat were sown on April 15. A soaking rain 
of 1.27 inohqp on April 18 supplied ideal moisture conditions for continuing 
the seeding. About 500 acres will go into crop this year. There will be about 
87 acres o* barley, 65 acres of oats, and nearly 400 acres of wheat. A lew 
varieties of oats and barley are being grown, and a large number of varieties 
of wheat will be tried. Mr. R. Marshall has kindly supplied us with a num¬ 
ber of varieties of his wheats, whioh will be tried in a small way; while from 
Mr. W. Farrer and others we have small samples for trial and experiment. 
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Kalb. —Reference has frequenly* been made to this plant dunna the past 
year; bat it is still interesting to note that the sowing of last May is still 
alive, and growing thriftily. Rape sown at the same time has long since 
matured its seeds and died. 

Lambing. —The season this vear is two weeks earlier than last. The ram* 
were turned with the ewes on November 18. and on April 15 live lambs had 
made their appearance. There were two Shropshires, two Southdowns. and 
one Merino, in former years the Dorsets were the first to appear. The lambs 
are fairly strong and active. but the ewes, though fat, do not seem healthy, 
and are giving a poor supply of milk. A few have siokened and died, the 
tfouble appearing like impaction of the third stomach, dry munain, or grass 
staggers—-the symptoms being identical with those of two years ago, when 
over 10 per oent. of the flock was taken. • 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

During April Mr. Quinn has visited Tasmania and portions of Victoria 
for the purpose of noting the progress of fruitgrowing in thofcc States, tie 
will report officially upon any points of interest which may pio\e of value to 
our growers. At the large fruit show held in Hobart the exhibit of apples, 

? >ears, and grapes brought from South Australia by Mr. Qumn elicited many 
avourable comments from the interstate visitors. Their fine colour and 
good carrying powers were especially remarked upon by the Tasmanian 
growers. 


During April the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro* 
tection Act have passed 14,497 cases of fruits for export to interstate and 
European markets. These figures only represent the truits bent to Queens* 
land, Victoria, and New South Wales, where certificates of tieedom from 
diseases are demanded, and the apples shipped to London bv several ex¬ 
porters, for whom the officers of this Department act as umpires on the 
wharf. Of the above total, upwards of 6,000 oases were of grapes shipped to 
Queensland or sent by rail to Sydney. Within the same period £,327 packages 
of vegetables were passed for New South Wales, and 35 paicels of plants for 
various States of the Commonwealth. 


The importations during April amounted to 1,421 cases of fruits of a 
tropical nature, and 57 parcels of plants, chiefly of bulbous kinds. Of these 
11 nave been detained or destroyed owing- to the absence of the necessary 
declaration re their origin. 


The first session of the College year commenced on April 20, aftet seven 
weeks' holidays A total of 35 students has been enrolled, there bem 7 in 
the third year class. 13 in the second year, 14 in the first year, and 1 special 
student. During the vacation the College dormitories have been thoroughly 
cleaned, and necessary improvements effected. 


On April 25 several members of the College Committee of the Council of 
Agnoulture visited the College and witnessed a trial of the two wheat-grading 
machines purchased by the Department. A report of this visit appears 
elsewhere. 


On April 16 the Committee of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society visited the Collejjje to select a site tor pens for the piopcned egg-laying 
competition. They decided to locate the fowls in the oarob plantation near 
the Principal’s house. This should prove an ideal spot, being well drained 
•fid sheltered from the winds, while *it will be possible to so arrange the yards 
that there will be natural shade in each for the fowls. 
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On March 38 the Principal of the College addressed a meeting of the 
Virginia Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, and on March 81 a meeting at 
Ardroasan. 


During April the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Strathalbyn for tha 
purpose of selecting a site for experimental pots on the farm of Mr. P. a. 
Coekburn. Similar experimental plots have been selected at Saddleworth and 
Aidinga, and it is proposed to keep these plots going for several years in order 
to test the results or the continuous application of manures on the same 
land. Mr. Bummers also visited Wallaroo, Freeling, and Port Adelaide to 
obtain samples of fertilisers for analyses, and m company with members ot 
the Council of Agriculture was pnpsent at the trial of wheat-graders at Rose¬ 
worthy College. * 


Council op Agriculture. 


The monthly meeting, of the Council ot Agriculture was held on Wednes¬ 
day, April 18, there being present the Chairman (Mr. R. Caldwell), Col. 
Rowell, C.B., and Meesrs. G. R. Laffer, R. Marshall, T. K. YeJland, B. Base¬ 
dow, H. V. Pridmoro, John Miller, A. Molineux, Thomas Hardy, A. M. 
Dawkins, and F. Krichauff. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture forwarded intimation from the School 
of Mines that the small flour-treating mill had been erected, and was now 
ready ior work. On the motion ot Mr. Marshall it was resolved that the 
School ot Mines authorities be asked under what conditions they were pre¬ 
pared to undertake tests ot the flour-making qualities oi various wheats. 

The Bocretary reported that applications, to be received up to June 1, 
had been invited for the position of Dairy Instructor, at a salary oi £200 ami 
allowance equal to £50. 

A letter was received from Dr. Ramsav Smith intimating that the reports 
on cattle complaints forwarded to him some months since contain information 
of the greatest value, and appear to go a long way to casting light on both 
the nature of the disease and the problem of where to look for a lemedy. 
Members expressed the hope that Dr. Smith’s report on the subject would 
be available at next meeting. 


Some discussion took place on Professor Towar’s report, as published m 
the April issue. Mr. Dawkins did not consider the unweighted pit ot ensilage 
satisfactory. The material had shrunk considerably from the sides of the pit, 
and there was considerable waste of material. Mr. Krichauff thought the 
Council should be informed of the cause for so many students missing the ex¬ 
aminations. A few months ago they were advised that 52 students were >n 
residence, but only 41 were in attendance at the close of the sessions. On the 
motion or Mr. Dawkins, it was decided that the College Committee visit the 
College during the month, and that the Principal be asked to arrange tor 
test ot the two grain-graders on that occasion. 

The Bureau Committee reported that Wilmington Branch had communi¬ 
cated with all Branches in respect to the suggested rule that one-third :>f 
the members should retire each year, being, of course, eligible for re-election 
The members of the committee agreed that the introduction of new blood was 
essential, and if tbe proposal met with the approval of most of the Brandies 
they would recommend the Council to make it compulsory on all Branches, in¬ 
stead of being merely optional, as at present. It was decided that the 
Branches be asked to consider the Wilmington circular at an early date. 

On tbe recommendation of the Bureau Committee the following nomina¬ 
tions were approved:—Messrs R. Bierwirth.C. T. Rattew, Nantewarra : W. 
Buchanan 4 , A. Sharman, M, L. McCormack, Bute; P. Baker, Virginia; J. C. 
Carroll, Reeve’s Plains; James Spillane, Balaklava; H. H. Hilders, Richman s 
Creek; W. Graham. H. K. Moore. Caltowie: ijL D. Travers, L. Nourse. H. 
Pomeroy, Petersburg; H. Humphris, Btamnmy; Henry Welch, Port Elliot; 
John Jennings, George Jennings, J. Moiair/jun,, Norton’s Summit; W. J. 
White, Madigan, Golden Grove; Joel Wmlams, F. Smart, lnkerman; W. J. 
Brinkworth, Ap|M* Yarrowie; and R. Thiele, Kanmantoo. 
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Mr. Laffer reported on visit to Mylor Typioal Orchard by members of 
the Horticultural and Viticultural Committee on March 8. The property con¬ 
sists of over 100 acres of land, 20 acres of which are planted with fruit trees 
Besides over 1,400 varieties ot apples and about 1,100 of pears, there are many 
hundreds of varieties of other trees and various kinds of bush fruits. Th<* 
careful manner in which the trees had been arranged, and the method adopted 
to keep the records of the varieties, were highly commended Generally the 
trees had made excellent growth, though, owing to the characteristics of the 
different varieties and the stocks upQn which they wore worked, the growth 
w<as naturally uneven. The oldest portion of the orchard had now been 
planted live years, and this season 140 varieties of apples and 24 of pears 
nad fruited. In order to get the best value out of the expenditure on the 
orchard each variety as it comes into bearing should be thoroughly tested to 
determine its qualities. Especially in regard to apples and pears, of which 
there was a magnifioent collection, should they benefit. They wanted some 
varieties of apples fit to export tnat would come m a weelc or ten days 
earlier than those now grown. With pears, they had a splendid market in 
Europe, but upon no subject did the growers lequire moio definite inclina¬ 
tion than on tne question of the best varieties of pears to plant. Unfortu¬ 
nately, nearly every kind now grown hero that would keep long onough had 
one or more objectionable qualities, such as poor beailng, irregular ripening, 
dofieient quality, uneven shape, etc. He felt, however, that in the collection 
at Mylor there must be some kinds that would be moio suitable foi expoit 
than those usually grown here. The same applied to other cla.s>os of fi uil. 
He considered that Mr. Holtze had ovoiy tenson to he proud of the work 
lie had done at Mylor, and believed he would welcome the assistance of con.- 
meicial growers m doteimining the value of the respective vaneties. After 
seme discussion, on the motion of Mr. Laffei it was lesolved that the report 
b*> forwarded to the Hon. Minister, with a suggestion that ho should ask Mi. 
Holtze whether he would welcome the assistance of a small committee of 
fruitgrowers in determining the commercial value of the respective varieties 
of fruits. 4 

Mr. Hardv referred to the stalling nuisance. The evil was becoming more 
seiious evorv year, and it was scarcely possible to estimate the damage to the 
giapes (Mused by the birds. Fiuitgrowers would probably suffer severely from 
the dop ted at ions of stai lings. United action was necessary in dealing with 
the buds, which roosted in immense numbers in certain trees He was pie- 
pared to contribute towards a fund from which to offer a substantial reward 
foi a practicable scheme for dealing with the birds. Mr. Pridmore supported 
Mr. Hardy’s remarks. The damage done to the grape crop alone must amount 
to many thousands of pounds, and he was sure there would be no difficult\ in 
iaising at least £100 amongst the vinegrowoTs as a reward for a renudy. 
Several mem be is mentioned serious damage to fruit and gram ciops b\ The 
starlings. 

On the motion of Mr. Yelland/it was decided that the Council iccoin- 
mend to the Hon. Minister that every assistance be afforded the committee 
of the Royal Agricultural Society if the second year’s egg-laying competition 
is carried out at Roeew’orthy. 

Mr. Pridmore thought it Would be well if the coloured illusti ations of 
weeds which have appeared in The Journal were republished and sold at a 
low price. The Secretary stated that it w^as intended to do this when one or 
two more illustrations were completed. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 


Messrs. A. W. Sand ford & Co. report on May 1, 1904: — 

In a country like South Australia, where so much depends upon the rain¬ 
fall. it is little wonder that the weather is closely watched, so that anything 
approaching dry conditions becomes a leading topic. In our former, refer¬ 
ence waa made to the entire absenoe or rain during March* This 
continued right into the middle of April, when a splendid downpour set in, 
the area of the fall being widespread, nearly each of the agricultural districts 
Classing it as very opportune and useful. At all events, the month ter mi* 
nates showing a rainfall above the average. Farmers meanwhile are taking 
advantage of the promising outlook and are now busy seeding. 

In Oommeroe there is an absenoe of anything like activity, the purchases 
made being very much of a hand-to-mouth character. This is attributab’e 
to the shortness of money, many farmers still holding on to their wheat, tor 
there must be large quantities yet to market, when it is taken into considera¬ 
tion that the yiela of the late harvest was the heaviest for fourteen years. 
Most of the mines at Broken Hill are doing good work, favourable report? 
coming to hand, which are borne out by the dividends that are being de¬ 
clared. In Metals* with only some slight fluctuations, since our last, Silver 
and Lead are just about even with former quotations, excepting that Copper 
shows a further hardening. 


Bbxadstuffs.— During the slight re-action in the European markets, 
w’neat was sold m our three southern States in considerable quantities, at d/1 
to 8^. Ud., flue largest parcels being placed in Victoria. U cargoes have 
since declined under the influence of the depression in the Home Markets, tne 
last sale of Australian Wheat being at 28s. 6d. per quarter of 480 fb. The 
‘ven for the decline are favourable weather throughout Europe, and 




sowing, anu verv little wheat is finding its wav to market, but there are no 
anxious buyers at present 'quotations. The value of wheat in Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide is on a par. Flour has seen little business during the 
month, but shipments continue to be made to England. wh<ere the price 
offered will nett about £7 5s. f.o.b. here. Offal is firmer in the eastern 
States, and there has been a fair demand from Western Australia at about 
7d. f.o.b. for Bran. Locally not much business has been done, though re¬ 
sellers have accepted prices somewhat under millers’ quotations. In Forago 
lines the sales have only been for local consumption, and owing to late wet 
season damaging a quantity of hay South Australian chaff is not just now 
in favour, therefore tine shipping quotation is only nominal. Feeding Grains. 
—There is no change to report in Oats. Gape Barley experienced a bit of 
a spurt owing to the paroels required to complete a cargo for Africa, but 
as this has now been filled, prices have come back again. 


Growers of Potatoes have had to face the lowest selling values for many 
years, the quantity being heavy, and, as the quality of the local grown is 
exceptionally good this season, this has enabled them to hold the Adelaide 
market, so that Mount Gambier growers have beoome alarmed, and with 
scarcely any city and no export sales, are now offering at such low rates as 
must leave very little, if anything, to the owners after paying for digging, 
bagging, and cartage Onions.—In this line values have remained almost 
stationary, the “locals” filling Adelaide requirements, therefore Mount Gam 
bier is foroed to look to the country and export for an outlet. 


Dairy Produce.- -The sultry weather ttiat prevailed during quite the fiisfc 
half of April affected the keeping qualities of most of the butters coming 
forward, but as the excellent rain on the 19th of the month brought along 
cooler ana more favourable conditions, a decided improvement was at once 
apparent in the qualities. This caused a strong demand to be experienced 
tor all ff$sh m prints, and, whilst rates were disposed to harden, any sub¬ 
stantial rise was precluded owing to the lower quotations and riripmente of 
Bulk Butter tonng landed from the eastern States. Therefore, whilst Victoria 
and New Sbuth Wales have such an carport An surplus, we fear there is very 
little chance of any further improvement Si price for the iooal product. 

** lower rates ruling in Victoria, our market has continued 
to steedily^iaiden, until almost record pnoes were touched compared with 
oorresponqfi&g months of previous years, the advanoe being fid. per doaen on 
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last quotations. Cheese.—Tbei quality is keetping quite up to usual stan¬ 
dard, which has all helped to popularise the demand for South Australian 
makes, therefore very excellent clearances are being effected, and, although 
values have sustained, there is yet no advance in price. Bacon.—With regu¬ 
lar buying orders for Broken Hill and Western Australia, factory-cured sides 
have had a good month’s business, and prices show a firming of about id. 
per lb. Hams have been rather slow, but values remain unaltered. Honey 
continues dull of sale, both for local and export trade, but Almonds are m 
good request, several fair-sized shipping parcels having been disposed of. 

Carcase Mt at. —The first of the winter sales was started in April, and 
very satisfactory rated wene realised for all prime carcadee of Pork and 
Veal the buyers at Fridays’ markeits operating freely for their Saturday re¬ 
quirements. 

Live Poultry.— An excellent market exists for all pens of prime, well 
(conditioned birds, and for these good prices were secured; but there is again 
a tendency to forward poor and light sorts, which only bring down the average 
of rates realised 


Market Quotations of the Day*. 


Wheat. —At* Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 2/10 to 2/11 per 
bushel 60 lb. 


Flour. —City brands, £7 10/ to £7 15/ ; country, £6 15/- to £7. 

Bran. —7d. to 7$d. Pollard.— 8d. to 8$d. per bushel of 20 ft. 

Oats. -Local Algeiian and Dun, 1/5 to 1/6$; White Champions, 1/8 to 
1/10 per bushel 40 ft. 

Barley.- -Malting, 2/6 to 3/ , Cape, 1/9 up to 1/11 per bushel 50 ft. 

Chvff. —£2 12/6, nominal, per ton of 2,210 ft., bags in, f.o.b. Port Ade¬ 
laide. 

Potatoes. - New locals, £2 5/- to £2 10/ ; Gambiers, £2 5/- per 2,240 ft , 
l.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions.— New locals and Gambiers, £3 per 2,240 ft. 

Butter.— Factory, creamery, and choice separators, lid. to 1/ ; best 
dairies and fair separators, J0d. to lid.; well-graded store and ordinary 
dairies, 8d. to 9d., stale lots, 7$d. to 8d.; Victorian bulk, 8$d. to 9$d., fair 
to choice. 


Cheese. —Factory make, 4$d. to 5$d. per ft. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 8d. to 8$d.; farm flitches, 8£d. to 7d. per ft. 
Hams.— S.A. factory, 9$d. to lOd. per ft. 

Eggs. —Loose, 1 /($; in casks, f.o.b., 1/9$ per dozen. 

Lard. —In bladders, 5$d.; tins, 4$d. to 5d. per ft. 

Honey.— 2$d. prime uleSr extracted, in 60-ft. tins; Beeswax, 1/1 ft. 
Almonds —Softshells, 4d. to 4$d.; kernels, 8$d. per ft. 


Carcase Meat. —Bright, handy weight shop porkers, 4$d. fc to 5d.; chop¬ 
pers and heavy weights, 3$d. to 4$d ; primerveal, 3d. to 3$d.; fair stuff, 2id. 
to 3d. 

Live Poultry. —Good roosterB, 1/9 to 2/2 each; plump 'oens and fair- 
conditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; ordinary hens, from lid. to 1/1; poor »nd 
£4*,*° 9d.; ducks, V? to 2 /3; fee*** 3/- to 4/ ; pigeons, 6d.; urkeys, 
4d. to 6$d. per ft,., live weight, for fattening to fair table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prioee at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates> In Grain. 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table ifcowe tbe rainfall for the month of April, 1(XH 


Adelaide 


SOI 

Manoora 


0*99 

Eohunga 

3*31 

Hawker 


0**8 

Hoyleton 


0 82 

Macclesfield 

3*09 

Cradock 


0*80 

Baiaklava 


.1 13 

Meadows 

3*30. 

WUeon 


0*5*2 

Port Wakebekl 


1*87 

Strathalbyn 

1*88 

Gordon 


0*42 

Saddleworth 


0*84 

Catlington 

0*73 

Quora 


0*87 

Marrabel 


1*16 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*90 

Fort Augusta 


0*58 

Riverton 


1*14 

Milang 

1*80 

Fort Germejn 


1*16 

Tar lee 


0*88 

Wallaroo 

1*41 

Fort Pirie 


1*40 • 

Stockport 


1*17 

Kadina 

1*93 

Crystal Brook 


1*22 

Hamley Bridge 


1 31 

Moonta 

1*99 

Port Broughton 


1*13 

Kapunda 


1*35 

Green’s Plains ... 

1*67 

Bute 


1*50 

Freeling 


1 32 

Maitland 

1*80 

Hammond 


0*57 

Stock well 


1*03 

Ardrossan 

1*71 

Bruce 


0 37 

Nuriootpa 


1*22 

Port Victoria 

1*25 

Wilmington 


0*87 

Angastou 


1 33 

Curramulka 

1*25 

Melrose 


124 

Tanunda 


1 48 

Minlaton 

1 23 

Booleroo Centre 


1*19 

Lyndoch 


1*84 

Stansbury 

1 *69 

Wirrabara 


1 07 ‘ 

Mallala 


1*09 

Warooka 

1*97 

Appila 


0*87 

Rosewortby 


1*30 

Yorketown 

1*79 

Laura 


0 95 

Oawler 


1*49 

Editbburg . . 

1 17 

Caltowie 


0 73 

Smithfleld 


1*37 

Fowler’s Bay . . 

1*40 

Jamestown 


0*77 

Two Wells 


0*99 

Streaky Bay . . 

0*58 

Gladstone 


0*82 

Virginia 


113 

Port Elliston 

1*10 

Georgetown 


1 *12 

Salisbury 


1*22 

Port Lincoln 

1*59 

Narridy 


1*44 

Tea Tr«*e Gully 


1*56 

Cowell . 

0*90 

Eedhill 


115 

Magill 


2-48 

Queenscliffe 

1*04 

Koolunga 


0*89 

Mitaham 


2 26 

Port Elliot 

2*01 

Oarrieton 


0*37 

Crafers 


314 

Goolwa 

1*87 

Eurelia 


0*29 

Clarendon 


3*82 1 

Meningie 

1*69 

Johnsburg 


<1 13 

Morphett Vale 


2T»0 i 

Kingston 

1*38 

Orroroo 


0*22 

Noarlunga 


2*18 

Robe 

1*«5 

Black Rock 


0*47 

Willunga 


2-39 

Beach port 

1*55 

Petersburg 


0 :u 

Aldinga 


2*03 

Coonalpyn . . 

1*40 

Yongala 


0*57 

Norman ville 


1 ‘77 

Bordertown 

1*14 

Terowie 


0 32 

Yankalilla 


1*82 

Frances 

1*24 

Yaroowie 


0*40 

Eudunda 


0*73 

Naracoorte 

1*41 

Hallett 


0*69 

Truro 


1*02 

Lucindale 

1*45 

Mt. Bryan 


0*74 

Palmer 


0*45 

Penola 

1*48 

Burra 


0*78 

Mount Pleasant 

f## 

1*12 

Millioent 

1*78 

Snowtown 


0*74 

Blumbere 


1*39 

Mount Gam bier ... 

1*55 

Brinkworth 


0*72 

Gumeracna 


1*56 

Wellington 

1*32 

Blyth 


0*73 

Lobethal 


1*83 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*86 

Clare 


1*31 

Woodside 


2 44 

Mannum 

0*98 

Min taro Central 


1*12 

Habndorf 


2*12 

Morgan 

0*21 

Watervale 


1 44 

Nairne 


2 42 

Overland Corner... 

0*42 

Auburn 


1*0*2 

Mount Barker 


3 32 

Renmark 

0*28 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

B* W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myself during the past four months are published for general information 
In each case the certificate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the.analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
results will appear in The Journal: — 

Elder, Smith <fe Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.-Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 38.1 per cent., 38.7 per cent., 39.3 per oent. 

Elder, Smith <fe Co.’s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 

S 3G per cent.), 39 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.3 per cent., 37.3 per cent., 
9 i per cent. 

Norman & Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (85 per 
oent.), 36.6 per oeut., 37.2 per cent., 38.7 per cent. 

Norman & Co.’s Reliance Superphosphate.--Water-soluble phosphate 
(82 per oent.), 35.1 per oent. 

George Wills & Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 38.4 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.'s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphite (36 per cent.), 39.3 per cent., 41.9 per« cent., 38.5 per cent , 40.5 
per cent 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(86 per cent.), 39 3 per cent., 41.2 per cont., 39 per cent. 

Cluttbrbtuok Brothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand) —Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37.6 per cem. 

Clptterbuck Brothers’ Special Superphosphate.— Watu*-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3i per cent.), 38 1 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler «fc Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per oent ), 44 3 per cent., 43.3 »♦< r cent. 

D. & J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate. -Wxter- 
soluble phosphate (39 per oent.), 45.4 per cent., 44.3 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bone Superphosphate.—Nitro gen (2.1 
per cent.;, 1.8 per cent. ; water-soluble phosphwte (15.2 per cent.), 22.8 per 
cent : citrate-soluble phosphate (15 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per cent.), 4.3 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.—Water-soluble, 
phosphate (25 per cont.), 33.8 per cent., 33.7 per cent., 35.2 per cent., 34 4' 
per cent.. 85.1 per cent.: citrate-soluble phosp’aato (5 per cen$.' 2.4 per cent., 
3 7 per cent , 1 7 per cent., 1.5 per cent., *2.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3 pei cent.), not tested, 

Adelaide Chemic^ Works Co.’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3.5 per cent.), 3.7 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 43.4 per cent. 

Crompton & Son’s Bonedust.—Nitrogen (8.9 per cent.), 8.9 per oent ; 
acid-soluble phosphate (44.67 per cent.), 45,2 per cent. 

E. Anders Son’s Victor Bonedust. - Nitrogen (8 per cent.), 4.1 per 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphite (42 per cent.). 45.5 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
'»> per cent.), 34.6 per cent., 35.6 per cent., 1 33.8 per oent., 84.6 per cent.; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 1.6 per cent., 1.4 per cent., 3.9 per 
cent. 1 4 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per oent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1.05 per 
oent,), 0.95 per cent. ; water-soluble phosphate (28.1 per cent.), 28.8 per cent.; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (5.9 per cent.), 6.5 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate 
(6 per oent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Hav Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0.65 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (80 per oent.), 31.1 per cent.: citrate- 
soluble phosphate (2 per oent.), 4.9 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per 
oent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Oo*.’s Super B —Water-soluble phosphate (15 
per oent.), 86.7 per oent.; citrate-eoluble phosphate (15 per cent.), ^3.7 per 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (6 per oent.), not tested. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 

SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

The Eleventh Annual Conference of the Southern Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on i'hursdav, March 24. the following 
members of the Bureau being present:—Strathalbyn Branch—Messrs. M.* 


mepnbert of the Bureau Joeing preaent:—Strathalbyn Branch—Messrs. M.* 
Rankine (chair), W. M. Eankme, Miekle, Tucker, Reed. Butler, MeAnaney, 
CoSburn, Watt, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec,). Meadows-—Mr. W. Pearson. 
Pinnies—Messrs. Henley and Collett. Hartley—Messrs. C. and W. Brooks. 
Port Elliot—Messrs. W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves. Sir J. Lanoelot Stir¬ 
ling, K.O.M.G., Messrs. F. Krichauff (Counoil of Agriculture), George Quinn 
(Horticultural Inspector), W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers), George 
Jeffrey (Wool Expert), and several other visitors were also present. 

Mr. J. Cheriton, in asking Sir Lancelot Stirling to take the chair, ex¬ 
pressed regret at the poor attendance, stating that several Branches which 
had promised to send delegates were not represented. He was greatly disap¬ 
pointed at the apathy dispayed by the neighbouring Branches. 

Sir Lancelot Stirling said as an old member of the Bureau ne was pleased 
to be present, and expressed regret at the poor response to the Secretary’s 
labours. He thought the Branches should regard these Conferences as of 
greater importance than they did; unless they were educational they were 
of no value. One special advantage of them was that the members wer 
afforded the opportunity of meeting the experts attached to the Department 
of Agriculture, whose many duties rendered it impossible for them to visit 
the Branches separately. If the Conferences were to be continued he sug¬ 
gested that the head of the Department should arrange for several of the 
experts attending each Conference instead of spending their time in 
attending merely Branch meetings, hpeaking tor himself, he could Bay that 
he had benefited to a considerable extent trom the lectures of these experts. 
He suggested that futuie Conference* at Strathalbvn should take the form 
of a farmers’ annual dinner, with addresses by, say, two officers of the De¬ 
partment in the evening. 

Mr. Krichauff supported the remarks on the necessity for better atten¬ 
dance. It was unreasonable to expect the Department to send officers to 
attend these meetings if the members of the Bureau took no interest id 
them. 

DAIRYING 

Mr. R. Caldwell forwarded a paper on “The Present Condition and Pros 
pects of the Dairy Industry under Federation.” It could not be disputed 
that interstate free trade had affected the market value of dairy produce to 
an appreciable degree; the prices of butter and cheese have suffered consider¬ 
able reduction, and values have not fluctuated as they formerly did. During 
the dry soason following the inception of federation the change was not felt 
to any extent, as each State had nearly as much as it could do to supply ‘is 
own requirements; but with the return of better seasons the results cannot 
be mistaken. Under the former duty of 4d. per lb. on cheese and 2d. per lb 
on butter the former could not be imported until the local price of cheese had 
risen to 9d. or lOd. per lb.; and butter would not pay to import at a less price 
than is. to la. Id. per lb., local price. The removal of these duties has had 


tity of inferior butter and cheese which they would not care to export to 
London; hence this must be put on the local markets, to the detriment of 

ft Mif-nitnlift. #wwJIb T+ <.11 _l_ _ J.U __ » 


comes fbe vital question of the price at which milk can be produoed. 
The South Australian dairyman requires an average of 3id. to 4d. per gallon 
to make a living wage; but in Victoria anu New South Wales, if with cheaper 
land or bettor pasture milk of equal qualitv can be supplied to the factory 
at 2fd. per gallon, it will be admitted that the South Australian fanner 
18 5* a i? re f t disadvantage. He would not say that their neighbours could 
undersell them with first-quality produce* but there was nothing to pre¬ 
vent t»ir placing their inferior goods on our market, thus depressing pn®m 
au round. Th$ dairyman must face the fact that the high prices ruling n 
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former years are scarcely likely to *be realised under ordinary conditions in 
the future. The hope of the industry lay in the export to London, and to , 
do business there it was to their advantage to send only first-class produce. 
The unsatisfactory methods must be discontinued; manufactory, plant, and 
management must be up to date. To begin at the beginning, greater care 
needs to be taken to secure the supply of purer milk; fewer home separators 
should be used. First-quality butter cannot be made from different blendB 
of cream, though the separating hae been carefully done, and the appoint¬ 
ments of the dairy are cleanly. The best results can only be obtained by 
delivering sweet milk at the factory, and having it separated under the best 
conditions. If first-class butter and cheese are made a fair value will always 
be obtained, but if the quality is not maintained they were bound to suffer. 
In the event of the adoption by Great Britain of preferential trade with 
the colonies it was not unlikely that conditions will become more favourable 
for the exporting dependencies All the more leason why greater effort 
should now be made to secure a good position in the home market. There 
is no reason why the dairy industry should not become one of the most profit¬ 
able of these having to do with t]^> o^ihvition of land. It should be an easy 
matter to double or treble the present output. Although federation has had 
an effect on the operations of the dairy tarmer, it must be admitted that 
the conditions are more natural than those that existed previously. Before 
federation the conditions were highly fictitious. Producers had no right to 
expect the continuance of such conditions. The protective policy under 
which the dairy industry was established was only intended to serve a tem¬ 
porary purpose. So far as the future was concerned it is safe to forecast 
for the dairy industry a lower but more steady and reliable colonial market, 
with improving conditions in Great Britain, unless they neglected their re¬ 
sponsibilities or spoiled their prospects by legislative interference. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr. Cheritou agreed that land m 
South Australia was too dear, and did not think that under present con¬ 
ditions dairying could be made to pay unices the work could all be done by 
the family. Mr. Cockburn did not agree that Victorian dairymen produced 
milk cheaper on account of the cheaper land. He had been through some 
of the best dairying districts there, and was surprise 1 at the mgh rates rul¬ 
ing. For land that fetched up to £5 per acre he would not give 30s The 
main secret of Victoria’s success was that dairying was earned out on a 
larger scale and in a thorough manner. Mr. Pear&on contended that 'the 
home separator had proved the greatest enemy of the industry in this State 
Factories had been started, and at first with a good supply of milk it had 
been possible to pay 4d. per gallon when butter averaged lid. to 11 Id. per It) 
Now, owing to decreased supplies, due to the use of separators on farms, the 
working expenses were proportionately much heavier, and naturally they 
could not pay «o much for the milk. This meant that other supplies who 
threatening to leave,and he was certain that either the pmvate separator 
must go or many of the factories would haVe to close. Dairymen would then 
find to their cost that they had “killed the goose that laid the golden eggs,” 
and oxtieme low prices in the glut season would prevail. Sir Lancelot Htit- 
lmg regretted that he must agree with Mr. Pearson’s forecast. He admitted 
that often the man using the separator got more tor his milk than he would 
get at the factory, but this could not last, as they must depend for the main¬ 
stay of the industry on the London market. Unless, however, they sent 
first-class butter of fairlv uniform Quality they would soon be ousted by their 
rivals, and disaster would result The factory oould not pay the same price 
per gallon on a small guantity of milk as when handling a full supply He 
found that when the factory was woikine to its full capacity tne cost of 
manufacture, etc.* amounted to about lid. per lb., whereas when only a 
very small quantity of milk was being treated the coat amounted to‘ 5rl 
per ft>. It was a significant fact that practically all the prizes at the Ade¬ 
laide Show were won by factories which refused to handle cream separated on 
the farm. 

BACTERIOLOGY* 

Mr. F. Krichauff read a paper on <this subject, dealing with the work of 
the various ferments or bacteria, and their value to the agriculturist. 

BLEACHED WHEAT* 

Mr. M. Rankine read a paper.on this subject. 

Considerable discussion followed Mr. Watt stated that what might “be 
termed over-ripe wheat was not objected to by buyers. He found that one 
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or two showers of raiti did n6t injur© the standing crop, but oontmnou.< 
cloudy weather afterwards would result in bleaching. Mr. Henley thought 
moat ot the damage waa done in the heaps. Reference was made to pro¬ 
posed tests by the Department of the flour-making qualities of bleached 
wheat. Mr. Summers said he was afraid that, whatever the result of such 
test, the millers would stick to what their practical experience taught them, 
and if the farmer would not submit to the reduction for bleached wheat the, 
miller would refuse to purchase. Strong exception was taken by several to 
the weight of wheat being judged by suoh small measures, which made it 
nearly impossible to accurately estimate the weight per bushel. The varying 
weights given by different buyers for the same sample were quoted as proof ot 
this. Mr. W. M. Rankine said the farmers were, under the present conditions, 
entirely in the merchants’ hands. They could not dictate how the merchant 
was to test the weight, nor the price he should give. They could only accept 
or reject the buyers 7 terms and try to get better elsewhere. 


PROSPECTS OP THE FRUIT INDUSTRY. 


Mr. George Quinn gave an address on this subject, reviewing the position 
of the industry and the prospects for the future, He particularly men¬ 
tioned currants as a profitable line to develop, as the present consumption ot 
this article within the,Commonwealtn would require the product of several 
thousands of acres beyond the area already planted. As soon as the local 
demand was overtaken, which, however, would not be for many years, it 
would be necessary to stop planting, as they could not compete with the 
Greek currant-growers in the open market. There was not very much en¬ 
couragement for any large extension in the raisin industry, as in most 
classes the local demand waB already met. With other dried fruit, parti¬ 
cularly apricots, prunes, and apples, there was room for expansion. Apri¬ 
cots and currants would do well in this district. The rainfall was scarcely 
sufficient for apples. There was a good demand for the fruit of the almond 
in the neighbouring States, and, as they did not appear to thrive so well 
there as in South Australia, he would advise more attention being given to 
the cultivation of the almond. It was, however, to the apple industry that 
he looked for the greatest development. They grew in South Australia fruits 
unsurpassed in any of the States. It only required some reductions m 
freights and other charges to enable them to put their apples on the London 
and Continental markets at a price that would lead to a very large increase 
in the demand. With the present high prices, only a limited circle could 
afford to buy our fruits in London, but a reduction of a few shillings per 
oase would place the fruit within the reach of a vast population. Pears also 
would, he believed, be largely exported in the future. It was true that they 
did not always carry well, but this, he was convinced, would be overcome in 
the future. 

Mr. Miekle referred to the fact that the currant industry depended 
entirely upon the retention of the present duty on imported fruits, and 
questioned whether the whole community would rest content to be taxed tor 
the benefit of a few hundred currant-growers. Besides, it only needed the 

} > reduction of a few hundred tonB beyond local demand to bring prices very 
ow. The amount of labour involved in the drying of apricots was a Beriou* 
objection to any marked advanoe in thiR industry. Mr. Summers pointed out 
that if they were to consider the possibilities of customs duties being re¬ 
moved there were other industries than currants that would soon be in a 
state of stagnation. Protection was apparently the settled policy of Aus¬ 
tralia, and It was only reasonable to suppose that the products of the soil 
would continue to receive assistance in this way. He believed that apricot* 
would pay. It was more profitable to dry the fruit than to acoept less than 
&. per mm tor first-class fruit. He was afraid that the labour of gathering 
the almonds was me mam mason why more were not planted. Ordinary 
labour was too oostly. 


WOOL AND SHEEP. 

Mr. *George Jeffrey gave a short address on this subject. Where condi¬ 
tions were favourable nothing was more profitable than the breeding of tat 
lambs. The selection of the ewe was of the greatest importance. Where 
they could be obtained pure or half-bred Merino or half-bred Down ewe* 
were to be A good big-framed ewe wae required. Where 

pays to breed fat lambs it does not pay to rear ewes for breeding. He would 
buy the proper type of ewe, get two or three lambs from her, and then sell 
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her to the butcher. He admitted, however, that just at present it might 
be a little risky for the farmer to sell all his ewe lambs, as he might not 
be able to buy ewes again next season at a reasonable price; but, as a general 
practice he was emphatic in his opposition to rearing ewes for breeding on 
the farm. Then he would advise the fat lamb raiser to sell all his lamb- 
when the bulk were fit. It was a mistake to keep the culls. It was better to 

make the first loss the last than to keep the culls for sale later on as ewes. 

He favoured one of the Down breeds or the Dorset-Horn rams: the progeny 
oi the Lincoln ram was not so shapely, nor did it come to maturity so earlj. 
Dealing with the question of wool, he would not advise small growers to 
a&egipt elaborate classing. With, say, 200 Merino sheep, he would advice 
to skirt carefully, and not too deeply, where the sheep are running on the 
fallows. Trim oft only the duty edges, then roll up the fleeoe neatly. Divide 
out the faulty, discoloured, and coarse fleeces, and put them into separate 
parcels. With better classes of wool and sheep not running on cultivated 
ground, skirt a little deeper, and get off the worst of the belly wool. Keep 

the belly wool separate from the fleeces. He strongly recommended groweis 

not to hamper their agents with reserves on their wool. The auctioneei will 
naturally do his best for his client, as he is paid according to the price he 
obtains, and m most cases he was a better judge of the market values of 
the wool than the grower. » 

Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. W. M. Kankin© did not agree with 
the advice to sell off all the lambs at the same time. He tound it paid 
better to keep the rams with the ewes longer than was the general prac¬ 
tice, and to keep the late lambs, which fetched good prices later on in the 
^ason. If it paid dealers to buy culls and late lambs to fatten it would pay 
the farmer to keep them, instead of letting the grass go to waste. Mr. 
Jeffrey said they should keep more ewes if they had the glass; but Mr. Kan- 
kme pointed out that often in this district, if they had enough ewes to eat 
the grass in October and later, they would be overstocked m May and June, 
and the lambs would suffer. Mr. Watt said that was his experience, and he 
agreed with Mr. Kankine. The Chairman agreed that in largo flocks it would 
pay to follow Mi. Jeffrey, but with small flocks that was not always the case. 
If they were under-stocked w r hen selling the fat Iambi* it would pay to *ocp 
the small lambs lor a while, but at the same time over-stocking nnint be 
avoided. In replj to a question why it did not pay to keep some ol the owe 
lambs for breeding, Mr. Jeffrey said they could raise tw’o fat lambs while thev 
wore rearing one breeding ewe, and the lambs would bring in the more 
money. So long as it was possible to buy large-framed ewes that would gi.e 
two or three lambs it did not pay the fat lamb raiser to breed ewes. 

PRIVATE SEPARATOR r. PACTORY. 

Mr. W. E. Hargreaves read a paper on this subject. For some time 
the private separator has been and is subject to severe criticism by some of 
their dairy experts and factory managers, fo his idea that was wrong, it was 
throwing cold water on on© ot the farmers’ best friends. He had rend fho 
opinion of several experts and factory managers on the subject, and confessed 
that ho was surprised that such men tried to make farmers believe that the 
home separator was one of the chief causes of the inferior quality of butter, 
some going so tar as to say that to save the industry from ruination they 
must return to the old method of sending their milk to the factory. Jn lus 
opinion that would be an unprogressive step, and would not remedy the evil. 
He did not wish it to be understood that the factory would not*pay as well as 
the private separator, for he had sent milk to the factory lor years with 
satisfactory results. Let them oompare the two methods, taking mdk to the 
faotory or the private separator. The former system is a good one, that is. 
if the factory separates every day, and he would say to the farmer living 
within a few miles. “Take vour milk to the factory, and I believe it Hrifl 
pay you as well as the private separator.” The system that exists in a 
great many districts is for the factory to separate once a day, and often every 
other day, with the result that the milk is exposed to the tender mercies ot 
all weathers, hot or cold. Perhaps after the farmer has carted this milk four 
or five miles, and in some cases a greater distanoe, it has gone completely 
sour. The manager will inform him it is u too far gone this morning, Mr. 
So-and-so; I am very sorry, but I am afraid I cannot put it through for you.” 
The result is the farmer in this ease is the direct loser. But, just for argu¬ 
ment sake, admit that he is lucky enough to get it through; he is still a 
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loser indirectly, for the cream' from this stele and sour milk will not produpe 
first-class butter, with the result that the factory does not get top pnoe for the 
product from such stale milk, and at the end of the month the farmer gets 
less for his milk than he otherwise would have got had the butter been pro¬ 
duced from the milk in a sweet condition. Now for the private separator. 
In the first place he maintained that the statements made by some of their fac¬ 
tory managers te the small separator not producing* butter of equal quality to 
t he factory separator to be incorrect, for both use the same machine, only 
one has been reduced to hand power. It also brings the following advan¬ 
tages:—The milk can be treated sooner after milking than if sent to the 
factory, with the result that a much sweeter cream is secured than when 
treated by the factory which workB every other day. The milk is separated 
twice a day. and as soon as it comes from the cow, without any artificial heat¬ 
ing or carting long distances in the sun. It also saves the farmer a great 
deal of time and wear and tear, and, above all things, it is a great pre¬ 
ventive against introducing disease into the young stock by feeding with milk 
from all sorts of cows, as forced to do if feeding from factory skim milk. On 
the other hand, if they should have a diseased herd, they would not be s<» 
apt to transfer the disease to the neighbours' herds. Why, then, in the 
faoe of these facts, which the oritios must know to be true, do they advise 
farmers to take a step in the wrong way P While, however, praising the use 
of the private separator, he oould not hold with the manner in which the 
valuable industry is abused. But who was to blame for this state of things? 
Now, just let them look at their own door first and see if the dirt is really 
not on it before they criticise their neighbours. As already stated, the 
farmer has in his possession cream of the choicest quality, but he allows t 
to deteriorate before he delivers it to the factory. Who is to blame for this, 
the dairyman or the company tnat takes the cream P When the man is told 
that if he delivers his cream once or twice a week he will reoeive just the 
same price for it as his neighbour, who delivers his every 'day, it is only 
natural that he will take advantage of this rotten system, and who can blame 
him? Let the critic face the position in a manly way, and not blame the 
private separator. Surely from new milk just from the cow they should be 
able to make as good butter as the factory can from milk two dayB old! To 
his idea, the real trouble rests on their own door, and the remedy they hold 
in their possession. Their motto should be “qualitybut tonday, he was 
sorry to sav, it was “quantity,” and this was the real cause of the trouble. 
It must ena sooner or later, however, and they *will have to separate the milk 
twioe a day if they were to make first-class butter. He was positive many 
faults which were urged against the home separator could easily be reme¬ 
died, and as their object should be to reduce the cost of production, the home 
separator is one step towards this end. No one would think of carting a 
stack to a threshing machine, and then carting the straw back home; yet 
that is the principle involved in oarting milk to a creamery. The quicker 
milk is separated after milking, the better. The farmer can skim his milk 
without having to wait for his turn at the creamery, neither has he to wilt 
for his skim milk; he also Baves wear and tear, and reduoes the volume < f 
his product, go that it oan be easily handled. If farmers were clean in 
their methods and delivered their cream in good condition at the factory, 
there is no reason why butter should not reach the highest standard or 
quality. Then, again, a man may be sending milk testing 4.5 or 4.6 to the 
factory, and only getting the same price as the man with milk testing 5.5 
or 8.6. There was not much encouragement to keep good cows when they 
know their rich milk had to help nay for the poor—it only encouraged the 
farmer to keep the cow which gives the 'arger quantity of milk without regard 
to quality. 

Mr. Pearson said no one in his senses would say that if the cream from 
the home separator was kept under proper conditions it would not make good 
butter, but it was impossible to make butter equal to first-quality factory 
butter from cream received from a score or more different sources where 
there was more or less neglect of absolutely necessary precautions to prevent 


milk several miles to factory. He admitted that factories taking onlv 
milk made a belter product than factories buying cream, but this could he 
overcwneit cao* and cleanliness on the part of the suppliers was insisted on 
Mr. Watt agreed, lie thought cream should be delivered to the factory 
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every aeoond day. If suppliers were 'allowed to keep the cream three or four 
days there was certain to be contamination, and it would then be impossible 
for the faotory to turn out a first-class product. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

Considerable discussion took place on the question of holding a Conference 
next year. The Chairman said they must consider whether in the face of 
the indifference of the Blanches they were justified in arranging another Con¬ 
ference. Strathalbyn was the most convenient centre in the South for such 
gatherings, but they got little support. It was suggested by several that no 
Conferenoe be held unless the neighbouring Branches undertook to be icpre¬ 
sented, but Mr. Cheriton pointed out that if the promises of support he re¬ 
ceived this year had been fulfilled they would have had a good attendance 
It was finally resolved that the question be left to Strathalbyn Branch to 
arrange, subject to definite guaiantee ot support from the Branches inte¬ 
rested. and tnat, in the event of tho Conference being arranged, sessions bo 
held during the afteroon and evening, instead of the morning and after¬ 
noon. 

A vote of thanks to those who had taken part closed the proceedings. 

DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “ Journal” the Hates of meetings of the 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaiies are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Date of Meeting. 

| Branch. 

j Date of Meeting. 

Balaklava 


May — 

June 11 

Mount Remarkable 

Mav 20 

June 23 

Booleroo Centre 


24 

28 

Nant&w&rra 


25 

22 

Bowhill 


28 

— 

Naracoorte 

., 

14 

n 

Brinkworth 


6 

3 

Norton’s Summit 


27 

24 

Burrs 


. 21 

17 

Onetree Hill 


26 

23 

Carrieton 


24 

28 

Orroroo 


27 

24 

Cherry Gardens 


10 

14 

Paskeville 


28 

25 

Clare 


27 

24 

Penola 


14 

11 

Clarendon 


9 

— 

Piqe Forest 


24 

28 

Colton 


7 

4 

Port Broughton 


26 

23 

Crystal Brook 


28 

— 

Port Elliot 


21 

18 

Elbow Hill 


24 

28 

Port Linooln 


20 

17 

Eudunda 


23 

— 

Port Pirie 


28 

25 

Finnisa 


2 

6 

Pyap 


4 

1 

Forest Bauge 


20, 

23 

Redhill 


24 

— 

Forster 


21 

18 

Reeves Plains 


27 

24 

Gawler River 


27 

24 

Rhine Villa 


27 

24 

Golden Grove 


26 

23 

Riohman’s Creek 


30 

27 

Hartley 


27 

_ 

Riverton 


k 28 

23 

Inkerman 


24 

— 

Saddieworth 


20 

17 

Aanmantoo 


27 

24 

Stansbury 


7 

4 

Kapunda 


7 

4 

Stockport 


30 

27 

Kingsoote 


9 

13 

Strathalbyn 


30 

-1 

Kingston 


7 

4 

Utera Plaint 


28 

25 

Koolunga 


20 

23 

Virginia 


23 

27 

Maitland 


7 

. 4 

Wandearah 


23 

27 

Mallala 


2 

♦. 

Water* ale 


23 

27 

Mannum 

# . 

21 

18 

Whyte-Yaroowle 


21 

18 

Minlaton 


21 

18 

Willtmga 


7 

4 

Mount Bryan East 


28 

25 

Wilmington 


23 

22 

w 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Orroroo, April 22. 

Present— Meean. Moody (chair), Copley, Harding, Matthews, Robertson. 
Roberts, Lillecrapp, Brown, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership.— This Branch approves of alterations in membership rules 
suggested by Wilmington Branc'a. 

Dairy Catilb. — Considerable discuwsion cm various breeds of dairy cattle 
took place, and it was. resolved that for the North the Jersey-Shorthorn cross 
was most suitable. 

B uni.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on pickling with bluestone. 


Forster, April 22. 

Present -Messrs. W. Johns (chair), Payne, E. and A. Schensoher, F. and 
J. Johns (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Hon. Secretary. - Mr. J. Johns was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Scour in Horses. —Mr, E Schenschor wished to know how to oure this 
trouble. Pollard was recommended by several membets, while one found a few 
handfuls of raw wheat in the feed effective. 

Fertility of Eugs - Mr. W. Johns wished to know how long eggs would 
lemam fertile after the rooster is removed. [While eggs have ploved fertile 
up to two or three weeks after the rooster is removed from the hens, it is not 
achisable to use such eggs beyond the fifth to seventh day, —Kd.] 

Manure per Acre.- -Members consider 60 lb per acre of super sufficient 
to sow m this district. 


Saddleworth, April 15. 


Present Messrs. Frost (chan), Benger, Eckermann, Hannafoid, lvlau, 
Leedgi, Plant, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— Tne majontv of members pickle in a hen on bain 
floor, using i ft. of bluestone to a bag of seed wheat, using five to six gallons 
of water to two bags—the usual quantity pickled at one time, 1 ft of bluestone 
to 16 gallons water was proportion used by one member when pickling in a 
cask. A tnal of formalin and smut dressing is being made this season Som 3 
think bleached seed would be safe to sow unpicklea if rfc had not come into 
contact with any smutty wheat in being harvested. 

Impaction.— Some farmers are again troubled with this complaint among 
their cows. In some cases last year’s remedy failed this season. One member 
recommends Berge oil. 


Losses through Eating Stinkwort A few sheep, young hoggets, as well 
as ewes out of the lambing flock have died. The prevalence and strength of 
the weed this season make it difficult to escape. 

Stubble Burning.- This has been done more than usual, for purpose of 
falling stinkwort, wild melons, and the extraordinary growth of weeds ami 
tbistles*caused by summer rains. 


Continuous Manuring with Phosphates.— The Chairman questioned if 
this would prove exhaustive. It had been noticed that the best crops had 
^ tbe first apqtication of manure to the land. Time alone 


will 

fee wj 


and local experiments to be commenced this veer will 
r W*m mm Interest year fey year. 
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Kapunda, March 5. 

Present— Messrs. Shannon (chair), Teagle, Morris. Holthouse, Weckert 
O’Sullivan, Banyer, and Harris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pigs and Bacon-curing. —Mr. Holthouse read a paper on this subject. 
For general purposes he advised the selection of good, strong, vigorous sous, 
which he would mate with a purebred Berkshire, Essex ? or Suffolk boar. I<j>i 
the first few hours after the sow farrows give her nothing but water, not too 
cold. Afterwards give a small ration of bran m warm water, increasing and 
Varying the diet according to circumstances. Milk, cooked vegetables, meal, 
crushed or boiled grain, are all valuable for pigs of any age. Weight lor 
weight wlieat was the most nutritious of grams, and should be largely used 
for topping up when it is cheap. A pig must be fed liberally all its life. A 
dry, warm pen, with a liberal supply of pure water, and plenty of clean 
straw, should be provided. Cleanliness and good treatment are the best 
medicines tor pigs. In this State there was no reason why, with everything 
in their favour, farmers should not successfully compete in pig products 
with the farmers of the United States and Canada. On most farms sufficient 
variety of food can easily be raised to fatten ten to twenty pigs each year, 
or five to ten breeding sows can be kept. In curipg bacon he followed a 
recipe given him by the Hon. J. Lewis. For 100 tb. of meat take 2 oz. wel* 

E owdered saltpetre, 3 tt>. salt, 2 It), dark sugar, 1 th. allspice, and 1 oz. cai- 
onato of soda, and mix well together. Rub the meat first with 1 tb of honey 
to the 100 ft)., then rub with the mixture, using about two-thirds of the pre¬ 
paration. Place the meat with the fleshy side up in a vat or tub placed 
in a cool place, with plenty of fresh air. In twenty-four hours turn and 
rub again, adding a little more of the mixture, aftei which turn and rub 
onoe every forty-eight hours for six times, using some of the mixture each 
time. It should be packed closely in the vat, so as to raise the brine as 
high as possible. Always keep the hands and hams at the bottom of the vat. 
Aftej' remaining in pickle for twenty-one days, take out and scrub with a 
scrubbing brush, using hot water. After thoroughly curing soak in cold 
water for ten hours, then hang up in a dry place (not in a cellar), where 
there is a good draught. If flies are troublesome it is advisable to stop up 
anv cracks or crevices with lard, then dust them over with a little pollard, which 
will stick to the oily Bubstanoe and form an artificial skin. After hanging 
from fourteen to sixteen days it should be ready for the smokehouse. The 
wall ot the house should be 12 ft. high. The smoke should be conducted to 
the bacon as cool as possible. Hang the hams and bacon close to the top, in 
rows about 6 in. apart. Stinkwort makes an excellent smoke. He kindles a 
small fire on the floor of the smokehouse, then places a few handfuls of stink 
wort, that has been gathered while the sap was in it and stowed away till dry,' 
on the fire. After it is nioelv alight put a few handfuls of sawdust on the 
top, then place a sheet of galvanised iron* on the top ot thri fire, which will 
cause it to smoulder and produce smoke only. About 3 ft. above the fir© sus¬ 
pend another piece of galvanized iron to prevent any beat from the fir** 
reaching the bacon. It usually takes about ten Gays to smoke propeily, mak¬ 
ing a smoke as before mentioned every other day. After leaving the smoke¬ 
house it is well to go over the hams and hands with lard and pollard, and 
stop up any place that is likely to be attacked with flies. It is a good plan 
to place the hams and hands m calico bags, taking care to tie them tightly 
at the top. Hang them in a warm place. He had strips of 3 x 3 deal fixed 
to the kitchen ceiling, with hooks screwed into them, and suspends the bacon 
there until the weather gets warm; then packs it away in bran m-l saw¬ 
dust, which must be dry. It should be taken out every six weeks and ex¬ 
amined, and if found to be getting mildewed or to be sweating it should b* 
rubbed dry with a cloth; then add a little chaff to the sawdust or bran. If 
bran is used be sure to see that it is free from mite. If possible, keep the 
hams and bacon in an even temperature. Too much heat will cause the ftu 
to melt and turn rusty, and it too damp it will sweat and decay. By curum 
and treating bacon by this process they would have an article that will 
alwavs command a good price and will keep for many years. The fat remains 
sweet and the lean soft and savoury. This treatment is based on a pig 
weighing 200 lb. A smaller one does not require to bte kept in pickle pr 
smokehoUse so long. A heavier pig would require to be kept longer. The 
longer thev use the brine the tetter it is. It mav require boiling occasion¬ 
ally. He had found it a good plan to bury the hams in fine, clean wood ashes 
after sewing in calico bags. Mr. Teagle stated he kept his pork covered 
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with clean salt lor about twenty-four hours; then rubbed well in a mixture 
of 1 tt>. brown sugar, 8 fb. salt, and a little saltpetre (an ounce to % cwt. of 
meat wee sufficient). Fourteen days later he cleaned the salt off and dressed 
the bacon with sugar, then smoked it tor iorty-eight hours. To give a high 
colour, use damp chuff and etinkwort, firing the latter, and then putting the 
chaff on top. Mr. Domeyer said the treatment of the bacon should depend 
upon the age of the meat The meat of young pigs should be coloured daYker 
than that of old pigs. Stinkwort and chaff were very good for smoking. 
The quantity of sugar used would depend on whether hard or soft bacon was 
wanted. A pig fed on slops made light bacon, and to secure the colour de¬ 
sired for market smoking with stinkwort was effective. For a light colour 
smoke with wattle bark and sharp sand. He found pigs paid him well. If 
a good class of baoon is produced pin pay better than sheep. They would 
pay at an average price of did. per ro. He grew crops of sorghum, millet, 
rye, kale, barley, wheat, etc^ for his pics. Heavy manuring was necessary 
to secure the beat results. He sowed kale in ^November, ana applied 2 cwt. 
of super per acre. On two acres of this crop he kept between seventy and 
eighty pigs for three weeks. These crops required to be sown in rows and 
well cultivated during growth. 


Davenport, March 24. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson. McDowell, McDonald, 
Hodshon, Holdsworth, Roberts and Lecky (Hon. 8ec.). 

Locusts. —Mr. T. Hewitson read an interesting paper on locusts, describ¬ 
ing their life history, habits, and powers of destruction Some discussion 
ensued on the question of protection of gardens and crops from their ravages. 

Binding Band Drifts. —Mr. McDonald called attention to reported suc¬ 
cessful reclamation of drift sand at Wellington by the sowing of the ordinary 
clue lupin. In Port Augusta marram grass had not been a success, but he 
thought it would be well to try lupins. It was decided to get some seed tor 
experiment. Mr. Hewitson thought they could get nothing better than couch 
grass for binding the sand. 


Bute, March 29. 

Present —Messrs. Trengove (chair), Barnes, W. H. and A. Sharman, 
McEvoy, Cousins, and Hamdorf, and one visitor. 

Sand Drift —Mr. 8. Trengove read a paper on the drift difficulty. 
While the advent of the drill and manures has been of great benefit to the dis¬ 
trict, it has brought also some difficulties, one of the most serious of which 
is the drifting of light, sandy soil. Previous to the use of manures this land 
did not pqy to cultivate, and was covered with scrub, which has now been 
cleared, with the result that in the dry weather it drifts badly. Although 
the heavier land benefits from the top dressing of sand it receives, fences aie 
buried, roads made impassable, and the drift is a general nuisance Owing 
to the greater growth of feed after manuring sheep are now Kept on most 
farms, and this only accentuates the evil. The causes of the drift may be 
described as the profit-earning factors on the farm, and the debatable point 
is* Will these have to goP Without them he had little doubt the 
drift would sopu be overcome, but he thought the drift could 
be reduped to a minimum without sacrificing the profits of the farm. When 
fallowing he would leave a strip a chain in width around the line of fence 
unploughed, and would not allow sheep on sandy tallow. It might be as well 
to allow the gnss to grow on this soil, instead of fallowing it, burning off the 
grass before arena ring the land for seeding. If the land is fallowed, allow 
it to lie roftgh, and do not harrow it. Care in these directions, coupled witn 
the adogtioh of the practise of only ploughing sandy land when wet, he had 
found efficacious in controlling the drift. 

A if h t 
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Port Plrle, March 26. 


Present—M essrs. Wright (chair), Johns, Jose, Lawrie, Crispin, Spain, 
Hector, Smith, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farm Garden. —Mr. T. C. Jose read a paper on this subject. Many 
papers had been read on this subject, and in most cases the writers assert 
that every farm should have its garden. He would not go so 

far as this, as in his opinion it the farm does not possess 

an individual with a taste or inclination for gardening it 

Would be better not to attempt the work. In many instances, how¬ 
ever, it will be found that, it the male members have no such taste, the 
women or perhaps even some of the children have, and it they are assisted 
and encouraged in every possible way they would be glad to attend to a gar 
den, and besides the value of the produoe, they would greatly benefit from 
the light, healthy, outdoor exerciee. The site chosen must be near the 
house. The quality of the soil is not of so much importance. It should be 
broken up to a good depth with the plough. If sandy, it will be much easier 
to work, but if stiff or inclined to set, it can be greatly improved by working 
in plenty of long stable manure, ashes, etc. Occasional dressings of lime or 

gypsum will have a marked effect in rendering such soils loose and friable. 

The garden should be enclosed with 6 ft. wire-netting, let into the soil to » 
depth of 6 in. to 8 in. Strong, straight posts, 9 ft. apart, and 6 ft. above 
ground, will bo required; a barbed wire along the top of the posts is almost 
a necessity. Havo one gate large enough to admit a cart, and a small t self¬ 
closing gate for ordinary work. Unless the small gate closes with a spring it 
is sure to be left open by some one sooner or later, and poultry, rabbits, or 
other vermin will get in. A break wind some distance outside the fence will 
be necessary in most cases. If this is not obtainable naturallv trees 
should be planted for the purpose. A plentiful supply of water was essen¬ 
tial to success, and the best way to apply it was by moans of sprinklers, 
hailing this, the water should be applied in furrows between tho rows of .vege¬ 
tables. These furrows will require u> be broken up or filled in again as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to work. Where water is not plentiful, constaat- 
stirring ol the surface soil is nooessary to make the most of the moisture 
available and to keep down the weeds. The main object iB to ktedp the 
plants always growing, as vegetables that receive a check during growth aye 
never so tender and good, and are more liable to injury from insect and other 
attacks. A succession of plants for the garden should be raised in boxes 
nearly tilled with a mixture of soil from an old woodhoap and coarse sand, with 
a little fine stable manure added. A wooden frame, covered with old hes¬ 
sian or sacking, will be useful for covering the seed boxes in hot or very 
severe weather Some fruit trees should be planted in the garden. Set- 
thorn 25 ft. to 30 ft. apart, and grow vegetables between them. A few vines 
should be planted in a place by themselveSj and tho land kept well culti¬ 
vated during spring ana sumnlor. In deciding on the size of the garden 
bear in mind that a small garden well attended to will be more satisfactory 
than a largo area mbre or less neglected. Considerable discussion ensued. 
Mr. Hector considered a garden a necessary adjunct to the farm. It should 
be laid out so that it can all be worked with horse implements, except, of 
course, between the rows of vegetables. Several members condemned the 

P lanting of gum trees near the garden, as they robbed the land of moisture, 
ome members reported failure, others great success, with their gardens. 
Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Johns tabled a number of wheats, and re¬ 
ported as follows:—Yandillah, flinty grain, good yielder, suitable to this dis¬ 
trict: Gamma, rust-resisting, but not suitable to this locality; Sunset, a rust- 
resisting variety, from a few grains received three years ago he now had 
75 ft; Carbine was similar to Sunset, but a better yielder; Waddy, 
short straw, good yield, but very rusty; Boomerang was simi¬ 

lar to Waddy; John Brown, rust-resisting, fairly early, stands well, a good 
wheat; Phillis Marvel, a good wheat; Comeback, early, rust-resisting, a pro- 




reaped 18 bushels per acre, but the later crop was not so good, 
this variety good for hay, out for grain it,went off too quickly. 




Harrowing Growing Crops.-— Mr. Johns said his experience of harrow¬ 
ing the crop just before rain, was very favourable, but it was a mis¬ 
take to harrow in dry weather.* All members exoepfc Mr. Lawrie, whq oon 
tended that it paid to harrow every season, agreed with Mr. Johns. 
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Inkermmn, March 20. 

Pbmnuix —Messrs. C. H. Daniel (chair), Smart, Kennedy, Sampson, Board, 
Lomman, Warner, and C. E. Daniel (Hon. Seo.), and two visitox*. 

Best WldUTi ton District. —Mr. Sampson initiated discussion on thK 
•object. AH pnesefut expressed their intention of sowing largely ofMar- 
ckfs No. 8, and amongst early wheats Neumann’s, King’s Early, and GUiyas 
will be mainly sown. Dart’s Imperial, Baroota Wonder, Silver King, and 
Carmichael’s Eclipse were all favourably mentioned by different members. 
Most members thought it was not too early to start seeding, but care must oe 
taken not to sow too deeply, 1 in. being considered deep enough. 

Mahubx Bags. —A member asked why it was that some supers destroyed 
the bags, while other brands, containing the same percentage of phosphoric 
acid, appeared not to affect the bags at all. Another member wished to know 
whether ordinary guano could be mixea with super without injury. [It iB 
idle sulphuric acid m the super, and not the phosphoric acid, that injures the 
bag. Borne brands of super appear to carry a larger percentage of sulphuric 
acid than others, and the bags suffer accordingly. Guano could be mixed with 
super without much risk of reversion, provided it is used at onoe. If kept tor 
any length of time there would probably bo considerable risk of reversion of 
the water-soluble phosphate.— Ed.] 


Rhine Villa, March 31. 

Presixt —Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), Farey, Lewis, F. F. and H. W. 
Payne, Hecker, W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Saltbush— Two members reported that they had noticed a good deal of 
saltbush flourishing during the present summer, and thought the seeds must 
have been distributed by the heavy winds experienced during the previous 
year. A hardy variety of grass, since identified as Tragus raoemosus, had been 
noticed in plaoes in the district, and was thought to be useful. The plant 
known in this district as ioe plant is a good fodder, and probably indigenous. 


Eudunda. March 28. 

Pbxsbnt —Messrs. Gosling (chair), Pfitzner, Sieber, Schwarz, Krummel, 
Walter, and Weil. 

Rubt-besxsting Wheats.— Mr. W. H. Marshall forwarded a paper on f *A 
Lessen from the Past Season and the Drought,” dealing mainly with the ques¬ 
tion of red rust, which, he said, was responsible for more loss than all other 
causes put together. Gould this loss have been avoided P He had no hesita¬ 
tion in saying: Yes, to a very great extent at least. It had been demon¬ 
strated that they had a number of rust-resisting or ruBt-esoaping wheats 
which, as regards yield and quality, were quite e^ual to other varieties. He 
was convinced that if the farmers, had sown nothing but rust-resisting vane* 
ties the wheat yield would have averaged several bushels per acre more than 
it did. This represents a direct loss or scores of thousands of pounds to the 
State. In addition it must be remembered that owing to rust very large areas 
of wheat were out for hay, and the consequence was that instead of hay being 
worth 80s. to 85s, per ton, it had realised only from 17s. 6d. to 25s. This also 
represented a great financial loss. They were as farmers under a great debt 
of gratitude to those who had been to so much trouble m raising rust-resist¬ 
ing wheats. Another lesson taught by the drought was the necessity for sow¬ 
ing in*dry districts wheats known to be drought-resisting, if such were ob 
tamable, Practically no attention had been given to this, and while he ad¬ 
mitted it would prove more difficult of solution than that of rust-resistance, 
still he believed that it was worthy Of careful study. It would be a wise pro¬ 
ceeding for the Government to undertake experiments, through the Branches 
of the Bureau in the dry areas, with this end in view, as it would entail too 
much wortf and expense for the individual farmer to attempt. A short dis¬ 
cussion followed. 
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AppIla-YarrOwIe, March 23. 

Prfsent —-Messrs. Keller (chair), Catford, Wilsdon, Lawson, Daly, Klemm, 
Becker, Bottrall, and Fox (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Sample. —Discussion on this subject took plaoe. Mr. Fox 
strongly condemned the unfair treatment meted out to growers who delivered 
wheat before the standard for the season was fixed. Then, in reference to 
the docking, if wheat one pound under the standard was worth Id. per bushel 
less than the standard sample, then wheat weighing over standard must be 
worth more. Other members agreed. 


Maitland, April 2. 

Present— Messrs. Bowman (chair), Jarrett, Treasure. Hill, Heinrich, 
Hasting, Lamshed, Williams, Bawden, Smith, Kelly, and Bowey (Hon. Sec.). 

Bleached Wheat. —Mr Jarrett initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He had weighed 12 oz. of wheat, wetted it, and dried it. After drying it 
weighed a little more, equal to about 2 ft), on the bushej, but at the same time 
there was a considerable increase in the bulk, the consequence of which was 
that a measured bushel would weigh less than before the grain was wetted. 
Unless, however, the bleached wheat was actually inferior for milling purposes 
it was unfair for millers to dock bleached wheat. Other members agreed, and 
it was unanimously resolved that this Branch is dissatisfied with the way 
farmers were treated by the buyers last year with respect to bleached wheat, 
and would advise members to deal with the Farmers 1 Union The question 
of the cost of bags, and “bags as wheat” was also discussed, and it was resolved 
that the Farmers’ Union be asked to consider the supply of comsacks at more 
satisfactory prices and condition. 


Stbckport, march 28. 

Present -Messrs. A. Branson (chair), Stribhng, Thomas, Watts, Nairn, 
Bold, Megaw, C. Branson, and Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding.— Mr. A. Branson read a paper on this subject. The prepara- 
tion of the land for seed will, of course, vary with the locality and the soil 
Some farmers prepare stubble land by ploughing, others work it well with 
the cultivator, ana, although he did not believe in cropping stubble land, 
still, if worked with the cultivator, and sown with oats or an early wheat 
and super, a very fair orop may be obtained. A better return for the labour 
and money spent can, however, be obtained from fallow. The fallow should 
be kept as clean as possible, and should be carefully prepared for seeding. 
Care must also be exercised to select good, clean, sound seed. As wheats 
varied in their characteristics and behaviour under different conditions, it was 
a good plan to sow several varieties. All seed wheat should be pickled. He 
did not think that the plan of drilling m the manure first and broadcasting 
the seed later on was as good as putting in seed and manure together. In 
seeding ho would use one bushel of the smaller grain wheat jper acre; with large 
grain a greater weight per acre was required. Mr. Nairn stated that last 
season a piece of land ploughed up and left rough gave a much better crop 
than land that had been well worked. Inrgply to a question Mr. C. Branson 
stated that he had sown some seed wheat pickled twelve months previously, and 
had good results. Members generally considered it advisable to pickle the 
seed some little time before sowing, so that it jgot quite dry. One hundred¬ 
weight of manure per acre was considered augment to apply in this district. 

High v. Low ORAns Manures.— Borne discussion on the guarantee and 
prioe of certain brands of manure took place. Members pointed out that 86 
per cent, super, at £4 2s. 6d. per ton, cost 2s. 3frd. per unit; while 80 per 
oent, super, at £8 17s. 6d., cost 2s. 7d. per unit; and 86 per cent, super, at 
£4 5s., was equal to 2s. 4$d. per unit. These figures showed the necessity for 
farmers studying the guarantees and prices before purchasing their supplies. 
The manure costing the least amount per ton was in this instance considerably 
the dearest. 
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Wootiside, march 28. 

Present^-M essrs Caldwell (chair), Fowler, Hutchens, Pfeiffer, Rotl- 
busch, Johnston, ana Hughes (Hon Sec ) 

Business —Mr Pfeiffer reed a short paper on improving the breed of 
draught horses Mr Caldwell repotted on visit to Mylor Typical Orchard. 


Utera Plains, march 27. 

Present— Messrs Deer (chair), Hornhardt, Jacobs, and Ramsey (Hon 
Sec ), and three visitors 

PxcKLiHG Seed Wheat —Mr R Hornhardt read a paper on this subject 
He had tned vanous methods of pickling wheat, and found both pickling on 
the floor or dipping in barrel of blueetone pickle very effective in preventing 
bunt or smut where, however, the seed w smutty, other treatment is necee 
sary, as the drill will break the balls ot smut and re-infect the seed He had 
found the following method very satisfactory with duty seed —Get a barrel 
to hold 60 to 70 gallons, bore a hole m the bottom with an inch auger, and 
make a wooden peg to nt this hole Take a small bundle of straw, tie it in 
the middle with a pieoe of cord, the ends of which should come through the 
hole in the banel, the straw being m the barrel Insert the wooden plug in 
the hole, place the pickle in the barrel, then pour in the wheat verv gently 
The bunt balls will come to the surface and can be skimmed off, the wheat 
being left m the pickle for about ten minutes Withdraw the plug m the 
ban el and pull the cord attached to the straw ab the same time, so that the 
straw will act as a stiamer, permitting the picklo to escape without the 
wheat Considerable discussion on various methods of pickling followed 

R aim at i Mr Gale reported rainfall at Salt Creek for Februai* at 

0 73 in 


Denial Bay, February 27. 

Phbsknt —Messi s Smith (chair) Stalling Meier, Lowe, Ciokei, G J ana 
W O Gale (Hon Sec ), and one visitoi 

Disposal o* Wheat -Consideiable discussion took place in leferaice to 
the selling of wheat on the West Coast, members generally being dissatisfied 
with the mannei m which it had been carried on during the present season 
Members were also of opinion that some marked alteration was absolulol\ 
neoeasan, and it was decided to communicate with an Adelaide firm m regud 
to the possibility of disposing of wheat bv auction at Poit Adelaide 

Fertilibbu* — Mr W 0 Gale repoited his experience m the use of seed 
and fertiliser drill, and was satisfied that with caieftil use the application cl 
fertilisers to wheat ciopR on the West Coast would paj well 


RedhIII, march 29. 

Present—M essrs Stone (chair)^ Kell\, Wake, Tieloai, Steele, Torr, 
Wheaton, Robertson, D and J N Lithgow (Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

Bibi> Wheat. —Mr Treloar initiated a discussion on seeding He con¬ 
sidered it essential to use only clean, pure seed, which should be thoroughlv 

S ickled 8 oa blues tone to the bag of wheat, and pickled on the 

oor He aar’Bgd securing a change of seed occasionally from a stronger soil 
Mr Wheaton MMed that he intended to try formalin pickle as a preventive 
of “black ru*t, ,w 

ttUmnMra —Mr. Treloar read a paper on the subject of the judicious use 
of fergttisets, in which he advised careful consideration of the character of 
the M Lm tksoK§fng how much manure per acre to use On rich, moist flats 
a heat»y,#reiiiHgloT manure will cause very rank growth, on very dry land 
heavy dtimtad* a re also not to be recommended He would advise working 
the land> tilth, with a solid seedbed, and would sow seed and manure 
together. 
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Clare; March 25. 

Present Messrs Birks (chair), Kelly Bi<iy, Knappsteiif, McCaithy, Mir-» 
tm, Dolan, Caitei, and Gieenuay (Hon Sec ) 

Fecit Export - Mi J H Knappstein lead the following papei on this 
subject It any one twenty years ago had advocated the glowing ot iiuit 
in Austialia tor export to Europe m its hesh state he would piobablj have 
been ridiculed as a visionary But now, in addition to the regulai weekly 
mail steamers, with an average cargo ot 35,000 cases each, we have three or 
•four other lines of boats employed in this trade avei aging about one boat x 
week, and Tasmania alone is estimated to ship over 500,000 cases this season 
The season lasts about ten weeks, and the total quantity hom Australia duung 
this short peuod will not be much short of o50,00() cases Thle question 
natuially suggests itself, is this branch of oui oxpoit trade likely to be over¬ 
done, and can the markets of Europe take more ot this fiuit at a remunera¬ 
tive rate to the local producer^ London alone receives and absorbs fully 
80 pei cent ot the fruit exported hom Australia, and piactioally has the 
monopoly of this tiade A few small shipments are made direct to Liverpool 
and Glasgow, but to toe great industrial centres, such as Manchester, Bit 
mingham, Lekb, and Sheffield, oui fruit is practically unknown, and I was 
assured that on only very rare occasions, such as banquets of tin veiy wealthy, 
was Australian fruit seen theie, as the exorbitant prices asked d\ the London 
dealeis, fiom 4d to 8d per apple, practically prohibits its consumption Iho 
British public is piepared to pay what we would cousidti big pnc<& foi good 
t&blo fruit, and during the months ot September and October last the ordinary 
price ior apples and pears from the banows in the streets of London was 2d 
each, and anything extia pume and showy 3d , and in the shops still highei 
This was for \mencan fruit, as the fruit crop in Great Britain for 1903 was 
piactically a failuie What struck me as cunous was that you could buy this 
Amencan fruit in almost any other town m Bntain at the same price, and on 
making inquiries I found that the Americans had an agent or branch n 
each town of any size, and thus regulate prices and supplies to their lespec 
tive loquuements and do not submit much of this iiuit to the oftfcimes 
slaughteimg auction system If London with its 7 000 000 population, one- 
half ot which cannot afford to buy Australian fiuit even at Id each, cii 
take 500,000 ca^es of oui fruit at 12s per case deliveicd theie, it is not 
difficult to suppose that the other 20,000,000 ot lown population of Bntain 
could absoib anothei million cases at least, if brought within their reach You 
will notice this provides toi only 27 millions out of 40 millions of people in 
Gieat Bntain Now about the Continent In Antwerp Brussels, Cologne, 
Biemeu all big cities, our fruit is lory little known, and m conveisatiois 
with business people there I found they would all gladly buy oui fruit t 
biggoi prices than wo are getting, aft it comes m al a time whon no other 
fruit is obtainable A certain amount of our pears and apples have gone to 
Hambuig with most satisfactory lesults, and 1 interviewed a few of the 
leading Fiuit meuhants there, and all aie eagei to get more showing there 
is a big demand for *t In Berlin and Cologne I saw mvo oes foi Australia l 
apples hom Hamburg dealers at equal to from 28s to 81s per case A rela¬ 
tive of mine in Cologne had one case with mv name stencilled on, and therefore 
kept it, the variety being Jonathan, at 22J marks, equal to 29s 3d pei case 
on lail Hamburg This all tends to show the demand that exists for our 
fruit in Europe, and it is reasonable to assume that if fairly distributed 
among the larger cities of Britain at cost equal to London prices, and also 
at Continental ports, a much largei quantity could be dealt m without values 
suffering to any extent The risks of transit and safe deliveiy at the other 
end are still very considerable, and at times whole shipments of fruit are 
spoiled (or reported as spoiled and unsaleable), and as the freight, oases, etc , 
are prepaid fit re, the whole loss falls on the consignor, which to me appears 
quite unfair The shipping companies charge an extra high rate foi car¬ 
nage of fruit in their cool chambers, but take no responsibility whatever of 
carrying fruit at a certain temperature, ana if their clauses on the bilk of 
lading are legal, they could practicably do what they liked with the fruit, and 
carry it at any temperature they chose, or throw it overboard, and still we 
oannot make them bear the loss or any part of it. Some of us, myself in¬ 
cluded, remember the fiasco last season with one shipment of fruit to the 
Continent, practically the whole* of which was reported as spoiled and useless, 
and we actually had to find the cash to pay the deficiency, in addition to 
losing the fruit and previous charges incurred This news reached me when 
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in Europe, end being personally concerned I went to the head office of this 
shipping company to find out the cause. The* manager indignantly disputed 
that the fault wgs theirs, and, to prove his contentions, he sent for the diary 
or logbook of the engineers in charge of the cool rooms, and pointed out quite 
proudly from this that the temperature had not varied 2} degrees during the 
whole trip. He was quite right as far as the variation of temperature was 
concerned, but the temperature had averaged about 68 deg. Fahrenheit, in¬ 
stead of about 88 deg., as required. In this instance we had entrusted our 
goods,to their charge to be carried home at a low temperature, and the engi¬ 
neer in charge of those cool rooms did not even know what was the right 
temperature to maintain the fruit in sound condition. At all events, this 
was his excuse, and the manager then said that we had not asked for a oertain 
degree to be maintained, ana they had done their best aa far as they knew 
In faet, the whole blunder was the fault of the shippers in not giving the 
company proper information and instructions. Ultimately, they “generously 5 * 
allowed one-third of the freight paid. Another instance in my own experi¬ 
ence, also last season. One boat took to London on my account 872 cases of 
fruit, being forwarded by two different agents, in shipments of 210 and 162 
respectively. The whole of this fruit was from the same garden, picked and 
packed at the same time, and of the same varieties, taken indiscriminately, 
and yet when the returns came to hand the 210 cases had realised £63 net, 
whereas the 162 cases, were a failure, and after allowing for all expenses A 
was the loasr of £2 19s. 9d., in addition to losing the fruit. The fruit had 
been landed in bad condition, and the selling agents were in nowise to blame: 
but this was also certainly the fault of the ship, and I was coolly informed 
by the owners that they could not entertain any claims for loss, as they had 
taken no responsibility, although the copy of account sales for the 210 cases 
were enclosed as proof of my statement. I ao not mean to say for one moment 
that the shipping companies do not try their best to carry and deliver thiB 
cargo m good condition. The majority of it is delivered sound, but when it 
is shown that loss is caused by their carelessness, ullages, breakdown of ma- 
jbinery, or other preventable fault, it is contemptible for them to seek shelter 
behind their saving clauses in the bills of lading. We are told the same 
trouble ana losses were experienced during the first two or three years of 
shipment of meat, butter, and rabbits; ana after a time fruit will also be 
carried and delivered sound, and oan be insured against deterioration during 
transit In the meantime we are the philanthropists at whose expense the 
shipowners learn their business. An even temperature of between 38 and 40 
deg. should be a condition of the bill of lading, whioh could easily be proved 
by packing several self-registering thermometers in each shipment in several 
oases, such thermometers to be examined by a representative of the shippers 
at the other end, and in default the ship to be held responsible for losses. 
The Americans ship plums, peaches, and other Boft fruits to Australia, via 
Sydney, some of which fruit I saw in Fremantle some twenty months ago, 
which must have been fully four weeks ok! since shipment from California, 
and yet was in perfect condition. This proves that even soft fruit will carry 
it properly treated and kept at the right temperature during transit. It 
seemed very wasteful to me, when watohing the auotion sales of grapes and 
r ?f tt ® pai ? ln the London markets, to see any case a trifle overripe or 
9“put up as damaged with all faults, and knocked down at 
wboreaB same fruit looking sound would bring up to 
ft*' ^ th %,**£?«*<* oaao ? W bee * ^rted out and picked over there would 
7 tLp eT perfectly sound fruit to sell, worth at least 

10s., but simply because a little bruise or a few decayed grapes were visible 
practioaily given away. When it is conaidex^ tLub each case 
of fruit, m charges alone—that is, cost of case, packing, delivery f.o.b., and 

* it should^ be worth. " while 


buyer is humoured and 
a lower urate of freight 
in this trade appear to 
taken up—in fact, a lot 
be a vextejBrofltable, 
some oPttp risks oi 
deal at tt**pther «n_ 
before it {Submitted 



favoured m every way. We may reasonably expect 
for fruit earned u eopt chambers, and, as ail boats 
have all their insulated space during the fruit season 
of fiuit cannot be shipped for want of room-—it must 
io to the shipowners, who, in all fairness, should share 
delivery. Our agents also could assist us a great 
the fruit carefully examined and sorted oat 
public auction, and thus be able to variously de- 
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tcribe the conditions of each case, and the buyers would know exactly what 
they were bidding for. The very small expense incurred would be more than 
balanced by the enhanced value obtained. Several circumstances aie in our 
favour for the permanency and extension of our fruit trade with Europe. 
Firstly, the season at which we can land fruit, there being hardly any apples 
available in Europe during April, May, and June, and also the quality of Aus¬ 
tralian fruit compares very favourably with anything they can grow there or 
import from abroad. In conclusion, the shippers at this end, by sending 
nothing but suitable kinds, which are well known, free from grubs and disease, 
well packed, will be surprised at the quantity those oversea markets can 
absorb, and I am safe in saying that two million cases per season, properly 
distributed among the different centres would not reduce the selling price 
to any great extent. I think, however, that it is not only advisable, but 
almost necessary, that all fruit intended for export in the cool chambers 
should be chilled down to its proper carrying temperature, say, about 38 deg., 
before shipment. Considerable discussion ensued, and a vote of thanks vas 
accorded to Mr. Knappstein for his paper. Members thought Mr. Knapp- 
stein’s experience pointed to the absolute necessity tor a representative 
Fruitgrowers’ Association to look after the interests of the growers Mr. 
Greenway thought that not onty did they require an association at this end, 
but also representatives in Europe to handle the fruit on arrival and dis¬ 
pose of it to best advantage. 


Reeves Plalns v March 31. 

Present— Messrs. Oliver (chair), Folland, Richter, Wortel, Walter Day, 
and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Dairying.— Mr. Folland read a paper on treatment of cows on the farm. 
After many years’ observation he had come to the conclusion that, as a rule, 
the cows on the average farm are treated in a veij careless manner. Only 
recently he saw eighteen cows, “cow-frames” he would call them, crawling 
about a paddock looking for something to eat, and he could not help thinking 
that the crows sitting on the fenoe watching the cows looked far more hopeful 
of a meal. He admitted this was an exoeption, but the general rule seemed 
to be that almost anything was good enough for the cow, which seemed to be 
regarded as a necessary evil by many farmers. The best paddocks of feed, 
the best hay, etc., were all kept for toe working horses, and what was not fit 
for them was considered good enough for the cow. The men on the farm are 
often foolish enough to regard the oow as an animal that did not work, and 
therefore did not require the same food a horse does. As a matter of fact, a 
good milch cow was always working, and it was very little rest her system 
got. It was no wonder so many farmers considered the cow unprofitable. He 
contended, however, that if given the best of food, treated Kindly, milked 
regularly and carefully, the cow is a source of considerable profit to the farm. 
The farmer must exercise a little commonsemse in sowing barley for early 
winter feed and sorghum for summer use, and in other ways treat the cow 
as a valuable piece or machinery to be kept in good order and condition. In 
spite of the opinions expressed by so many, he was certain that dairying, if 
conducted on proper lines, would pay equally as well in this district as wheat 
or hay growing at present prices without impoverishing the land to tho 
•ame extent. His own experience bore this out. Usually he had nine to 
twelve cows in milk, seldom having any dry, as he found it paid better to 
feed them well and keep them in milk for 10$ to 11 months than to have 
them dry for &o long as was the usual practice with farmers, as if the cows 
are to do their beet when they come in they must be kept in good condition 
while dry. Last year, besides using plenty of milk and cream in the house, 
they made 8,812 lb. of butter. With twelve cows in milk last month their 
output was 400 Jb. These cows wore grazing in a paddook of sorghum, and 
received no dry feed. Now, however, they were getting bran and chaff, using 
10 lb. chaff and 14 bushels of bran per week at a cost of 15s.. while last 
week the return was 78 lb. of butter, worth £2 13s. Id. At this season of 
the year they never expected to make much profit. One of his cows had been 
m milk eighteen months, seveh others six months and over, while five*were 
young heifers, in milk for the first season. 
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Koolunva, March aft 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Sandow, Pepgiliy, Palmer, 
Butterfield, Buchanan, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). \ 

Biif Wheats von District. —Mr. Button initiated a discussion on this 
subject. He recommended Marshall’s No. 3 * which could be sown very early; 
Phillis Marvel, which, however, did not stand rough weather so well as the 
former wheat; World 5 # Champion, an early variety, which could pe fed off 
Until the end of July without injury; Carmichael’s Eclipse, Petata Surprise, 
and King’s Early, for quick-maturing varieties, to be sown late; Gamma, a 
good mid-season wheat. Mr. Pengilly recommended Marshall’s No. 3 for early 
and Carmichael’s Eclipse for late sowing. Other members generally supported 
Mr. Button. Queen’s Jubilee was well reoommended by Mr. Buchanan. Mr. 
Sandow reported that from 4 oz, of Marshall’s Hybrid wheat, obtained four 
years ago, ne had increased his supply to 200 bags last season. 

Grading Wheat.— Mr. Button tabled samples of World’s Champion 
wheat graded to four classes, and explained the method adopted. Members 
showed considerable interest in the difference in the samples. 


Amyton, March 31. 

Present - Messrs. Thomas (chair). Mills, Kelly, J. and W. Gum, J and 
A. Gray, Hughes, and Mullett (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Business.— A programme of paper** for discussion during the year was 
drawn up. An article describing the uork rained out at the Minnesota Ex¬ 
periment Station in the crossing ot wheat and the making of new varietie 
was read and discussed. 


Wilmington, March 30. 

Present —Mes&is. Robertson (chan), Broadbent. Slee, Lauterbach, Sulli 
van, Noll, Bischof, Bauer, Schuppan, McLeod, Zimmermann, and Payne 
(Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members met at Mr. W. Slee’s residence. The 
orchard of ten acres, planted to various kinds of fruits, was first inspected 
The pruning of the trees, wliich are on low stems, with well-balanced branches, 
oame in for special attention. The trees generally do well. The outbuild¬ 
ings, fenoos, and stock came in for careful inspection. Afterwards the visi¬ 
tors were entertained at tea. After formal business had been transacted the 
evening was devoted to social pleasures, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to host and hostess. 

Membership.— Considerable discussion took place on proposal that the 
Council of Agriculture should make it a rule that one-third of the members of 
each Branch retire annually, instead of leaving it optional to Branches to 
adopt suoh a rule. Members feel that some provision must be made for the 
infusion of new blood in this way, the retiring members being eligible tor 
re-eleotion, but at the same time consider it useless for any one Branch to 
adopt suoh a rule. 

Manures —Members generally were ot opinion that from 66 ft), to 70 ft), 
of super per acre was sufficient to apply m this district, where the rainfall 
was limited. Some discussion on pickling seed took place. Lime as a pickle 
was condemned by those who had tried it. 


Norton’s Summit, March 29. 

P***wj*—Messrs. Cowling (chair), Giles, Playford, Smith, and Osborns 
(Hon. S«p*)> four viators. 

FRU!t Pb«T1 .—-Oonsid^able discussion took place on new Vegetation 
Diseases BA, and it was clodded to arrange for a public meeting of fruit¬ 
growers at Ashton, to meet Mr, Quinn to discuss the various clauses. 
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Nant&warra, March 30. 

Prbbent —Messrs. Dixon (chair), Sleep, Greenshields, A. F. and E. J.* 
Herbert, Belling, R. and J. Nicholls (Hon. Seo.), and one visitor. 

Harvesting Grain Crops. —Mr. Sleep drew attention to satisfactory re¬ 
sults secured at Roseworthy College Farm in harvesting orops with the binder 
and steam thresher. Members are ot opinion that to attempt to harvest any 
considerable portion of the orop in this way on an ordinary farm would result 
in loss of grain in handling the crop when dry and brittle. Those members 
who have used complete harvesters during the past season reported that the 
machines handled the tangled and fallen crops much better than most makes 
of damp-weather strippers. It was generally considered that the stripper or 
harvester was the best machine for harvesting grain in this district. 

Preparing Fallows for Seeping.- -A discussion took plaoe on the best 
implement to use in cultivating the fallows immediately prior to seeding. Mr. 
R. Nicholls considered this a very important question. His custom was to 
UBe a paring plough, with shares made extra wide, to ensure that all weeds 
are cut without going too deep. Shallow cultivation before seeding was 
essential to sucoeas. Mr. Sleep favoured the paring plough without the 
mouldboards. The spring-tooth cultivator was condemned by several mem¬ 
bers, but Mr. Herbert contended that this implement had many good points. 
Not only did it get over the land quickly, but, being light in itself, it can 
be kept at a shallow depth in light, trashy soils, which it was almost im* 
possible to do with some implements. He admitted that it sometimes missed 
a tew weeds, but he would rather this than disturb the seedbed. Mr. Green 
shields agreed with Mr. Herbert. 


Booleroo Centre, March 29. 

Present —Messrs. Clack (chair), Nottle, Albinus. Repper, Steven, Mur 
doch, Brooks, and McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and t>vo visitors. 

Best Wheat for this District. —A discussioA on this subject took plaoe. 
The Chairman favoured Steinwedel and Sydney Purple Straw; Mr. Brooks, 
Sydney Purple Straw, and Smart’s Purple as an early variety. Mr. Nottle 
also had splendid results with Sydney Purple Straw, and advocated more care 
in grading their wheat, using the best for seed, and securing a change regu¬ 
larly. The Chairman tabled first-class sample of grain reaped from second 
growth of wheat. Mr. Biooks thought good grain slightly affected by rust was 
better for seed than naturally smau grain. Mr. Repper did not agree with 
previous speakers. Steinwedel and Dart’s Imperial were preferable to Syd¬ 
ney Purple, and, as a mid-season wheat, he liked Budd’e Rust-resistant. Mr. 
Murdoch also favoured Steinwedel, and had good results from Marshall’s No. 8 
as a mid-season whegt. 


Hawker, March 30. 

Present —Messrs. Borgas(chair), Hirsch, Wardle, Schuppan, O’Loughlin, 
Iredell, Lindsay, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.— Considerable discussion on this subject took plaoe, 
the question of payment for wheat over standard weight receiving attention. 
Mr. Lindsay referred to statement that wheat weighing 60 tb. to 62 lb. per 
bushel produced 40 lb. of flour per bushel. This was inoorrect, as the wheat 
had first to be thoroughly cleaned, and when it went on to the rolls weighed 
64 lb. per bushel. Bleached wheat did not make such good flour as sound, 
unbleached wheat, and was not worth as much to the miller. He thought per¬ 
manent standards in three grades would be preferable to the present system. 

Harrowing Growing Crops —Mr. Borgas initiated a discussion on this 
subject. He had found his crops greatly benefited by harrowing them. Mr. 
Hirsch said hie experience was the same, a considerable increase in the yield 
being the result. Mr. Wardle supported and urged farmers not to be afraid 
because they pulled up a few plants. 
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Swan Reach, March 28. 

Pb*mnt—U mn. Baker (chair), Z&dow, Breoht, Arnold, Fidge, Ficoher, 
Hum, and Harris (Hon. Bee.), and two visitor*. 

D air ting_ -The Department of Agriculture advised that no money was 

now available for the purchase of pure-bred bulls for the Branches. It was 
decided to enquire price of good Shorthorn bull, with a view to purohase. 

Pickling Wheat.— Members consider it unnecessary to pickle early sown 
seed, but that sown after the first rains should always be piokled. It was 
decided to obtain formalin sufficient to pickle 100 bags of seed, to be sown 
side by side with wheat pickled with bluestone. Members consider the blue- 
•tone treatment destroys a good deal of grain, and, if aa effective, would 
probably use formalin instead. 


Balaklava, April 9. 

Present —Messrs. Manley (chair), Anderson, Baker, Burden, Neville, 
Read, Robinson, Smith } Thompson, and Black (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Robinson tabled following samples of wheat: 
—Majestic, grain hard and shrivelled, can only be i ©commended for experi¬ 
ment in this district; Silver King and Marshall’s No. 3, both splendid 
samples, and strongly recommended tor cultivation. 

Sand Drifts. —Mr. Baker reBd a paper on “How to Prevent 
Fallow Land from Drifting.” The land with which they 
were troubled was, roughly, of three classes: the sandhills, 
which he thought should not be fallowed unless under very 
favourable circumstances; the sandy loam, which gives the greatest 
trouble, and must be fallowed to clean it of weeds; ana the light soils, of 
which the scrub land mainly consist, but which under ordinary circumst-m^e9 

5 ive little trouble. The sandy lands should be fallowed about the end of 
une, as by that time, under ordinary conditions, the roots of the herbage 
turned under will have developed sufficiently to greatly assist in holding the 
soil together. Do not work the soil again until absolutely necessary, and 
then use the cultivator. >The harrows should not be used, as they make the 
soil too fine. If it starts to drift, work with the spring-tooth cultivator, com¬ 
mencing on the windward side of the Mock: use six-inch shares, and go 
three or four inches deep, as the object is to leave the land ridgy. If culti¬ 
vated too shallow there is not sufficient body m the ridges to hold the soil. 
wet working of sandy soil was always preferable to dry working. They muse 
remember that one small patch of drift is sufficient, if neglected, to start 
the whole paddock moving. The farmer must not be afraid of the extra work 
involved, as the sand that drifts on to the roads is the cream of the land. 
During a wet summer like the present the surface of the soil is beaten down 
flat and smooth, and there is a greater tendency to drift. This, however, can 
be stopped by cultivating the soil as soon as the drift is noticed. Members 
generally supported Mr. Baker’s statements. 

Cattle Complaint.— Mr. Smith stated that he had lost several csttio 
from impaction. Those treated with a dry mixture of I oz. Epsom salts, 1 oz 
sulphate of iron, 1 handful of common salt, and 1 teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda every morning for a time recovered. To give the medicine, hold up 
the cow’s head and grasp the tongue, drawing it well out, then pour in the 
mixture, and give a little water to wash it down. 


Clarendon, April II. 

PivKv»NT— Messrs. Payne (chair), Spencer, Phelps, Polling, Dunmill, Mor* 
phett, Harper, Juers, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Treatment of Cattle. —Mr. Dunmill read a short paper on handling and 
training cattle on small farms, in, which he strongly recommended farmers to 
begin with the oalves early, and bv gentle treatment accustom them to being 
handled. If this is done they will also lead or drive quietly, and much trouble 
will be saved. Some discussion on the handling of stock took place. 
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Mount Pleasant, April 13. 

Present —Messrs. Phillis (chair), Lyddon, P. and T. Millci, Thomson, 
Maxwell, Tapsoott, Drogemuller, and Yigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Horsbbrekding.— Mr. P. Miller initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
thought the Clydesdale the best horse for the farm, and at present prices would 
pay to breed. He thought many farmers did not let the foal run for lone 
enough timo with the mare. Buyers and breeders of good stallions needed 
some protection against the poor weedy beasts so often travelled. Most 
fhembers favoured the Clydesdale, and did not care for the Suffolk Punch, 
which, in their opinion, was inferior, and would not fetch such good price * 
as the former. 


Gladstone, April 2. 

Present —Messrs. Sargent (chair). Bundle, Gallasoh, Ingfts, McDonald, 
Brayley, Burton, and Wornum (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Preparation of Land for Seeding.— Mr. Brayley read a paper on this 
subject:—Whilst each farmer must be guided by local conditions of soil and 
climate, a very good system, and one now generally followed, is to fallow each 
year about bne-third of the wheat-crowing area of the farm. Preparing tho 
land for seed should begin with the fallowing of the previous year, whea 
the land is in the best possible condition for ploughing. The time of 
ploughing, and the condition of the land when ploughed, have most important 
effects on the result of the succeeding crop. The earlier in the season the 
fallowing is done, the better the results that follow. Late fallowing is gene¬ 
rally done when the soil is in a half-dry condition, and is alwavs rough and 
lumpy, and much more difficult to work to a solid seedbed. With early fal¬ 
lowing, sometimes two or more orops of weeds may be destroyed, and in a 
season like the present a team could with advantage have been kept working 
the fallow all through the season had other work permitted. The spring and 
summer cultivation of the fallow is an important factor in the preparation 
of the land for seed. The first cultivation of the fallow should be done before 
the soil gets too dry at the end of the season, when a good crop of weeds 
can at the same time be destroyed, the furrows well broken up, and the bottom 
or seedbed be more consolidated. If rough on top after cultivating, every 
advantage should be taken to break it down during the summer, by harrow¬ 
ing or rolling or both. He believed very strongly in the use of the roller in 
the preparation of the land for seed, and would always roll before the drill 
if possible. If the fallows have*freen well cultivated during the late spring 
and summer and kept clear of weds, it should not, under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, require a great amount of labour at seed time, only the loosening of 
the surface two or three inches deep with a cultivator or other implement suit¬ 
able. So far he had dealt with the preparation ot fallow land, and he considered 
the farmer wise who depends on the fallows for his main crop. The cultiva¬ 
tion of stubble or lea land is so unoertain in results that it is scarcely advis¬ 
able to put in any great quantity each season. Farmers must stick to the 
fallows for the best results* and put in as little stubble as possible. The best 
way tq cultivate the land.—The practice adopted by a great number of 
farmers in ploughing is either to plough all around a paddock, or else cut it 
into two or more blocks, and plough around eaoh blocs. This is not so bad 
as regards the ploughing generally if the, land is well scarified across after¬ 
wards, but ploughing this way renders the'land more difficult to crosswork it 
all. He had seen paddocks worked this way every time they were ploughed, 
generally the longest way, and at seedtime the land is scarified the same way 
as ploughed, the seed is drilled the same way, and all the cultivation the*land 
gets is done, one implement after the other, working the same way. the 
only parts that are crossed are the short pieoes at the ends. He could not 
agree with this svstem of working the land. The old wav of ploughing in 
lands, working the paddock one way one time and orossways the next, was 
better. By this means the cultivating implements can always be worked 
across all the furrows, and all ridges and pieoes that might be nirrtd by the 
pioqoh are more likely to be broken or cut uo. He cjvw-r*iiltirates. if 
Igesible, every time, whether it IS scarifying, harrowing, or drilling, and was 
•are by doing it this way a greater number of weeds are gilled than can be 
done by cultivating the land one way only. If there are many weeds growing 
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at the time of seeding, ft good plan is to scarify always a Block ahead of 
the drill which can easily be done by starting two or three days or a week 
before starting to sow, and thin drill the seed across the scarifying, ae the 
drill itself gives the land a fairly good stirring. Harrowing again after the 
drill is advisable, as with them the crop teems to come on better, and the 
wheat is better covered. The chief points that should be followed were a good 
ploughing at the right time, well working of the fallows during the spring' 
and summer, keeping the land clear of weeds, getting the soil to a nice, fine 
tilth on top, with a good solid seedbed underneath, and the judicious use of 
suitable manures drilled in with the seed under favourable conditions. 


Stansbury, April 9. 

Present— Messrs. Sherrif! (chair), Faulkner, Anderson, Humphries, 
Henderson, Antonio, and Cornish (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruitgrowing.— It was decided to endeavour to arrange tor demonstra¬ 
tion in fruit-tree pruning by Mr. G. Quinn, a pruning match, and a trial of 
farm and garden cultivators during the winter. 


Quorn, April 2. 

Present— Messrs. Thompson (chair). Finley, Patten, McColl, Cook, Ven¬ 
ning, Brewster, Smith, Noll, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.— Mr. Venning initiated a discussion on dairying. Even under 
the old system, farmers who looked after the oows properly found dairying a 
source of profit. The introduction of the separator had increased their re¬ 
turns 80 to 40 per cent, from the same quantity of milk. From seven cows 
he was now making 80 lb. of butter per week, of better quality than he made 
when the pan-setting system was followed. The fresh skim milk was very 
useful for calves ana pigs, but he advised removing the froth which formed 
on the top. Mr. McColl said with oven three cows ne found the separator a 
great benefit. The Chairman said where farmers set their milk in pans the 
dainr should be warmed in winter by means of pipes carrying hot air from a 
small stove. 


Burra, April 15. 


Present —Messrs. McDonald (chair), Flower, Goodridge, Field, Hem- 
rich, Arnold, Needham, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.). 

Comparison op Old and New Land.— Mr. McDonald read a paper on this 
subject. Any one who has compared old wheat land with virgin soil in this 
distnct wiU have noted that in texture and in many other ways there is a 
marked difference in their character. Where the land is cultivated the 
particles of soil are more closely packed together, and there is consequently less 
air space between them. As a result the Roil seems to lose some of its 
power of absorbing and holding moisture; its temperature varies more, being 
colder in winter and hotter m summer. The grazing and wheatgrowing 
oa P5f lt y of the land appears to decrease: the latter more than the former, 
5* the deficiencies in texture can to a large extent be overcome by good tillage! 
in* *23?*?*^™ gradual destruction oi the organic 
iIS.! years of cultivation, and the remedy naturally is to 

^ ^° l1 lf x 1<J 18 .practicable or profitable to do 
can,keep % the.preunt 


ri CTi. ™ organic mat 

Tk* fnnmor ™ ****** manure. In tw^a^ dktriot 

the former was not pojgbls, and the amount of farmyard manure available 
jwuld go kit i Tory litw. way. thought tier ehneM e. .... 

**"• afainrt the burning ftf stubble landTmltSf W 
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crop after the fallow. This would necessitate grazing the stubble pad doc*, 
and give a three-year course, via., fallow, gram crop, grass. After the stubble 
has been lying on the land for nearly eighteen months, it will all be broken 
down and rotted or trodden into the soil, and the land can be fallowed without 
inconvenience from the straw. By this practice they provide a good deal of 
ureful feed fe# stock for two or three months after harvest, splendid cover 
for the land, and the young feed in autumn and winter, and help to restore 
organic matter to the soil. Light stocking was necessary, so that there was 

always a cover of grass on the land. This would, of course, mean a slight 

loss* of income for the first year or two, but in the end the farmer would 

be the gainer. It is usually considered waste to plough under a good cover¬ 

ing of grass, but he considered it economy to do so, as generous treatment of 
the soil was the policy that paid best m the long run. 


Whyte-Yarcowlei April 16. 

Present- -Messrs. Hack (chair), Makin, Koractzki, Faul, Lock, Jenkins. 
I>owd, Francis, Pearce, and Boorke (Hon. Sec.). « 

Stones and Fertility. -Members were unanimous that small stones, espe 
daily limestone, were beneficial in the soil, and increased its productiveness. 
An instance was given of a farmer near Yongala who years ago removed 11 
the stones he could gather from his fields, ana found he could not grow such 
good crops as formerly. He then carted the stones back, ana spread them 
on the land, and found that the crops benefited. 

Standard Bushel.— Members were of opinion that this should be the 
Imperial bushel of 60 lb., and should not be varied each year. The system of 
docking wheat under the standard was considered too severe. 

Euphorbia Poisoning.—I t was stated that the lives of sheep poisoned by 
eating Drummond’s spurge (Euphorbia Drummondii) could be saved by 
bleeding under the eye or ear. 


Mount Compass, April 9. 

Present- Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Hutton, Slater, Arthurs, DeCaux, and 
Good (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Mr. Good was addttd to use sulphur in the spring for disease 
on vines. Mr. Slater stated that^hose who partook of the fruit from his 
fig tree became sick, and he wished to know whether the fact that it was 
growing near a plant of Fouroroya or that it received the soapy and other 
waste water from the house would affect the fruit. Discussion took place on 
proposed railway from Aldgate to Cape Jervis, and it was decided to arrange 
for formation of a committee to work with other districts. 


Yorketown, April 9. 

Present— Messrs. C. Anderson (chair), J/ and A. E. Anderson, Bull, Sa¬ 
bine, Davy, Jung, Domaschens, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

White Heads in Wheat. —Mr. Bull initiated a discussion on this subject. 
White heads were very prevalent in a portion of his crop last season, and lie 
was of opinion that it was mainly due to dry ploughing* the land being broken 
up rough and eloddy. This was supported by reports from other parts of the 
State. Lack of mdbiuie at the ontieal time would result in the wheat going 
off prematurely. Other members had pot much experience in white heads, hut 
their views tended to confirm Mr. Bull’s opinion. 

Base Wheats tom District.— This subject was discussed at length. Gluya* 
is generally regarded m Hie best early wheat, while for later kinds Marshall’s 
No. S and Stiver Sing were unanimously voted superior to other varieties 
gyown in the district. 
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Crystal Brook, march 26. 

P&BftSNT—Mtttfni'Fiivy (chair), Townsend, Dabinett. Hutchison, Venning, 
Davidson, Hamlyn, Weston, Moms, and Symons (Hon. Seo.). 

Co-operation. —Mr. W. J. Venning read a paper on the benefits of co¬ 
operation, pointing Out the advantages of co-operation in general, and the 
special value of the South Australian Farmers Co-operative Union in parti¬ 
cular. 


Cotton, April 9. 

Present— Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Whitehead, Hull, 
Andrew, Kleeman, McCracken, and Packer (Hon. Sec.)., and one visitor. 

Quantity or Seed to Sow. —The Chairman had best results from sowing 
one bushel per acre. Mr. McCracken generally sowed about a bag to' five 
acres. Members would like the opinion of members of other Branches on 
this subject. 

Manures.— Discussion took place on most profitable quantity of manure 
to sow per acre with 16 inches rainfall. The splendid growth of herbage 
following wheat crop manured with phosphates suggests to members that 
more manure was applied than the crop could use. If too much or too little 
manure is applied, the farmer is at a loss. 


Port Elliot, April 16. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Wmkman, Welch, Green, Basham, Pan- 
nel, Inglis, Hutchinson, and Hargreaves (Hon. dec.). 

Mixed Farming.— The Chairman read a paper on lessons to be learnt from 
rusty seasons. The first was to sow only proved rust-resisting wheats, and 
these of the best kinds. In thiB connection they must not forget that 
they had to compete in the world’s markets, and consequently must produce 
the best quality grain. The second lesson was that they must not have all 
their eggs in one basket. Instead of only growing grain and hay, they 
would have to pay more attention to dairying, sheep, poultry, and fruit. 
In dairying, many of them had paid dearly lor their experienoe. They had 
treated dairying as they formerly fanned. 'MM*, taking ail and giving nothing. 
Overstocking and insufficient attention hjaBon at the bottom of their losses. 
They had now learnt to keep fewer cows, tome w summer feed, and, failing this, 
to use bran and ohaff, ana the results had been satisfactory. Although the 
pries of butter was not so high as usual, there was still a fair margin of profit, 
especially if the work oould all be done by the family. Then the rearing of calves 
was a source of profit. Instead of killing them, as so many used to, they were 
reared and sold either for veal or to dealers, and some were kept to replace the 
old animals in the herd. Where oalves are not reared, however, the skim milk 
can be profitably utilised in connection with pig-rearing. Where large enough, 
a few sheep should be kept on the farm, both for meat for killing, and also 
for rearing lambs for the export trade. There was good money in this busi¬ 
ness. He favoured mating Btirppshire rams to large-framed Merino ewes. 
Always bear in mind that, as with other stock, so with sheep—the better the 
parents the better the progeny. Fanners were now p r ying more attention to 
poultry, and he was convinced that with proper management they paid well 
for the money and labour involved. Then in this distnct there was a lot of 
land admirably adapted to the growing of apples. He knew some would talk of 
over-production ana oodlin moth; but he dia not think they need attach much 
importance to either of these. Of varieties suitable for export there was no 
over-prcEuctioa, as prices paid by packers proved. With a slight reduction in 
cast of sending to Europe they oould largely inc re a se their export trade, and 
the prices realised would make apple-growing profitable. It had been demon¬ 
strated that the oodlim moth oOukf be dealt with, and most of the fruit saved 
without undue cost. Most of the members agreed with the paper. Reference 
was made to a s t atement in the newspapers that a man near Halhannah find 
dug 3*4 tons of Sensation potatoes of mbs than two aores of land. 
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Elbow Hill, April 5. 

Present— Messrs. Wills (chair), W. and J. Ward, A. and W. Spence, , 
Hay, Bileway, Robertson, and Dunn (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Poultry.— Mr. W. Spence read a paper on ‘‘Will Poultry Pay?” He was 
sure fowls paid well if properly managed. The first thing is to select the right 
breed. As egg production will be the most profitable branch for the farmer, 
he recommended White Leghorns. They were hardy, good foragers, good layers, 
and came very early to maturity. It would be neoeeeary to keep a few heavier 
fowls for sitting, as the Leghorns were non-sitters. Fowls must be fed regularly, 
And in winter should have a hot feed in the morning. He found boiled wheat 
mixed till thick very good. Clean, fresh water must be provided daily; the 
houses must be cleaned out at least twice a week; and care taken to keep the 
houses and the perches free from vermin. In the summer it was a good plan 
to put a little lime in the water twice a week. Where a general purpose fowl 
was profitable, the Minorca, crossed with some of the well-known table strains, 
would be profitable. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Ward stated that 
at present prices for eggs wheat fed to fowls would fetch a return of fis. per 
bushel. More attention should be paid to poultry in this district. Most ot 
the members favoured the White Leghorn for this district. A discussion on 
tick in fowls took place; but most members stated that it was not known in 
the district. 

Cleaning Wheat. —One member stated that it was his experience that 't 
did not pay the farmer to clean his wheat thoroughly. If he puts the wheat 
through the winnower twice, or slowly enough the first time to make a first- 
class sample, he has more screenings and less marketable wheat than if he 
only cleans sufficiently to reach the f.a.q. standard. He not only gets no 
payment for his labour, but is actually out of pocket. If, however, the buyers 
would pay more for over-standard wheat, there would be some inducement to 
the farmers to try to raise the reputation of our wheat. 

Farming Mallee Land. —Some discussion on this subject took place, the 
experience of members being that under ordinary circumstances the best cul¬ 
tivated land yielded the most profitable returns; but the Chairman held tha*- s 
the cheapest way of getting the crop in on mallee land was the most profitable. 


Mount Remarkable, March 31. 

Present— Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Kaerger, Giles, Casley, 
Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, and CKgpiell (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds.— The HoraBptetary read article from Journal of Agri¬ 
culture on this subject, and oofllpirable discussion ensued, All agreed that 
memoers of the Bureau throughout ufte State should keep a careful lookout ror 
any new weeds, and do their Tjestto have them destroyed before they spread 
over any considerable area of country. 


RIchman’s creek, march 28. 

Present— Messrs. Freebairn (chair), F. H. and J. H. Lehmann, McSkim- 
ming. Gebert, Knauerhause, Jti. and j. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.),-and one visitor. 

Water Conservation.— Mr. H. Kelly read a paper on “Our Water 
Supply.” The past five or six years of drought had caused inconvenience and 
loss to many farmers in the dry areas, and some remarks on the best 
way to obtain a permanent supply of water might be of interest. Where a 
good supply by means of wells can be secured they did not desire anything 
better; but it was very difficult to get such a supply by sinking; wells, ana most 
farmers oould not afford the cost of boring for artesian supplies, #hich were 
said to exist beneath the soil in this and surrounding districts. They must 
therefore depend upon surface water caught in tanks and dams. Underground 
, tanks should in all cases have dry olay well rapmved behind the walls to prevent 
the water escaping, should the cement or concrete crack. : If possible, make 
the tank on the higher side of, the house, as it will be found most convenient 
there. Before making a dam the site must be oarefully selected and the 
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ground tested, If in day, a* *H». auger oft an fi-ft. iron rod will teat the 
Ml to that depth ; in stones or gravel formation, ft trial hole must bo sunk. 
The s$a* df the yrcmoM dam and the gradient of the eloped moot alao be 
oeoddared in Mooting the eite. Where stock hare to water at the dam it 
it a common mistake to hate the slope too steep. This not only causes more 
rapid silting up* but weak stock get bogged. If the dam is fenoed, and the 
Water drawn from it, make the banks as steep as possible; but otherwise. %he 
dope at which the stock water should not have a greater fall than 1 in 6 . 
Advantage may be taken of a creek on which to build a dam, and m this case, 
before making the bank, a trench about 2 feet wide should be put down to the 
day or subsoil, which should be loosened before the clay is rammed in tor 
the puddle oore to the bank. The bank may be extended to rising ground on 
both sides, making a dam across the creek, in which case a by-wash must 
be made on one side about 8 feet lower than the top of the bank. A silt dam 
should be constructed about a chain or so above the mam dam. with a trench 
connecting the two. Drains should be made to convey water from the catch¬ 
ment area to the dam. Levels must be taken to determine where the drains 
shall go; but this is a very simple matter. Some discussion ensued. Some 
members considered the slope of 1 in 6 not sufficient, as there would be i 
greater surface exposed to evaporation; a fall of 1 m 3 was suggested by Mr. 
Wright as sufficient. 


Kapunda, April 2. 


Present— Messrs. Shannon (chair), Flavel, Morris, Hackett, Weckert, 


Bftnyer, O’Sullivan, Teagle, Kerin, ana Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

Pig-breeding.— Mr. Banyer read a paper on this subject prepared by Mr. C. 
B. Domeyer. of Moppa.—During the past 35 years he had had considerable ex¬ 
perience with pigs- 7 -a* a breeder, dealer, ana preparing the hog product tor 
consumption. During that time he had to do with all breeds ana conditions of 
pigs. He found the first cross pig of any breed the most vigorous and 
profitable, and the black breeds much hardier than the white. To be fairly 
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wire, with 4 in. pieces oi No. 14 galvanised wire. Do not use the rings soul 
for this purpose, as they snap off with sudden strains. Then have a man 
with lever to force bottom wire down in dram at each post, while another nails 
wire and netting to bottom of post with a 3-in. nail, turning head ot nail down 
over wire. Now fill drain and ram all along lino of fence, then tie netting to 
middle wire. If the pigs’ noses were ringed and triey wero well fed, this fence 
would keep in any pig. Large troughs for pigs wore dangerous, more particu¬ 
larly when one trough is used for food and water, especially when cooked or 
soaked and sour food is given, as it is very hard to keep them free from in* 
jurious ferments. To provide 18 pigs with water he used two kerosine tins 
opened on the flat side and let in the ground. Around them he had stones 
let in the ground, and also strong stakes projecting about 4 in. above ground. 
The pigs walk over the stakes to drink, but cannot comfortably lie down on 
t'lera, consequently the water is not polluted. To keep pigs free from vermin 
they must have mud baths. He had one in the paddock 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 24 It. 
deep. This is kept full ot sticky clay, and by adding a few buckots of water 
every day the mud is kept fluid. Once each week hie put into the mud batn 
one Jkerosine bucketful of slaked lime, one kerosine bucketful ot ashes, and 
3 lb. of sulphur. This bath is cleaned out onoe each month during Bummer 
and fresh day used. He always kept a heap ot fresh ashes in the paddock, and 
lor shelter had galvanised-iron sheds, and had bush root sheds for the pig to 
be under when it is hot. To provide food for the pij£s last May. after plough¬ 
ing, he sowed by hand five ba^s of 3ti per oent. super in paddock No. 1, contain¬ 
ing about 5 acres. Rye was then sown thinly and harrowed in, after w'rc'i 
b m. per acre ot lucerne was broadcasted. No. 2 paddock contains 7 acreB, and 
kept / pigs from May 10 to June 12, when 0 pigs were added. These were all 
breeding sows. They had no food but the grass in the paddock until the middle 
oi November, and kept in good condition. No. 3 paddock, 1) acres, was plough¬ 
ed in May, 7 in. deep, with single plough, and left rough for a few weeks, 
then worked as often as possible until September 20, when 2 cwt. ot superphos¬ 
phate per acre was applied. Two acios wore planted to Jersey treo kale, 3 
acres to amber cane, 1 acie maize, 2 acres culinary vegetables. Last week the 
two acres of kale was dressed with 8 cwt. ot super, 3(5 per cent. Another part 
ot the paddock had 2 cwt. applied, and sowed to ne and rape and broad- 
leaved mustard, and as other crops mature would manure heavily and sow to 
flop lor early winter feed. As he expected to have 150 pigs in the early win- 
tei months, besides the 18 sows and boars to toed, he would Viuvo to push on 
with the fodder crops. But, heavy manuring, combined with deep ploughing, 
in tact, w'as the secret ot heavy cropping. They need not be atraid oi the 
poor, cold subsoil if they manure heavily; t.iat is, tor summer crops to bo 
iollowed by early winter cropping. For summer crops everything should be 
planted in rows 4 ft. apart, amjyMmse hoed with the plant cultivator twic* 
each month if it rains or not. different varieties ot summer todde* 

for the pigs he found maize, wWp<lb© cob appears, is the best, Jersey tree 
kalo next, amber cano next. At present he had in paddock 13 breeding sow’s 
and 1 boar and gave thorn Jorsey tree kale and amber cane as much as they 
civ.an up, and 14 lb, wheat per day. Pigs keep in good condition on the 
ration. Five sows in the yard got amber cane and kale the same as paddock pigs 
but instead of wheat t’uey got 5 lb. copra cako and 5 lb. of pollard each day. 
These sows were expected to have young tie first week in April, thoielore the* 
ration differed from paddoek ration. The week before littering he adds \ lb. of 
fine bone meal to eabn, mixed up in stiff pollard. Salt and ashes are given *o 
them in their food every day. He had found the pig at times a profitable 
animal: but ho requires food, and it, owing to failure or crops^oi ot’icr causes, 
the feed is done, sell out at once. If tho b|ii]k of the teed has to be bought tor 
six months in the year, the pig will eat up your hanking account. 


Hartley, March 25. 

Pkrsbnt —Messrs. Brook (diiair), Reimers, Pratt, B. A. and A. A. Stein, 
Hassam, Jaensch, and Fry (Hon. Sec.). 

Dalryino.— Discussion took plaoe on best breed of dairy cow. Mr. Pratt 
found the Shorthorn cow the most profitable, although the milk was not so 
rich as that of some breeds. M*. 0. Brook had tried the Ayrshire^Shorthorn 
cross, and was not satisfied with the result. It was unanimously resolved.that 
the Shorthorn was the best cow for dairy purposes for this district. 
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Strathalbyn, April 19. 

Present - Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Rankine, Meikle, Fiacber, 
Reed, Cock burn, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

OotrFUtlBifCS. — Papers read at recent Conference were dis¬ 
cussed at length, and the following resolutions oarriod: —“That 
in the opinion of those present, Mr. Caldwell’s views bn 
the prospects of the dairying industry under federation 
are sound and to the point; and, further, wo do not think South Australia 
will ever be a dairying country“that too much has been made of the bugbear 
of bleached wheat by buyers, to the loss and annoyance of producers“that 
the hand separator is a boon of great value to dairymen living at a distance from 
a factory; but we strongly object to its general use, for tho reason t’iat, as a 
State, we shall be unable to compete in the world’s markets, owing to lack of 
unifotmity in our butter, which cannot be maintained while made from all 
classes of cream supplied in small quantities to the factory.” 


Carrleton, April 26. 

Present Messrs. Gleeeon (ohairh Kaerger, Cogan, Harrington, Vater. 
O’Halloran, Fisher, and Bock (Hon. oec.). 

Membership.— The majority of members approve of change in member¬ 
ship rules, as suggested by Wilmington Branch. 

Exhibits—M r. Kaerger tabled sample of wheat nearly ripe, second growth 
of lucerne, lettuces, tomatoes, melons, and other vegetables, grown by himself. 

Dairying and Poultby.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on dairying 
ami poultry farming in tho North. Ho held that these two industries made 
a splendid stand-by for farmers whore the wheat crop fails, and in this most 
members agreed. 


Narrldy, April 16. 

Present— Messrs. Satchell (chair), Darley, Kelly, Smallacombc, Smart, 
Turner, Fieebairn, Nieholls, Dixon, and Dunstord (Hon. Sec.). 

Hokskhrkudinu. —An interesting discussion on this subject took place 

iraffer 

Mallala, AgiWt l< 

Present - Messrs. McCabe (chair), Marahmap, Wilson, Loller, Nevin, Woi- 
don, S. and W. Tomby, East, Moody, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Co-operative Header. Mr. ,T. McCabe read a short paper on the header 
and its value. Tae general use of manures and the sceddrill had been the 
means of producing heavier oiops of grain, and it required the adoption of ; 
more practioal system to harvest the crops to tho best advantage. Thoir aim 
must be to secure the greater part of the crop against risk of damage by 
storms when ripe, and to preserve thq straw in its best condition for fodder 
tor stock. He suggested the formation of syndicates of farmers in diffeient 
districts to purchase a header with a six or eight horse-power portable mt 
engine. It would take nine men to work the plant, and to save trouble on the 
farm portable cooking appliances should be provided, ihe farmer would out 


be shifted fronf firm to farm, and would lie employed for about three or four 
months. The charges would vary according to the quantity treated on each 
farm. A large stack could be threshed at a cheaper rate per bag of grain than 
a small lot. Mr, Stephenson said he had Strongly advocated the adoption of 
this practice for several years, and was sure tto&t one or two more seasons like 
the past would W to the general adoption of the header. Not only did they 
run less risk of the standing crop, but the straw was a valuable asset, 
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and he was convinced that a large number of stock could be kept if the straw 
was saved in good order. In Europe straw formed a considerable portion ot 
the ration of stock for several months in the year. Several members ex¬ 
pressed doubt as to the successful working ot the proposed syndicate, but tnoy 
were prepared to make use of a travelling plant if one were available. Mr. 
H. B. Moody reminded members that he and his brother harvested the whole 
ol their crops with binder and header, and. after several years’ experience, 
they had no desire to change their methods. It he had been prepared to do 
so, he could have worked his machine for other farmers for fully 
four months. If he had undertaken that work ho would have 
been compelled to neglect other duties. Mr. McCabe pointed out that it was 
impossible for a farmer to go the round of the district with his header without 
neglecting necessary woik on his farm. Besides this, so many men were re¬ 
quired that it they were boarded bv the farmers it (would entail tool much 
trouble on the| womenfolk. In addition to this the oost, about £300, was too 
heavy. He could see no reason why a syndicate could not be formed to buy 
and run the plant, and was prepared to put £20 into it himself. 


Port Plrle, April 25. 

Present —Messrs. Wright (chair), Johns, Teague, Humphris, Smith, Cris¬ 
pin, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership.— Suggested change m membership rules submitted by Wil¬ 
mington Branch were unanimously approved. 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat.—A discussion on uso of formalin in tho 
place of bluestone as a preventive of smut took place. Members thought that 
owing to it being necessary to loave the seed in picklo for five minutes tin 
seed would have to be dried or else sown the next day, as the immersion tor 
five minutes would soften the grain too much. 

Standard Bushel. —Members, while admitting that the small scales used 
by wheatbuyers in testing the weight of wheat wore objectionablo, doubted 
whether larger measures would prove more reliable, while they would un¬ 
doubtedly cause extra labour and expense. 

Time is^ Money. —Paper read at Onetree Hill Branch on this subject was 
discussed and considered to contain many very useful hints. 


QumMlha, April 15. 

Present —Messrs. MonirmHBpr), Jamieson, Moore, Norsworthy, Hanna, 
Bond, Stephens, Foote, and.MaPHr (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Vegetation Diseases Bill*—T he proposed new Bill was discussed at length. 
Fruitgrowers strongly oppose the provisions of tho Bill, and it was decided to 
ask Mr. Quinn to meet growers to discuss the measure. 
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SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 


Labor Bureau. 

Number of perton* ngktered and found employment by Government Departmente 
and Private Employer » from March 25 to April 28, 1904 



Number BeffUtereA. 


Trade or Calling 


i 

Number 

Town 

Country. 

Employed. 


Laborers and youths 

43 

52 

316 

Carpenters 

— 

— 

4 

Mams and bricklayers 

1 

1 

1 

Painters _ 

2 

— 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

1 

_ 

1 

Knginedrivers and firemen 

— 

1 

1 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

Cleaners 

12 

1 

2 

2 

Porters and junior potters 

3 

1 

2 

Rivet boys 

5 

— 

2 

Totals 

09 

57 

330 


April 29, 1904 A Rioharuxon, Bureau Clerk 
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THE PROFITABLE EXTRACTION OF ALCOHOL FROM 
PRESSED QRAPE HUSKS. 

By Arthur J Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

[Paper read before the S 4 Vinegrowers’ Association, on May 25, 1904 J 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The subject matter of the present paper—the Drofitable utilisation of 
oertain important vintage residues— is I trust, of a character to attract the 
attention of some of oui winemakers. In these days a mere statement to the 
effect that the success of the manufacturer or the producer is mainly depea- 
dent on the extent to which he is able to cheapen production deserves little 
more than the smile of recognition usually bestowed upon a common truism 
The discussion, on the other hand, of any of tEe means that lead up to this 
object constitutes, I hold, a question otherwise important The more obvious 
road to this end, the one, in fact, that is first availed of, leads for the most 
part to a reduction in the labour bill by the adoption of improved labour- 
saving devices It is thus that in our oellars mechanical crushers have super¬ 
seded the feet of the grape-trampers, and, whenever possible, the siphon the 
arms of the man behind the pump It has led, too, to the accumulation in a 
limited number of large enormous amount of produce, which, in 

older times, would have over innumerable small ones It ts 

equally apoaient that th^p&^^MHiiiete utilisation of the products that are 
handled must, in like ■ ate materially towards the attainment 

of this goal of modern I fear, however, that this essential aid 

to ultimate sucoess has received in our oellars the attention 

that it can justly claim are cheap and profits on wines high, the 

existence of a certain ameNBfSW^carelessness in this direction is readily 
accounted foi, though not necessarily excusable, and it remains, perhaps, for 
times of stress to bring home the lesson that at no time does profusion con¬ 
stitute a valid excuse to i waste in any form. 1 have, however, no intention 
of treating to-da* the question m its more general bearings, nor even of draw¬ 
ing attention to ail poults in which I deem avoidable waste to exist It is my 
purpose to deal exclusively with what, m oertain oiroum*tanoes, appears to me 
the most profitable means of turning to advantage the grape husks as they 
leave the presses 

Let me state at the outset that I am very far from labouring under th* 
delusion that in all our cellars the p re ss e d husks (or marc) are allowed to 
disappear from the presses and oellars in pure waste, 'The man who applies 
them to his land m the form of manure is turning them to some advantagp, 
indeed, weight for weight, they may in this direction be looked Upon m the 
equivalent of good farmyard manure All, however, are not in possession of 
available land to which the husks oould be applaud with advantage, whilst 
others aware of the economy with which concentrated artificial fertilisers can 
be distributed over the soil, hesitate, much to their own loss, in my opinion. 

somewhat expensive handling of bulky fertilising material 
of husks A few, again, following in the footsteps of the beet 
tJBI^Japnufactnrers of Europe, find in these vintage residues useful foodstuff 
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that «*a be fed advantageously to various kinds of live stock. The latter 
practice, which, after more complete disintegration by the digestive organa of 
five stock, leads to the ultimate utilisation or the husks as manure, is unques¬ 
tionably in advance of their direct application to the lana. Neither practioe, 
however, renders avoidable the waste of a substance of considerable economic 
value, vis., the alcohol which the pressed husks retain m varying propor¬ 
tions : and it is because I believe that in many cellars tne latter can be profit¬ 
ably extracted, without appreciably reducing t**e value of the husks for ulterior 
purposes, that I propose discussing to-dav the beet methods whereby this ex¬ 
traction can be elected, 

AMOUNT OF ALCOHOL RETAINED BY THE HUSKS. 

Before dealing with the methods in use tor extracting the spirit, let ub first 
endeavour to form some idea of the amount retained by the husks as they 
quit the presses. I shall, in the first place, deal with this question from the 
purely theoretical aspect, with a view to drawing attention to the apparently 
unavoidable losses that arise in ordinary practice. The figures that I shall use 
have reference to the 1904 vintage at the Hoseworthy College, during the course 
of which fairly accurate data wore collected. The red grapes received at the 
oettar amounted to 84.632 tons, equal 34 tons 13 cwt. 0 qr. 26 lb. From labora¬ 
tory estimations made it was ascertained that the fruit could be made to 
yield 80 per cent, of its weight in juice of a density averaging about 1,100. 
This would represent about 163 gallons to the ton, weighing each about 11 lb. 
It is evident, however, that it does not follow that what can be extracted by 
laboratory methods can in a like manner be extracted by the methods of ordi¬ 
nary practioe. In fact, it is matter of common experience that such cannot be 
the case, nor was it so in this special instance Owing to the fact that the 
husks were not taken out to the presses until after they had undergone a second 
fermentation with an older wine to which it was desired to add body, there 
has been some difficulty in arriving exactly at the number of gallons to the 
ton that were actually collected. On an estimate that is more likely to be 
below than above the truth, it is assumed that each ton of red grapes averaged 
142 gallons of wine, testing 13 per cent, of absolute alcohol, or 22 2-5ths per 
cent, proof spirit. Between 168 gallons, the amount inferred theoretically to 
be available in the fresh fruit, and 142 gallons, the amount actually collected, 
there is an apparent loss of 21 gallons per ton of fruit, which we must assume 
to have been retained by the husks. Now, each gallon thus lost represents 
22.78 per cent, of proof spirit; hence the spirit in the 21 gallons retained m 
the husks of a toil of fruit was equivalent, roughly, to 4 4-5ths gallons of proof 
spirit: or, 166 gallons for the 34.662 tons of red grapes picked. Theoretically, 
therefore, in the special case under conaM^^hm, the husks of each ton of 
fresh fruit carried away from the pressesBllSDfc form of spirit value to the 
amount of 16s. to 16s.—a sum not to be deSMMHp&ttld *t be profitably reached. 

It was, however, advisedly that I saidffigFtuch calculations rested mainly 
on considerations of a theoretical nature, not realisable m the range of ordi¬ 
nary practice. I had at one time hoped to be to-day in a position to supply 
you with accurate data concerning the amount of spirit actually observed to 
have been removed by the skins during the late vintage at Hoseworthy, bv 
comparison with the amount theoretically inferred to have been removed. I 


t c.— , Tf ---— collecting the accuracy- 

I could have wished. Altogether too late in the season, too, the thought 
occurred to ns that useful averages, agreeing with the ordinary practice of the 
State, could be secured by oollecting from different cellars average samples of 
the husks in the condition they leave the presses. In this direction, at all 
events, I trust to be in a position in 1906 to push the enquiry to more con¬ 
clusive end. 

.The figures that are given below represent the results of a series of attempts 
Jf ®*termuse the actual amount of spirit in samples of husks by direct distifia- 
tjon of the latter. The great irregularity of these figures considerably weakens 
their claim to accuracy. Such a* they are, however, I am compelled to use 
them, trusting that mi the average they will approach the facte sufficiently 
moeMy for our purpose. I may state here that the main difficulty of the opera- 
tgm^waa connected with the comparatively large bulk of skins that had to be 
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. TABLE I. 


Distillations. 

Litres of absolute Alcohol to 
the Ton of Pressed HuskB. 

Gallons of Proof Spirit to ' 
Ton of Pressed Husks. 

1 

33 328 

13 027 

2 

21 342 

8-232 

3 

i 12 m 

4 702 

4 

10-071 

4 116 

5 

26 118 

10 074 

a 

1 85 357 

32 924 

A \ stage 

31-835 

12 279 


We have, therefoie, slightly over 121 gallons of proof spirit per ton of 
pressed husks; and this figure, the absolute accuracy ot which is open to doubt, 
may be taken as probably below the truth than, above it. We found, on the 
other hand, by actual weighing, that the husks of 34.662 tons ot fresh fruit 
had been reduced to 5.942 tons (most of the stalks had been removed by the 
separators). This figure therefore brings up the amount ol spirit that was 
apparently available in the husks to 942 ~ 12.279), approximately, 73 gallons 
of proof spirit, which is considerably below the 166 gallons inferred theoreti¬ 
cally to have been present. It should not be forgotten, however, that owing 
to inaccuracies of estimation 73 gallons is probaoly below the amount that was 
actually present. 


EXTRACTION OF THE 8PIRIT IN ORDINARY PRACTICE. 

We may proceed next to examine the methods that are usually adopted tor 
the removal from the skins of the adhering alcohol. Probably the method 
which buooeeds in exhausting the skins most oompetely, in removing, in fact, 
practically all traces of alcohol, consists m submitting the husks themselves to 
direct distillation. This is a practice frequently availed of m the southern 
portions of France, and by means of which is obtained a cheap brandy known 
as “eau-de-vie dp ware." It is the practice usually to force steam, that is 
generated in a separate boiler, through a receptacle in which are packed the 
husks, and to collect the vap«$xsin the usual way in a condenser. The main 
objection to this practice is wj^mbersomeness, and the necessity of carefully 
rectifying the spirit, which mfKjkiae retains a peculiar flavour characteristic 
of its origin. I feel soip&frWw dubious, too, as to the light in which such a 
practice is likely to appeal to the imaginations ot the federal authorities who 
preside over the 4&stiniee of the Customs and Excise. 

An alternative method consists in leaching the husks, or washing out the 
spirit, and subsequently submitting the liquid to distillation. I am not bring¬ 
ing forward this method under the impression that it is in any way a novelty n 
our midst. I understand that in one form, at all events, it has from time to 
time, in a more or less desultory fashion, been availed of in some of our cel¬ 
lars. I am not, however, aware that the special method of leaching to which 
J wish particularly to draw attention has ever been adopted previously in this 
State. » 

As a general rule, the husks are merely thrown into tanks, in which they 
are steeped in water fc\r a varying period. However complete the previous 
fermentation may have been, the husks still retain appreciable traces of sugar, 
which results ultimately in a slow fermentation in the steeping vats. 5 This fer¬ 
mentation, however, is always very slight, and m oonsequence of the relatively 
small quantity of carbon dioxide that is evolved the upper portions of the 
husks are always in danger of oeetificniinn. When the steeping is judged to 
have been completed, the liauid is withdrawn from the skins in the same way 
as the wine had previously been done. It is evident, however, that the marc 
will continue to retain a high percentage ot liquid of equal strength to that 
whichiteg been withdrawn, and which can only b© extracted by throwing it a 
second lime in the presses, a practice which involves further Expensive 
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handling. Nor, indeed, can it be said that, this prooess ever succeeds m com¬ 
pletely exhausting the skins. J am ot onimon, therefore, that, generally 
speaking, besides involving the winemaker in unnecessary expense, this appa¬ 
rently simple method of leaching the skins is only partially effective. In lieu 
of it I would submit for your consideration a process which secures a thorough 
and systematic leaching, without involving any expensive handling. This 
process has no claim to novelty 4 excepting so far as the State is concerned. It 
is merely an adaptation in a simplified form of what I have seen practised in 
some or the modern French cellars. 


SYSTEMATIC LEACHING. 

Tie method implies the use of a special plant of no considerable expense, 
which is illustrated in the text, and which 1 propose now briefly describing. 
It consists of a series of tanks, in communication one with the other, and the 
actual number and dimensions ot which are largely a matter ot personal con¬ 
venience. At Roseworthy, during the past vintage, we made uBe of five squuie 
tanks, three feet m all directions, the plan and elevation of which me .shown 
to scale m the accompanying illustration. Wliere larger quantities ot husks 
are handled it is evident that tanks of increased dimensions would be lequired. 
I am not inclined to think, however, that anv advantage would accrue horn the 
adoption of dimensions exceeding 6 x 6 and 5 ft. deep. 

Each tank communicates with immediately adjacent ones by means of 
special openings. Thus, tank A communicates with tank B by means of n 
opening A* placed 3 mchee bolow the surface of the tank, and leading into a ver¬ 
tical downpipe II inches in diameter, which opens out into a little basi \ at the 
bottom ot B. There is also an overflow opening in n placed on the t>simc level 
with k. In addition to this, tank A is in communication with a long channel, 
3 inches deep, and set towaids the back ol the t nks, with a gentle till towards 
A. The communication is effected by a vertical downpipe p, similai m nature 
to the pipe between A and B. Tanks B, C, and D are connected one with the 
other in a similar manner, but have no connection with the horizontal channel 
that runs to the back of them. Tank E communicates with D by the usual 
downpipe p, and in addition to this is connect* a by moans oi a short piece ot 
piping, shown in 1 , with the back channel. 

The systematic leaching ot the husks in these tanks is conducted in the 
following mannerFirst a screen of vine cuttings is placed over the basins 
whicn receive the downpipee p, so as to avoid choking. The tanks are then 
loaded with skins from the press to somewhere within the lev-el of the ovei- 
flow pipes. They should be well pressed down and a screen of vine cuttings 
placed in front oi the openings n and k. We found that tanks of this size 
would take 9 to 10 cwt. of husks. All the overflow openings, n, aie blocked 
with plugs of soft wood, and, similarly, \>ne openings m and l, communicating 
with the back channel. The iron plug.olosing downpipe ’p, m tank A. is then 
taken off, and a piece of piping 6 inches in length is screwed on to the down- 
pipe in its plaoe. This is shown in dotted lines in the elevation. A gentle 
flow of water is now allowed to flow into downpipe p, of tank A. This water 
enters at the-bottom of the tank, and graduallv drives before it in an upward 
direction the spirit contained in the skins. When the water reaches some¬ 
where near the level of the opening /c, its further inflow should be stopped lor 
a few hours. It is subsequently set in motion again, and passes from the top 
oi tank A into the bottom of tank B by the opening k. Tank B, therefore, re¬ 
ceives a liquid containing already a certain amount of spirit. This liquid is 
allowed to flow into B until it reaches the level of the draw-off pipe, when again 
it is interrupted for a few hours. Subsequently, when operations are re% 
siimed, the liquid continues to flow from A to B. and passes in addition from 
B to C, which, in its turn, receives a liquid richer than B. And thus the 
prooess continues almost automatically until E has been filled to the level of 
its overflow pipe, tho liquid becoming richer in spirit as it passes from tank to 
tank. It is allowed to stand a Bhort while in E. and is then drawn from over¬ 
flow pipe n into a tub. I propose referring to the quantity that can be drawn 
off in this manner later on. It will suffice to state here that we generally drew 
off about SO gallons. 

At this stage, husks in tank A have been washed five times in succession, 
and it is assumed that to all intents and purposes what alcohol they may origi¬ 
nally ,have contained has been* removed in the leaching prooess. T might, of 
course, have tested the skins before unloading t"he vat. Perhaps I may be m 
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a position to do so in 1905. The exhausted skins are removed from tank A, 
and mav be buried, to be used as manure eaily in the winter. Here I ffiay 
draw attention to a defect in the Roeeworthy tanks, which, however, can 
readily be remedied. The washed skms are sodden with moisture, and 
consequently somewhat heavy to handle. Had a draw-oil pipe been left at the 
bottom of tne tanks, much of the liquid oouid have been evacuated by simple 
gravitation, rendering the handling of the wet skins a less onerous operation. 

Tank A is now filled with fresh skims, and the short pipe t is removed 
and screwed on to the vortical pipe p of tank B. In its place is screwed in the 
iron plug; opening in in communication with the back channel is unplugged; 
and opening k communicating with tank B, is closed. Similarly pipe / in 
tank E is opened to the How ot the liquid, whilst opening n is closed. The 
water is then caused to come into tank B, instead of tank A, through vertical 
pipe p. it passes from B to C, from C o D. and D to E, by the vertical pipes 
connecting them, from E it returns backward to A, along the back channel 
penetrating it by the opening in. The liquid is allowed to stand on ^he fresh 
skins in A toi a few hours, and is subsequently drawn through opening n in 
the same way as in the preceding case tor tank E. 

It is now time to unload tank B and fill it with fresh skins, and the water 
is made to .start from tank C in the next leaching. And thus the operation 
continues, from tank to tank, unloading skins that have been leached five times 
in succession, and replacing them,by fresh ones, until all the skins have been 
dealt with. 

It will be noted that the leaching as I have described it is essentially syste¬ 
matic. It is based on the principle that the liquid which successively reaches 
the lower layers of the skins, being of higher specific gravity tlian the liquid 
which imbibes them, the latter will in a great measure bo displaced, and rise 
before the former. It follows that in parsing from tank to tank the liquid 
becomes more and more rich in alcohol. 'It is obvious that the alcoholic 
strength of the liquid will increase with the numbci ot tanks through which it 
is caused to pass. In the piesent instance we adopted five tanks. It is quite 
possible that when the alcoholic strength ot the w r ines is low thore might be 
some advantage in causing the liquid to pass thiough six or seven tanks before 
collecting. This, however, is a matter that can easily be determined by indi 
vidual experience. 

It is essential that the inflow of water should be slow and gradual, other¬ 
wise much of the efhcaov of the process is lost, iho flow can easily be regulated 
by means of a high-pressure cock. 

I have stated that on the average we collected 50 gallons of liquid from 
each tank beiorc unloading. In practice, it is as well rapidlv to test the 
strength of the liqui 1 with an ebvlliometer irora time to time, and to cease col¬ 
lecting as soon as the strength is found to be below what can profitably be 
utilised. 


STRENGTH OF THE LIQUIDS EXTRACTED. 

The progressive enriching of the liquid m it parses from tank to tank is 
well illustrated by the following figures, determined at the beginning of opera¬ 
tions during last vintage: — 

TABLE II. 


Strength of liquid pausing from A to R .. 

„ B to C .. 

»i it ti C to 1) .. 

„ „ „ 1) to E .. 

Average strength of first 50 gallons collected fioiu E 


Absolute 

Alcohol. 

Proof Spirit. 

»/ i 

U 

/o 

•2 7 

4?7 

4*8 

8.4 

8 tt 

151 

9*6 

16 8 

8*8 

15*4 


In each case the liquid wap taken as it began to flow from one tank to 
another, after haring stood on the skins for a few hours. The figures -found 
are sufficiently regular to justify the statement that the liquid increases m 
strength as it passes from tank to tank. , 
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In Table III 1 have summarised the strengths of the liquid* drawn off from 
time to time The figures given aie not free from irregulari ties 
arise mainly from the tact that want of familiarity with the proceaa interfered 
acmes hat with it* steady progiess, at all events towards the beginning of 
operations 

TABLE III 


Alcoholic strength of liquid drawn from 1st tank 
, 2nd M 

3rd 

, 4th 

, 6th 

6th , 

7th 

8th 

, 9th 


Absolute 

Alcohol 


Proof Spirit 


/, % 

6 8 16 4 

68 119 

44 | 77 

8 0 I 14 0 

6 8 11 9 

8 3 I 14 5 

6 8 1 119 

7 b | 13 3 

8 2 14 4 


And m the end hom 34 0(2 tons of huit which had previously yielded 
4 922 gallc is of wine avei aging 13 pel cent of absolute alcohol, we extiact^d 
an additional 60 gallons of piquette aveiaging 7 4 net cent of alcohol, or 
13 pet <cnt proof spirit 

1 am ton tai tiom wishing to bung forward these figuies as an indication 
of th( utmost limits of this piocess In manv respects it was new to uh, and 
it u» piobable that with the expenence that has been acquiied evtn better 
results mav be anticipated during the inooming year J would howevei, draw 
50U1 attention to the fact that out of an available 73 gallons of proof spirit we 
succeeded in extracting t>5 some poition of the loss being accounted foi in the 
liuit toui tanks horn which no liquid was naturally withdrawn 

I unit 1 understand that this method of treating the skms that I have 
MCfibed to vou cannot be universally adopted Many cellars are not *n 
powwm on of stil s of their own and. undei existing regulations they are, per 
Hhps just as well without them otheis again are at too great a distan e to 
enable them to cart piofatabl> to purchasers a liquid of low alcoholic strength 

1 i e '™^ lon 1’ howeve > 1 ““ ronvinted that the practice of 
leaf lung the skins can be adopted with advantage by our wine- 
to*»f thi^^n^r Th? far nchei husks to deal with than those referred 

Vl'i ???„ . Th «Edition at handling involved is comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant and eertainh quite out of proportion with the results achieved 

e ' Dra8sl n? m y indebtedness tor work done in oon- 
2i1t t th«.r»S« V.i Vi 8 ' h 1 v , Mw "V <i " R Jamieson and L M Hodge Wrth- 
jon to“ av P 1 W n0t h ” Ve been in n oositlon to discuss the matter before 


the hardy catalpa. 

By Walter Gili .F1S.FRHS Conservator of Foieste 

to arboriculturist?w^ingto^to’unmue’char^^iSlM * Baron f T Pe< M 1 ‘l terwrt 
hi. excellent work, “Select Extra Tropical vonMueUr, m 

aeroaa aateroourae* for creasing have luted to,’ of — thrown 
posts and platforms are almost lndlatm^toTu r Jj^ generation., railway 
decay Logs a oenturvold^H ,!!±Wl b !?L . and c ?“«» »«de of ,t ncveV 



OH Forestry,” .fw£,vmg’ o7™i£”X^ J n h “ «^“>»ble “NoSi 

•aratinioe,.* a timber, quotes the descrintumotky °°T™*>®rattve of its 
*“* botanical tochnicahles, a. fallow. L A mldd^.^d &1SS%SSt 




Catalpa ipsciosa, Gbowh m Wibbababa Forest. 
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brown, much clacked or furrowed, at leaBt slightly flaky, bark, end light, 
yellowish-gray wood, leaves, large, truncate, or more or less cordate at base, 
•lender, acuminate, sdft, downy on the under side Dr. ilough specially men¬ 
tions also that it has beon used to advantage as bridge timber 

The late J Edme Brown, when Conservator of Foiests for this State, 
wrote concerning this tree m his “Tieatise on Tree Culture, as follows — it 
is indigenous to the middle States of America, where it forms a large tree of 
over K)0 ft m height, and from 3 to 4 ft in diameter limber veiy durable 
Used for telegraph poles, sleepers, fence posts, and machinery construction 
and he further stated that he had in his possession a piece of the timbei in 
excellent preeeivation which had lam in the giound for seventy-five yeais 
During his teim of office a strip bordering the ippmitchie Creek, m the Wn- 
rabara Forest, amounting to about two or thioe acies in all, was planted with 
this tree about twenty years ago, under conditions which were exceptionally 
favourable to its growth The soil was of exoeilent quality and bordering, as 
it did, a creek where water ran for the gicater pait of the year, the amount 
ol soil moistuie was usually quite adequate to its need though during the very 
dry yeais lately experienced the falhng-off of the geneiallv reliable springs m 
the vicinity resulted m some parts along the cicek’s couise in giving a decided 
check to the giowth of these tiees, which have however lately recovered them¬ 
selves since the iftlvent of better seasons Most of the trees have made growth 
which, all things considered may be regarded as veiy satisfactory—the size 
attained is cleaily illustrate*! in the actompmymg photogiapn The wood, 
when examined tor the first time by a p< rson unacquainted with its peculiari¬ 
ties invariably produces the lmpiession that it js of little or no value This 
probably anses from its extieme lightness, and also hom its seemingly weak 
construction as it is easily worked and lias certainly an immature look about 
it Sections carefully weighed by tin wntei nom tlioioughly diy, seasoned 
wood gave a weight of onlv 15 rb pei cubic toot and the bark when lying 
about, under all kinds of vaiymg (onoitions shows absolutf ly no kind of alteia- 
tion in its natuie whatever thus appealing to be totally pioot to the oidinary 
conditions under which otliei barks lot and decay 

A valuable repoit on this tioe (Bulletin No 37), by William L Hall, Super¬ 
intendent of Tioc-plantmg was issued bv the United States Bureau of Forestry 
laat yeai a copy of which was forwaided with tho Bureau’s usual courtesy to 
the Forest Department oi this State The interesting details contained therein 
were obtained aftei a special study had been made ot the benaviour of the 
trees ill plantations established toi oomimrual puiposes by various private 
owner*, aggregating in all 075 acres m different parts of the States 'lhc 
detail# of most interest are as follows ‘ As a post timbei it has given excel¬ 
lent satisfaction Kxpeiimonts have left no doubt as to its resistance 

to decay The waste product (aftei cutting out posts aim poles, etc ), makes 
fuel of exceptional value 4 high peuentage ot heartwood is found, oven m 
very young tiees, and piacticallv it is uninfluenced bv the rate ot growth, plan¬ 
tation# which have giown very rapidly showing as much heartwood as the 
slowest growing trees The sapwood does not greatly lesist decay, but since 
it form# so small a part of the tree its detav is of little importance ine 
heartwood of the Catalpa forms nearly three fourths of the volume of the 
entire tree even at the early age of five to ten veais and is durable in the 
ground, if properly seasoned regardless of age or rapidity of growth Growers 
need not therefore, hesitate about forcing the giowth of their plantations as 
much as possible, nor does experience give thorn giound to claim a higher value 
for then products because thev have grown slowlv Catalpa wood, after it i# 
eut from the living tree, is one of the most durable timbers known In spite 
Porous structure it resists the weakening influences and the 
attacks of wexid-destroying fungi to a remarkable degroe in tact no fungus 
fon £* » W,U * row ?" doad tunbei ” A mWof tactniW 

1 .IS 0 SgSrsJKTSS - * " hlch ’«■ h0 ^ ver oftSSKte 

the forester ana, after thoroughly examining into the measurements there 

iioMrfktld “T* r f p ? rt for t , he . F ? r ** t Departmeattor the/ear 

_•# under T A ^rcful perusal of the report (by Mr HalD shows 

h TK 8uffers llUk > oompftnwn with the tw£ 
Tb * re Jf one ver v important difference, how- 
P rofit there (m America) on 
i® 8 area f here it w ill onlv grow on speciallv selected sites 
limited extent in dose pio^mntv to permanent water ” y eciected sites 
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THE USE OP COMMERCIAL FERTILISERS IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By W L Summers, Inspector o* Fertilisers. 

As the requitemente ot faimetb in the way ot fertilisers for the 1904 oereal 
crop aie now pi*acti<ally satisfied, tbo present is an opportune time to review 
the work of the season It is often said that the adoption ot the practice of 
manuring has been the salvation ot the South Austialian tanner, and this is 
true ptooably in a greater degree than is appieciatod by many who make the 
remark Not only does the application of the manure increase the immediate 
yield of the ceieal crop but as is well known, the effect on the feed lor 
several yeais atteiwaids is loiy marked, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the development ot the tat lamb trade would have been possible but 
for this At any rate, no one will question that the manuring or the wheat 
ciop has been an important factor m the extension ot the practice of keeping 
sheep on farms Another advantage gained by the use of these manures has 
been m the lessened damage iiom led rust Last year it was particulaily 
noticeable m most districts that lust-liable wheats that weie manured suf¬ 
fered less severely than the same \anetics on uninanured land Probauiy 
nothing emphasises the gif at value of these manuies more than the veiy 
maiked me lease in the selling puce oi taiming lands throughout the State. 
That the State on the whole, has benefited goes without saying, but it is 
quite impossible to show in cold figuieb to what extent The lailway revenue 
has betn mcieased by many thousands of pounds annually m the wav of 
lailwav heights on mauuies and machinery and on the increased crop 
resulting thru eh om The territorial icvenue has benefited, because the 
manmes have made possible the utilisation ot hundieds of thousands of acies 
of Crown lands toimeily icgaided as valueless tor a^heatgrowing What is 
usually spoken of is the Pinnaroq count]\ is a striking instance of this, as 
it is unnersalh admitted that woe it not foi the returns obtained from the 
use of phosphates in similai land m othei Dirts this laige aiea ot countiy 
W0l V~ remain unoccupied Tvot only has the totate, as a whole, directly 
profited b\ the emulation of so much money, and the extra employment of 
laige numbeis of men at the ports and places ot manufacture but prosperity 
amongst the cultivators of tho soil has incieased the icvenuo wdiiectly m 
many ways 

The use ot connuoiciA] teitiliseis foi our cereal ciops may be said to 
date from 189b as pnoi to that date only a few thousand acres weie manured 
The advance since then has been continuous and rapid Tho following 
figures, taken tiom my lecords, show the quantities used and the estimated 
area manuied eacii year since 1897 


Yeai 


Tons used 

Estimated aiea 
Manuied 




Acres 

1897 


3 000 

60,000 

1898 


12 500 

250,000 

1899 


16,500 

350,000 

1900 


24,600 

500,000 

1901 


31 400 

700 000 

1902 


37,500 

845 000 

1903 


44 500 

1 ,00*1,000 

1904 


• 62,000 

1,170,000 


In calculating the area, up to 1900, I have allowed about 1 ewt. per acre, 
since that da*e, 100 ft) per acre Both are, I am aware, some^ynkt above 
the aveiage but these figuies have been adopted to secure a consen ative 
estimate of the acreage My reason for reducing the quantity a few years ago 
i$ that the extension of the practice of manuring to the drier areas has resulted 
m a reduction of the average quantity applied, as on very large areas the 
amount does not exceed 70 ft) per acre Personally, I feel certain that 84 lto. 
per acre would represent a fair average for the whole State On this basis, 
62,000 tons would cover over 1,885,000 acres Taking Iasi season’s statistical 
resord figures as a basis for an estimate, this season we will have 2,250,000 
acres (approximate) under Cereal crop, lttns includes 460,000 acres in the 
Upper North, where, owing to deficient rainfall, the mm pf fertilisers is 
naturally limited to the more favoured localities only It will be mm, thex% 
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fore< that! ova* three-fourths of the total area under Crop in the fpU* other 
statistical districts have this year been manured. With the opening un 
of land at Pinnaroo and in the hundreds west ot Spencer’s Cult, it jft probable 
nGxt two or three years the demand for manures will continue 

« , few figures showing the financial side of this subject may be of interest 

whSh i the r j Gta ?, va ^ uee - 0 ^ the respective brands of manures 

^*e total,, aQ d allowing 7s. 6d. per ton as the average oost 
fl p° m port or .,P laoe oi nianuiacture for local makes to tfaefarm 
worth i 0n Z? f **l ur l i t he farmw £236,000. Alk>^dng 

will require 1^88 oS^lliwh^ J ari L a i te / P ay,n « for tJie ooet of the bags, it 

^l nc ^ 

mZ bffuTy Wfe^\bteTualr Ur<M ”* C ° n8 ^ rati °' J rt 


PHOSPHATE GRIT FOR POULTRY. 


All authorities on the feeding of poultry are agreed as to the absolute 
necessity for a supply ot clean, sharp gn< being provided, as without it it 
is impossible for the birds to properlv bieak up the food m the gizzard. Most 
poultry keepers fail to realise nhat an important part sharp grit plays in 
the economical utilisation ot the food and in the health of fowls. Where 
fowls have a fairly large range, they can pick up a certain amount of gritJ 
but rarely can they obtain sufh -lent for their requirements. Young chickens 
also require grit m their lood, and a supplj of this will go a long wav to 
keeping them m health Some poultry keepers make it a practice to mix 
grit with the chickens’ food, to ensure their getting a regular supply. 

The following extract from Compton’s “Australian Book of Poultry” deals 
forcibly of the relation of gnt to health - 


“Bowel diseases also carry off thousands ot promising chickens each year, 
and the main causes ot these are improper tood, being chilled by extreme cold 
CT wet weather, and neglect ot giving a good supply ot grit. It is often 
difficult to ascertain to winch ot the three causes mentioned they are at¬ 
tributable; but frequently the three will be found combined. In the majority 
Of Cases, no doubt, it can be distinctly traced to want ot grit. Without the 
fetter, the gizzard is unable to perform its proper functions, and places the 
chickens in exactly the same position as a hungry man without teeth, by 
being unable to masticate tood. A chicken, being hungry, greedily swallows 
the food offered. The food fills the crop, where it beoomes moistened and 
softened, then passing on to the gizzard, and, from lack of grit in that organ, 
Ues there, irritating the gizzard and delicate internal organs, and the tax 
placed upon the gizzard by the violent efforts to manipulate the food excretes 
{fee fluids which assist digestion, and this excretion of the digestive fluids is 
frequently mistaken for dysentery. It stands to reason that a chicken so 
situated, even if it survives for a time, cannot come to any ultimate good; 

* __1_i.1__J :__£ 1_1__l_ju.Mil, n.n 


chicken mortality ” 

lUountlv the New York Agricultural Experiment Station Published a 
hnUethadeljing with the importance of mineral matter and the value of gnt 
Ina number of feeding trials previously earned out it was found 
Skit oertain rations of entirely vegetable origin, supplemented with bone ash 
• isfftltf mineral constituents required, were quite as efficient as rations 
2S£* n<S»l food. Ordinary grain food, are low in Ume content, 
Mrrv oonriderable proportions of phosphorus. The deficiency in lime t» 
ca ■ ^ied to laying hens by crushed oyster shells, etc,; but it has bean 
“ that growing chicks require more phosphorus than the gruiu 
^ benefit derived from animal food was often found to be very 
to the mineral matters contained therein. This conclusion lea to 
with ground phosphate rock, mixed with sharp sand, both a» 
a source m phosphorus. The results of a number of tests are 
Mfeues* t 
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The ttoing of sand m the food, both m a ration oontainm* ™.~-i food 

ThU*.*^ t“ bet i ter heaIth f ° r the chicks, and more effiouot 
" Of on ^ ot ra ,Y F ou ^ Phosphate and sand to “Son. 
with and without animal food lesulted in better growui and more efficient 

l 8 ^i alon<, uL as added T he addition of gS roTto 

n» T fori^thin resu i ted '? *>*>» rapid growth and more efficient 

u$e or rood than the addition of sand alono The addition nf m-nmi/i 

phosphate to rations with and without animal food was followed by better 

*£«*«?• fJS® who J?’ ir T le ® *3* ^n the addtt,onTftnely gronnd 
oyster shell Food mixed with giound oyster shell wm ]mo K«oi+hf«i 

less efficient than the same food mixed with fine sand MZtfSl JSd 
ground oyster shell in the food resulted in more rapid growth than the mixISi 
ot S «* n< l,, a one T hut owing to the action of the oyster shell the feeding wall's** 
profitab e In these teste up to 2 os of rock phosphate and 1 o*s “ C 
wlnte glass sand were mixed with 24 oi of dry food The sand contained 
yy 5 per oent of silica Finely ground bone is considered a better souroe of 
phosphoius and lime than rock phosphate 


The difficulty confronting the average poultry keeper in South Australia 
is to obtain good, sharp grit suitable for his requirements Some tanoiers 
break up glass or crockery and speak very highly ot its value, but this is a 
tioublesome and somewhat dangerous task Deposits ot sea shells are drawn 
upon laigely, and while the broken shells are sharp enough at first they are 
too soft and quickU Iorc their edge m the gizzard with the result that if the 
bud* eat all they want as gut there is great danger ot the gizzard being 
oveiloaded with limy materials Good clean, sharp sand is useful but better 
results are secured with sharper materials If any ot our larger quarry 
owneis would supply broken quartz grit at a reasonable puce, nothing better 
ooukl be desired but apparently there is not sufficient appreciation amongst 
poultn keepers of the value of hard grit to create a sufficiently large demand 
for this mateual It will be seen from the experiments quoted that ground 
phosphite rock has a high value and while ground bone is considered better, 
the treatment necessary to remove all danger of carrying disease renders it 
somewhat expensive With the object of overoomuig this difficulty the 
Manager of the Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Company has, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Department of Agriculture, undertaken to make un a few cwte 
of a special poultry grit oontainmg a large proportion of ground phosphate 
rock Small samples mav be obtained on application to the Adelaide Chemical 
and Fertiliser Company’s office, or will be sent to applicants forwarding cost 
of carnage to the Manager of the Compan> 
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Crop op 8rlf-sg*n Piemklons Growing on Sandy Land at Plympton. 
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PI EM E LONS AS A FODDER CROP. 

In view ot the tact that piemolous do w ell on so much ot oui lighter soils, ' 
it is a matter foi auipuse that they au not mote laigelj giown The melons 
lequire veiy little attention seed is (heap and the tiuits can b< harvested 
at leisure and, it caietully handled will keep ioi a long time Cattle pigs, 
and poultir become veiy fond ot the melons and while it is tiue that they 
oonsist very hugely of watei they mike a \civ valuable adjunct to diy 
foods 

The accompanying illustration shows a self-sown melon patch on the pro¬ 
perty ot Ml J Bndgland at Pivmpton Mi Bndgland states that these 
aie growing oil an acie ot sandy land which was enclosed as a mn toi pigs 
The previous year the pigs wok fed occasionally on raw melons tho seed ot 
which must have passed thiough the animals as this summer melon plants 
appealed all ovei the paddock Many of the melons weighed up to 60 lb , and 
Mr Bndgland estimated the yield ot the paddock at 35 to 40 tons pci acie 
A return of 20 tons pti acre would undoubtedly move profitable in new of the 
veiy small outlay for seed an l the little cultivation or attention required One 
tanner who has considenble areas ot light led sandy land makes it a practice 
to scatter a few pietnolon seeds ahead ot the cultivator when working a portion 
of lus tallow land m beptembei and usualh hnivests a considci iblo tonnage 
of melons which he uses mixed with dn i at ions foi ins cattle and ilso ioi 
finding to pigs and poultiv 


TRAPPING RABBITS INSIDE FENCES. 

Vt a leoent meeting ol the Tohnsburg Branch of the \gncultuial Buicau 
Mr T Potter submitted sketches showing plan oi yaid ioi call lung inbbits 
travelling along a wnc-mtted tmee and ilso method ot dealing with rabbits 
in largo bunows 



RaBBIT-THAI* YAH!) 


The above sketch almost explains itself A wire-netted e» losure is made 
against the ordinary labbit-pioot fence m the shape as shown A short dis¬ 
tance from the fence is a netting cylinder 21 ms long, 8 ms m diameter 




«sa 
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-a Aw». clvlA innArmff off to 44 ins at the other end The rabbity will 

Si w Slonr SStlf they got blocked at the corner of the yard , then 
the* will make along the yard until they find the entrance at the cylinder. 
wSle the“tbbito wSl go into the yard through the narrow end Mr Potter 
find, that they will not attempt to toice their way out *K*n>>*ndl in this way 
he haa trapped many hundred* of rabbits U nless some pioteotion such as a 
hollow log, Spronded inside the yaras, the orows will soon P«k Jthe sye* out 
of the rabluta By placing an empty sack over one end of the W the rabbits 
can be easily captured ana destroyed 



This is simply an ordinary wire-netting enclosuie aiound large bunows, 
or those m rough ground which cannot be conveniently Jug out 01 closed up 
The netting is secuied to posts at required internals, and is let into the ground 
to a depth of 3 ms or more The rabbits outside the burrow will follow the 
netting until they find the entranoe, and once inside raiely make their way 
out again 


some NOTES ON the rotting op apples. 

By Georgf Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

It is commonly stated that the “apples are not keep ng so well this season 1 
as formerly, and it is generally attributed to the lainy summer and the sappy 
fruits which have resulted In several instances, owing to the lack of shipping 
facilities, importers have been compel led to store the cases for several weeks 
after they had been filled tor export, and these have experienced considerable 
trouble and loss owing to decay setting up in a tew specimens One large 
WMiwer was put to the trouble of repacking hundreds of cases owing to this 
defect. Being naked to make an inspection of the contents of these cases, and 
if poesible define the reason for this unexpected development, a close scrutiny 
of the decaying apples found m a great many cases was made and m nearly 
every instance the skins were found intact and unbtoken, enclosing a liquid 
5?.*? of|decavmg matter A number of typical specimens were taken, an a on 
JJ*ate I. three typical specimens show the decay m thiee stages of progress 
The first figure shows the disease to have reached the skin m many places inch¬ 
oated by the sunken surfaces Fig. 2 has one large typical patch of decay, 
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while Fig 3 is in an advanced stage, and tho white and sago green patches 
of the spore masses of the fungus may be plainly seen In this case the apple 
is Quite collapsed, and absolutely rotten It ib quite a common occurrence to 
find thia fungus growing upon the surfaces ot decayed fruits, but as soon as 
any of these fruits were cut open the presence ot the filaments of the common 
blue mould (Pemcilhum glaucum) could be readil> detected m the interior 
cavities Sections of the pulp, when subjected, to miciosoopic examination, 
rovealed the presence of th< mycelial filaments pei mealing the whole thickness 
fiom the core to the skm«ot this apple, and the eiect spere-bearmg hyp hie, pio- 
jpeted through the iipidl> disintegiating skin The small portion of the pulp 
yet remaining sound was not lamified bv these growths but, doubtless, as the 
cellulai tissue became changed along its edges owing to the operations of the 
nutritive functions ot thf fungus, the whole miip would be gradually brought 



1 


2 


Plate 1 

Apples m vanous stages of decay caused by “blue mould ” 


m this manner under its influence The network of filaments and the spore- 
bearing hypha shown m Figs 1 and 2 of Plate III. are drawn from micioscopic 
sections taken from the specimen referred to It may bo of interest to state 
that the sage-green masses often seen upon such rottmg fruits consist of 
mr 2 ,njicroscopic spores, which individually are colourless, but when 
massed they, by some optical effect,* appear to be green, and not, as we com¬ 
monly say * blue mould These spores are formed by the upper ends of the 
branching hyphse becoming constricted into sections. They are extremely 
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light, and ffoat m the atmosphere more or km. This is readily seen when, like 
a ciowd of dost, they rise wherever a mo u I civ trutt is cast to the ground. They 
are extremely tenacious of life, find are recorded m standard biological works 
as haring withstood a dnr heat up to 849 oeg. * ahr. The spores ot Pemcilhum 
hare been germinated after being kept for two years. They are said to germi¬ 
nate at extremely low temperatures, vi*., 33 deg. Fabr., and m a beat as h.gfi 
m 199 deg. Fahr., but the temperature favouring the most raoict development 
is about TO deg. Fahr. When these spore? come into contact with moisture in 
* temperature between 35 deg. and 109 deg. bahr they germinate, and eacti 
one sends out one or more filaments, which begin to absorb any nourishment 
that my be found whereon they are growing, in sucn cases the filaments in¬ 
crease rapidly m length and rebranch, usually sending down short growths 
into the sott substance on which they are creeping, and others are soon 



1 3 2 

Plat* II. 

Showing where the mould effect* an entrance to the apples. 


pushed up, which ultimately take the form ot the spoi e-producing growths 
seen in Fig. 3 of Plate III. The horizontal or creeping filaments form tho 
mycelium, whilst the lower hyphae are called the descending or submerged 
hyphie, and those above, bearing the snores, are known as aenml hyphse or 
conidiopbores. 

Under normal conditions the stout epidermal cellulose coat or skin which 
completely envelopes otutedruxts bafBes the penetration of the hyp has of tho 
PenunUiumr When, Hggpker, the skin is rugh^red or an entrance found to 
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where the oeli walls aie not so stout, the fungus at once finds a ioothold. The 
specimens figured m Plate II, show pretty clearly the means ot ingress avail* 
sale in these fruits. Fig. 1 is a section of a sound specimen of the well-known 
Cleopatra or New York Pippin apple. The long, cylindrical calyx tube run¬ 
ning uninterruptedly from the outside into the seed cavities may be noted. 
This is one ot several serious defects to which this valuable apple w very 
liable, and to my knowledge no other variety piesents such opportunities tor 
the ready enhance ot msect and fungus parasites In the fruits of no other 
popular variety is the “blue mould” fungus so tiequently louna as m this one. 
In Fig. 2 the mycelial filaments extend throughout the whole of the tissue 
which is daikened. The means of ingress is readily seen in the tunnel seen 
running from circumference to centre on the upper right hand corner of the 
fruit. In the fruit lepresented in Fig. 8 no such tunnel exists, but the open 
tube described in connection with Fig. 1 undoubtedly supplied the means 
whereby the fungus gamed an entry. These apples were each wrapped in 
separate pieces ot tissue paper when they were packed tor export, and the 
free ends of the papers screwed closely together, consequently we may assume 
that the spores of the mould w 'ere enclosed with the fruits. As they germinate 
freely in the dark, such enclosing and packing presented no deterrent to their 



Plate III. 

Sections showing the Mycelium and an aenal spo* e-bearing bypha ot 
“blue mould.” 

progress. Further, the spores must have lodged in the calyx tubes, tunnels m 
the apples, or been earned m by the caterpillar where the fruits had been 
tunnelled by the codlin moth larv». If these cases had not been opened tor 
inspection the decayed fruits, though tew in number in each box, would have 
spilt moisture and mould germs upon the remainder on the voyage. In all 
probability the contents would have been sold as “slacks,” if not absolutely 
rejected, and the shippers been put to loss, tor which they might he inclined 
to blame the shipping engineers. The only lessons we may adduce from this 
experience suggests that we (1) try to avoid putting codlin moth damaged 
apples into the cases; (2) to rigidly avoid packing any Wile the skin of which 
shows any sort of a puncture or suspected soft spot which may puncture in the 
process or ripening; (8) never allow any mouldy decaying fruits to He about or 
be kept on the premises where the apples are stored or being packed; (4) to 
keep the packing cases and wrapping papers as clean as possible; an<} (6) 
where possible make all store and packing rooms so that they may be made 

-LI_J f_•_J 1_'it. _* 1__ A. . J_t_iL ___ .£ _ 
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DEP ARTURENT AL NOTES AND WORK. 

Professor Towar, Principal of the Rose worthy Agricultural College and 
Professor of Agriculture, will be leaving oouth Australia early in June, lie 
having tendered the resignation of his offices as from May 81. It is expected 
that steps will be taken to fill the position at an early date. In the mean¬ 
time Professor Perkins will, so far as his other duti« permit, supervise the * 
work at the College. 


Duiing May three additional students have been received at Roseworthy 
College, making a total of 38 now on the roll. 


The time for receiving applications for the position oi Dairy Instructor 
expired on June 1. A considerable number of persons from all parts of 
Australia have applied for the position, which, it ib expected, will oe filled 
eaily in June, m order that the successful applicant may commence his duties 
as soon as possible after July 1. 


During May Mi. Quinn has addressed representative meetings of fruit¬ 
growers from Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, and the surrounding districts at 
Clarendon, in connection with the proposed Bill dealing with diseases in 
vegetation. Similar gatherings at Mount Compass. ,Wiliunga, Watervale. 
Clare, Wirrabara, Ashton, Longwood, and the East-End have been attended 
with a like object. The suggestions in the Bill have been discussed and 
criticised, and motions passed in most instances adverse to its beoommg law. 
A strong feeling in favour of the resuscitation of the present law has been 
evinced in most cases. 


For the month ending May 25, the Inspectors under the Vine. Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act admitted into the State 3,707 cases ot fruit, con¬ 
taining 0,550 bushels. These almost solely consisted ol tropical produce from 
Queensland and New South Wales. Plants to the extent of 98 consignments 
oarae to hand. Of these 17 small lots were detained, owing to the absence 
of the necessary declarations respecting their origin, etc. Amongst thos3 
admitted were 18 bundles containing 4,525 fruit trees: and 4,500 stocks, on 
which to graft fruit trees. These, after disinfection, were admitted. Among 
the fruits, 236 cases of bananas were destroyed, owing to overripeness and 
suspicion of disease. The exports consisted of 6 502 cases, containing approxi¬ 
mately 7,465 biishels. These consisted of 15 different kinds of fruits, amongst 
which in quantity apples outdistanced all other kinds. Plants to the number 
of 96 lots were passed for export to those States requiring inspection certifi¬ 
cates from this State. The export of vegetables totalled 2,516 packages, each 
ot which is estimated to weigh 2 cut. These, with tow exceptions, were 
forwarded to Broken Hill. 


Swipe fever developments in Victoria have lately been of a somewhat 
startling character. Pigbreeders had been led tq hope tbht the disease was 
well under control, and relaxation of the quarantine regulations in certain 
districts had been discussed. According to the Victoi*an papers the cold, wet 
weather has heralded a very serious outbreak near Bairnsaale, resulting in 
heavy losses, one owner losing 500 and another 400 pigs. This outbreak is 
significants of the possibilities before our pigbreeders should any pigs from 
the South-East be permitted to carry infection to new localities. It is a 
well-known fact that many serious diseases of stock, appearing first'in a 
relatively mild form, beoorae practically chronic for a time in certain herds. 
Although the germs of the disease in such instances may appear to lose vigour, 
they will, on carrying Infection to new centres, often result in outbreaks ot a 
very virulent nature.^*’ 
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Council op Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agricultuie was held on Wednesday, 
May 11. There were present—Mr. R. Caldwell (Chairman). Coi Howell, C U., 
Messrs, F. Krichauff, A. Molineux, J. W. Bandtord, G. R Laffer, H V. Prid- 
more, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, B. Basedow. 1. E. Yeiiand, ana K. Marshall. 

The Becietary reported that the small wheat-testing null i equaled several 
seta of sieves, etc., before it could be used tor testing wheat, and as no trials 
had yet been made he had been untble to ascertain what the chaige tor the 
work would be. Mr. F. B. Guthrie, the New South Wales Agucultural Chem 
ist, in writing to the Department some time pieviously, had stated that £2 2s 
to £3 3s. would be a reasonable charge tor making a complete test of any 
sample. The question arose, therefore, as to who would pay these fees. Mr. 
Marshall was sure that it was never intended when the mill w’as obtained th\t 
the farmer should be asked to pay the tees , he supposed the Government would 
do the work fiee of charge. It was decided that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Stock should go into the matter and report to the Hon. Mimstei. 

The Minister forwarded memorandum trom the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens endorsing the suggestion of the Council that a small committoe of 
practical fruitgrowers should assist him in determining the commercial value 
of the fruits at Mylor Typical Orohard as they came into bearing. He also 
intimated that he would oe pleased at all times to receive suggestions nd 
help from the individual growers. On the motion of Mr. Laffer, it was decide i 
to ask the Minister to appoint a small committee of fruitgrowers for the pur¬ 
pose indicated. 

The Secretaiv reported that the arrangements tor the egg-laying competi¬ 
tion at Roeeworthy College, under the auspices ot the Royal Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, had been completed. The pens w f ould be situated in the carob grov», 
which would afford good shelter, and should prove a very suitable location. The 
birds would be under the direct supervision of the College authorities. Col 
Rowell referred to the Magill competition results, which financially did not 
show much profit apart from the sittings ot eggs sold. The market value of the 
eggs was only slightly more than the cost ot the food. Mr. Sandford said the 
committee never expected that the returns would pay tor food and labour, as 
some of the pens were very poor layers, and the cost of food was unusually 
heavy. 

The College Committee called attention to the tact that of late yc-irs 
nearly all the free scholarships offered at Rosewortby College had been won by 
boys from the Adelaide Agricultural School and that many of them were town 
residents The intention of Parliament in voting money ror these scholarship 1 
was undoubtedly to give the sons of farmers, who could not afford the usual 
tees, an opportunity ol taking the three years' course at Roseworthy, but, 
owing to the veiy stiff examination papers set, no country lad had much 
chauc® of seeming the necessary percentage of marks, unless he first studied 
tor at least twelve months at the Adelaide School. As this was defeating the 
intention of Parliament, the committee suggested that the written examm t 
tion should be made about equal to a public schools’ fifth class test, and that 
greater attention should be giv« w to examination m practical agricultuie. Tiii 
was unammouslv eudorsgl by the Council. 

It was dec'dAa to again dneot attention to the necessity for providing pro¬ 
per sh«d accommodation for the machinery at the College Farm, much ot 
which cannot at present be properly protected trom the weather. 

Borne discussion took place on a recommendation that the sugar gums 
along the main entrance to the College should be removed, as they were con 
sidered unsuitable, and no ornament to the place. It was suggested that a 
better class of trees should be planted in their niaoe, to form an avenu* to the 
College Building. The matter was postponed for a month. 

Borne discussion took place on the Principal's report. The deaths of lamb¬ 
ing ewes was generally attributed bv the members to the injurious effects of 
stinkwort which appeared most marked when ill flower. The value of kale tor 
early feed also came in for attention, the Principal’s report being endorsed by 
several members. It was pointed out that the old stumps of kale made rapid 
and vigorous growth after the first rains, giving supplies of feed much earlier 
than rape. , • 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Messrs. A. J. Alexander and W. Oliver, Reeves Plains; A, 8^ 
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lnglis, Gladstone; H, Alleh. Willunga; M. Tuck, Balaklava; J. Windebank 
Kapunda; R. Salmon, Quorn; J. Ferry, Morphett Vale; A. S. Payne, tf. 
Tyler, ana A. Weylana. Bowhill; C. Stone, Meadows; J. Hoar and W. H. 
Whittaker. Port Broughton; E. S. Bristowe, Amyton; W. J, Wood and A 
Lewis, Waikeri; P. Rogers, Arden Vale; C. E. Mann, Murray Bridge. 

On the motion of Mr. Pridmore. it was resolved that, in the opinion of 
the Council, active steps should be taken to deal with the sparrow and stari ng 
nuisance, and that the Government should support any action in this direction 
taken by the Royal Agricultural Society and the Vinegrowers’ Association. 

ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS* 

B* W. L. Scmmurs, Inspector of Fertiliser*. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers obtained by 
myself during the past four months are published for general information 
In each case the certificate of constituents, or guarantee registered by the 
vendor, is shown in brackets, thus (36 per cent.), immediately before the 
results of the analyses. As additional samples are obtained and tested the 
results will appear in The Journal: — 

Elder, Smith A Co’s Ceres Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 38.1 per cent., 38,7 per cent., 39.3 per oent. 

Elder, Smith A Co.'s Lawes’ Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(3i; per cent.), 39 per cent., 39.6 per cent., 37.3 per cent., 37,3 pei cent., 
39 i per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per 
cent.), 36.6 per cent., 37.2 per cent., 38.7 per cent. 

Norman A Co.’s Relianoe Superphosphate.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(82 per cent.), 36.1 per cent. 

Gkorge Wills A Co.’s United Alkali Company’s Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (80 per cent.), 37.4 per cent., 38.4 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Mineral Superphosphate.—Water-soluble 
phosphate (36 per cent.), 39.3 per oent., 41.9 per cent., 38 5 pei cent., 40 5 
pei cent., 34.9 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co ’b Superphosphate. -Water-soluble phosphate 
(36 per cent.), 39.3 per cent,, 41.2 per cent.. 39 per cent. 

Clutterbuck Bhothers’ United Alkali Co.’s Superphosphate (Planet 
Brand).—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per oent ), 37.6 pei com. 

Clitttbrbuck Brotkers’ Special Superphosphate.—Watet-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3/ per cent.), 38.7 per cent. 

D, A J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 44.3 per cent., 43.3 per cent. 

D. A J. Fowler A Co., Limited, Lion Brand Superphosphate.--Wit*i- 
soluble phosphate (89 per cent.), 45.4 per cent., 44.3 per oent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’r Bone Superphosphate.—Nitrogen (2.1 
per cent,), 1.8 per cent.; water-soluble phosphate (15.2 per cent.), 22.8 per 
oent.; citrnte-solublo phosphate (15 8 per cent.), 12.2 per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6.8 per oent), 4.3 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Guano Superphosphate.-Water-solu bln 
phosphate (25 per cent.), 33.8 per cent., 83 7 per cent., 35.2 per cent.. 34.4 
per cent., 35.1 per cent , 81 6 per cent.. citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per 
cent.), 2,4 per oent., 3.7 ^r cent., 1,7 per oent., 1.5 oei cent., 2 5 per cent., 
add-soluble phosphate (8 per cent.), not tested 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Bonedust. — Nitrogen (3.5 per cent.), 3.7 

£ er cent., 3.4 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (45 per cent.), 48.4 per cent , 
5.8 per cent, 

Crompton A Son’s Bonedust. - Nitrogen (8.9 per cent.), b,9 per cent., 4 
per cent.: acid-soluble phosphate (44.67 ner cent.), 45.2 per cent. 46.8 per 
cent , 

L. Conrad’s Bonedust.- Nitrogen (2.5 per cent.). 3.16 per cent.; acid- 
soluble phosphate (45,2 p«* cent.), 38.2 per cent. 

Excelsior Manuk* €!«.*• Boned ust.—Nitrogen (2.75 per cent.), 8.44 per 
cent.; acid-snlnb^^o4phRte (40 per oent ,per cent* 
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Excelsior Manlre Co.’s Bohe Manure.- Nitrogen (2 per cent.),>2.94 per 
oent., acid-soluble phosphate (30 pei cent.), 35 5 per cent. » 

E. Anders & Son’s Victor Bonedust.—Nitrogen (3 per cent.), 4.1 per 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (42 per cent.), 4.1.5 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s S.A. Super.—Water-soluble phosphate 
(90 per oent.), 34.6 per cent., 35.6 per oent., 33.8 per cent., 34 6 per cent., 
24.5 per oent., citrate-soluble phosphate (2 oer cent.), 1.6 per cent., 1.4 per 
cent., 3.9 per cent., 1.4 per oent., acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), not 
tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Wheat Manure.—Nitrogen (1 05 per 
cent.), 0.95 per cent., water-soluble phosphate (28.1 pei oent ' 28 8 per cent., 
28.9 per cent., citrate-soluble phosphate (o 9 pei cent.), 6.5 pei cent , 5.5 per 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (6 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Hav Manure.—Nitrogen (1 per cent.), 
0.65 per oent.; water-soluble phosphate (30 per oent.), 31.1 per oent.; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 4.9 per oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (8 per 
oent.), not tasted. 

Adelaide Chemical Works Co.’s Super B -Water-soluble phosphate '15 
per oent.), 86.7 per oent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (15 per cent.), 3.7 per 
oent.; acid-soluble phosphate (5 per oent.), not tested. 


DATES OP MEETINGS' OP BRANCHES OP THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings m time for publication 


Bramoh 

Date of Meeting 

BEAffcn 


Date of Meeting 

Amyton 

June 23 

July — 

) Mount Remarkable 

June 23 

July 21 

Balaklava 

11 

9 

Mundoora 


24 

19 

Booleroo Centre 

28 

12 

Naotawarra 


22 

13 

Bowhill 

4 

o 

Naracoorte 


11 

9 

Brink worth 

4 

8 

Narndy 

, 

_ 

16 

Burra 

17 

15 

Norton’s Summit 


24 

8 

Cai neton 

28 

12 

Onetree Hill 

, 

23 

7 

Cherry Cardens 

14 

12 

Orroroo 


24 

— 

Clare 

24 

8 

Paekeville 


25 

— 

Colton 

4 

2 

Penola 

< 

11 

9 

Crystal Brook 

Elbow Hill 

18 

— 

Petina 


25 

23 

28 

12 

Pine Forest 


28 

12 

Eudunda 

27 

25 

Port Broughton 


23 

21 

Fwmss 

*. 

4 

Port Elliot 


18 

16 

Forest Ra ige 

23 

7 

Port Lincoln 


17 

15 

Forster 

18 


Port Pine 

# B 

25 

23 

Gawler River 

24 

22 

TuXll 


1 

6 

Golden Grove 

23 

14 


28 

26 

Inkerman 

28 

26 

Reeves Plains 


24 

22 

Johnsburg 

23 

23 

Rhine Villa 


- 24 

— 

_<anmantoo 

24 

8 

Bachman’s Creek 


27 

11 

Kapnnda 

4 

2 

Riverton 


25 

9 

Kingscote 

i 18 

U 

Saddleworth 


17 

15 

Kingston 

KooTunga 

Lyndooh 

Maitland 

4 

2 

Stansbury 


4 

2 

23 

8 

7 

21 

Stockport 

Strathalbyn 


27 

21 

25 

19 

4 

2 

Utera Plains 


25 

9 

MaJlala 

6 


Virginia 


27 

11 

Mannum 

18 

— 

Wandearah 

,, 

27 

11 

Meadows 

26 

_ 

Watervale 


27 

25 

Minlaton 

18 

30 

Wepowie 


21 

26 

Morohard 

25 

— 

Whyte-Yaroowie 
Willunga 


18 

16 

Morgan 

25 

— 

,, 

4 

• 2 

Mount Bryan East .. 

25 

23 

Wilmington 


22 

13 

Mount Pleasant 

17 

— 
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FARM AMO DAIRY, PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

1 

Messrs. A. W. 8andford & Company report on June 1, 1904: — 


Agriculturists are 'not at all satisfied with the rainfall during May, cor 
whilst Adelaide and Southern districts report quite up to the average, farmers 
in the Middle and Northern areas are disappointed at the dry conditions that 
prevailed throughout the month. Reports, nowever, are just to hand that the 
present coastal disturbance has extended into the drior districts and, although 

dpi 

pastoral country. 




With the setting in of winter, business is not any too brisk, the general 
complaint being that May has been a dull month for traders; but, as i umers 
have now about completed seeding, they are more disposed to effect sales of 
the Wheat which they have held on to so tenaciously. This, no doubt, will 
help to bring about a better circulation of capital. Silver mining at Broken 
Hill continues to go along steadily, mo?t of the big mines turning out fairly 
satisfactory results. Metals.—Silver is on about a pai with former leport. 
but Lead has had to give way. Copper also seems to have a downward trend. 


Bbjeadstuffb. —Early m the month TJ.K. values advanced fully Is. per 
Quarter, and considerable business was done in cargoes at 29s. 6d. to 29&. t'd. 
To-day, however, the market is lower, qs theie are sellers at 29s. without 
finding buyers. Wheat has been sold In Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney 
at 34. to 3s. Hd. f.o.b. in large parcels; but in consequence of London advices 
buyers are not so anxious as they were. Fodder.—Chaffcutteis aie still 
complaining of the almost absence of shipping orders, only a tew odd lots of 
specially prime finding buyers tor Sydney. Millers’ Offal.—-Pollard has been 
neglected for some weeks: but there has been a good demand foi Bran at 
7d. to 7id., for export to Western Australia, and although milleis’ stocks are 
very light, there are resellers in the market tor delivery m the city at rela¬ 
tively lower prices. Feeding Grains are also r ported dull, sales only being 
effected to meet immediate trade requirements. Cape Barley.—The market 
is comparatively bare of stocks; but even so, the line has not much e<ill. 


The Potato market has been in a very unsatisfactory condition, values 
throughout the Commonwealth ruling at lower rates than expenenced tor 
many years, and, unfortunately, there is no prospect of any immediate 
reoovery. Locally grown have been in sufficient quantity to supply city and 
suburban wants, but are at last showing signs of tapering off. Kesult, Gam¬ 
blers have had but a very light month** trade, having to depend only on 
country orders and a few odd paroels for export; so that the market has even 
a further drooping tendency. Onions.—The position m this line is very 
similar to that of potatoes, only the local tuber filling Adelaide demands 


• Dairy Produce.— During the early part of May fresh Butter m prints 
showed a remarkable increase; but this was more the result of lots that had 
usually found their way to Broken Hill being diverted to Adelaide But, 
unfortunately, at this time of the vear a number of these were only of a 
secondary grade, so that values for such ran down unrl spring rates were 
touched. However, with the setting in of ookler weather, lower grade quali¬ 
ties are almost certain to cut off. On the othor hand, factory prints and 
prime dairies well sustain. Bulk Butter.- ihe eastern States have been 
consigning fairly heavy paroels to this market, and although the quotations 
are exceptionally low, the imported article meets with only verv meagre sales, 
many of the shipments having to go into cold store. Eggs had an abrupt run 
down in values of quite 6d. per dosen. This not so much caused by any in¬ 
crease. but that pickled and refrigerated secured the maiket for the time. 
Towards the end of the month, however, a recovery of quite 2d. per dosen was 
established. Cheese.—The continued heavy demand, partly owing to the low 
prices, has reduced stocks at the factories much more rapidly than was ex¬ 
pected. Buyers are already finding, a difficulty to get their full supplies of 
favoured brands of South Australian makes; therefore, better rates are now 
being obtained. Bacon.—Although business has been fairly active, the heavy 
slump for the live hog caused factory-cured sides to ease about Id. per ft. 
Very little oall for Hams* present stock of South Australian cured being in 
exoeee of requirements. Honey.—The oualitv offering is only medium, which 
meets with very little enquiry. Almonds are moving freely at quite up to 
former quotations. rtV , 
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Carcase Pork and Veal 'Now that wmtei conditions ha\e set ui tin 
trade operate freely at the Fndav markets tor then requirements but* in 
Pork, farmers are unwise to hold on to the animal until the weights are 
exoessive, for bright handy-sized shop porkeis weighing from 60 to 90 lb sell 
leadilv at top lates but heavy and rough soits ha\e to submit to eonsidnabiy 
lowei prices Prime Vealers also dressed Poultiy meet with good sale . 

Live Pon try The pleasing feature m this lino lma been flu steady 
impiovement in the quality of the birds penned and it farmeis keep ibis 
up good priced must result 

Market Quotations op thk Day 

Wheat -At Port Adelaide shipping paicels 2/lli to 3 pci bushel 

of 60 fb 

Plour—C ity biands £7 10/ countiy £7 to £7 5 
Bran —7d to 7£d Poiiarp 7^d to 8d pt i bushel of 20 lb 
Oats—L ocal Algenan and Dun 1 A to 1 b White Chimpu is 1 1() 
(nominal) pei bushel 40 lb 

Barley Malting, 2/0 to 3 Cape up to 2/3 (nominal) per bushel i0 lb 
Chain —£2 10/ to £2/12/( pci ton oi 2 240 It bags hi fob 

at Port Adelaide 

Potatofs laicals £2/10/ Gimbieis £2/2 0 to £2/5/ p<i 2,240 lb 
fob Port Adelauk 

Onions Locals ami Gambit is £3 per 2 240 tb 

Butter - Factory creameiy and choice sepaiators 10Jd to Is 04 <l 
best dames and tail sepuntois 9d to 101 well-giaded stole lims (>£d to 
74d pastry and mixed lots ifd to ( d imported bulk Hrl to °d 1 ui to 
choice 

Chefse —Factory make 5d to 5|d pei It 

Bacon— b actorv-cured sides 7d to 7jd faim flitihis bid to 7 f d 
per tb 

Hams —8 A tnctorv 9d to 10(1 per ft) 

PjOqs Loose 1 4 m casks fob 1/6 ptr 10 / 

Lard—I n bladders, 5d tins, 4id mr lb 

Honey 2id piime dear extiacted m 60-tb tins Beeswax 1/2 per tb 
Almonds Soft shells 4|d kernels 8^d nei ft 

Carcase Meat Good shop poikeis sell fioni 3|d to 4$d heavv weights 
and lough sort* 24d to 3id prime veal worth 3d to Sfcl nit chum 2d 
to 3d 

Dressed Pouitry —Fowls and tuikeys, 5d to 6d poi ft) 

Livf Poultry Prime table looetfrs lealise 1 10 to 2 2 each good hone 
and fair-conditioned cockerels 1/3 to 1/9 poor and light 1/1 to 1/2 duiks 
1/9 to 2/9 geese, 3/6 to 4/6 pigeons 0d turkejs 44d to 6$ 1 pei tb live 
weight for fair to good table sorts 


Above quotations unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid \alues on 
imported lines Grain Flour, and Forage for export are fob prices at 
Port Adelaide Dairy pioducts are City Auction Mart rates in Gram, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese , 


GRAIN AUCTIONS. 

Dalgety & Co Limited, report on May 31 19Q4 

Wheat —The European markets are keeping vciy steady, although the 
quantity afloat is unprecedentedly large lhere is an absence ot speculative 
business Locally, wheat still only oners in limited quantities but more dis¬ 
position is now manifested by farmers to accept ruling rates in view of there 
Bong little prospect of an eajly improvement in values During the .week 
we nave realised S/Oi to 3/0| on trucks Port Adelaide, for t a q lots but 
these may now be considered extreme values, as 3/ is now buyeis’ idea of 
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prioe. The demaad hr off lot* varies according to millers* remureraente, which 
at Present are small. Good milling fetches 8/10$ to 9/1X4 : fair, 2/0 to 7/10; 
fowls' wheat, 3/6 te 2/6. 

Data*—The outlet is restricted. Good Algerians sell from 1/6 to 1/6; fair 
feed, 1/44 to 1/6; White Champions, 1/10 to 1 /I0f. 

Barley. —Good malting meets with slow sale from 2/3 to 2/4; feed, Eng 
Hah, 1/tl to 2/1; good Cape, nominally, 1/10 to 1/10}. 

Chaff.— The trade is very dull. Good wheaten chaff sells from 38/ to 84/ 
on trucks Adelaide, Hay is worth 37/6 to 40/ oer ton, but sellers are few. 

Potatoes. —Good anantitiea continue to come forward from the South- 
East, and prices rule lower. Good Redskins sell from 40/ to 42/6; inferior, 
80/ to 87/6; Snowflakes, 42/ to 43/. 

Maize.— Fair quantities are selling for feeding purposes from 2/6 to 2/9. 

Peas. —Field peas sell from 2/9 to 2/10. 


mONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of May, 1904:— 

Adelaide ... 3*0Q I Manoora ... '1*10 Echunga ... 379 

Hawker .. ,0*60 ' Hoyleton ... 1*22 Macclesfield ... 3*51 

Cradook ... 0*26 Balaklava ... 1*13 Meadows .. 8*78 

Wilson ... 0*33 Port Wakefield .. 1*81 Strathalbyn 1*81 

Gordon ... 0*31 Saddleworth ... 0*98 Cailington 1*48 

Quora ... 0*89 Marrabel 1*16 Langhorne’s Bridge 2*05 

Port Augusta .. 0*20 Riverton ... 1*15 Milang ... 2*03 

Port Germein ... 0*90 Tarlee ... 1*82 Wallaroo ... 1*24 

Port Pirie ... 1*25 1 Stookport 1*37 Kadina 1*37 

Crystal Brook ... 1*00 { Hamley Bridge . 1*37 Moonta .. 1*61 

Port Broughton ... 1*13 ; Kapunda ... 1 *31 Green’s Plaint ... 1*16 

Bute ... 1*03 Freeling 1*49 Maitland ... 1*94 

Hammond ... 0*03 Stock well 1*15 Ardrossan 1*61 

Bruoe ... 0*47 Nuriootpa ... 1*59 Port Victoria 1*30 

Wilmington ... 0*94 Angaston 1*27 Curr&mulka . . 2*45 

Melrose ... 1*45 Tauunda ... 133 Minlaton 1*17 

BoolssooCentre .. 1*27 Lvndoch ... 1*68 Stanebnry 0 96 

Wirrabara ... 1*10 Mallala 1*58 Warooka ... 1*88 

AppUa ... 1*08 Roseworthy ... 1*50 Yorketuwn 2*63 

Laura ... 0*07 Gawler ... 1*82 Edithburg ... 1*63 

Caltowie ... 0*83 Smithfield ... 1*23 Fowler’s Bay ... 0*81 

Jamestown ... 1*38 Two Wells ... 1*38 Streaky Bay 1*00 

Gladstone ... 1*30 Virginia ... 0*89 Port Elliston 0*84 

Georgetown ... 1*23 Salisbury ... 1*67 Port Lincoln .. 2*00 

Wamdy ... 1*31 Toa Tree Gully .. 2*74 Cowell . 1*20 

Red hill ... M3 Magill ... 3*61 QueenscUffe ... 3*37 

Koolunga ... 1*30 Mitcham ... 3*14 Port Elliot ... 3*52 

Carrieton ... 0*57 Cr&fers . . 4*85 Goolwa ... 3*53 

Eurella ... 1*00 Clarendon 5*51 Meningie ... 2*93 

Johnsburg ... 0*43 Morphett Vale ... 2*75 Kingston ... 2*44 

Orroroo ... 0*80 Koarlunga ... 3*01 Robe ... 4*19 

Black Rock ... 0*81 Willunga ... 3*26 Beaehport ... 5*43 

Petersburg 1*01 Aldinga ... 2*57 Coonalpyn . . 1*70 

Yougala ... 1*20 Normanviile ... 3*61 Border town ... 3*00 

Terowie ... 1*01 Yankalilla ... 4*46 Frances ... S»40 

Yaroowie ... 0*86 Eudunda ... 0*73 Naraooorte ... 2*80 

Hallftt ... 1*88 Truro ... 1*05 Luoindale ... 2*46 

Mt, Bryan ... 0*76 Palmer ... 0*96 Penola ... 2*58 

Burra 0*75 Mount Pleasant ... 1*54 Millioent ... 4*00 

Snowtown ... 1*21 Slumbers ... 2*25 Mount Gambler ... 4*70 

Brinkwkrth ... 1*86 Gumeracha ... 2*57 Wellington ... 1*97 

Blyth ... 1X1 Lobethal ... 2X0 Murray Bridge ... 1*11 

CUie ... 1*28 Woodside ... 2X9 Marnmrn ... 0X3 

Mintaro Central 1*86 Hahndorf ... 2*42 Morgan ... 0X7 

Watorvale .. 1X6 Hsime ... 2*68 Overland Corner... 0*79 

Auburn ... 1*45^ Mount Barker ... 2*74 RenmaiA_... 0X1 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE., 

SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Bordertown on Thursday, April 7. Mr. W. JE. Fislier 
(Chairman of the Tatiara Branch) presided, and the following delegates were 

S reaert —-Naracoorte Branch—Messrs Forster, Schmckel, and Duffteld. 

Kingston —Messrs. Wight and Redman. Mount Ganibier- -Mr. Ruwoldt. 
MilUcent^Messrs. Stewart and Mutton. Tatiara -Messrs. Fisher, St Anton, 
Penny, Killmeir, Motera, Saxon, Makin. Rankine, Wiese, Reschkc. and Bond. 
Me e *ars. It. Caldwell and T. E. Yelland represented the Council of Agriculture, 
and a number of visitors also attended. 


EXHIBITS* 

A splendid collection of oxhibits was tabled by the members of the different 
Blanches. These included fresh and dried fruits, preserves, home-made bread, 
butter candles, sauces, etc., various wheats and vegetable*., wattle bark 
(chopped and ground), and other products. , 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, refeired to the work done by the 
Agricultural Bureau, and regretted that so many members were not alive to 
thtii duty. He knew that in some quarters the Bureau meetings were ridi¬ 
culed, but he could say tor himself that the interchange ot ideas, which was 
the main object of their meetings, had been ot considerable benefit to many. 

BRANDING STOCK. 

Mr. T. Redman, ot Kingston Branch, rend a paper on this subject, simi¬ 
lar to that published in the report of the Kingston Branch in February issue, 
page 413. He strongly advocated the re-enactment of the provisions ot clauses 
20 and 27 of the Brands Act ot 1878. These clauses provided that persons in 
charge ot travelling stock must possess a waybill oi delivery note, signed oy 
the owner or his representative, accurately describing the stock and their 
btands. Anv magistrate, police officer, or overseer of runs could demand to 
see this waybill, and if the stock did not answer to the description they could 
be impounded, and the person in charge would be liable to a heavy penalty. 
Such a clause would be the most effective means of tracing stolen stock, and 
would quickly put an end to sheopStealing, which was only too frequent m 
the South-East. He could not see that any hardship was entailed on the 
owner oi diover in carrying a proper waybill for travelling stock. In regard 
to branding, he considered a system of registered earmarks much preferable 
to the brands on the wool. 

Considerable discussion ensued. Several ot those who spoke had experi¬ 
enced losses of sheep. and they were unanimous in supporting Mr. Redmaa’i* 
paper. It was finally resolved that the paper be forwarded to the Council 
of Agriculture with a recommendation that the Brands Act be* amended to 
include clauses 26 and 27 of the repealed Act of 1878, with the exception ot 
the requirement that the person in charge should certify to the correct num¬ 
ber of the mob. 

PRODUCING INTEREST*. 

Mr. Caldwell gave Rn address dealing with various phases of agricultural 
pursuits. The advances of late years wfere referred to. The necessity for 
being up to date both in their methods and also in the stock they bred and 
kept was emphasised. The practice of fallowing had much to commend it, 
and he was suie the South could learn a lesson in this respect from the H *rth. 
The prospects before the frozen meat trade were good, and he thought there 
was room for considerable development in the apple export trade. He was 
sure that there were large areas of land in the South-East as well adapted 
to apple-growing as the land in the Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Borne discussion on fallowing took place. Mr. Rankine found he could 
grow double the crop on fallow land as on hay or stubble land, while Mr. 6, 
Milne stated that he had better crops on land not fallowed. At a later stage 
a resolution to the effect that In the opinion of members fallowing* was 
desirable to secure a good crop of wheat was carried 
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•AOS AS JWMEAT. 

The Chairman initiated a dissuasion on the practice of buyers in pttrchas- 
inn wheat, “bags in.” Many fanners thought they were being unfairly dealt 
with* as tney paid from 5s. 6a. to 6s. 6d. per dozen for wheat sacks, bnt when 
sold as wheat the bags represented only about lid. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. G. Milne said he thought a good 
deal more was made out of this question than there was any need. In ony- 
ingi wheat the merchant had to oonBider all costs, and whichever method was 
adopted, the farmer had to pay for the bag. As a matter of fact, the farmer 
actually got more under the present system than he would if the wheat was 
bought apart from the bags. Mr. Yelland agreed with Mr. Milne. He 
pointed out that the wheat must finally be sold at gross weight, and it was 
best for all concerned that the same system should be adopted right through. 
He quoted figures to show that the farmer would not profit by a change to the 
old method. Most of the speakers seemed to agree that nothing was to be 
gamed by asking the merchants to pay for the bags separately 

POTATO GROWING* 

Mr. Ruwoldt made a few remarks on this subject, and referred to his experi¬ 
ments with different kinds of potatoes. Some varieties obtained from New 
Zealand had done refiiarkably well, other imported kinds had also done well. 
The blistei on potatoes had done a lot of damage around Mount Gambler, and 
rotation of crops was neoeesary. Fertilisers had been tried, but direct 
manuring had not been very successful He found it best to manuie a wheat 
crop with bonedust and super, and grow a crop ol potatoes attei wards. He 
found the imported seed potatoes less liable to damage bv water blister than 
local seed He thought it an advantage to get seed from a coolei district 
than that where it was to be grown. 

CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 

By request, Mr. A. H. Peake, M.P , gave an addiesR on this subject, and 
refened particularly to the necessity tor cutting up land in the South-East 
for closer settlement. The bulk of the best land was held by a tew men, and 
it would undoubtedly be to the best inteiests ot the State if this could be made 
available for settlement. They had m the Naracooito Estate an illustration 
of the benefit derived from the subdivision of a large estate pui chased by th^ 
Government, and in the Morambro Estate the result that followed the cutting 
up of land by private speculators. 


FBRTILI&KRSi 

Mr. W. E Fisher read a paper on the use of fertilisers. The benefit of 
the seed and fertiliser drill had been most marked. Farms that had been ren¬ 
dered almost valueless by constant oroppmg were now very profitable, return¬ 
ing good orops of cereals and a greater growth of pasture afterwards. Large 
landowners who made a practice of having some of the land cultivated on 
the share system had noticed the marked increase m the pasture after a few 
orops had heen grown with the aid of manures. The farmer is often per¬ 
plexed to know what fertiliser to use, there being so many different brands, 
and sometimes was tempted to buy the manure costing least, though it is not 
unlikely to be the dearest in the long run He preferred bone super for 
their district, as, ih his opinion, the purely water-soluble phosphates caused 
too rapid a growth at the start, and unless plenty of moisture was available 
the result was often disappointing. While bone super contained sufficient 
water-soluble phosphate to give the crop a good start, it also consisted to a 
fair extent or partly dissolved bone, which becomes gradually available, and 
keeps Hie plant going. Another point m doubt was the best quantity of 
manure to apply per acre, but he thought every fanner would have to test 
that for himself, as the results would vary according to soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions. They must also remember that the land should be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared Tor cropping; slovenly cultivation would not pay them. 

Considerable discussion ensued, most speakers agreeing with the paper. 
Mr. Schinckel had best results on the average from bone super, while Mr, 
Yell and advocated mixing bonedust and mineral super. Generally, about 
80 lb. per acre appears to be the most profitable dressing to apply in this dis¬ 
trict. * 
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POULTRY. 

Mi Tolland gav£ a short add t ess on poultry The fact that the value of 
poultry products exported from South Australia last year amounted to 
£120>000 was evidence that this by-product of the farm was one woith cul¬ 
tivating. He knew ot a nurabei of instances where, during the drj years n 
the North, the faimers had been almost dependent upon the returns from 
their fowls Propel houses, legulai attention, clean water, good food and 
cleanliness were a few of the main factors in successful work with poultiv 
Early chicks were most profitable for laying purposes He would advise hatch¬ 
ing the chicks out in August Farmers could greatly improve their fowls by 
procuring a good, pure-bred rooster of a laying strain, and mating him with 
the beat of their hens He preferred the Wyandotte for the farmer, though 
both the Orpingtons and Plymouth Rocks were good all-round birds The 
poultry industry should iocei\e more encouragement from the Government 

NBXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided that the next Conference be held at Naracooite in 1905 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

A v otc of thanks to those who had taken part closed the proceedings 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Witervale* May 23. 

Croft (chair), Ashton, Soovell Hunter, Perrin, and 

Casting (Hen. See ). 

£ 100*0 Crop Pra*s. —Mr. G. Hunter tabled samples of second crop pears, 

S icked that day. The fruit was rather hard, but well grown, and ot fair 
avour. 

Mixed Farming —Mr H Ashton read a short paper on growing a variety 
of crops on small holdings On such farm he tnought it unwise to grow only 
wheat, as the owner must depend upon his cows, pigs, and poultry for a good 

S ortion of his income Crops producing both corn and fodder should be grown 
>ats and Cape barley can be stripped before the sap has gone from the straw, 
which can afterwards be cut for feeding purposes When stacking it is a 
good plan to add molasses and salt to each load ot straw Treated m this w*> j 
he tound the cattle ate the straw as readily as the best of hay Peas were ot 
great value for feeding He cut the crop with an ordinary mower, raked it 
together, and stacked it until Januaiy The peas weie then tiodden out with 
hoises, and winnowed, being afterwards red to poultry and pigs, which fat¬ 
tened rapidly on them Where the land was not suitable tor lucerne ho 
would grow sorghum for summer fodder A paddock ot 11 acres, drilled m 
with 9 lb seed and 2 bushels of slack lime pei acit, kept seven cows tor 
several months He found lime gave bettei results than super m this in¬ 
stance Rape had not been a success this season, but m tour yeais out of 
five it might be grown with profit 


Forster, May 21. 

Present —Messrs W Johns (chair), Ketallack, bchcnschei F and J 
Johns (Hon Sec ), and three visitors 

Land Drifting Mr Schenschei lead a papci on stopping sandy lauds 
from drifting Most faimeis m this locality have had moio oi less ot then 
land ruined hy dntts, which, with oidinarv cue could nave been piovented 
Oveistocking and overcropping wcie the most common causes ot the tloubie 
Thiough “takeall,’* patches will commence to drift These should be manured 
with phosphates and stable manure and cropped with oats which will flourish 
on “takeall 3 patches If left till ripe enoilgh seed will fall to ensure a self- 
sown outcrop the following veai The straw should be allowed to decay where 
it grew The land should then be rested tor a tew years w hen it can again be 

S ut into wheat It is doubtful whether it is wise to lun sheep on sanuy land 
unng the summer months, as they always herd togethei in the hot weathei 
to piotect themselves from flies, and trample the soil to dust which soon 
comracnoes to drift A few loads of straw or cocky chaff spread on such 

{ daces will overcome the difficulty but if the sand is allowed to drift until 
arge holes have been excavated there is hard I v any cure Mariam grass 
has been tried heie, but is not very successful It should, however be worth 
while trying the blue lupin, which had aone so well on the Lowet Muiray 
sands 


Prrsj 
M cRitchie, 
.Wiwt Od 



Johns bur?, April 30. 

rs Chalmers (chair) Hombeeh, Potter, Masters, Luckralt 
(Hon Sw ), and one visitor 

—Mr Davies gave an mtei esting description of the 
jj* Gulf# He thought that what was known as the West. 

a large population as much of it had a good 
of fertilisers would produce profitable cereal 
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Wepowie* April 2R 

Present —Messrs. Gray (chair), Gale, Smith, Or rock,, Bishop, and Haiti - 
day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
It was generally agreed that halt a pound ot bluestone to the bag of seed was 
sufficient, but difference ot opinion existed as to the best way to pickle the 
seed. 

Membership.- Suggestions irom Wilmington Branch in reference to 
alterations in membership rules were unanimously approved. 


Bowhlll, April 23. 

Present —Messrs. Norman (chair), J. Waters, J. Waters, jun., Weylanu, 
Johnson, Burton, and Whitfield (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Management of Farm Horses.— Mr. Burton read a paoer on this sub¬ 
ject. He considered it false economy to let hoi sen get low in condition 
towards the end of the summer, as it took more k food to get back their con¬ 
dition than it did to keep them m condition. A team of five horses in good 
condition would it properly looked after do more work than seven half-fed 
animals. Regular feeding and grooming were necessary to the wellbeing ot 
working stock. He preferred mixed hay to pure wheaten hay, while oats, used 
judiciously, were, of course, good. As the horse was sensitive to cold, a 
covering during the midwinter months would prove beneficial. Clean water 
was essential, though it need not be absolutely ficeh. Brackish water did 
not, of course, quench the thirst like fresh water. The majority ot hordes 
did not, in his opinion, get as much salt m their food as they required. With 
regard to sore shoulders, this was often due to carelessness and m»glect. The 
collars should fit properly, and should be atfended to at legular intervals by 
a saddler. Grooming should not be neglected during the period the horses 
aie working haul. 


Mount Remarkable* April 28'. 

Present Messrs. Challenger (chaii), Jorgensen, Giles, G. P. and T. P. 
Yates, Foot, Moirell, Casley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

MKMrRRHHir. Suggestions from Wilmington Branch weie considered, 
and it was lesolved that as great difficulty was expeiienced in keeping this 
Branch up to the full complement of members it was not considered advis¬ 
able to take in active part in this matter. 

Resources oe the District. —Mr. T. Caslev read a paper on “Our Dis¬ 
trict and its Resources.” In his opinion the full capabilities of thoir district 
had not yet been realised, largely owing to their isolation. Mount Remarkable 
being thirty miles from seaboard and from railway. They were inside the 
rainfall line, and had the Willochra running through the district. That 
stream ran for a surety in every winter, and millions of gallons of watei 
could easily be conserved for irrigation purposes. The k land was Nccond to 
none in the Btate tor cereals, hay, stock etc. but, unfortunately, one bar to 
their progress was the use for pastoral purposes only ot a very large area ot 
the best land. With a railway and the cutting up of that land a large popu¬ 
lation could be profitably settled, and the district would rapidly progress. 
Fruit trees, vines, root crops, and summer fodders could also be profitably grown 
within a radius of eight miles from Melrose. Dairying was carried on suc¬ 
cessfully, and the opening ot the up-to-date factory would tend to further 
develop that industry. Pigs already added considerably to the revenue of the 
farm, and that branch would receive still more attention now that dairying 
was going ahead. In poultry they were already making a good show, but 
with better means of reaching the market there would quickly be rapid de¬ 
velopment in that line. They could also supply timber tor railway sleepers, 
fencing, buildings, and for firewood in unlimited quantities. AH that was 
necessary wm better facilities for getting produce to markets and the closer 
settlement of the large estates m the neighbourhood. Mr. dasley's paper was 
generally supported by those present. 
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Patkevlf »e* April 30. 

PreSrnt—M essrs. H. F. Koch (chair). H, Koch, Westphall, J. O. and 
S. R* Price, Meier, and O’Grady (Hon. Bee.). 

Rasbxts .— Members reported rabbit* to be increasing m the district, but 
in the neighbouring districts of Kadina and Oiinton they were much more 
numerous, and it was agreed that not 'much good could be accomplished white 
the rabbits came in in hundreds from the neighbouring districts. The Chair¬ 
man suggested that the residents should loin forces for a week and eradicate 
the rabbits, treating different portions of the district separately. 

Mice.—The Chairman reported successful results from use of mouse 
poison, mixed with oatmeal, and plaoed in lids of tins, etc., in the wheat 
neaps and haystacks. Each time he had set out poison in this way he found 
hundreds of dead mice. 

War v. Dry Seeding.— Most of the members were opposed to continuing 
seeding operations while the ground was wet, but it was agreed that it was 
better to nave the soil a bit moist than too dry. 

Bcnt.—T he question was raised as to why early varieties of wheat 
seemed more susceptible to bunt than the later kinds. The Hon. Secretary 
suggested that as the early varieties were usually reaped as soon as ripe, the 
smut balls were also .gathered in uninjured: whereas in the later wheats, 
standing longer after ripening, the spores were more liable to injury from 
exposure to the weather, especially should light showers occur. This idea 
was not, however, generally supported bv members. Borne members considered 
two gallons of pickle sufficient for a bag of seed, but the majority thought 
three gallons would be required. The Hon. Secretary stated that he intended 
to try formalin this year, m comparison with bluestone 


Bute, April 26. 

Present -Messrs. A. Schroeter (chair), H. Schroeter, W H and A. 
Sharman, Hamdorf, Stevens, Buchanan, McCormack, Gitsham, Barnes, and 
Masters (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussed 
at length, and it was resolved that the proposals of Wilmington Branch be 
supported. One member opposed this, as he considered the adoption of the 
provision for honorary members would meet the case. 

Bunt. —Mr. McCormack raised the question of the use of different 
strengths of bluestone pickle for early and late wheats, and suggested that 
the late wheats, being usually softer fjp the gram, would be more susceptible 
to injury than the early kinds. The Chairman thought they could safely use 
stronger pickle with the early wheats. He never piclcled when sowing m dry 
land, but after rain he used 8 oa. or less, according to variety and condition of 
the seed. 


Nant&warra, April 27. 

Present -Messrs. Dixon (chair), E. J. and A. F, Herbert, Belling, Dali, 
Bierworth, R. and G. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Farming. —Paper read by Mr. J. G. Preiss at Mannum Conference was 
discussed. Members agreed with the writer that it was profitable to grow 
oats after wheat, and they also pointed out that a much better growth of 
feed followed an oat crop. 

FoImaun ¥vn Picixing Wheat.- It was decided that the Hon. Secretary 
obtain a supply of Sohering’a formalin, as members intend to test its value 
as a preventive of blafek rust and bunt,* 

GnjBN sported that he had sown a paddock of 60 

•ores •^^t^Ten acres were sown to rape, 10 acres to kale, and 
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Watervale, April 25. 

Present —Messrs. C. A. Sobels (chair), E. E. Sobels, Ashton, Holder, Wand. 
Perrin, Scpvell, Treloar, Hunter, Solly, Castino (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership. —Members approved of alterations in membership) rules 
proposed by Wilmington Branch, and also favoured increasing the limit to 20. 

Driving Horses. --Mr. J. Ward react a short paper on this subject. 
Judging by the way some drivers yell at their horses, they must be under 
the impression that they are deaf. It was not uncommon to hear a driver 
speaking to his animals in a voico resembling a foghorn; this was especially 
the case with teamsters and ploughmen. There was, however, not the 
slightest use for bo much noise, as the horse was very acute of hoaring, even 
more so than a man. Quiet speaking and gentle handling were far more 
effective. A boisterous driver will often keep a nervous-tempered hoi.se in 
a fret, which was more wearing than actual work. Many young horses are 
ruined by bad treatment. Some drivers do not know how to use the whip. 
Often they will flog a horse without reason. The less the whip was used the 
better. The greatest number oi cases of “laziness’’ were caused bv want of 
proper food and good driving. 


Klnsrscote, April II. 

Present- Messrs. Turner (chair), Bell. Carter, Nash, Melville, Wright, 
Olds, Ayliffe, Bates, Davis, and Cook (Hon. Bee.). 

Wheatgrowing. —Mr. Olds read a short paper on his experience in grow¬ 
ing wheat in the Hundreds of Tickera and Wokurnn, and recommended Mar¬ 
shall's No. 3 and Allora as rust-resisting wheats. The latter vas weak-straw- 
ed and lodged badly, so that it would not be wise to sow it largely , it Was a 
good hay wheat. Mr. Davis found that as a rule the early-maturing wheat 
suffered very little from rust. Considerable discussion on rust took place. It 
was decided to endeavoui to secure an increase of the duty on barley. 

Smut. —In reply to question of pickling oats to prevent smut, the Chair¬ 
man considered pickling would be of greai benefit, but care must be taken 
to dry the oats carefully, or they would not run through the drill. Mr. Davis 
cautioned members against drying the oats with lime, as he had found if a 
great mistake. 


Davenport, April 24. 

Present- Messrs. Hewitson (chairV H cm Is ho n, Holdsworth, Welby, P.vbus, 
McDowell. Roberts, and Decky (Hon. Bee.). 

Membershi p.-nrMembers do not approve of suggested alteration in mem¬ 
bership rules. The difficulty m this locality is to keep tli' roll full. 

The Bureau. —Mr. Holdsworth read a short paper on “Our Bureau: Its 
Aims and Work.” He took it that each Branch of the Bureau should be . 
oentre of distribution of information of a practical kind for the benefit of 
those following the producing interests. Each member of a Branch should 
regard it as his due to do all in hie power to carry into effect the object of 
the Bureau. He thought that the writing of papers and tabling of examples 
of products should not be the beginning and end of their programme. He 
thought they should go further in their efforts to make the Bureau hblpful.' 
They should endeavour to obtain a librarv of literature oh agriculture and 
kindred subjects, have quarterly lectures on the fauna, soils, and capabili¬ 
ties of the district, arrange for visits by the expertc attached to the Depart¬ 
ment, etc. The members themselves should be asked to give practical hints on 
if rm buildings, dam-sinking, care of stock, cultivation of crops, etc. Then 
they should arrange to visit the bolding of one of the members, say, onoe a 
quarter. Mr. Pybus thought the Government might assist the Branches by 
voting a special sum to institutes for the purchase of works of reference on 
agriculture and kindred subjects. Mr. Roberts thought it would be better for 
Branch to have its own small librarv, and a system of interchange of 
hooks between neighbouring Branches might be arranged. 
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Wttmtvwrton, April 27. 


Pr*««*t-~ Mdixi, Bobertson (chair), i*ro«dbent, McLeod, Bischof, Lau- 
terbach, Bchuppan, Zimmerman, and Payne iHon. Sec.), and 6ne visitor. 

Question Box.—Various questions were handed in by members. Cape 
oats were regarded as the best to sow for general purposes in the North, and 
the best soil should be selected for the oat crop. The reason why “flatboned” 
homes were considered preferable to “rotf nd-boned” horses could not be 
answered by members, who would like to hear from other Branches on this 
point. The general opinion of members was that the spores of smut or bunt 
retained their vitality for some time in the soil. In reply to question of best 
description of cheap, neat, duranle farm gates, sawn hardwood, well bolted, 
was preferred, if iron gates were beyond the means of the farmer. 

(Jbeew Fodder. —Mr. F. H. Lehmann, of Mount Brown, tabled vigorous 
growths of Bearded, Pearl, and Cocksfoot millets. These were grown with 
the natural rainfall, the Cocksfoot millet being the most promising. 


Meadows, April 30. 

Present Messrs.' Kilis (chair), Brooks, Stone, Pearson, Catt, anu Robin¬ 
son (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Robinson tendered his resignation as Hon. Secre¬ 
tary and member ot the Branch. Mr. Cecil Stone was appointed to the vacant 
office. 

Homestead Meetings.— It was decided that it was advisable to hold home¬ 
stead meetings occasionally, and Mr. Stones invitation to meet at his resi¬ 
dence at Bull’s Creek was accepted. Considerable discussion on the ravages 
of codlin moth took place. 


Golden Grove, April 29. 

Present* Messrs. Milne (chair). McPharlm, Harpet, Ross, Angove, 
White, Buder, N. J. and A. D. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. This Branch does not approve of alterations in member¬ 
ship rules, proposed by Wilmington Branch. 

Sheep on the Farm. Mr. S. A. Milne read a paper on this subject. Since 
the fnimer began to use fertilise! s for his cereal crops he has not only been 
getting a more profitable return from the crop, but the fertility of the land 
has so increased that after the cron is cut there is usually an abundance of 
teed where formerly there was hardly enough tor a rabbit. Besides this, the 
teed was much better in quality, and he believed the marked increase of small 
flocks on farms was due mainly to this. He also thought that in a few years 
the farmer who did not keep sheep would be as rare as the one that did not 
use fertilisers. The one great drawback that confronts many farmers is tne 
lack of apermanent water supply, without which it would never pay to keop 
sheep. When the farmer decides to keep sheep he must make up his mind 
whaf class of flock will be most profitable. Whether he will devote h*s time 
to wool, to fattening, or to breeding lambs for export. Whatever he deckles 
upon he should get good animals of their class. To the beginner most sheep 
of a breed will appear to be very similar, though the experienced man will 
detect great differences, and it will often rest on their ability to judge the 
quality of the sheep they were buying whether their deal was a success or 
otherwise. The new charm will almost certainly make a few mistakes at the 
beginning, but he quickly learns by experience. In regard to class of stock, 
he thought the breeding of Iambi most profitable to the farmer. Farmers’ 
wool was not of the best, as when sheep are kept on the fallows they get very 
dirty,«amd when feeding on the stubbles the wool gets burry, rattening 
sheep was too risky for the average farmer, but in breeding lambs be has 
three strings to his bow. He buys the ewe off shears, gets a lamb from her, smo 
a dip w wool, and at the end of twelve months, when she has got used to the 
paatum^abe quiekk gets in prime condition for the butcher. Having deter¬ 
mined that lamb fjppaiug is most profitable the farmer must decide how he 
is going to breed them* The class of epuntry will to a large extent settle 
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this; tot, taking everything into consideration, ho thought tho Merino own 
mated to Shropehire or Dorset Horn ram would bo boat. Too much stress 
cannot ke laid on the fact that constitution is the moot important factor n 
lamb-breeding. Select iarge-iranied, etrong-woolled Merino ewes, of strong 
constitution, and mate them with a deep-aho aide red, broad-rumped Shropshire 
ram, and the result was almost certain to be a vigorous tvpe ot lamb, unices 
the parents were strong and robiist, they would not get rigorous-growing, 
quick-maturing lambs, which were essential. It was especially important 
that the sire should be of the best. In buying ewes, he would get six-tooth 
or eight-tooth ewes from one ot the large stations, as they can be bougnt 
piuoh cheaper than the farmer can breed them, as a large percentage of lambs 
cannot he expected until the ewes are three or four years old. In bleeding 
ewes, therefore, the farmer gets nothing but the wool tor three seasons, and 
this would not pav him. Put the rams with the flock in October. He round 
it paid to yard the sheep at night, as he got a much larger percentage of 
lambs. For winter lambs, however, this was not of so much importance, .w 
it is only early in the season that the rams do not work freely. He thought 
it too risky to depend entirely upon the natural pastures, and would grow a 
little summer ana winter feed. Amber cane and Planters* Friend, ©specially 
the latter, he found a splendid atand-bv tor summer and autumn, and the 
bioad-leaf Essex rape for winter. Twenty acres ot each would, with the 
natural herbage, be sufficient for a flock of 2*>0 sheep. The lambs will matuie 
much quicker during the winter months on rape than on grass. Small pad- 
docks were required. For n flock of 250 thov need not be more than 40 acres. 
With small paddocks and fiequent changes, the teed will last longer and the 
sheep do bcttei. 


Clare, April 29. 

Present— Messrs. W. 8. Birks (chair) A. P. Bnks, Kelly, Christison, 
Dolan, Dali, and Gieenway (Hon. Sec.) 

Membership.™ Suggested alteiations in membership rules weie discussed 
at length, but decision was postponed until next meeting. Some inombeis 
tl ought that it would be bcttei to do awav with the limit of 15 now inipo&txl, 
instiad ot retiring one-third of tho members annually, as pioposod. 

The Past Season.— Mi. A. P. Bilks lead a paper review mg tin harvest 
icsults of the past season The wdieat crops varied from good to very heavy. 
FVitiliseis had been heely used, and more caic had been taken in the selec¬ 
tion ot the seed especially in giving preteionce to rust-resist.kinds. Farm¬ 
ers had undoubtedly profited from their previous seasons’ oxpononoe with 
lust Du?mg the past season the rust had congenial conditions, and the 
value of a man’s standing crop was often entirelv a question ot the variety ot 
wheat sown. The advent of the combined harvester had ako to be noted, aud 
it had demonstrated that by its means the crop was harvested quicker and 
cheaper than with other classes of machine**. The past season had also seen 
the introduction of^eeed giaders on some faims. and though the opeiation ot 
grading was rather tedious, he felt convinced that the extra labour would be 
well repaid, as their seed whe'it was becoming very inferior owing to the 
presence of drake, barley, split grains, and foreign seeds. Malting barley 
tad also been tiied thi* year. Their own experience was not too satisfactory, 
as they fed the crop off, as with other cereals. The return was lo bushels per 
acre, and the price obtained 3s. oer bushel, so that with the feed .they got the 
crop was by no means a failure. He was convinced that lt-wa* a mistake to 
feed off barVv intended for grain. Excellent prices had been obtained by 
some growers tor their dried apricots, although they could hardly have had a 
worse season for fungus diseases. Apples had borne a good crop, and m 
some varieties the quality was also superior. The apple most highly valued 
by many of them, the Cleopatra, had suffered very much from the effects of 
the wet summer. Bitter pit was mainly responsible for this. The culls this 
year in packing for export were in many oases three times as numerous as was 
usual. Planters would, therefore, do well to flpre this serious consideration, 
and he was disposed to think that Dunn’s Seedling should be higher uo in the 
list for planting, as it bore well; the fruit was of good quality and remarkably 
free from disease. Bummer nruning had received more .attention owing to 
Mr. Quinn's demonstrations, but it was evident that the growers would nave 
to make a careful study of the aeason when doing his work, as in many in- 
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stances the shoots summer pruned had this year made a toot of growth since. 
One advantage of summer pruning the Rome Beauty apple he noted was that 
it caused the fruit to colour better, an important pomt in selling this 
variety. Vines had done wel \s producing heavy crops of fruit and unusually 
strong wood growth. Strange' to say. notwithstanding the wet season, they 
had practically escaped injury by oidium. A more anxious time in drying 
currants had rarely, if ever, been experienced in this district, and hod it not 
been for the unusually warm weather during the first week in April he doubted 
whether half the crop would have been o-athered. The vintage had probably 
exceeded in value any previous one in that district, and in spite of the un¬ 
usually cool summer he believed that with a fair proportion of Shiraz in the 
make the type of wine this season would oommend itself to London buyers. 


Booleroo Centre* April 25. 

Present —Messrs. Clack (chair), Nottle Albinus, Steven, Miller, Michael, 
and McMartin (Hon. Soc.), and two visitors. 

Best Hat Wheat.— Mr. Nottle had noticed that in The Journal Smart’s 
Purple wheat had been recommended for hay. They were growing a wheat 
under the name of Smart’s Early, ind he would like to know if that was the 
same variety. 

Horses Eating Wheat. —Some of the members differed from statement in 
The Journal that carbonate ot soda was a certain cuie for horses that had 
eaten freely of wheat, as it was not always successful. The Hon. Secretary 
said he found Ammonium causticum (homcBopathie tincture) effective for this 
as well as for windy colic. In reply to a question, none of the members had 
heard of horses dying as a result of eating ripe wheat m the chaff. 

Oats for Feed. —It was reported that during the past season seven to 
nine bags of oats per acre had been reaped in this district, and the value of 
oats for feed was referred to. 

Quantity of Manure per Acre. —Members generally used from 70 lb. fo 
80 lb. of super per acre. Heavier dressings did not appear to give any appre¬ 
ciable increase* in the crop. Members were of opinion that it was better not 
to use the harrows after tne drill. 


Morch&rdt April 30. 

Present- -Messrs. Scriven (chair), Toop, McDougall, Kitto, Reichsteiu 
Kirkland, Kupke, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership.— Members were unanimously in favour of alterations in 
membership rules suggested by Wilmington Branch, and believe that thei- 
adoption would prove mghly beneficial to the wellbeing of the Bureau generally. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. McDougali read a paper on this subject. He 
thought every farmer should keep a few sheep, as however small the nock they 
would more than repay him for his outlay and trouble. For their dry dis 
tricts he thought the farmer could not do better than purchase the Canowie 
Merino sheep, as they were very hardy, good wool producers, and of large car 
case. A good diecusaion ensued, and the t>resent high price of ewes and the fear 
of the results of another drought were admitted to be the principal drawbacks to 
Hie extension of the practice of keeping sheep on the farms. Members thought 
that the export of such large numbers of the best lambs reared each year taust 
prove detrimental in the end to the industry. The pick of the lambs were 
exported, and the culls often retained for breeding. The depletion of Hie 
flocks of the State was also a serious matter, and a tax of 3s. per bead on lambs 
exported, until the nhturai increase in the number of sheep in the State war¬ 
ranted the development of an export trade, was suggested. 

Pickling Snap? Wheat.—M embers advised the use of the cleanest raia 
water obtainable for preparing solutions for pickling seed wheat. 
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Reeves Plains* April 29. 

Present —Messrs. Oliver (ohair), Worfel, H. and W. Day, Richter, Car- • 
roll, and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Egg-laying Competition.— Considerable discussion took place on the re¬ 
sults of the egg-laying competitu n at Mavill, and disappointment was ex¬ 
pressed at the financial returns fioip the fowls. 


Kan man too, April 29. 

Present— Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Hawthorne, Mills, E. R. H., and 
J. Downing (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bags as Wheat and Standard Bushel. Mr. W. G. Mills read a paper 
dealing with these two subjects. One very sore point with most farmers 
that ot late years they had been compelled to pay up to Cd. tor their grain sacks, 
and sell them with the wheat, etc., at practically lid. eich. He knew the 
buyers contended that thev allowed tor this in fixing the orice they could 
pay tor the wheat, but tew farmers felt satisfied that that was done, but thought 
with some reason that it was merely another dodge to squeeze the producer. 
With wheat varying in price from fc's. to 2s. per bushel, it w us very difficult 
indeed to believe that the buyers took the trouble to vilue the bags accord¬ 
ingly, and to liis mind it would be much more satisfactory to i evert to the for¬ 
mer plan ot buyers giving a price tor the wheat and buying the bags, paying 
according to their condition. He was fullv await that they were not likely 
to secure that without complete co-operation amongst the tarmers, and that 
unfortunately, seemed almost impossible to obtain. Another bone ot con¬ 
tention had to do with the fixing of the f.a.q. standard each season. He could 
not understand why the Chamber of Commerce was allowed to usurp control 
of “this matter. The British law fixed the bushel at GO tb. weight, and it 
seemed to him an unwarrantable act for the buyer to dock the seller if the 
wheat did not weigh 68 tb. per bushel. He was sure himself that buyers would 
find it soon paid them if they allowed the farmer an extra price per bushel 
for wheat over standard, and nothing would do so much to increase the 
weight of our wheat. This was another evil that only co-operation on the 
part of the farmers would remedy, and ho thought that with a little capital 
and forethought the farmers could so alter the system of selling grain as to 
simplify both difficulties, and to benefit both buyer and seller. He would 
suggest that producers within a radius ot ten miles, or more, 11 necessary, ol 
any railway station, should form themselves into a company, and arrange with 
tho Government to lease some portion of the station yard to them as a grain 
depot. They could then build for themselves an iron mouse-proof store, to 
which they could cart the grain as fast as possible straight from tho field. 
That would save the expenditure on sheds and barns on the farm, most of 
which are very aecuiw harbours for mice and other vermin ; would save cart¬ 
ing to and loading in and out of the barns, and would enable them to control 
their own wheat. Being also in a position to offer jointly, say, from 
2,000 to 20,000 bags in one line, they would get tho beat price offering, or could 
hold if the price did not suit without risk of loss of weight ano bags through 
exposure. This system would also be to the advantage of both shipper and 
miller, as they could then inspect the whole parcel for themselves, and could 
•end it straight to ship or mill, as best suited them. They would also be sure 
that both wheat and bags were in better condition than was possible under 
present conditions. This plan would also benefit the railways, as not only 
would there be the revenue from the land leased in this way-, but the work 
of handling the harvest would be greatly facilitated, and there would be less 
nsk of a block of traffic. A lengthy discussion ensued. One member pointed 
out that if Mr. Mills’s suggestion were adopted it would be possible to store 
the wheat in tanks, which would be preferable to bags. Other members agreed 
that it would be of advantage in doing away with the necessity for purchas¬ 
ing such large stocks of bags. 

Fertilities. —Members favoured the use ot super and guano in this dis¬ 
trict. Not only did the crops benefit, but the crop of grass following was much 
Improved. About 75 tt>. per aortf of super was considered a fair dressing, and 
or guano double that amount was aeoessarv 
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liters. Plains, April 90. 

Present- -Messrs. R. Deer (chair), James and J. Deer, sen. and jun. Waet, 
Hornhardt, Vanning, A. R. 8. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and five visitor*. 

Membership. —Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussed, 
and a resolution approving of same was carried. 

Purchase AND PROTECTION of Farm iMrLBMENTS— The Hon. Secretary 
read a paper on this subject. In purchasing implements, he strongly advised 
the farmer to obtain the beet of its kind, as although it may cost more it will 
prove the cheapest in the long run. He admitted that with many machines so 
nearly alike it was difficult tor the farmer to determine which was best, but be 
would advise them, where possible, to see the same make machine at work *n 
the field before purchasing. In this connection, their public held trials were 
of great benefit, as different makers’ machines could be seen side by side, a id 
their merits compared and discussed. The care of farm implements was also 
an important matter, and he knew that implements would Last much longer if 
properly looked after. Then, again, small faults of the maker were often re* 
sponsible for serious damage. The breakage or wearing of an apparently insig¬ 
nificant bolt or connecting link may cause more important parts of the machine 
to get out oi order; hence the necessity for good work and material in all 
parts; He was sorry to admit that too often expensive mac nines, such as 
strippers, winnowers, etc., were left exposed to the weather without any pro¬ 
tection. It was especially important that all implements in which wood wis 
largely employed in the manufacture should be carefully looked after. A shed 
of some description should be constructed, and when the implements were 
finished with they should be put under cover. A stone and iron shed with hip 
roof was best; if a lsan-to, care must be taken to give the roof a good pitch. 
Half a ton of iron would roof a fairly large shed, and he considered that in 
two years the value of the water caught from the roof would m this distnc* 
pay for the iron, without taking into consideration the benefits resulting irom 
the protection of the implements. Jf stone and iron were bevond the farmer s 
means, a shed built of the best native timber and well thatched, will prove 
very serviceable, but with thatched sheds there was always the risk of losing 
implements and shed by fire. Paint was also a great factor in the protection 
of implement^ consisting partly of wood. New implements should be painted 
each year for the first few years, and afterwards every second year Tires and 
bolts should receive attention, and any repairs necessary carried out before the 
machine is put away for the season. 

_ ff AINFALI ** —Recorded tor April at Salt Creek, 1.10 in.: at ITtera Plain 
0.81 in. 


fttlnlaton, April 23. 

Present -Messrs. Correll (chair), H, and J. Mailin, Evans Vanston'' 
Twart*, R. G. and B. W. Nowbokl, Anderson, Ma>er, A. ana J. McKenzie 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Profit from Fowls.- Mr. H. Hartin read a paper on, “Will it Pay to 
Feed Fowls on Wheat at 5s. per Bushels” He reminded members of the dis 
cuasion on this point last year, when wheat was fetching os. per bushel, and 
mod: farmers appeared inclined to the oelief that it would not pay to use 
clean wheat tor fowls’ feed, tfe determined to test the matter tor himselt. 
and, by feeding the fowls at three different times on good wheat lie found th it 
a bag lasted about 100 fowls for two weeks. This meant 2(5 bags for the year, 
or £27 6s. for food. During the year ended December 31, 1903, hie fowls laid 
18,434 eggs, and the price received worked out at 9d. per dozen, or a total of 
£41 2*. Ild., besides which he sold 24 fowls tor Is. each, and killed others for 
eating. He had, therefore, a little over £14 clear for his trouble of feeding 
and looking after the fowls. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was 
unanimously resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, it will nav to teed 
fowls on wheat, even at 5s. per bushel, but to secure this result they must be 
properly looked after,' 

CoMPLAtNT.-r-Mr. Van stone had a number of sheep founder «d 
through feeding in a paddock where several bags of oats per acre bad been shaken 
out by rough weather. Three of the sheep succumbed to the complaint. 
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Finnlss, April 5. 

Present Me*sis S Collett (chin) 1 Collett H L ingu hi and \ h 
Heule> (Hon Sec) ind cm msiIoi 

Branch Shows The Hon knttm uul Mi 1 Collett it pot ted Ikimu r 
attended the Buieau Show at Mount Compiss and while pJe ised w th the 
show were lathe? disappointed at the inct that so much time was d<\otc t to 
spoits Mi Collett regietted tint tilt oppoitumtx was not tikin >1 the pi 
ence of so mam pioduoeistf luxe consult icrl subjects dealing with igiicultui 
Members leported on proceedings of Htiatlnlbxn Contemn 


Denial Bay, April 31. 

Present —Messis Smith (chan) St tiling Du mutt Lowe G J md M 
0 Gale (Hon Sec ) and one visit 01 

PiCKiiNG Whfxt ConsuUtablt discussion on this subject took pi ice M» 
Stalling idxiscd pickling on i good flooi dissolving 2 lt> duistoiu in two g\l 
Ions of watei foi each bag of gi tin Ihe Chau man would use the saint ejunu 
titv ot bluestone m tom gallons ot w itoi to the bag Mi Lowe did not iixoiu 
the use of bluestone His piaotue was to dip the w lie it m mdinnix witu 
taking cate to wtt it lhoroughl\ and then let it di\ well be lou sowing M / 

G J Gale achi^el sowing smuttx seed bv hand insteui of b\ machine as the 
1 ittei was likol> to broak the smut balls and ro-iniert the seed I la lion 
fetcietan xeiy larclv pickled his wheat but he took cue to sow onl\ tie in 
seed He waselispose l to igiec with Mi Lowe s method is he hi luxe cl tint 
it the wheat wetc wetted the spoios ot smut would gcimmiti md it the xxlic it 
weie not sown until it was thoroughly di\ the smut would die 

Nfew Warns Jhe Clnnrnao be luxe 1 a liumbei ot new wheats we ic be ng 
tried in the elistiict this \eai and he spccnf!> asked ueinbois to mnke a note 
ot tunc ot sowing condition if soil uiei ot he i d it i which would help them m 
ic pen ting on the wheats aftei haixest 


Morgan, April 30. 

Prfhent Messis Mindebank (chan) Buihn H dm Lindmi 1J mp + 
Hewitt R and II Molding (Hon Sec ) 

C4TTTL Comfi \iNT Some discusRion on losses fioin input ion m dix bib* i 
took place Iwo numbeis had noticed cattle in good condition ecpullx is 
liable as those on diT teed 


Mount Bryan East, April 30. 

Pkfsbnt Messis Dun stall (chan) Bixce, Thomas Dale fc Honan T aud 
£ S Milks (Hon Sec ) und several visitors 

Preparation of Land for Sefdino Mr Dunstan lead a short papei ou 
this subject Preparing the land for seeding commenced with fal¬ 
lowing this should be commenced before the gi iss bcgmft to 
diy or go to seed It should not be latei than the fust week in 
August m thus district and it a good covering ot grass can be ploughed undei 
it will be all the bcttei A strong and suitable plough and a good team of 
horses were necessaiy He would plough 4\ indies to (> inches deep according 
to the soil as he found deep ploughing retained the moisture bettei than shallow 
ploughing During the summer any weeds that appear should be destioyed by 
cultivating lightly The fallow should be worked m Mauli and Aptil, befoie 
commencing to sow Heeding should not be started too eaily the fiist week m 
May was quite soon enough fot this district 
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Lbnffwood, April 90. 

Present —Messrs. T. G. Oinn (chair), E. J. Oinn, Mundy, Smith, Narr i- 
way, Nieholle, Vogel, and Hughes (Hod. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Hots. —Mr. Nicholis referred to article in April issue of Journal of Agri¬ 
culture. and stated that his experience in England caused him to agree witi 
the writer in almost every particular, though Be thought the bot fly hurts th» 
horse as its behaviour was strong evidence ot this. 

Bitter Pit. —Mr. Oinn tabled samples ot Cleopatra apples picked on 
February 12, and some gathered that day. The former were only half the size 
of the latter, and inferior in flavour, though not shrivelled; they were alsi 
quite free from pit, whilst those picked on the morning of the meeting were 
badly pitted. 

Membership.— Members do not favour any alteration in membership rules. 
The first suggestion of Wilmington Branch was tried some years ago, and 
found unworkable; while the other two have been in practice tor years with 
every success. 

Long "wood Show. —The show of products held locally proved a great 
sucoess, the exhibits of fruit being particularly good, and although not so 
numerous, were stated by several visitors to have been equal to any exhibited 
at Adelaide. 

-.rt Jk° 88 Weight of Bonedust. —The Hon. Secretary stated that on March 

12 ne purchased a cwt. bag of bonedust for the purpose of testing the loss ot 
weight by the evaporation of moisture when stored in a hot Bhed. When pur 
chased the bag of bonedust weighed lilt On March lo it weighed 1081 tt> 
and on April 30 1071 lb., showing a loss of 4 tb m seven weeks. 


Eudunda, April 25. 

Present Messrs. Gosling (chair), Martin, J. and E. T. Pfitzner, Kluske, 
and von Bertouch. 

Membership. —Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussea, 
but members came to the conclusion that it would be better to retain the 
present iules. 

Education for Farmers’ Sons and Daughter*,— Mr. vv. H. Marshall for¬ 
warded a paper on this subject. He suggested the establishment by the De- 

? artment of Agricultuie in country districts ot schools or classes of short dura 
on, where lectures on subjects relating to the practical and scientific develop- 
ment of agriculture and allied industries could be given by competent men 
They should also endeavour to establish, in connection with the Branches, agri¬ 
cultural hbrar.es, suitable textbooks being selected and supplied by tile 1)«. 


Pet in a, April 30. 

Penn 3 i ehair K R - Penna - Cocks fiddaman, Lut* 
WaUschuttzsky, and Norton, and five visitors, 

-kii-H. 0 ?* ®® 0R ® TART --—Mr. Symons tendered his resignation, owing to in- 
vacant office^* 1 ^ meetin * a ’ atu * H. Fiddaman was elected to fill the 

nn * r ? m Wilmington Branoh were discussed, but 

no decision arrived at. It was, however, resolved to notify absent members 
that unless they attend meetings their names will be struck off the x^^ 


Mundoorm, April 29. 
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Rhine Villa, April 29. 

Present — Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), F. r. and H. \V. Payne, Mickau, 
W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). * 

Membership. —Wilmington suggestions for alterations in membership rul-'s 
were endorsed by members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. H. W. Payne read a paper on “Will Sheep Pay 
at Present Prices P” There was no doubt that sheep were at present fetching 
more than their true commercial value, and the question arose as to whether 
it would pay to buy sheep for re-stocking the pastoral areas. It a man has a 
large area of country, with abundance or teed and water, he thought it woul 1 
pay him better to purchase good breeding ewes, or even young wotlicis, now 
than to wait for a fall in prices, as with the present scarcity ot sheep he could 
see no reason for expecting any material tall in prices. The sheep puichaseU 
at high rates recently and sent north will not bo placed on the maikot al ic- 
duoed prices, and trom now on till after shearing there would be tower sheep 
sent from the stations. Should the season continue favourable in the pastoi. I 
areas, there must continue a strong demand lor bi coding owes and >oung sheep 
after shearing. If the present season is late and rather dry there nmv be a 
small reduction in price, and he would not advise squall holdeis to buy diy 
sheep after shearing to sell again later on. The puce towards the cml ot the 
yem would largely depend upon the season in the upper pastoral areas. V 
good season would cause hardening, a bad one a considerable lull in prices 
Most of the members thought slie^p too high in price to wairint 1 umois buy¬ 
ing m other than exceptional cirouinstances. The Chairman thought they 
were too far from the railway to touch the tat lamb trade, as the lambs would 
deteiiorate too much on the long journey by road. The Hon. Souetar\ thought 
the Dorset Horn rain preterable to the bhiopshire tor mousing with the 
Moi no, as they w’ould get as good a lamb and bettei wool. 


Elbow Hill, May 5 

Present- Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Wake, J. and 11 Ward, Pike, Wil’i, 
{Spence, Hay, and G. C. Duim (Hon. Sec.), and three visitois. 

Feeding Horses.— Discussion op this subject took place. Mt. Wills 
thought pollard and cocky chaff the cheapest iood for woiking horses, other 
members had horses work well on a mixture of wheat, pollard, and chaff The 
Chairman considered oats the best, and at present prices, tho cheapest corn 


Port Germeln, May 9. 

Present —Messrs. Stone (chair), Blesing, Holman. Smith, Hillam, anl 
Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules, suggested bv Wilmington 
Branch, were discussed at length, and, with the exception ot the provision that 
candidates might propose themselves for election, tfiqy were unanimous!) ap 
proved. It was decided to establish a question box in the township, so thau 
non-members can suhmit questions on agricultural subjects. 


Walkerle, April 30. 

Present— Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blizard, Perry, Rogers, Starr, AUen, 
Tuck, Burrows, Jones, and Groen (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Report.- -Ten meetings have been held during the year, with an 
average attendance of nine members. One paper was read, two pruning 
demonstrations held, and a very successful show of dried fruits and home indus¬ 
tries arranged. 
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Amytofii April 26. 

PRBiRNT—Messrs. Thomas (chair), Gray, Kelly, Wheadon* 1. and W. Gutn, 
Hughes, Mullett (Hol. Sec.),* and two visitors. 

Membership.— Alterations in membership rules suggested by Wilmington 
Branch were discussed and unanimously approved. 

Stray Notbb ok Wheat —Mr. John Ormiston forwarded paper on tS« 
subject. To grow wheat successfully in this and the adjoining districts out 
side Goyder's line of rainfall would tax the efforts of the best of farmers m 
some seasons. He had seen land on which great trouble was spent m getting 
it ready for the crop to produoe indifferent returns, while other crops put in 
with very little care or method had yielded surprisingly well. He had also 
seen this same country produce vast quantities oi wheat that could not be sur¬ 
passed tor quality in any wheatgrowing country. There was no doubt that too 
oftep sufficient attention was not given by the farmer to the preparation of 
the grain for market. Splendid samples were often rendered inferior through 
lack of care in cleaning, smut balls, chaff, and other objectionable matter be'ng 
left in the wheat, with the result that the buyer docks the seller. He had seen 
a considerable sprinkling of bunt balls in wheat that would otherwise have 
been a first-class sample, and which could, with a little trouble, have been blowi 
out in winnowing. ' Jde was well aware that the larmers had their hands pretty 
well full at harvest time, and probably did not give as much attention as thev 
should to one of the most important branches of the harvesting operations. 
They may perhaps have been disinclined to incur expense on the extra labour. 
Whatever the cause, he was convinced they lost in the end by not cleaning 
their wheat properly. In respect to the question of docking, he anew there wis 
a strong feeling amongst farmers. He thought, however, the man who was 
docked for wheat under standard hrd no more reason for complaint than the 
man with over-standard wheat who gets only market rates. Merchants buying 
pai eels themselves might be inclined to pay extra for heavier samples, but it 
would be futile to expect them to delegate that power to their agents, as, in 
his opinion, they had enough to do now to restrain the seal ot their agents. 
There were so many contingencies already to be taken into account in deter¬ 
mining the value of grain. There was the absence gr otherwise of chaff, smut, 
and oilier objectionable matter, the presence of shrivelled gram, which would 
give a preponderance of bran, wheat injured by rain before reaping or by being 
cut before mature with the binder, resulting in discolouration, and also in im¬ 
parting a heated and fermented aroma to the wheat. Then the “drop” of the 
grain into the testing measure would affect the weight per bushel according 
as it was done. While it was possible to get near enough to the correct weig'it 
tor all practical purposes, mathematical precision was impossible. Everything 
therefore, was not plain sailing for the buyer. There was quite an erroneouo 
opinion amongst many farmers as to the money made by wheat buyers, but 
the experience ot the South Australian * aimers’ Union rendered it unnece*-, 
sary to quote figures to show that fortunes were not easily made out of tlu ' 
business. With fair competition amongst merchants, and the farmer’s own 
intelligence to help him, ne thought there was nothing to fear in respect to 
unfaif treatment. 


Gladstone, may 7. 

Present— Messrs. Sargent (chair), Burton, Smith, Cook, Brayley, Goode 
Greig, McDonald, and Wornum (Hon. Sec.h 

Membership.— Members unanimously agreed with suggested alterations of 
rules. Discussion on method of determining who should retire first brought 
forth the suggestion that the five senior members should initiate the change. 

Formalin bor Pickling. —Mr. D. Smith read article from April issue ot 
The Journal of Agriculture;, and a good discussion on pickling wheat followed. 
In reply to question, Ifr. Goode thought instances of only one side of a head 
of wheat being bunted was due to the spores having attacked and grown in 
the filaments on one. side only. Most of the members strongly advocated pick- 
hng seed wheat, tkott the injury to the seed was referred to. It was de- 
eided to obtain formalin, five of the members undertaking to carry out 
experiments. 
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Wlttuvura, April 9. 

Prbssnt—M essrs. Pongilly (chair), Valentine, J. and W. Binney, Mail- 
ning, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

MammiNU.—Mr. Malpas forwarded a paper on the principles winch under 
lie manuring. It a healthy wheat plant be taken, roots and all complete, car - 
fully washed, so as to remove all traces of soil, then placed in a crucible, and 
subjected to a strong heat, it will shortly be reduced to ash. and this ash cov 
tains the following elements: —Oxygen, potassium, carbon, sodium, sulphur, 
oaleium, phosphorus, magnesium, silicon, iron, chlorinp, manganese, li they 
added hydrogen ana nitrogen to these as being among the gases which wer» 
driven off by the heat, they had all the element ary substances which belong to 
agricultural vegetation. It was not his purpose to present an 

exhaustive treatise on the growth ot plants; but he would 
confine himself to the consideration ot trie three elements which 
affect economic agriculture, and would endeavour to demonstrate 
the relation in which they stand to our agricultural lands, and 

to point out briefly how the seed which is placed in the soil germinates and 
grows, using these elements to build its structure and produce its seed again. 
These three elements, placed in thp order ot economic importance in which they 
stand to the South Austialian farmer, are phosphorus, nitrogen, and potassium. 
First take phosphorus, which is always estimated in agricultural analysis ns 
phosphoric acid(P a O a ) The points to consider in connection with it are its 
effects on the growth of cereals, and the quantities of it which average crops 
remove from the soil. It plays an important part in the development of the 
young plant. It has long been known that young plants w f hicb have been 
enabled to reach a supply of soluble phosphoric acid immediately after germina¬ 
tion have started on their career with much more vigour than those which have 
to search for ana in the end get but a scanty supply ot this most necessary 
plant food. This is because it enters largely into the formation of the nucleus 
of each cell; so that when a young plant, possessing but a small root system, can 
readily take up phosphoric arid, it stands to reason that the start will be 
vigorous. It also influences the yield of grain to a very large extent. Liberal 
dressings of phosphates will stimulate the crop to pi oduce larger and heavier 
gram, though the yield of straw may not be increased to any great extent. 
The following comparison of figures will serve to illustrate this. One thousand 
average oat plants were taken, and their period of growth divided into four. 
The plants and the ears were analysed separately, showing these results: — 

Grammes of I*, 0 B . 

1st. 2nd 3rd. 4th. 

Htraw.3.G2 4.95 2.22 1.70 

Ear ... ... 2.30 o.36 10.07 12.52 ■ 

It would be seen that, as the plant matures, the grain not 

only appropriates all the phosphoric acid which the roots take 
up, but robs the straw of a large portion ot that which 

was previously fixed in its tissues. Although the proportions in which 
the ash ingredients exist in crops vary so much with tne varying conditions 
under which crops are grown, that it is impossible, without carefully analysing 
each sample, to say how much a given crop has taken out of the soil per aero, 
yet numerous analyses have established averages which are sufficient to go 
upon when the question of how much manure should be applied per acio conn i 
up. The following are some of Professor E. von Wolff’s averages 
Comp.: 1,000 parts. 

Grain - Nitrogen. Potash. Phosph. Aria. 

Oats . . . . 17.6 4.8 O 

Wheat . 20.5 5.6 9.0 

Barley J6.0 2.8 5.6 , 

Peas 35.8 lo.l 8.4 

Straw— 

Oats 5.6 16.3 2.8 

Wheat . 5.6 11.0 2.0 

Barley . 6.4 10,7 3.8 

Peas . 10.4 9.9 3.5 

Taking a 20-bushel crop yield as a standard (1,200 lb. to 1 240 lb. of wheat per 
acre), it will remove about 11 lb. of phosphoric acid. This is not very «mcn 
but when the quantity supplied in a dressing of superphosphate is txrasiderea’ 
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the significance of the figures trill be more apparent. Nitrogen is the next 
element to consider. The action of this on the plant goes largely towards 
buildinc up rank vegetative tissues. Particularly does this apply to the 
growth of leaves. Where a crop has been plentifully supplied with nitrates it 
appears to be not only nourished, but stimulated. It produces a heavy orop 
oHeaf or flag* and the root system searches out as much of the available nutria 
tion in the soil as it can find use for. On this account nitrates have at times 
been called exhausting; but the tern can nardly be considered correct 
Analysis of such a crop will show that no higher percentage of ash has been 
taken out of the soil than would be the case of a crop not treated with nitrates. 
Only if two tons be grown on the land instead of one ton, it is to be expected 
that it has taken up a corresponding quantity of ash ingr^ients. This Btimu 
lating action is attributed more to nitrates than to organic manures; but t 
any time a soil rich in nitrogen, whether it be chemical or organic, if otlnr 
conditions are favourable, will carry a luxuriant crop, but the yield of grain 
a ill be very probably small. The table previously given shows that a 20-bus' .*1 
crop has taken about 24 ft>. of nitrogen per acre. Potash is the nutritive ele¬ 
ment which, so far, has caused the South Australian farmer the least anxiety. 
Its application to crops results in a healthy formation of stems and seeds; 
though it does not lodge m the seeds to such an extent as in the straw, 
as wfll be shown by the table. All leguminous plants take up a large amount 
of potash, so that where 1,000 ft), of wheat take only about 5 4b. from the soil, 
the same weight of peas will take from 12 to 13 lb. Plants grown with * 
plentiful supply oi nitrogen, but a scanty supply of potash, show little inch la- 
tion to ripen, but remain stunted and green. Then they came to the condition 
of these elements m the soil, then sources as plant food, and the methods 
employed in augmenting any or all of them, should the soil appear to be defi¬ 
cient. Jn the first place it is necessary to at rive at a correct idea of what « 
soil really w. Simply, it may he viewed as made up of three parts. First, a 
great bulk of inert substance which-will not contribute at all to tne nourishment 
of a plant. This is composed of sand, clay, stones, etc. It may have a physical 
effect, but it oontams no nutritive elements. Beoondly, the small quantity of avail¬ 
able plant food. Thirdly, n mass, which comes second in size, ol material which, 
under the influence of various chemical agents m the soil, is constantly break¬ 
ing down and yielding plant food. It may come into use quickly or slowly, 
according to existing conditions but were it all available to the depth of a 
foot it would present a soil which would grow enormous crops ror generations 
to come. But such is not the case, and long experience has shown that after 
the freshness of virgin soil has been taken away they must resort to artificial 
moans in ordei to secure at least a lair crop. There are eeveial methods of 
increasing the available plant food The first is by treating the soil m such 
a manner that the insoluble eWn°nts vpl| become soluble. Frequent working 
of the soil, by exposing it to the an and sunlight, will bring this about, and 
preserving a good tilth maintains the soil in a moister, cooler condition, thui 
enabling the various ferments t n act on insoluble matter, and to render it 
soluble Addition of amendments, such as lime, gypsum, oi salt, and, lastly, 
by adding soluble plant food Phosphoric acid exists in the soil m the form of 
phosphates of calcium, iron, and aluminium All three are insoluble. They 
are brought slowly into u*e bv the weak acids in the soil, and by the acids 
geneinted by the roots of plants. The phosphates of iron and aluminium are 
more insoluble than phosphate of lime, but commercial chemistry deals with 
lout phosphates of lime — 


Monoealoio, Ca H 4 (POJ, . 
BiealchvCa, H, (POJ, 
Tricalcic, Ca, (P0 4 ) 8 
Tetmcalcic, Ca, (POJ, Ca 0 


Soluble in water. 
Soluble in weak acids. 
Soluble in strong acids. 
Soluble m weak acids. 


Tricalcic phosphate is contained in bones and phospbatic rocks: but when thes* 
are treated with strong sulphuric acid it is converted into monocalcic phos¬ 
phate. Superphosphate is the result of this process, and is a mixture of mono- 
calcic, phosphate and gypsum (calcium sulphate). If kept for long, it begins 
to revert first to bicaloic, and finally to tricalcie.phosphate. Now, when super 
is applied to a soil, the first rain dissolves it, and it permeates the surface 
layers more thoroughly than that could be brought about bv any mechanical 
means. But the lime in the soil soon reverts it to the insoluble tricalcic phos¬ 
phate, However, this is so evenly distributed just around the seed that the 
roots umckly take advantage of it: but no amount of rain will remove it from 
tfea «oil whan one* it is fixed. Tetraoalcic ohoaphate is contained in basic 
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tlftg, but the solubility of this manure is too variable to apeak ot it with much 
oertainty. The knowledge of this fixation of phosphates in the soil reassures 
them as to the advisability of heavy dressings of manure. Except on wet ami 
acid soils, it is not carried down into the subsoil. It remains fixed in the top 
layers of the soil, and if the crop does not get it one year, it will get it the next. 
Now, when they apply 100 lb. of 36 per cent, super to the soil, they add 16.5 
per cent, of phosphoric acid to the soil, of which a 20-bushel crop will remove 
11 to 12-ft. m the grain alone, and the straw will remove another 4 to o lb 
So a dressing of 100 ft. leaves the soil no richer, if not a little poorer, than 
it was before. When manures of a lower value are added at the rate ol 1 ewt. 
or less per acre, and a fair crop is obtained, it is obvious that it is only a 
matter of time for the soil to become so impoverished that it will no longer 
answer to light dressings. It seems probable that the reason why fallow laud 
often responds to a light dressing of phosphate is beoause the manure round the 
seed at tne time of germination gives rise to healthy, vigorous voung plants, 
which develop a strong root system, and are consequently enabled to hold their 
own; but the fact remains that this cropping will in time reduce the fertility 
of the soil. The triealeic phosphate in bonedust is dependent on natural 
agencies to render it available as plant food. Although it is the cheapest form 
of phosphate on the market, this insolubility nlaces it at a disadvantage. It is 
possible to get nearly all the value of a dressing ot super in the nrst year, and 
the remainder in the two following; but a dressing of bonedust will show its 
effect for as long a period as ten years. It remains, then, to be considered 
whether it is not better to lay out an amount which will give a quick return, 
rather than a somewhat less amount, which will take three tim^s as long to 
come back. Nitrogen is found in the soil, either in the foim of nitrates, or 
ammonium salts, or in organic compounds iormed by decaying animal or vege¬ 
table matters. Although agricultural plants will absorb ammonium salts, and 
there appears to bo reason for supposing that ammonia is necessary for the 
building up of certain parts of a plant; yet, on the whole, nitrates seem io 
be the more important form of nitrogen., and the one which can be applied with 
greater safety to a crop. In fact, where conditions are favourable, ammonium 
salts are converted into nitrates by the ferments existing in the soil. Should 
a farmer wish to add nitrogen to the soil in a chemical form he must use either 
nitrates or ammonium salts. They had seen that 20 bushels of wheat per acre 
removed 25 tb. of nitrogen, while 1 cwfc. ot nitrate of soda contained 16.5 ft 
nitrogen, and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 28 ft. nitrogen. At first sight, .these 
figures make the question of nitrogen in their soils appear somewhat serious, 
and seem to present a prospect ot their expenses for manure being consider¬ 
ably raised in years to come. But there are other sides of the nitrogen ques¬ 
tion which introduce much less expensive methods, and, it might almost be 
said, methods which, while they renew the nitrogen in the soil, at the same 
time pay the farmer for using them. The third form of nitrogen mentioned 
was organic nitrogen, and this is a very important form. All decaying veg- 
table and animal matter in the soil goes to form that dark mould which 
known by the name of humus. This contains nitrogen, though not in a form 
available for plant food. But where the soil is in a moist condition. and more 
especially if it be loose, the ferments in the soil are, rapidly or slowly, accord- 
ing as the temperature is high or low, converting the nitrogen ot the hum os 
into nitrates. Nitrates and ammonium salts are readily soluble. Nitrates es¬ 
pecially are quickly leached out of the surface soil, and carried by rain water 
into the subsoil. Ammonium salts are retained to a certain extent by soils 
rich in humus. Not only does humus contain and retain nitrogen for the use 
of crops, but it has a physical effect upon the soil which mustyiot be overlooked, 
and may as well be mentioned here as put bv itself later on". Jt retains mois 
ture in the surfaoe layers of the soil, afid it improves the tilth of the land. 
This is likely to be a serious question in years to come if chemical manures * 
are used a* unmtermittently as they are now. Heavy cropping will remove the 
humus from *he soil, and its physical conditions will be altered very fUkich tot 
the worse. Dressings ef farmyard manure stand first as a means of restoring 
hum us to the soil; but next to that, and, so far as practicability on a large scat* 
goes, before that, comes the practice of green manuring. The plants used tor 
tieen manuring, as a rule, are those which produce an abundance of succulent 
vegetation in a short space of time. Their roots quickly search out nutritive 
element! from the soil, often going to a considerable depth. Wnen the crop is 
ploughed in, it is all deposited at the denth of five or six inches below the «<■- 
face. That means that enough nutrition is brought to the surtace of the Mil 
to support a fair orop. Nitrates and immonium salts, which might haw bee-i 
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enricheiTby^a large quantity of humus, winch not only contains nutritive ele 
meats, but has such an important physical effect on the soil. Such manures 
as blood manure, guano, and some bonedusts contain organic nitrogen, 'there 
is this advantage with them: they do not*leach out of the soil with the first 
rain, but come into use more or less slowly. leguminous plants, as is well 
known, possess the power to fix nitrogen from the atmosphere in the soil. Ox, 
rather, this is brought about by certain ferments which that class ot plants hat * 
hour on their roots. This makes the growing ot leguminous crops, where con 
ditions are favourable*, a practice of considerable importanoe. Not only do 
they yield a return themselves, hut they leave the land richer in nitrogen than 
it was before they were grown there. There remains but little to say on the 
subject of potassic manures. As a rule, potash is the last of the three sue 
stances under consideration to run out in the soil. It is taken up in smaller 
quantities by crops, and is generally present in the soil tar in excess of the<r 
needs. It exists in the foim of insoluble double silicates, which are rendered 
available by the action of carbon-dioxide in the rain water. Dressings of gyp¬ 
sum will increase the available potash in a soil. But to increase the actual 
amount, sulphate and muriate of potash and kainit must be resorted to. 
Having now considered, though briefly, the relation in which nutritive elemeits 
stand to both orops, and the soils in which crops grow^ it only remains to indi¬ 
cate as simply as possible by what methods a plant build*, up its structure and 
finally yields its perfect fruit. First comes germination. \vhen a seed w 
placed in contact with moisture it at once begins to absorb water, and to swell 
in consequence. The absorbed water quickens the germ of the seed, and at the 
same time begins to dissolve the nutritive elements stored up there tor the fir«t 
use of the young plant. The first organ to appear is the radicle, which pushes 
its way down into the soil; and the next is the plumule, which pushes up¬ 
wards, and develops the leaves of the plant. By the time the plant has usid 
up all the food in the seed it has established relations with the surrounding 
soil, and is quite ready to carry on an independent existence. i5ut its future, 
whether it is to be a success or a failure, depends largely on whether at thifc 
time it is able to make a vigorous start. The same principle applies to plants 
as to animals. Ntunt a young animal, and every one knows no amount ot 
subsequent care will ever quite retrieve the loss. Conversely, give a young 
animal a good start, and, later on, should misfortune come, it seems to have i 
reserve force which will carry it through a good deal, bo with a crop, a bad 
start is about the worst thing that can happen to it, while a good start means 
half the battle. They must now follow up the absorption oi the ash in¬ 
gredients. It will not be nectary to make an exhaustive study of the organs 
of a plant in order to understand the function of nutrition. It will be sufli 
event to examine what may be termed a simple cell to obtain all the illustratnn 
neceesary. A simple oell consists of walls of a membrane of cellulose, ana 
within the walls may be found free water, a jelly-like substance called proto¬ 
plasm, and in this a tiny spot called the nucleus. It was to the cell wall a id 
to the nucleus that he would direct attention. Here it will be necessary to 
explain a simple physical law*, in order that they may understand the relation 
which exists between this free water and the membranous walls of the cell, it 
an ox bladder be filled with water, it will in some respects resemble a vegetable 


on until both the outside brine and the contained water have reached the asm° 
degree of aaltness. More than this, if the contained water were a solution of 
sugar, the sugar would pass out, and the salt w f ould pass in, until the two 
solutions were perfectly mixed. This is called the law of osmose. AH salts 
which crystallise obey this law, and they are termed crystalloids. But there 
is a class of substances which, though they may dissolve readily in water, do 
not obey it, and they are termed colloids. For example, if the bladder oor 
contained a solution of a aaUoidal substance like gelatine the salt would readi'y 
force its way into the bfafHer, but the gelatine would not pass out. Now, they 
readily underatasa what happens when a plant buries its roots in tn’a 
®°d* soil as a sponge soaked with solution* of ash inuredi- 

, J^ho ends flfjjfre root hairs are cells. The salts in the soil at once diffuse 
through the tiqrffxnto the oelk. But these adjoin other cells, and the salt 
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pawes on, making room for more to follow, and so on, until it reaohes the utter- 
moat parts of the plant. But in building up its structure the plant fixes some 
of these salts, taking them out of solution, which means that the solution m 
the cell is weaker than that in the soil, and so a fresh movement sets in. But 
some of the ash ingredients are insoluble in the soil water, if the bladder, 
which is used for illustration, were filled with a weak mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and water, and placed on a layer of limestone in the bucket of water, it 
would soon be found that the bladder contained calcium chloride, which would 
show that some of the acid had passed through the membrane, and dissolved 
the lime, and the resulting salt had in turn passed back into the bladder, 'i his 
is exact!r what happens between the root cells and the insoluble ash ingredients 
in tho soil The roots develop weak acids, which digest insoluble matters as 
they eome across them. So these functions are carried on during the whole 
growing season of the plant, which season extends actually from the time c»i 
germination until perfect maturity has been arrived at; though practically it 
ib from germination until the blooming of the plant. Careful observation has 
led to the following conclusions:—“The weight of the live crop is greatest at 
or just before the time of blossoming. After that period the total weight 
diminishes. The organic tissue (dry matter) continually increases in quantity 
up to tho maturity of the plant. The loss after the time of blossoming tails 
entirely upon the water of vegetation. At the time of blossom the plant ha* 
its greatest absolute auantity of water of vegetation, while its least quantity 
of this ingredient is found when it is fully ripe.” The greatest quantity of 
ash ingredients is taken up during the period which lies between germination 
and full bloom. Although tho part of the crop which appears aoove ground 
will considerably increase in ash ingredients just before it becomes fully ripe, 
it draws these from reserve stores in the roots, and not at the expense of the 
soil. So that what may be termed the growing period is that during whicn 
the crop has a direct relation to the nutritive elements which are placed -it 
its disposal in the soil. This growing period is long or short, according to 
climatic conditions. So long as the soil contains sufficient moisture to hold the 
ash ingredients in solution, crops will grow on it; and the vigour of the crop 
will be in direct proportion to the warmth of the climate. Consequently I ho 
longer and more vigorous the growing period the greater the Quantity of 
manure which may be used ; and at the same thru the less need there is tor 
the use of immediately soluble manures. Because, under such conditions, 
namely, heat and moisture, a hundred and one agencies are brought into pisy 
to render insoluble manures soluble. If, on the other hand, the growing season 
is short, readily soluble manures must oo used. For one thing, presumably 
tho rainfall is not heavy enough to easily leach them into the subsoil, and t 
the same time it is necessary to force the young crop along, so that it may store 
up reserve materials against any unfavourable period which may befall during 
its growing season. 


Woodslde, May 2. 

Present —Messrs. Caldwell (chair) Hutchens, Drogemuller. Lauterbacn, 
James, Pfeiffer, Rplbusch, Fowler, Keddie, and Hughes (Hou. Sec.). 

MBMBERSHir.-r-Members endorsed alterations in membership rules sug¬ 
gested by Wilmington Branch. 

„ The Qualifications of a Farmer. —Mr. G. F. Lautorbach read a paper on 
this subject. ' Many people seemed inclined to look down upon the farmer, 
but, in his opinion, the farmer’s calling was one of the rnosf honourable, use¬ 
ful, and difficult. A man may become hifehlv efficient by the time ho reaches 
the ape of twenty-five in a number of callings usually considered of higher rank 
than the farmer; while it takes a whole lifetime to become a thoroughly prac 
tical and skilled cultivator of the soil. Just consider the many and varied 
phases of farm work. The farmer must be a good judge of land, and hare the 
ability to determine how to work the various classes of soil on his property 
With judicious tillage and discrimination in the use of fertilisers and the 
selection of crops, even poor land may be made to produce profitable returns. 
but, at the same time, injudicious treatment of the same land mav easily 
prove ruinous to the proprietors. He regretted that ploughing matches had 
gone out of fashion, as, in his opinion, good ploughing was not only satisfactory 
to look at, but was also a factor in successful cultivation. If the land is pro¬ 
perly turned it is better for working the harvesting machines: bad ploughing, 
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found that he via rivi ng the milkers a teed of -boiled wheat every day. J 
advised giving the ary cattle wheat, which was done, and we have had no bli¬ 
ther trouble. I could give many instances of *his kind. All the evideiee 
appears to point to the want in the soil of important soil constituents that ro 
necessary for the proper nutrition of animals feeding on it; in other words, 
soil exhaustion. Post-mortem appearances*—There is an absenoe of changes 
which would enable the cause of death to be readily stated, and any of the 
changes that do occur can be accounted for by the disturbance of the digestive 
functions. The stomachs are usually loaded, sometimes the omasum is im¬ 
pacted and dry, the intestines generally empty or containing fluid only; the 
bladder is generally empty and the gall bladder very full and the brain in<l 
spine are more or less congested. AH tne remedies and preventives are, after 
all, only palliative. Farmers should not forget that they have been taking the 
nutriment out of the soil for years without giving any return, and that the 
whole trouble lies in the poverty or exhaustion of the soil. 


Arden Vale. May 2. 

Prebb^t--M essrs. Warren (cliau), Pearce, Fnckex, Hchutttoffel, Miller, 
Francis, Klmgberg, W. and J. Williss, and Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Membership --Alterations suggested b\ Wilmington Biarnii m membet 
fchip rules were discussed and agreed to, with the exception that members d d 
not like the idol of candidates proposing theimsohes foi election. 

Homk Garpen.-- Mr. Pearce read a pa pci on nlea for the garden, and 
how to make the home attractive. He referred to the many railures m tho 
North during the past ten years with gardens, but stated that he had been 
successful in spite of all drawbacks m securing, during the oast two seasons, au 
abunda oe of fruits, mainly peaches, nectarines apricots, quinces, almondj, 
plums, and grapes, which he would recommend for cultivation m the North. 
Where possible, the garden should be laid out where surlace drainage waiters 
can be diverted on to the land As much water as possible flora the hillsides 
and roads should be secured, and the ground *nvon at least one tliornugh soak 
ing during the winter. He also found it all-important to keep out birds and ver¬ 
min. A vermin-proof fence would keep out the latter, but tne 
birds were more difticult to scarel'OTffe did not find it difficult to, 
frighten the sparrows and other * small birds; crows could be caught 
W traps; but the parrots were very troublesome to deal with. 
He had found shooting the only method of any value, and it was 
necessary to encourage the women to use a light, handv shotgun, as they wero 
about the house all the time, whereas the men folk were away so much. He 
had taught his wife to shoot, and now he found that on an aveiage it did not 
take more than five or ten minutes of her time each day to keep the parrots 
away. For ornamental trees he recommended sugar gums and pepper trees for 
this district. Members generally agreed with Mr Pearce, and thought more 
attention should be given to the conservation of water for irrigating small 
areas in the northern districts. The idea of teaching the women folk to shoot, 
as a means of preventing losses of fruit, was also supported, 


Stockport, April 25. 

* 

Present—M essrs. Godfree (chair), Stribling, Thomas Perry, Howard, 
Watts, Hogan* andsMurray (Hon. See.). 

PioxLrxo Sun W&eat. Discussion on quantity of bluestoae to use took 
place. Most members Use 8 ocs. to the bag of wheat. One used X lb. of bloe- 
aton# dissolved in four gallons of water for three bags of wheat. Two member* 
are trying formalin this year. 
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Mount Plfeasant, April 13. 

Present —Messrs. Phillis (chair). Thomson, Miller, Drogemuller, Maxwell*, 
Tapeoott, and Giles. 

Membership. —Suggested alterations in membership rules were discussed 
at length, and it was unanimously resolved that this Branch is unable to 
recommend the adoption of the rule iuat one-third of the members should 
retire annually, to afford an opportunity to get new blood into the Branch. 
The experience of this Branch duting fifteen years is that most of the young 
members who have joined at different times soon drop out, and difficulty is 
experienced in keeping up the roll. 


Stansbury, May 7. 

Present—M essrs. Sheriff /'chair) Anderson, Faulkner, Jones, Pitt, and 
Cornish (Hon. Sec.) and ono visitor. 

Membership. —It was unanimously resolved that this Branch support 
alterations in membership rules as suggested bv Wilmington Branch. 

Pruning.— -Arrangements wero made tor pruning demonstration by Mr. 
Geo. Quinn, and show of cultivating and other garden implements, on July 6. 


Port Elliot, May 21. 

Present Messrs McI/nkI (ehaii), Pannel, NomwoiUiv, Giien, and Har¬ 
greaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Veoft4tion Diseases Bit l This was discussed at some length, and a 
number of the clauses failed to ntcct with the approval of members. 


Cawler River, April 29. 

Present - Messrs. Parker (chair), .Beak, Winckel, Baldwin, Kroig, F. and 
B> Roediger, Dawkins, Day, and Bray (Hon. &»(*.), and three visitois. 

Ghading Seed Wheat -Mr. H. Roediger reported on trial of grading 
machines held at Roseworthv College. The Mayer trader did very satistactoiy 
work, and turned out i» magnificent sample of seed wheat. 

Seeding.- Mr. RoodigCr initiated a discussion on seeding operations. He 
took it for granted that the fallow was clean aim i" good condition. He would 
sow ♦only sound, plump grain, and adhere to well-tested \ariotios of wheat; 
rust-resistant sort* should constitute the bulk of the crop. Early, rust- 
escaping varieties should be used to a limited extint. New Kinds should be 
tested on a small scale before being largly grown. In pickling seed, bluestone 
and formalin wore most useful The hot water treatment was not largelv 
adopted owing to the bother, W'hile patent pickles were, as a rule, avoided. 
Four ounces of bluestone in ii gallons of watei was sufficient for one bag of 
wheat. Formalin was used at ihe rate of 1 lb. to 40 gallons and had one great 
advantage over bluestone. in that it did not affect the germination of the 
seed. So far mineral super has, on thetwhole, in proportion to the cost, given 
best Tesults of any manure tried. It was advisable to harrow after the drill*, 
as the land is left more even, and facilitates harvesting operations. A good 
discussion followed. All members agreed that good plump seed gives the best 
results, and, with one exception, that pickling with bluestone was a proven* 
tive of amut. Various methods of applying manure to the land are practised. 
Some drill the manure in early and broadcast the seed later on. While good 
results are usually obtained, it is found that with early rains there is a vigor¬ 
ous growth of weeds by seeding time. The general practice, however, is to 
now seed and manure together. Mr. F. Roediger stated that where the land 
was infested with poppies he found it a good plan not to harrow at once after 
seeding, but to wait until June, and then to harrow across the drilling. Laroe 
numbers of poppies would be destroyed, while on heavy land the wheat would 
benefit materially by the‘harrowing. 
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PMMUft—Hack <<d»ir), Hatherly, Pascoe, fliakin, F*uL Dowd, 
Htxl^ Keruetaln, Francis, Jenkins, McLeod, Pearce, Hunt and Boerke 
(Hon Sec), 

Membership — • Members approved of suggested alterations m membership 
rules, with the exception that they thought it not advisable to allow candidates 
to nominate themselves This should be done in each case by a member of the 
Branch 

Pasfalum Dilatatum —Mr, Pascoe, referring to editorial footnote to paper 
on this subject pointed out that he did not suggest the cultivation of this 
nlant indiscriminately in the North, but that fanners should try it on a small 
scale on low-lying land or along watercourses, where the ground was of con¬ 
siderable depth, and could be flooded “Sucoess” was a relative expression 
They could not expect to get the growth they would secure m the wet dis¬ 
tricts, but the same applied to wheat What constitutes a successful crop in 
the dry areas would be regarded as a partial failure m the South-East The 
paspalum was highly spoken of m New South Wales as a drought-resisting 
rodder and, as its nutritive properties were very high, it was worth trying 
It has been grown successfully from seed in South Australia, both on ploughed 
land and on pasture, without any preparation Two merauers intend trying it 
this yeai m this district 


Naracoorte, May 14. 

Present Messrs Forster (chair) Cotton Attiwill, Caldwell, McLay, 
Duffteld, Coe, and Schmckel (Hon Sec ) 

South-Eastern Conference - Delegates reported on proceedings of Co i- 
teience at Bordertown, and a vote of thanks was accorded to Tatiara Branch 
tor its hospitality 

Blow Fit —The Hon Secretary refeired to injury caused to sheep this 
year bv the blow fly, the season having apparently been very favourable to the 
fly Sheep dip, keroeme, and turpentine had all been uaea successfully as 
preventive, but the Chairman considered that the best remedy was personal 
attention at this season of the year, especially to breeding ewes 


Luclndale, April 30. 


Present— Messrs Feuerheerdt (chair), Mclnnes, Tavender, Lunbert, Car¬ 
michael, Williams, Matheson, and Beatton (Hon Sec ) ana two visitors 

Brands Act and Sheet Stealing —Paper by Mr T Redman, of Kingston 
Branch, was discussed and the members approved of suggestion that the Brands 
Act should be amended to provide for the proper waybillmg of travelling 
stock 

Wests rn Australia — Mi S Tavender read an interesting account 
of a visit to Western Atutralia His family having out¬ 
grown his present holding, he visited the neighbouring State 
with a view to taking up some ot the land suitable for mixed 
farming, gracing, and gardening which the Western Australian Lands 
Department so widely advertised Going from Perth, through the farming 
districts of TTork Beverley, Wagin, etc to K&tanmng, m three stages, he had 
an opportunity of examining the soil etc , and was much disappointed with it 
as a whole For miles the railway Une is unfenoed, and stock of all kinds are 
generally conspicuous by their absenoe Apparently as yet only the gullies and 
land along the creeks are much sought after tor farming though most of the land 
is heavily timbered—an indication of good soil At Wagin many South Aus¬ 
tralian farmers have settled, and the soil there is a little better than near th# 
railway Une In many places further back there were sandy slopes similar te 
some of the slopes from local sandhills to the swamps, but without the fern, 
and if he wanted for wheatgrowing he would prefer the Wagm land to 
any other he saw in Western Australia, At Katannlng the soil is sandy and 
somewhat similar There were some large vineyards and orchards here, hut, 
pendhly owing to fc»twenty-fire yean in the Angaston district, he A not 
particularly impressed with them Coming back'Trom Ketanning to Narrp- 
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irio the soil is sandy and an ironstone gravel mixture, varying from almost 
pure gn*vel on the hilltops to gravelly loam in the gullies, and all growing 
mu6h timber. From Narrogin he drove along the proposal rail route to 
Collie* and through the 800,000 acres now being adveitised. In this locality, ' 
on the way to Williams, the soil is not so gravelly and has been settled tor 
many years. It is still mostly heavily timbered. In the advertised country, 
tor five or six' miles, the soil is rather gravelly, and covered with a fine, silver 
giass, as dry as stubble. Then he passed into sand plain country, which, it 
it were not for the poison bush, would feed a few sheep to the acre, leaving 
here he inspected some selected land on the Arthur lliver somewhat abmo t o 
average quality. Although settled tor nearly twenty years, produce has to bo 
carted forty to fifty miles to the railway. Sheep wore seen in some stubble 
paddocks; but, in order to prevent the sheep getting on to the poiBon bush, the 
paddocks are enclosed with pig-netting with barb-wire above. From here 
commences the jarrah country, consisting very largely of ironstone and wind 
mixture, rocky in places, with gullies of good black, sandy loam, all heavily tim¬ 
bered. The part known as the Collie Flats is mostly low-lving, wet in winter, 
and covered generally with a kind of ti-tree. Tlio soil is heavier and free from 
gravel, with good sandy loam, suitable for onions and potatoes, in parts. The 
area, however, is very limited, and the best has already been selected. 'Jhe 
remaining nine miles to Collie is all jarrah forest, and, in his opinion, likely 
to remain unselected, except in small patches, rrom Collie, acioss, the range 
to Brunswick Junction, is jarrah forest and very steep hills, with soil ot a 
little better quality. This is described in the official pamphlets as similar to 
much of the Gippsfand country, bnt he failed to find any land to compare \\\ ' 
Gippsland. From here he went along the Bunburv une to Perth, and, 
although patchy, the land was the best average country he inspected. Some of 
the land is very wet in winter, and is being drained. It is heavier in places, 
and similar to the land around Dry Creek. There were some fairly good gai- 
dens, and some good orange groves and vineyards in this locality. At Harve.x 
oranges promise very well indeed. At Armadale the vines wore good, but, to 
his mind, the fruit was not so rich or sugary as that grown in South Au->- 
tralia. In other parts there were good gullies lor vegetables gardens, etc., 
but, with the block of 800,000 acres open to .selection, which he particularly 
went to see, he was much disappointed. He read Mr. Grasbv's very sanguine 
reports in the Western Australian papers, but the impressions he formed wen* 
very different: from the point of view of mixed farming the country was vei> 
poor. What he was particularly struck with was the startling predominance 
of the ironstone gravel and sand country. His impressions were not the result 
of a journey by means of the railway through the country, but of careful in¬ 
spection as a would-be Bettler, and his travels extended over 500 miles, with¬ 
out counting wayside trips, and part of the time he was camping out. While 
admitting that they could probably grow more wheat and hav than they 
needed he did not think West Australia would be a serious competitor tor many 
yean in the export of fruit. In the dairying industry did not see much 
prospect of supplying even local demands for a long time, nor was he impressed 
with the results likely to be obtained from the keeping of sheep on the land 
inspected. 1 


Crystal Brook, April 30 

Pbbbeot—M essrs. Pavy (chair), Miell, G. and G. M. Davidson, W. and A 
Hamlyn, Townsend, Venning, Dabinett, Morrish, Hutchison, and Symons 
(Hon. Sec.). t 

Membership. —While the general attendance throughout the year has 
been satisfactory, two or three members were very lax, and it was decided that" 
they be informed that their names would be struck off the roll unless they 
attended more regularly. t 

* Co-owmATiojr.—- Mr. R. Pavy read a paper on this subject. He could not 

understand the reluctance of farmers to co-operate, as the benefits to be 
derived from the sale of produoe on their own acoount and the purchase of 
manures, implements, etc., through an Association, were so great, There was 
nogueston that the difference between the cost of farm implements in America 
pries at which they were soldbv the local firms was far too much, and 
if the farmers would buy through the Farmers’ Union they would soon he able 
to effect a considerable reduction in cost. They eonld also sell their products 
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io better advantage All the merchant* and their many agents were making 
a living out of the farmers, and he could not see why they could not make the 
Fames#* Union the medium for the disposal or all their produce Take tile 
live stock market as an instance of the unnecessary expense tor agents, etc. in 
the Adelaide market they had a number or agents, each selling stock for a 
short fixed time m rotation, whereas by co-operation one man could do all the 
selling Thk would mean a considerable saving to the producer The paper 
Was well discussed and met with general approval 


ColtoDf May 14. 

Present Messis P P Kennv (chair) vVhitehard Barnes, Kleeman* 
Andrew, Hull, and Packer (Hon Sec ) 

Fertility or Eggs - -Members were unable to sav how long, after the 
rooster m removed from the pens the fowls would continue to lay fertile eggs 
[It is not advisable to aet eggs laid after the fourth day, though a percentage 
may piove fertil several days later —Ed ] 

Cows Chewing Bonks - A member wished to know cause of cows eating 
bones and other rubbish and whether theie was any preventive [Head paper 
by Stock Inspector Needham, m report ot Mundoora Branch m thia issue of 
Journal of Agriculture — Ed ] Mr Barnes tabled a sample ot ensilage and 
stated that he had been feeding sixteen cows on ensilage for over three months 
with satisfactory results, not only as regards milk yield but also their freedom 
from trouble caused by impaction 

Poultry Competition -Membors cnticised results of reoent egg-laying 
competition at Masrill, and did not consider the results at ail satisfactory 
They would like to know if there was anv special reason ror cne great differences 
between the Hawkesbury and Magill results * 


Caltowle, April 26. 


Present- Messrs Hewett (chair), Potato, 
Royal McDonald, Jettner, Moore, J G and h 
file 1 lsitoi s 


McCallum, Neate Potter. 
Lehmann (Hon Sec) and 


Membership Members did not approve of suggestion of Wilmington 
Branch that one-third of the members should retire annually but favoured 
election of members bv ballot 

SYinkwort Kiuing Sheep —Discussion took place on alleged injurious 
effect* of stmkwort and it was generally agreed that it was very dangerous 
to ewes about to lamb though dry sheep a inch were usea to it aid not seem 
to suffei 


Virginia, April 25. 

Present —Messis Hatchci (chair) Nash White, Taylor, Huxtable, Pavy, 
Strempel, Thompson Odgers Bheedy Baker Johns ana Ryan (Hon Sec ) 

Membership— Suggestions submitted bv Wilmington Branch for altera¬ 
tion m membership ruleB were unanimously approved 

Lucerne—M r Pavy initiated a discussion on this subject He would 
in clean land sow seed with bayle^early in the season, so that tne lucerne got 
a good root Jgwore the dTv Weather set in Where sorrel was plentiful tie 
would wQwMjtad weU during Hie winter, and sow seed about August, is 
then become established before the sorrel grew again the 

, Most of the members thought that once the lucerne was 
estkaKr it would choke out the sorreh 


Clsng W«$at—D iscussion on Hus subject took place 
are using formalin this vear 


Most of the 
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Angraston, April 30. 

PbESBNT—M essrs. Snell (chair), bmith, Player, Bundle. Vaughan, Sibley, 
Had ford, Salter, Friend, Thorne. Trimmer, and Mat Hums (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Thit> meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Jas. Bundle, Manager of Tarrawatta Station, and a very interesting and 
instructive tour ot the station was made under iho supervision of Mr. Bundle. 
The imported hackney stallion Sir George was much admired; other btoca 
also came in for considerable attention. The up-to-daio woo In beds, tJump- 
dip, wool-presses, natent sheep gate, colt-brenking yards, etc., were caiciuliy 
inspected, and Mr. Bundle explained the working ol the various contrivances. 
Mr. Bundled flock of Silver Wyandotte iowls were greatly admired, and their 
value for egg production and table poultry strongly commended by the ownei. 
After the inspection the visitors were entertained by Mr. am* Mrs. Bundle, 
who were accorded a hearty vote ol thanks lor their kindness. 

Membership.— The suggestion of Wilmington Branch, that the member¬ 
ship rules should be altered to provide for the retirement ol one-third oi the 
members annually, met with approval. 

Poultry Farming. —Mi. J. Bundle read a papor on this subject. He 
was a strong advocate tor pure-bred iowls, ami after many yeais’ experience 
preferred the Silver Wyandotte as an all-round utility towl. He iound the Buff 
or Brown Leghorn, crossed with the Butt Oipington, hardy, active birds, and 
good layers. Success in poultry farming depended as much on “the 
man behind the fowls” as on the particular strain of fowls 
kept. The poultry - keeper must possess an aptitudo tor ms 

or her work; and healthy surroundings, strict attention to details, 
method in feeding, and a willingness to sacrifice a lot ot spare time on the 
fowls was required. Entire freedom from veimin, scrupulous cleanliness and 
well-Wentilated houses, free from draught, were essential. He considered 
ruberoia one of the best materials for poultry houses. In starting business, tne 
poultry-keeper should procure the very best stock within his means. He 
advised giving warm food in the morning, green food mid-day, and grain at 
night; shell grit and clean water daily were necessities. No rooster should 
be allowed with the ordinary laying liens. He considered July to Soptember 
the best months for raising chicks. Eggs are fertile within a week of the 
rooster being penned up with the breeding stock. For soaly legs a good cure 
was to wash well with warm, soapy water, and then rub in a mixture of lard, 
sulphur, apd a few drops of carbolic acid. Douglas’ mixture was a good tonic 
used judiciously, especially for birds that wore moulting. Meat and scraps 
were valuable aids to egg production. 


Morptiett Vale, May 17. 

Present —Messrs* Perry fchair) Hutchison, Depledge, McLeod, and Ander¬ 
son (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rust. —Mr. Depledge showed sample of crop resulting from un¬ 
pickled seed sown on dry land on March 30 ot last year. The crop was very 
Badly attacked by black rust, and he intended this year trying experiments 
with formalin and other pickles. Some discussion on pickling seed wheat 
ensued. 


Penola, May 13. 

Present—M essrs. Darwent (chair), Worthington. Kileby, Peake, Stpney, 
MgBain, Miller> McKay, Ricketts, Alexander, and Allnutt (Hon. Bee.). 

Feeding Dairy Cattle. —Mr. McBain’e paper on this subject, published 
in March issue, was re-read, and discussed at length. The majority of the mem¬ 
bers agreed with the treatment suggested in the paper. Members were ot 
opinion that uniees the cows were properly looked after, and the rugs removed on 
all fine days, the practice of rugging would prove injurious. The general idea 
wae that shelter sheds, which could be erected at small cost, would be better 
than rugs, and, being permanent, would be cheaper in the long run. 
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Onetrcc Mill. April 28. 


. Piusi*K»—J, Bowman (diwr), 0. *nd FjB<wai«a, BUJ», Cowan, 
Flower, Hogarth, Ifoutd, W. and A. E. Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and Ctacaa (Hon. 

Membership- _Suggested alteration* in membership rules were discussed, 

but no definite resolution w4s carried. While the members thought the adop¬ 
tion of the proposed rules would probably be benefioial in some eases, it would 
also prove inimical in others. There was nothing to prevent the adoption of 
these rules by those Branches whose members are of opinion that the result 
would be beneficial. 


Nbw Beehive. —Mr. F. Bowman described what he termed his “Simplicity 
Beehive for Langstroth Frames.” The hive was made of f-inch American 
shelving, was 26 in. x 20* in., and 10 in. in height. It holds 18 frames aoross 
the box. The lid is made in two parts, the front portion being 12 in.x 201 in., 
and the back 16 in. x 201 in. tie found this hive possessed several advan¬ 
tages over the two-storey hive in general use. It was more convenient tor 
handling during the honey season, as the brood is in ail oases in the frames 
near the door, and which are covered by the smaller portion of the lid. As 
the honey is stored behind the brood frames, it can be got at by removing 
the back part of the lid. and without disturbing the brood. This was a great 
advantage. as it* avoids the necessity for coming into contact with most of the 
angry bees. • If the brood combs need to be handled or raoi ed. they can be 
got at by removing the front cover. This is a convenience when brood comes 
are wanted to build up a weak colony. With a two-storey hive it would be 
neoessary to remove all the frames and the top storey to secure a frame of 
brood comb from the bottom part of the hive. Then, again, the frames, being 
side by side, were not stuck together by wax—a frequent cause of trouble m 
the two-storey hive, resulting in bees being killed by putting m new frames. 
At any time they could, by removing the lid attend to any frame or portion 
of the hive—an important matter when dealing with the bee moth. Then, 
again, if the bees require to be ted at any time, three or four frames can be 
removed from the, back, leaving room to place the food, and without causing 
bees to -start robbing each other. He found the bees made better progress m 
these hive's than in the two-storey hive, filling each frame before starting on 
the next. In the old hives, he had noticed the bees hanging down in the 
bottom box, until forced out for want of room, before starting in the top box. 
With the frames side by side they would have been three or four combs to the 
good. Bees can be wintered in his hive with the best results. If the swarm 
is a little weak, it can be cushioned up to half the box by use of a chaff-cushion 
board. He had been using this kina of hive for fourteen years side bv side 
with others, and was satisfied of ite all-round superiority. Mr. Bowman ex¬ 
plained the manufacture of his hive by means of diagrams. In reply to ques¬ 
tions he said the redgum gave the best-flavoured honey in that locality; 

w h ere stringybark predominates, the honey was darker and not so 
well flavoured. 


Sad die worth. May 20. 

Present— Messrs. Frost (chair), Bee, Benger, J. H. and T. Eckermann, 
Scales, Hannaford, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Si ee of Wheat Bags —Attention was drawn to a report that the present 
sine of wheat bag was too large for lumpers and others to handle without risk 
of strain. Members consider that the present size of bag is satisfactory, and 
that a shorter hag or a long narrow hag would both be inconvenient to handle, 
fill, load, or stack. Wheat bags were easier to carry and handle than manure 
bags containing i cwt. less. 

Weight per Bushel of Wm*atA rep ort of the action of the Ejspunda 
Branch was read, and matter discussed. The fixing of the standard so late in 
tag season was condemned# and the difference in weight when same sample 
of wheat was weighed on different small weighing machines was referred to. 

^ ra ¥ the wheat is poured into the measure, and the shape 

of thh striking bar, whether round or square, as well as the manner of striking 

the w |mat, alt must affect the weight. When these alight differences ara 
multiplied many times m getting the weight per bushel, differences must occur 
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Ybto fojlowiii* motion wm coined :~“This Branch approver oi a fixed standard 
of 60 & for a bushel of wheat.'' The Hon. Secretary’s amendment, that thr 
gtandard be 64 13b. per bushel and the fanner to give 1 tb. of wheat extra tor 
0 WJ 7 11b. under the standard of 64 lb., found no seconder. The latter part ot * 
the amendment, suggested first by Mr. Bee, was, however, approve'!. 

Bags as Wheat. —The loss on wheat bags was referred to. but it the remai k 
of Mr. Pascoe, of Kapunda Branch, that he got 'Id. per busnel more if he sold 
tb*? if he had the bags returned, applies generally, there is little loss. In any 
case the grower pays any loss there may be in providing a vessel to market a is 

produce in. 


Brlnkworth, May 6. 

Present —Messrs. Everett (chair), Brinkworth, McAllen, Hill, Ottens, 
Morrison, MoEwin, Wilke, and Stott (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules proposed by Wilmington 
Branch were approved. 

Dairying. —Mr. A. L. McEwin read a paper on dairying. The little 
experience he had had in keeping cows in this district was that it cost more 
than their produce would realise. Compared with sheep, the latter would ooine 
out on top, both as regards returns and tho labour involved. The labour in¬ 
volved in dairying was never ending, and often had to bo carried out under 
unpleasant conditions. He considered that on their (arms they could keep 
150 ewes on the feed required for 30 cows, and certainly, on the prices realised 
of late years for lambs, the sheep would return a much greater profit. H* 
admitted that, looked at in the light of which would be of most benefit to thi 
State, the cows would oome first, as it would require a much greater expendi¬ 
ture of money and labour to secure the returns; in fact, his experience was 
that it cost fully twenty shillings to produce £1 worth of produce. He had 
come to the conclusion that on these plains dairying waa not profitable as an 
industry, though every farmer can with advantage keep sufficient cows ♦o 
supply his own needs. No properly conducted farm should ever require to nend 
regularly at any season of the year to market for butter, as in the flush <>£ the 
year sufficient butter to carry them through the dry weather should be salted 
and stored away. This had always been the practice on his farm, and he con¬ 
sidered good salt butter much preferable to inferior fresh butter. He believed 
tlie heat affected the milk supply even more than severe cold weathei, as the 
oo\\8 did not eat to any extent during the day, simply lying in the shade and 
drinking freely of water. Even during^the few w r eeks of warm woatlier early 
m April his cpws, though in good condition, rell off 50 per c«nt. m their milk. 


Quorn, April 31. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Toll, Smith, Noll, McColl, Cook, 
Herde, Brewster, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules suggested by Wilmington 
Branch were approved, as members thought, though difficulty was experienceil 
by some of the Branches in keeping their roll full, provision should be mane 
for more populous localities. 

Disc Cultivator. —Mr. Toll gave an account of the work of this ,tuple- 
meat, it was the best implement he had ever used for the work it was in¬ 
tended for. Even on hard ground it did first-class work, destroying weeds and 
covering the seed nicely. It was not intended to take the place of the 
plough; but for after cultivation or working the fallow it could not be 
beaten. Messrs. Noll and McColl both spoke well of tne implement for pre- 
paring the land for seeding. Members were invited by Mr. Toll to inspect the 
implement while at work. 
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mc^mftn l t Creels April 2&« 


Present —Messrs. Freebaira (chair), 
Wright. Bobdrts, Knauerhase, MeSkimtmng, 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 


■“"j.Jrtais 


Membership. —Proposals of Wilmington Branch for alterations in mem¬ 
bership rules met with approval. 

Working Horses with Backbands.—- in reply to question as to whether 
horees worked with backhands were less liable to sore shoulders than homes 
worked without, members considered it preferable to use backhands. 


Keeping Sheep in the North —Mr. F. H. Lehmann read a paper on 
‘Will it Pay to keep Sheep on 1,000 acres or under P” He thought it would 
pay a farmer with 1,000 acres of land to keep a lew sheep to convert into 
cash feed that would otherwise be wasted. Presuming that the fanner was 
working on the usual system of two paddocks under crop and one in fallow, 
he would probably have three 240-acre blocks, with the balance of the area 
occupied by building, yards, and small paddocks. If the paddock fences are 
of three wires, with posts not more than 15 ft. apart, and in good condition, 
it will cost £14 12s. to make it sheep-proof, viz., 2} miles No. 10 wire, £6 12s.; 
and labour, £8 12s. The first paddock sheep-proofed should carry permanent 
water or be contiguous to it, so that it can be with it. It should be fenced 
between haytime and harvest, and be ready for the stock by January, or 
earlier. About 125 6-tooth or full-mouth wethers off shears could be pur¬ 
chased, and the paddock should, if the feed is any good carry them on till 
the beginning of July, bv which time it would be fallowed up. The sheep on the 
average should be purchased at about 11s., and by July would fetch 16s. f 
properly managed. Allowing for losses of two sheep, commission, travelling 
oosts, etc., this should leave a profit of £27. On a holding of less than 640 
acres he would fence off a 20-acre paddock on which to run 26 to 30 sheep tor 
rations during harvesting operations and through the summer. If the paddook 
had not been overstocked by horses and cattle during early spring, and is left 
unstocked for a month or two, it should carry the above sheep—diminishing 
in numbers each week- -for about three months. Ewes can generally be 
cheaply bought off shears in November, and are then generally m fair condi¬ 
tion for killing. Even last November such ewes could have been purchased 
for 11s. a head, and would, considering prices ruling of late, have provided 
cheap meat for the farmer’s household. 


Kapunda. may 7. 


Present- -Messrs. Shannon (chair> Flavel, Teagle, Banyer, Kerin, Weck- 
ert, Pasooe, O’Sullivan, Dompyer, and S. A. and G. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 


Membership. —Some discussion on the status of honorary members took 
place, and it was pointed out by the Ohaiiman that it had been resolved thac 
m filling vacancies in the full membershiD honorary members should have first 
claim. Some members thought the adoption of Wilmington Branch sug¬ 
gestions would improve matters. Mr. Oomeyer urged the ^election of prac¬ 
tical men who were likely to take some part in the meetings. The Branch 
would be a greater success, and its influence for good extended, if every 
member made it his duty to take a share in tne work. 


* Standard Sample and Docking,— This Question was again discussed, and 
strong feeling was expressed at the action of merchants in respect to the /lock¬ 
ing of wheat under standard, while paying no more tor heavier weighing 
wimples. The different weights given bv different buyers for the same 
sample were quoted to show the unreliable character of Hie tests on which 
W heat was docked. Mr. Teagle moved that a petition to Parliament be pre- 
pjmft for signature by farmers throughout the State, praying that the neoe*» 
sary legislation he passed for the imperial bushel to be the recognised send 
only, standard for wheat. This was earned unanimously. Some discussion 
also took place on the bag question. 
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Lyndoch, May 26. 

pB 9 M}Nt^«Hes 8 m Kennedy (cKan) Ross, Mitchell, Burge, Warren, E , 
A., and W Spmgbett, and one visitor 

Bugging Oranges —Mr Warren read extract from American leport deal¬ 
ing with the value of Citrus trifoliate as stock toi ltius trees for damp and 
frosty districts 

Beekekpixq —Mi J Mitchell read a naper on ohis subject 
Hon Secretary —Mr E Springbett was appointed Hon Secretary, m 
place of Mx* J Mitchell, who resigned that ofhoe 


Wilmington, May 25. 

Present— Messrs Robertson (chair), bchuppan, Bauer, Maslin, and Payne 
(Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

Congress — Delegates were appointed to Annual Congress m September 
next, and it was resolved that the Chairman bring forward the question of 
alteration in membership, on lines suggested in cnculn- issued by this Branch 

“Round Bone” and ‘ Flat Bone --Question as to why a flat-boned horse 
was considered better than a round-boned animal was distussea Mr Maslm 
said his reason for bringing this forwaid was that on one occasion he showed 
a 1 round-boned’ stallion which was generally admitted to be supenor in all 
other respects to his rivals though the prize-was gnen to a flat-boned” horse 
Mr Bischof thought the “flat-boned” horse the stionger m the leg, as the 
marrow cavity was smaller but Mr F H Lehmann tabled three leg bones 
of different types, showing that the marrow cavity was larger in the “flat¬ 
boned” animal These exhibits created considerable 1 terest, and were veiy 
carefully examined by members A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr 
Lehmann for his trouble, and it Was decided to endeaiour to secure the leg 
bones of a blood horse 

Straying Bulls— In answer to question or how to prevent a bull tiom 
getting through fences, most members thought that when an animal has <nce 
become a “fencer” there was no practical remedy, aoi unless he was a valu¬ 
able beast it would be better to castrate him Careful education when young 
was advocated as a means of prevention If the young animal was prevented 
from taking the fences it had a lasting mfluenoe [In The Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture of November, 1900, and April 1901, we illustrated plans for preventing 
bulls attempting the fences Both had been recommended as effective on 
confirmed fence-breakers — Ed ] 

Breaking in Horses —In reply to question, the Chairman considered it 
imperative that young horses should be mouthed” before being broken m, 
but the cruel methods formerly adopted were quite unnecessary All preeent 
agreed 


Meadows, May 30. 

Present —Messrs Ellis (chair), Onggs Pearson, Brooks, W J and C 
Stone (Hon Sec ) ' 

Homestead Meeting —This meeting was held at Mi W J Stone’s home¬ 
stead at Bull’s Creek, members inspecting the buildings arid surroundings 
Its the orchard Messrs Gnggs and Pearson showed how they would dprune 
vjnous kinds of fruit trees 

Membership —Alterations in membership rules suggested by Wilmington 
Branch met with approval 

Rape —Mr Pearson reported failure with rape Seed was sown in Janu¬ 
ary, February, and at end of March, on land that carried a heavy crop of hay 
the previous season. Before the rape Was sown the land was ploughed Up and 
well worked. Mr. Gnggs also reported failure with rape. 
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Morctiard, ny St. 



AltonI Day ayd Taaapxahtutg —4 he member* are cl opinion that It would 
be to to interest or the State if the Government instituted a eompulsory 
Arbor Day, on to wme line* as at present in rogue m Switzerland end m 
other places Mr. Kirkland read a papex on planting of trees and shrubs 
about to homestead He thought every farmer should undertake tide work 
not only to improve to appearance ot his home, but also to provide shelter 
against both heat and oola tor his stock If he were to plant a fair number of 
trees each year and look after them he would secure a fair amount of suooees 
In planting on limestone soil, the crust of limestone should be broken through 
A lot of failures were due to neglect ot this point The young trees should be 
protected by netting from stock and vermin, and, where frosts are hkely, by 
a piece of bagging In this district he would advise planting to sugar gum, 
pepper tree, sheaoak. olive, tamarisk, tagosaste, and the “blue berry.’ 1 It 
was better to raise the plants on the farm than to obtain them from a dis¬ 
tance Seeds should he sown in boxes of light soil m December or January 
and kept moist By the time the danger or frost was over the young plants 
would be largp enough to set out Mr Kirkland distributed seeds of different 
trees amongst members 

Show —It was decided to arrange for show of products of the district on 
August 24 
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CIDER-MAKING. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

(Continued from page . r >(>8). 

The Apple Juice. 

The moment the apple juice comes from the press its specific gravity 
should be taken and recorded; it is then possihlo to say with a fair degree ot 
accuracy what amount of solids the juice conlains and what amount of alcohol 
the cider made from it mny contain. Thus if the hydrometer shows that the 
jmoe contains 15 per cent, solids, we knoW tint two or three parts of this 
will not be fermentable, so that about 12 per cent, remains to be fermenti'd. 
This will yield half its weight of alcohol. If the cider is not to bo ferment<*d 
to dryness, then the amount of alcohol can be estimated as follows: Huppose 
4 per cent, of sugar is to be left in the juice, this will leave only 8 per cent, 
of sugar to be fermented into alcohol, which halved will give roughly the per¬ 
centage of alcohol that will be formed. 

The chemical composition of the juice has already been spoken of \\' 
now have to consider why it is this juice ferments. Growing on the skins of 
the npples there are many ot those minute vegetables known as yoastf*, and 
during the gathering of the anples and their subsequent treatment these and 
other organisms have found their Way into the juice, and they start in the 
juice that rematkable change known as fermentation. What that change is 
will be more folly described later on. Suffice it to say here that during this 
fermentation the sugar in the juice is converted into alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. 

From repeated observations of the fermenting juice it would appear that 
many different kinds of yeast are present and are all hard at work converting 
the sugar into alcohol. Saccharnmyct* cerevitiae and ellipsoideus seem to 
predominate. but S. apiculatua and *Sf. pastorianvn are also thero, with Torn* 
las and moulds and bacteria, a heterogenous host of workers As the sugar 
gradually disappears and tht? alcohol»increases, a struggle for existence com¬ 
mences among these organisms. Certain organisms succumb, suppressed J>y 
more vigorous species, and also due it may be to the presence of alcohol, to 
the want of food, or, as seems highly probable, to the presence of those un- 
fermentable constituents of the fruit, which, while noc injuriour to the 
yeasts naturally present on that fruit, may be injurious to other organisms. 

This primary fermentation has, therefore, been exercising a selective in¬ 
fluence on the yeasts and bacteria, until in the well-fermented jmoe but few 
varieties remain. The work they have to do, however, is important; no longer 
are they required to make alcohol, but by a secondary fermentation to con¬ 
vert the materials left at their dmmm\ into those aromatic and flavouring 
constituents which shall flifajjy ensure the liquid being oonyerted into cider 
The primary fermentation, or the conversion of the sugar into alcohol, first 
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soon as the juioe oomes from the press The filter is placed m a tub which 
vmtfrm the juice. Then by means of the union attached to the pipe of the 
pump the juice is forcibly drawn by suction thiough the asbestos cfoth from 
tbs outside to the inside, passing through into the cask clear and bright 
l&^periiaoats proved that the juice as it came from the press could not be 
passed through this filter with sufficient rapidity tor practical purposes 


Fig. !• 



Fig iu 



Fig 8 Maigiien’s Asbestos Cloth Filtei 


Expeiiments were subsequently made with the Invicta filter (Jhig D) 
Filtration was possible, but far too slow and if the filtration weie well done 
the ftlteied juice would not feiment Many othtr experiments were made 
to purify the juioe as it came from the piess but without sue cose It was 
then determined to ti> and utilise uatuie’s own toices ior this puipose, and 
expenments were statted with the keeping sjstem 

Keevmg is probably known to all those who take an mteiest in cider- 
making It was Originally done in a large open ^efesei called a keovc This 
keeve may be of vaijmg size and shape The best shape is that of an 
inverted cone, with a large bottom and a small top The top should be open 
and should have a cover Too#el> fitting over it If a specially made keeve is 
not at hand a “pipe” with the head taken out will do im keevmg and the 
head of the cask will do fan 1> well as a tovei Such were the k<o^es used at 
Butfaigh, The principle of keevmg may be desenbed as follows 

Tbe yeasts which cause the fermentation of the apple juice grow on the 
akin of the apole When the juice is placed m the keeve the yeasts begin 
to act upon the sugar, changing it into alcohol and cai borne acid gas Thi4 
gas, being formed m the immediate vicinity of the pieces of apple akin, etc t 
present in the juice, becomes attached to them and gradually accum,ulafc«s t* 
tfSach an extent as to float the solid pp Hides and xlowlj tariy them up to the 
surface of the liquid In the course of from 12 to 24 houis, m longer, accord¬ 
ing to tbe temperature of the juioe, and of the atmospheie of ine keevmg- 
loom, a scum forms upon the suifaoe, consisting of these pa i tides of skin and 

K je This scum, er, as it w technically called* “head ” japidh increases 
ckness, and gradually becomes dry and cracks • soon after which it lodes 
its power of floating upon the surface, and if not promptly removed would 
sink again into the Juice The object of keeving is to get nd of this bead 
before it sinks This 19 don* in the open keeve# by skimming, Ana in the 
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closed keeves by racking, The skimming, which may be performed with a 
skimmer similar to that used for skimming cream off milk, should be done as 
rapidly as possible, and the cover immediately replaced upon the keeve. lu 
the open keeve* a second head soon forms after the removal of the first, and 
this in due course is skimmed off, as also, if necessary, a third head. Ihe 
Juice is now tolerably clear, for not only have the heads been removed, but a 
large quantity of the matter which was in suspension will have sunk to the 
bottom of the keeve. The partly clarified juioe may then be racked 
syphoned into casks. Great care must be taken not to disturb the sediment. 
Thus, by keeving, the first or tempestuous fermentation is used in order to 
partly clarity the apple juioe. 

It should be the object of eveiy cider-maker to keep his apple juioe and 
cider free from contact with the atmosphere. This cannot he done completely 
when keeving, but it may be done partly. Thus, the keeve should not be 
filled more than five-sixths full, so as to leave a good space between the sur¬ 
face of the apple juice and the top of the keeve. The keeve should be loosely 
oovered over with a wooden cover to prevent draughts of air getting at it. 
Then the spaoe above the fermenting apple juice soon becomes filled with the 
carbonic acid gas which is being given off from the fermenting juioe. This 
gas, being heavier than the atmosphere, lies upon the top of the juice (pro¬ 
vided no draughts are allowed to play upon it and blow it away,*) and acts as 
a preservative. 

With care in carrying out this process the lesults are well worth the 
trouble entailed. The juice is not only consideiably clarified -and to get the 

i 'uioe clear must be the constant effort of the cider-maker—but the subsequent 
ermentation is slower, more regular, and therefore capable of being better 
controlled. When the juioe was at a temperature of 40 deg. Fahr. no head 
would form in the keeve, fermentation being at a standstill. Observations \a 
to the effect of temperature have been made regularly, and it is evident that 
unless the juioe is at a temperature of about 50 52 deg. Fahr., or can be kept 
in a room artificially heated, so that it win gi actually rise to this tempera¬ 
ture. andl a head rise, it is not advisable to keeve the juice, for no. beneficial 
results would follow. 

The desirability of keeving is so great, and the necessity of keeping the 
keeves at a moderate and uniform temperature is so evident, that, where 
possible, a small keeving-room should be provided, containmg a slow combus¬ 
tion “Tortoise” stove by which to regulate the temperature in case of frost; 
but the great difficulty is to cool the iuice when the weather is too hot. Such 
a room would be above the storing cellar. 

The object of keeving being to clear the juice, it is evident that the best 
guide as to whether, and when, keeving has proceeded far enough is the con¬ 
dition or clearness of the juice. Now it is not possible to see this except after 
removing each “head,” while the proper moment might arrive before the 
“head” was removed. A wooden tap should, therefore, be placed in the 
centre of each keeve. This enables a tumblerful of the juice to be removed 
at regular intervals without disturbing the head or necessitating its being 
first skimmed off, and from the condition of this sample it is easy to deter¬ 
mine when the juioe may be racked into the barrels 

In drawing off from the keeve it is most necessary to avoid disturbing 
the sediment. This may be accomplished bv inserting into the end of the 
indiarubber hose which dips into the keeve one arm of a piece of metal tub¬ 
ing bent in the shape of a U. The juioe is then suckea downwards into the 
other arm, whereas, if the tube is merely dipped into the keeve, say, within 
six inches of the bottom, and the juice suckea upwards, the current of liquid 
sweeping over the surfaoe of the deposited pomace will gradually disturb it 
and cause it to be drawn up into the tube, thereby partly destroying the 
result which ought to be gained by keeving. 

The juioe is drawn from the keeves either by means of the semi-rotary 
pump, or, better still, by mere syphon action (if the keeves are in an upper 
ro^xn) into the barrels in the cider cellar. 

Febhbxtatiok ik Keeveb. 

Usually a thick brown head is formed upon the juioe in a keeve. Through¬ 
out the whole of the season 1897, the juice, except in two instances, refused to 
throqr up this brown head, and produced instead a thick white and frothy head, 
somewhat similar to that seen upon a brewer’s vat. In the two instances 
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where brown heeds were formed I was unable to determine why they were 
produced. When this brown head was obtained the juice was drawn off into 
barrels, the lees were left in the keeve, and new juice was pumped upon these 
lees; thiB, however, produced a white, frothy head, .similar to that in the 
remaining keeves. Again, in 1898, the fermentation of the juice in the 
beeves produced abundant white frothy heads instead of the brown heads of 
former years, and since then brown heads have been the exception rather than 
the rule. In nearly every work on cider we read, and those who are best 
acquainted with the art say, that “fermentation is not good if the froth is 
white and full of gas” (P. Hubert). Therefore, continuous and numerous 
experiments were made to discover the cause of this phenomenon. 

Why is a white, frothy head considered undesirable? The universal opinion 
is that cider showing this peculiarity will not keep. To test this question of 
keeping some experiments were made. Two juices from cheeses pressed 
about the same day and from keeves standing side by side, one having a 
brown head, and the other a white, frothy head, were placed in barrels side 
by side and kept under the same conditions. In due course they were care¬ 
fully examined, and the cider from the juice having the white, frothy head 
was not considered to be in any degree interior to that made irom the juice 
with the brown head. In fact, I may go so tar as to say that by some it 
was considered better. This experiment has Ijeen fullv confirmed* in subse¬ 
quent years, and my investigations do not support the assumption that a 
white, frothy head is injurious. The cause of this frothy fermentation is still 
uncertain. 


Some negative results as showing what does not produce the frothy lieao 
may first be mentioned. It is not due to the temperature oi the juice in 
the keeve. Experiments were made at high and low temperatures without 
the least effect. The fermentation, however, both in the keeve and subse¬ 
quently in the barrel, was much slower when the juice was keeved at a low 
temperature. The difficulty is to explain why the pomace does not rise. It 
is said that the reason why the pomace rises to form the brown head is that 
the yeast cells being attached to the skins of the apples when they start fer¬ 
mentation produce sufficient gas to cause these particles of apple skin to rise. 
We may therefore assume that when the head is white ami the apple skin 
does not rise the yeast cells have become detached or washed from the skin 
and are free in the juice, so that the gas ascends alone. If this view were 
correct, climatic conditions would materially affect the results. For* if some 
of the yeast cells are capable of being washed from the skins of the apples one 
would expect that they would be so washed away in a wet season; while in a 
season like 1897, when white heads were the rule owing to the very small rain¬ 
fall in October, they would remain on the apples until washed off in the juice 
from the press. In some respects this assumption is borne out by the results 
of observations. Thus, if the yeast cells were spread throughout the liquid, 
one would expect fermentation to be more rapid than it they were attached 
to the skins of the apples- Undoubtedly, fermentation in the keeves is more 
rapid than usual when there is a white head. 


Another possible cause might be the presence in the juice of a top fer¬ 
mentation yeast. Microscopical examination of the white, frothy Heads 
showed them to contain not only an abundance of yeast cells, but also numerous 
bacteria. It pccurred to me that perhaps a combination of the bacteria of 
lactic or acetic acid fermentation with the yeast fermentation caused the 
white head. Some experiments were consequently made in the laboratory at 
Butleigh, and apple juice was inoculated with yeast and one or other of those 
bacteria, but the result was disappointing, as no frothy fermentation was 
obtained. Whether and how far it may be due to the influence of season is 
yet uncertain. Meantime, everything points in the direction of its being due 
either to this cause or to the presence on the apples of oeitain varieties of 
yeasts. After analysing the separate varieties or apples in 1897 the juice 
from each, variety was allowed to ferment. Of the forty-seven varieties only 
two produoed brown heads. This, I think, does away with the supposition that 
the white head can be due to any peculiarity in the composition of the juice 
of the apples, and forces us to the conclusion that it must be due to the yeasts 
on the apples. 


Pasteur wrote:—“ La levure n } est mdre que quand le raisin est mur.'* 
Ine yeast is only ripe when the grape is ripe. It occurred to me that the 
same might be true of the yeasts which are found upon the apple, and if so 
we should certainly expect the yeasts to have been fully ripe in tb£ season of 
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1698, m also in that of 1897. Being thus ripe they would naturally have a 
more powerful aetion than in a season when they were not ripe, and this might 
account for the rapid fermentation of the juioe. Whether it would also 
account for the production of a white head yet remains to be proved. So far 




as it comes from the press, containing less pomace than in former years, 
though this may partly acoount for it. Undoubtedly the greater care exer¬ 
cised each year has been productive of a cleaner juice, it only from the dim¬ 
inished number ot rotten apples used, and each year has seen white heads 
more prevalent than in the early years of these investigations. 

Though we have not discovered the cause ot these white heads we can say 
with some certainty what are the results, viz., a rapid fermentation, and a 
tendency for the cider to become acid. Henoe, one can well understand wily 
this white frothy fermentation has obtained a bad repute. It is, as a rule, a 
sign ot rapid fermentation in the juice, not only while in the keeve, but 
subsequently when in the barrel. Therefore, it is imperative to watch the 
fermenting juioe, to rack it sooner and more frequently than juioe which tei- 
ments slowly, and to keep the air away from it with scrupulous care. But 
these are just the rules which the careless cider-maker will not observe. He 
uses no hydrometer to tell him how the fermentation is proceeding, and so 
he leaves the juioe to proceed as it will until the time which he thinks proper 
tor racking arrives—a time which frequently does not depend upon the con¬ 
dition ot the juice at all. 

In 1898 the fermentation was so rapid that it was difficult to deal with 
the juice. Fortunately, the constant use of the hydrometer, by which the 
rate of fermentation in every barrel was watched, here proved ot great ser¬ 
vice, for it enabled the maker to judge which barrel first needed racking, and 
how often to rack m ordei to obtain the juice at the right giavity for nitra¬ 
tion. But cider-makers arc no more able to do two things at once than are 
other people; hence, if it is found necessary to commence lacking some of the 
juice, the process of grinding and pressing must be postponed until this lack¬ 
ing has taken place. 

Probably m ordinary practice the white-headed feimentation is most in- 
juiioms because cider-makers will neither use the hydiometer nor stop making 
in ordei* to attend to the juice which has been fermenting, and is fit for rack¬ 
ing. It has been found bv experiment that when white heads are formed and 
rapid tei mentation is the mle it is necessary to kepp the temperature of the 
keevo room low. If once the juice throws up a white, fiothy head there is no 
object in keeping it m the keeve, tor, keep it there as you may, it will not 
subsequently throw up a browm head. As soon, therefore, as the juice begins 
to clear, and the main portion of the pomace has subsided, it is best to rack 
it off into bands, taking caie, ot course, not to disturb the sediment. Watch 
tlie subsequent fei mentation, and do not let the air get at the juice. Rack 
at the earliest oppoituniti, and, if necessary, repeat the racking, and finally 
filter. Then if the juice be kept in airtight bairels. there should bo litHe 
fear of the cider becoming too acid or too dry. 

Treatment of Jiice from Keeve. 

The juice after keeving may be treated m one of several ways. The follow¬ 
ing three methods have been tried during these experiments- — 

1 It may be partly or imperfectly filtered, placed in barrels, and then 

allowed to ferment. 

2 It may be very thoroughly filtered, and must then inoculated with 

special yeasts. 

8. It may be pumped direct from the keeve into a barrel and allowed to 
continue fermentation. 

(1) The filtration of the juice as it comes from the keeve may be done 
either by Maignen’s filter or by the Invicta filter. 

It the juioe is first keeved and skimmed it is found to pass through Maig- 
nenV filter with a fair amount ot rapidity. As there can be no doubt that 
tie purer the juioe before it is put into the fermenting barrel the better the 
resulting cider, it is evident that this filter supplies a want, being both cheap 
and efficacious, though slow. It is not suitable for the filtration of the fer¬ 
mented juioe, because w f hen this is filtered it is specially necessary to keep 
it, so far as possible, from exposure to the air. It is undesirable to allow the 
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apple juice as it cornea from fht* keeve to come in contact with the air, and tt 
is still less desirable after subsequent fermentation. The juice as it comes 
from the keeve is saturated with carbonic acid gas, and throughout the Whole 
process of cider-making it must be the constant effort oi the maker to retain 
this gas in the cider. Even when simply racking from the keeve int-o the 
barrel this point must not be lost sight oh and the end of the racking pipe 
must go to the bottom of the receiving barrel so that the juice flows in with 
as little disturbance as possible. 

The only filter with which I am acquainted that enables the juice to be 
filtered without giving up its carbonic acid gas is the “Invicta. ’ It has bce« 
used throughout for the experiments made at Bntleigh, and whenever refers 
enee is made in this report to filtiation it will be understood to refer to filtra¬ 
tion through the “Imicta” filtei, unless otherwise stated. The 



Fig. 9.—-The Invicta Filter. 


filter consists ot a stiong metal dium, into which the liquid is 
pumped with the rotary pump. On either side ot the drum there 
is a series of perforated metal discs and wire-gauze sieves, and 
between these is placed a thick layer oi “fibrous paper pulp,” which acts as 
the filtering medium, and retains on its surface or in its pores all the solid 
constituents ot the juice. The cider or juice is visible as it enters the filter, 
and again as it leaves it, so that the degree of purification can be watched; 
and should the filter, from any cause, fail to act properly, this is immediately 
noticeable. Experiments soon proved that this filter performed its w T ork m 
a most admirable manner. Applo juice as it came from the press was put 
through it and taken direct to tne barrel, which, when full, was loosely bunged. 
The apple juice came from the filter as clear as sherry, and so thoroughly was 
the juice filtered that no fermentation took place in this barrel for four 
w r eeks. But if the filtration was perfect it was not easy. Pressure on the 
pump rose to 10 to the square inch, and the filter began to a#t more and 
more slowly as the work proceeded, so that after filtering fiO gallons it was 
necessary to clean out the filter before starting again. 

A partial filtration of the juice as it oomes from the keeve is not so diffi¬ 
cult as the filtration of the juice from press if there has been a proper clear¬ 
ing in keeve. This clearing does not always take place, and sometimes one 
keeve will clear better than others. When, therefore, only a portion of tne 
juice is required to be filtered at this stage, it is well to select only such as 
has naturally cleared well in keeve. It has been found impracticable to filter 
all the juice at this stage. 
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(9) The aeoopd method of treating the juice, namely, by thorough filtration 
and subsequent inoculation with pure yeasts, will be treated when considering 
the action of pure yeasts. 

(3) Finding that filtration of the iuioe from keeve was impracticable on a 
large scale, the third system was finally adopted at Butleigh, namely, to rack 
or pump the iuice direct from the keeve into the fermenting barrel. The 
composition of the juice when racked from the keeve into the barrels vanes 
greatly ; the percentage of aloohol ranges from .30 to 1.00 per oent., but the 
main portion of the sugar is still present in the juioe unaltered. As in the 
keeve eo in the subsequent stages of fermentation the conversion of this sugar 
into aloohol is attended with tne production of a large volume of carbonic acid 
gas. 

One of the first questions which arises in the treatment of the fermenting 
juice is: Should this gas be allowed to escape or should the casks be bunged 
down tight as soon as nllodi' Looking at thi& question from a purely scientifi • 
standpoint it seemed to me preposterous to bung down the casks as soon as 
they were filled. Apparently one of two results must take place: either the 
fermentation must be stopped, owing perhaps to the pressure exerted by the 
carbonic acid gas producer in the barrelj or, if fermentation proceeded,' then 
the amount of gas formed would be sufficient to burst the barrel or cause it to 
leak. 

A barrel was bunged down as an experiment, and as it did not burst I 
naturally concluded that the pressure had been sufficient to stop fermentation. 
After a while a sample was drawn and analysed, and the following results 
obtained: — 

Composition of Juice in a Band Bunged Down. 


i 

' 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Aloohol. 

Sugar. | 

i 

Total 

Solids. 

; 

Juioe when racked into barrel 

1052 

•70 


; 

1 10-80 

1 

12 82 

After two months ... 

1*010 | 

*85 

4*55 

1 1 87 

3-80 


Thus it is seen that fermentation had proceeded just as if the barrel had 
been open. In tact, when compared with tho barrel next filled, from which 
the gas was allowed to escape, it was found that fermentation prooeeded more 
slowly in the barrel not bunged down. 


Composition of Juice in a Barrel Hot Bunged Down. 


- 

Sp. Gr. 

Acid. 

Alcohol. 

Sugar. 

Total 

Solids. 

1 

i .. 

Juice when racked into barrel 1 

, 

1 052 1 

i , 

*44 

i 

11*23 

J 12 92 

After two months .. . 1 

1018 

•73 

3 80 

3-78 

5 30 


From these figures it is evident that fermentation had prooeeded in the 
tightly bunged down juioe just as if the barrel had been merely closed with 
an air-excluding bung, and the gas allowed to escape. But how had the gas 
escaped, for it oertainly had been formed, and was not present in the juioe ? 
To determine this point two barrels were fitted up with pressure gauges, filled 
with juice, and bunged down. The pressure rose rapidly, and in about from 
two to three days amounted to 2 lb. on the square inch. Beyond this the 
pressure did not rise. Bo far as one could judge, it seemed to fluctuate very 
4 slightly from day to day. The only explanation of these facts is that when 
the pressure reaches 2 lb. to the square inch the staves of the barrel where 
not in oontaet with the liquid must permit of some gas escaping. The 
pressure immediately falls again very slightly, then rises until onoe more it 
is sufficient to open the staves and allow the gas to obtain an exit. This would 

_i. t_At- _ _!.! _t_ J. A _A_A*__I*_I 1 il. ___ k _ . •_1 


in two barrels of juice, made on the same day, one of which contained an air- 
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excluding bung only: the other was bunged down tight, and a pressure gauge 
indicated a pressure in the barrel of 2 tb. to the square inch. 

Composition of Two Barrels ok Cider, one Bunged Down with Pressurr 
Gafge in, the other with Air-excluding Bung. 

1 .—Bunged with Air-excluding Bung. 


Date. 

i 

Sp. Gr. 

Alcohol 

j Acid. 

6th Decembei 

I 

l 

I 

1 

1 0206 

3 60 

| -08 

17th January 

1 

1 *0080 

4 00 

•73 

2.—Bunged Tight; 

Vrcssuie Gauge indicating Two rounds 

to Square Inch. 

Date. 


bp Gr. 

Alcohol. 

Acid. 

6th Decembet 


1 0210 

3 60 

•64 

l?th Jauuary 


1 0076 

4 96 

1 

*77 


It is somewhat icmarkable that in the above experiment, as also in the 
one previously referred to, fermentation piocoeded more rapidly in the juice 
under piessure. We may therefore conclude that when the keeved juioe is 
placed in the barrels it is desirable that tbo gas produced by tormentation 
should be allowed to escape, while at the same timo air should be excluded. 

The most simple method of attaining this end is to close the barrel wnu 
a bung into which one end ot a piece of composition tubing, about one foot m 
length, is carefully fixed. The hung is tastemd securely into the barrel, Ihe 
tube then bent round so that the end comes about two inches above the top 
ot the bfcrrel, and under this end is placed a tumbler of water into which the 
end of the tube dips. This arrangement was found satisfactory, and has tue 
advantage of being cheap and easily fitted up. A better plan is to use 
tinned-iron pipes, which can be .screwed securely into the wooden shives, or 
bungs, and a piece of indiarubber tubing placed on the other end ot the 
tube allows the tumbler ot water to be easily put in position or removed. By 
tins means all the escaping gas bubbles through the water, while no air can 

E arn access to the barrel. Moi cover, by watching the rate at- which the gas 
ubbles through the watei a good idea may be obf ained as to the rate at which 
fermentation is proceeding. In my experiments a bung ot special foim 
(Fig. 10) was frequently used, which was made for me in Mr. Neville Gren¬ 
ville’s workshop. As it is of special value in experiments it may be described, 
it consisted of a round, hollow, wooden bung about four-fifths of an inch long, 
with central opening of about one inch in diameter; outside the bung there 
was a cup, about twco inches deep. It was all turned out of one piece or wood. 
This cup was filled with water, and a common glass tumbler inserted over the 
bung in the cup of water. The following cut shows n section ot the bung: - 



Fig. 10.—Section of Special Bung used in Experiments. 
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, . The chiet v»lue of thi» buna is that it enables one to draw o* samples as' 

required, by passing a glass tube or syphon down the centre, and without die** 
turning the bung. Hence, there is little risk of admitting air to the cider, and 
:the tumbler iar rapidly replaced after the sample is taken. 

Fermentation in Babbels, 

The juice aicer it is placed in the barrels continues to undergo fermenta¬ 
tion, the sugar being gradually converted into alcohol and a sediment fortn- 
ing in the barrel which is known as the “lees.” The common practice of the 
’ country hitherto has been to allow fermentation to proceed tor so long as it 
is rapid, which is determined in a rough-and-ready way by placing oneV ear 
to the cask or bunghole, when the rate of development ot gas can be 
roughly estimated. When the fermentation slackens the barrel is bunged 
down and left. One ot two things happens: either the fermentation con¬ 
tinues until the whole ot the sugar has fermented, or the fermentation ceases 
from no visible cause, but probably owing to oold weather setting in. Id either 
case it is absolutely uncontrolled and left to change. This is not a scientific 
method of making cider, hence it has been abandoned. Before deciding what 
method should tafce its place two questions had to be settled by experiment: 
Should the lees be left in the cider when bunged down for storage? An ex¬ 
periment made in 1894 seemed to indicate that by bunging down on the lees 
more harm than good would arise, and further experiments made in subse- 

?|Uent years confirmed this result. Hence it is necessary to remove the lees 
rom the cider before bunging down. When and how should they be removed? 

(To be continued.) 


CODL1N MOTH NOTES. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the Vnited States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and prepared by its special field agent (Mr. C. B. Simpson), there are 
many interesting notes of recent investigation into the life history and habits 
of the codiin moth. The United States Entomologist, in his introductory note, 
states that the codlin moth is undoubtedly the most serious insect pest ot 
the apple and pear, and is responsible tor a greater monetary loss in Ameri¬ 
can orchards than all other insect enemies of the apple and pear combined. 
Mr. Simpson's work, extending over two years, confirms a discovery made t 
C alifornia some years ago of a buff-coloured variety of the codlin moth. The 

Seneral ornamentation of the new variety is practically the same as in th** 
arker form, but the colouration is generally a light buff, instead of dark 
brown. Ip reference to the food ot the codlin moth caterpillar, it is stated 
that while apples and pears are mainlv attacked, many records also show that 
stone fruits are often infested, though the injury is a mere trifle. Where, 
however, there is a lack of apples and pears, and the infestation is bad, con¬ 
siderable injury may result, anti one or more instances have been recorded of 
40 per cent, of injury of peaches on tioes adjacent to an apple house in which 
infested fruit had been stored. 

One very important aspect oi the life history of the caterpillar is proved, 
i.e., its leaf-feeding habits. Professor Slingeiland announced a few years 
ago that the eggs of the codlin moth weie frequently laid on the leaves and 
bark, and his observations have since been confirmed by many observers. 
Recent investigations have shown that where cages have been placed over 
lifenns of apple trees, and moths liberated therein, nearly all the eggs of tne 
first generation were laid on the leaves. Professor Cordley suggests that the 
moth avoids the young fruits on account of the pubescence, which is, however, 
as the fruit develops. Mr. Simpson states that under ordinary conditions 
he has often seen fruit, surrounded by leaves, upon which there are no eggs, 
while several eggs w$re found upon the upper surfaces of the leaves. A fairly 
large percentage of eggs of the second generation of moths were laid on the 
fruit itself, very few eggs were found upon the under side of the leaves, and 
it is evident that the moth prefers a smooth surface on which to deposit her 
***** In 1897 Professor Card recorded that young larvw. especially in con¬ 
finement, nibbled portions of the leaves. Professor Cordley has round the 
caterpillar not only eating the leaves, but also tunnelling in the mid-rib of 
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the leaf, and he expresses the opinion, which Mr. Simpson endorses, that,the 
larva could, with proper care, be brought to maturity on a leaf diet alone. 
This haa a moat important bearing on the question of spraying. 

Dealing with the point of entry into the fruit, Mr. Simpson states that 
the majority of the first generation undoubtedly enter by the calyx. They 
either equeeee their way into the calyx between the lobes, or tunnel into the 
cavity at the base of the lobes. A scar, the stem, or a place where the fruits 
touch, is often selected as the place of entry, ine second generation for the 
moat part enter on the sides of the fruit. The larva crawls rapidly about the 
apple, seeking a place for entrance; a scar or roughness is a favourite spot, as 
the jaws slip on the smooth skin. In its wanderings the larva spins a silken 
thread, and finally makes a web over the surface of the apple. With this as a 
foothold it is able to make some impression on the skin, which is bitten out 
in ohips and dropped into the web. Later, when it is partly covered, the 
larva backs out ot the burrow and brings pieces out with it. This is repeated 
until it is entirely within the burrow, when it turns round and spins a silken 
net over the hole. One of the essential points noted is that while entering 
none of the latvce seem to eat any fruit until well within the burrows , and it 
most probably gets some of the poison applied when spraying, when it 
attempts to pierce the skin. When the larva of the first generation enters 
the calyx cavity it takes its first meal, and though there is a lack of data os 
to exactly what is eaten, it probably acts as it does when the side is entered. 

On the question of how the caterpillars are poisoned by arsenical so rays, 
Mr. Simpson makes some exceedingly interesting remarks. Professor Slinger- 
land was the first to answer this question with any degree of accuracy. He 
stated that the spray lodges in the saucer-like calyx when the young fruit 's 
erect, and upon the segments or leaves of the calyx closing the poison is held 
there for some time. Poison has been found in the calyx two weeks after the 
lobes have closed. As about 8U per oent. of the first generation enter the 
fruit through the calyx it is easily seen how the majority of them might obtain 
some poison. Mr. Simpson states, however, that the evidence that the larva* 
are killed is all indirect, and there are no records of dead larvse having 
been found in the calyx. By examining the apples immediately after the 
blossoms have fallen the calyx Droper is seen to consist of two parts. First, 
the calyx tube, which may be said to be on the interior of the apple, and 
then the lobes or bases of the lobes which support the stamens. The stamens 
stand close together and form a sort of roof ovor the calyx tube. Careful 
examination immediately after spraying has been done has failed to disclose 
any particles of poison inside the calyx tube itself. With regard to the 
second generation, it is generally believed that the larvae get their poison when 
they enter the fruit; but the observations of many investigators show’ that 
when entering they eat little or none of the fruit. In both sprayed and un¬ 
sprayed orchards it is quite common‘ to find Diaces where the larvaB have 
entered and died shortly afterwards. Countings of 426 now entranoe holes 
on sprayed fruit showed an average of 40 per cent, ot 'holes in which the 
larvae had died;'two countings went up to 70 per oent. On unsprayed trees 
of 606 new entrances only 11 per oent. showed that the larvae had died. As 
there waA no accurate way of determining how many of these holes were caused 
by larvae which entered where two apples touched, these figures cannot be 
regarded as reliable. Still, Mr. Simpson is of opinion that 10 per cent, to 
16 per cent, of these larvae succumbed to the effects ot the poison. Many 
times early in the season holes were found which would employ the larvae tor 
several days, and it is very questionable whether the poison killed the insects 
in such cases. In regard to the second generation, the larvae may get some 
of the poison when their jaws are slipping on the fruit in the attempt to 
make an' entrance, but at best the percentage probably killed in entering the 
fruit can in no way account for the general efficiency of spraying. Con c udering 
the Ogg-laying habits and leaf-eating habits of the larvae of both generations, 
Mt. Simpson is strongly of opinion that by far the larger number of the larvct 
killed by the poison die through eating or nibbling the poisoned leaves before 
they find the fruits . This is a new and very important view of the matter, 
and warrants very careful research on the part of our observers. 

Dealing with the life cycle of the oodlin moth, Mr. Simpson gives a num¬ 
ber of records made by himself and other observers. Professor Gilette found 
with the summer brood the average period of the different stages is as fellows:— 
Egg to larva, 7 days; larva to cocoon, 19 days; cocoon to emergence of moth, 16 
days; from emergence of moth to middle of egg-laying stage, 5 days; or 49' 
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days in ail. Mr. Simpson, however, fotmd the different j sta^somewhat 
longer, and piaoeii the average life cycle at 66 days to 68 day*, with a mini¬ 
mum femgthof 06 day* and a maximum of 100 days. Taking the record* of 
various observers info adoount, and oomparing his own with them he has no 
hesitancy in concluding that there are but two broods in the and west, and 
possibly, though by no means certainly, a third generation in the west and 
south. The great difficulty in determining this question was the over-Iapjpiag 
of the broods. The moths of a given generation would come out oyer a 
period of five weeks. If to this is added the maximum reoord of the life of 
a oodlin moth, vis., 17 days, it may be calculated that between the appear* 
anoe of the first moth and the disappearance of the last moth of the first 
generation a period of from 60 to 62 days may elapse. As the minimum cycle 
mm egg to egg again is placed at 36 days, the margin for over-lapping is con¬ 
siderable. 


CALIFORNIA PBAR BLIGHT. 

Amongst the many troubles Californian fruitgrowers have to contend with 
probably the disease known an “pear blight” is the most insidious and deadly. 
This disease is not confined to pears, though those trees appear to suffer most. 
Apples also suffer severely, while loquats are sometimes attacked. 
The disease has been known in America for over a hundred years, 
but it is only during the last ten years or so that its 
progress in California has been so rapid. Recent bulletins 
from California deal fully with this trouble. Its symptoms are described—in 
the worst oases—as follows :—A tree in full vigour will put forth a full crop 
of blossoms, the young leaves shoot out, and the wood appears bright and 
healthy. In a few days the blossoms tiroop, wither, and dry uo; the leaves 
turn brown and crisp; the young wood deadens; and. in many cases, the 
disease follows down until the branches and trunk are attacked; finally, the 
whole tree beoomes affected and dies back to the ground. Usually the most 
thrifty trees seem most susceptible to the disease. The point of infection 
appears in nearly every case to be through the blossom, and there is little 
doubt that bees and other insects oonvey the spores of the disease from one 
flower to another. In many districts, from 50 per cent, to 70 per cent, of 
the pear trees are affected. In some seasons it is more virulent than in 
others. 

This disease is due to the action of a very minute class of bacteria known 
to acienoe as Bacillus amylonorus. Experiments have proved that the infec¬ 
tion can be conveyed by inoculating a healthy tree with sap from an affected 
one. "Pear blight” being of bacterial origin, and spreading with the sap 
through the cambium layer, is thoroughly protected from external influences, 
and no sprays or fumigation are of value. So far the only measure that has 
been in any way effective in dealing with "pear blight” has been in the re¬ 
moval and burning of every portion of trees that aw affected. This should 
be done during toe dormant season, preferably in the autumn, before the 
leaves actually drop, as the diseased portions of the tree can be more readily 
detected then than in the winter, unless, however, this is done throughout 
the whole affected area, the treatment will only be temporarily effective. In 
eider to avoid carrying the germs on pruning took when cutting out diseased 
branches, some disinfecting fluid should be carried by the operator. Conceive 
sublimate, 1 part in 1,000 parts of water. a 6 per cent, solution of carbolio 
acid, and a solution of 1 part chloride of lime to 20 parts water are recom¬ 
mended. All outs made on the diseased portion of the tree should also be dis¬ 
infested, 
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CANDIED HONEY IN PAPER PACKAGES. 

The following figures, taken from our statistical records, show that South 
Australia produces a considerable quantity of honey, and has developed a fair 
export trade m that prouuct In 1898 our production reached 886,084 ft , and 
our export 60,512 ft , 1899, production 628,981 ft, export 100,986 ft , 1900, 
production 1,708,133 ft , oxport 120,922 ft , 1901, production 310,768 ft., 
export 152,7o8 ft 1902, production 756 822 ft export 536,481 ft These 
returns demonstrate very forcibly the extent to whicn the apiarist is depen¬ 
dent upon the season and also show the extent to which our export trade m 
honey has developed under interstate tree trade While the dietetic valu' ot 
honey is generally reoogmeed by the medical fraternity it cannot be said that 
it is as largely oonsumea by the general public as might be expected, consider¬ 
ing its cheapness and nutritive qualities lhe figures quoted will show tnat 
aftei allowing for export and local use for confectionery, etc +he roMump- 
tien ot honey m South Australia per head of population is very small \*e 
believe this is to a large extent due to the methods ot marketing, and tc the 



Fig 1.—Candied Honey in 10-ft Paper Packages 


want of a cheap and atti active package for honey m small quantifier In 
every bianch of trade we see how largely the sale of a if article is affected Dy 
an attractive label or package That our South Australian noney packages 
will admit of considerable improvement will not be questioned, and we wwh 
to call attention to the value of the parafined paper or light caidboard 
receptacle which is beoommg so popular m America for candied honey 

“Gleanings m Bee Culture,' 1 the useful little publication issued each 
fortnight by the A I Root Co , of Medina, Ohio, has devoted consider Able 
space to this question lately, and from it we take the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions of candied honey as put on the market in America The following 
description of the process of filling the packages and securing that the honey 
candies is taken from an artide m the journal referred to — 

First of all m order .to have the best quality of candied honey, it is 
necessary that it is not taken until it is all, or nearly all, capped > And, m 
the second place, extraction must be done on a dry dav as the honey contains 
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more water on $ dam# day than in dry weather. Extracted honey should ce 
covered u aeon m possible, aa exposure to the air is injurious. Granulation 
is hastened, and the grain is much finer and more even if the honey » gently 
stirred or agitated. The smaller the movements and the slower the motion 
the better the results, Frequent stirring, with exposure to the air, will result 
in loss of flavour and aroma. When the time comes for "bagging” or "boding' 
the honey, it should be thoroughly stirred from top to bottom. The stirring 
should be done on a warm, dry day, for two reasons, hirst, when warm, the 
mixing can be more thoroughly done; and, second, whatever air in mixed 
through the honey in the stirring will rise to^ the surface. The packages 
should be arranged, and the honey poured in while warm, as it will move more 
freely thdn when cold. Where paper packages are used it is advisable to place 
them in boxes of sufficient depth to just take the packages, so that the honey 
will harden to the proper shape. With the cardboard packages this is not 
necessary. The honey, if properly treated, quickly becomes solid, and can 
then be handled without risk of damage. 

The first illustration shows two 104b. packages of candied honey, put up in 
prepared paper packages. These were sent wrapped in newspaper, and packed 
in an ordinary barrel, right across America by train, and arrived at Root’s 
warehouse in splendid condition. , 




Fig. S.—Orate of Candied Honey in Fig. 4.— Candied Honey after 
“Oyster Pails.” Package has been removed. 


The next illustrations show the caidbo*rd packaged teown as “oyste* 
wils,” a mate containing these packages, and a plated mwdied honey after 
the ©over has been removed. T * * 

American experience shows that low temperature—the oolder the better— 
m the most important condition for the rapid candying of Honey, and thd 
question naturally arises: Will the honey keep solid under South Australian 
waditwaif There is little doubt that there would be a ready sale for honey 
Pi ** attractive p ack ag es like those shown in our illustrations, and the 
fwtthafc it is m cleanly and as easy to handle as cheese or butter would 


*t fltfl. pm &.| againt for the same quality honey in glassj3% 
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jar included. Others who have taken up this trad© vouch for the extra 
demand resulting from the attractive appeararice of the candied honey. > The 
cost of these packages is very low. The oyster pail is retailed at toe ordinary 
grocery stores in America at 3s. Id. per 100, in sizes, and the A. I. Root 
Company quote for the parafined paper packages, 23s. per 1,000 for 1-Ib. and 
37s. per 1,000 for packages. The oyster pail would com© considerably 

cheaper by purchasing in larger quantities from the makers. In any case, 
the cost is small compared with glass jars. Even the unattractive and trouble¬ 
some 2-tt>. honey tin costs about 8s. per 100. We trust that some of our enter¬ 
prising bee men or grocers will, if they have not already done so, make a trial of 
candied honey for the local market. 


THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF POULTRY FARMING. 

Ey F. B. Rathbonk. 

I The following paper, lead by Mr. F. B. Rathbone, of Davenport Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, is published here with a view to eliciting criticism, as it deals 
with poultry farming from an aspect not usually taken by writers on this sub¬ 
ject, i.e., that of an individual depending for his income solely on the profits 
from his poultry. We think that very tew writers wouul ad\ise any one to 
rely entirely upon poultry tor his income under South Australian conditions, 
though we "know that under special conditions 6ome poultry-raisers make a 
very fair living out of their fowls. It must be understood that we do not 
endorse Mr. JRathbone’s figures; in fact, if criticising them, wo would Ik* dis¬ 
posed to note the following points:—1. Expenditure on houses is higher than 
necessary. 2. The average value of eggs is lower than the average of the past 
four years. 3. The average return of 132 eggs per hen i.s high ior a large 
flock, and the owner could consider that his hens had done well should they 
reach that figure. 4. The cost of wheat and barley is too higli^ as a man 
buying in large quantities could get good poultry feed cheaper, o. Pour per 
cent, interest tor depreciation and renewal* is absurd ; at least 10 per cent, 
would be necessary. 7. Some of the items in the capital might be ques¬ 
tioned.- Ed.] 

At the present time it must be acknowledged that poultry tarniing is occu¬ 
pying a great deul of attention, not only in this State, but throughout Aus¬ 
tralia. Two reason* can safely be assigned tor this, one being the great 
demand for both eggs and fowls for Western Australia, and the other the 
high price of meat caused by the drought, which has caused people to consume 
more poultry, which article has, in sympathy, owing to its scarcity, also 
greatly risen in price. I am afraid that, given a run of good seasons, which 
means cheaper meat and a large increase in the numbers of fowls, there will 
be a set back in prices, and we shall have to look to English markets for an 
outlet; and although we are constantly told that that market is an unlimited 
one, we must hear m mind that France, Italy, and Russia are steady and large 
suppliers of the same, and 1 much fear that they can do it at prices that will 
not leave much profit to the Australian grower. At present Australian meat 
is being sold in London cheaper than we can get it Here, and I know of on© 
instance in this town where Mr. Taylor raised and shipped some hundreds or 
ducks, which, after payiug expenses, realised far lees than he would have got 
for them locally. I merely utter this as a note of warning to would-be Poultry 
farmers not to base their calculations on fancy London prices, as, although 

1 • _1 i i , » !j -1- * - ^ -- ^ AL * 


interest on capital. 

In this article I propose to deal solely with eggs and fowls at consumers' 
prioea, and do not intend to go into the question of breeding stud stock. It 
poultry farming is so profitable, why do we not hear of any one who has gone 
m for it as a business and maoe money at it? I have studied the question 
for years, and also experimented in pome slight degree, and my conclusion is 
that to make a profitable business of it the following qualifications are neces¬ 
sary I. A man must ‘have a very strong predilection for the business- 2. 
Qe must be content to gite his whole energy and time to it, tied to it 

week day and Sunday throughout the year. He must be able to think out all 
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details neoesaary to its success. such as planning and building hie yards and 
runs, shelter for the birds, the necessary supply of grit, green feed, and 
animal food, the question or water supply and the best form of drinking ves¬ 
sels, the diseases of poultry, their prevention and cure, the management of 
incubators and the successful rearing of chicks, the suitability of the locality 
fpr various breeds, and also the question or capital. Of this fie will require 
not less than £800. And the question will then present itself whether a man 
with all those qualifications and that capital oould not make a better and 
easier living at something else. However, l believe a living can be made, and 
the following is the way 1 should proceed*—I would limit my flock to 800 
birds, plus breeders, ana allow an acre to each 100, and as there would have 
to be a good deal or land required for the chicks and growing green feed and 
a run tor a horse, 1 must out down my farm at 20 acres at least. My flock 
houses I would build of iron, with angle iron framing, and not a particle of 
wood should enter therein, exoept the perches, which would oe movable and 
frequently cleansed. Each house would hold 100 birds, sub-divided into four 
lots of 25 each. 1 should have a window, or perhaps two, in each house, and 
the floor would be asphalted and swept every day. The yards would be square, 
surrounded by 6-ft. -netting, with a thin wire 3 in. from top. If possible, 1 
would use iron standards, and, above all,' have good gates, well hung, and 
capable of admitting a barrow. There is nothing so annoying as to have a 
gate so narrow that you have to carry things through it, and m dealing with 
poultry on a large scale it is astonishing how much they eat* and how much 
manure you have to clear away. In each yard a drinking vessel must be 
provided, and the best you can have is unglazed earthenware. This can be 
readily cleansed, and also allows tonics to be mixed with the water, which 
metal drinking vessels do not. I should certainly advocate having the water 
laid on to every yard. It is a big initial expenditure, but it saves an 
immense amount of labour, and that, in a land where high wages prevail, is 
our only hope of competing against the cheap labour of other countries. If 
there is no natural shade some must be provided, both for covering the water 
and also for places of refuge on hot or wet days; also feeding troughs and 
receptacles for bones and stones. These are essential, as to throw the soft 
food on wet ground in dirty weather, or dusty m dry, compels the stock to 
eat a certain amount of tainted giound, which will one day result in an epi¬ 
demic. 


I have now provided for my flock birds, and the question next is, what 
accommodation must I have foi my breeders, as I plan to raise 1,000 chicks 
every year. If we are going to profitablv keep fowls, we must get them to 
lay a maximum of eggs in a minimum of time, and to do this we must dis¬ 
pose of our layers at the*end of the eeoond laying season. 1 have said at the 
beginning I am planning to keep 800 layers, but in reality the first year 1, 
should only have 400, and to get these I should have to hatcn 1,000 chicks. 
This would allow me to cull or lose 200 in the rearing; and allow¬ 
ing the balance to be pullets, there remains 400 to be sold, and 
this would go on year by year. Now, to raise 1,000 chicks is 
not all beer and skittlea. It is easy to talk of hatching 90 per cent., but year 
in and year out if you get 70 per cent, you will do remarkably well, and’ 
fear 50 per cent, will be a surer estimate. Taking, however, 70 per cent, as 
a basis on fertile eggs, I will want fully 1.600 eggs, and as in incubators you 
want your eggs as fresh as possible, I should provide myself with five incuba¬ 
tors, each to hold 160 eggs, and to fill one of these in five days will require 40 
hens. whiCi* must average 82 eggs per diem. The pens for these 40 hens 1 
should build on the same lines aa my flock pens, only on a smaller scale, allow¬ 
ing eight pens with five hens and a rooster in each. The inoubator house 
should be of stone or brick, free from draughts, but well lit and ventilated. 
Attached to this 1 should nave a long stone or brick building, the first part 




my chicks in each four days, will rear them to a month old, when the sexes can 
be distinguished and separated, the males to be got forward for market as 
soon as possible, and the hens to be fed with a view to early egg produo- 
btotf. I will also require a room for storing the feed, and also a boiler in it 
for miking the soft feed, and a chaff cut ter, bonemill, and meatcutter. All 
this runs into'money. The green food plot must grow 1 cwt. of feed per day, 
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We now have provided for neoessary buildings, and the question arises 
how to start. I should say, buy eight roosters or any chosen breed, and 40 
hens unrelated to them, making certain they are healthy and have no ver¬ 
min, and then set to work to breed up the first year’s 400 layers. And here <* 
a point which must confront every one. This number of stock will not take 
up his whole time. What is he to do with the balance P In my case L 
should employ it in building my flock houses and yards, and tor this reason 
in my capital account I have only put down the price ot the material. It I 
am not capable of doing it, 1 must add the cost of labour to this item. My 
incubator house, sheds, runs, and small yards must be built betore 1 start. 1 
will thus have four months before I get any return, and tnen my first items 
will be the sale ot cull chickens and suiplus roosters. At the end of six months 
I can reasonably expect to have some return from the flock birds, but it will 
not be in full swing. As regards marketing, I should prefer to bo near a 
large town where J can deliver produce, and, ll neoeesary, see it sold. 1 
would drive in in the morning, and on returning get liver, bones, and soft 
feed, and thus save carnage both ways. Besides, X will not oe charged tor 
broken eggs, and will know I am getting the tull value of my pi wince. Ot 
oouree, in Australia we are all honest, but in some countries 1 have lead ot 
it is by no means an uncommon piactice tor poultrymon to have account 
account sales rendered, showing so many buds dead on arrival, and so many 
eggs broken, which aie deducted trom the proceeds, and these little items 
and the cost ot carnage in the course of a year total up more than the iu- 
•creased rental <ff land near a town comes to 

I have given a separate account ot cost ot buildings and stock, and will 
now proceed to show the profits ot the undertaking. Before doing so, how¬ 
ever. I would like to point out what is often lost sight of by those who keep 
a small number of fowls, and that is, to keep going on the scale I have sketched 
out will entail the carting around in the oourse of a year no lees than 40 tons 
of food, or equal to 2 cwt. a day, for your flock birds, in addition to what 
you have to supply your chicks, and you can safely reckon on having to haul 
away from 10 to 1.5 tons ot manure yearly. This clearly points out the need 
of some barrow or handcart to take the fowl around, and henoe the necessity 
of good gates and well-planned yards and buildings. It would only be 
bewildering to put down the daily rations, weight and cost, bm 1 have care' 
fully considered these matters, and the balance sheet I have prepared will 
enable you to see them as a whole. Bofore we get to that I will just sketch 
a day’s work. Rise half an hour before daylight, light your fire and prepare 
soft food, cart it around and feed your stock, and open doors and windows, 
have breakfast, clean out your fowlhouses, see the drinking fountains are 
dean, and the birds have stones and bones, cut your green feed, chaff it up, 
and water tbe plot where it was cut. Dinner; take around green feed, and 
note which birds are laying. Hour’s spell. Take around last feed, and col¬ 
lect eggs, bpil the meat for morning use, and pack eggs. On two days a week 
you must average your work to have time to run into town, sell your produce, 
and return'With moat, bones, grain, bran, and pollard. This work ha*> to 
go on every day, either yourself or hired labour. And now tor the prices to 
get for eggs. The lost two years are exceptional, and I do not possibly believe 
you can count on more than an average of 9d. per dozen. 

I have put down the fowls to lay 1 oM eggs each per annum, and in so big 
a flock this is not any too low. I believe 1 could work up to a higher average by 
careful breeding and selection, and it is in this direction the profits will be. 
Writers on poultry all tell of the*great profits to be made, but I notice they 
do not go in for it themselves. The great future before the poultry indus¬ 
try is with the farmers and others who can devote a little more time and 
attention to their individual flocks. There is room there for great improve¬ 
ment, and a man who has a family, can relegate the daily routine to one of 
them, and give a general supervision to the whole. Tbe whole object in 
this paper is to dearly set out the industry from a hard business point ot 
view, and not from any wish to decry it, ana any one can draw his own con¬ 
clusions from my figures. Tbe man who keeps a few fowls and has scraps 
from the house to help feed them, and looks after them in his snare time as a 
recreation is on a totally different footing to one who makes it his business. 
Gardening as an amusement is a healthy, enjoyable recreation, but the mar¬ 
ket gardener does pot take quite the same view of his life* I have heard him 
call it hard, bad paying, and wearisome toil. Whether the poultry farmer’s 
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is the (Mme I cannot say .as 1 jcnow of none who have gone in for it solely and 
mad# a success of it. The reason I think is that many people who do m m 
for it and fail do so without carefully considering the coat Those who do 
consider this and know of the risks and ties involved put their money into 
something which given a better return for the capital required. 

Balance Sheet, One Year. 


Dr. 

To 360 bushels wheat at 3s 
800 bushels oats, at 2s 
250 bushels barley, at 2s 
200 bushels pollard, at 9d 
1 ton green bones 
Shell and grit 
Extra tooa for fattening 
Liver oi meat 


£ 

8 

a 

Cj 

£ 

s 

a 

54 

0 

u ! 

By S 800 dosen eggs, at 9d 

330 

0 

0 

30 

0 

u 

400 young birds, at Is 9d 

85 

0 

0 

25 

l 

0 

400 old hens, at Is 

20 

0 

0 


7 10 0 
2 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 u 


£150 0 0 

Bent of land, with house 30 0 0 

Interest on capital (£600) 
at 5 per tent 30 0 0 

Depreciation and xenon als 

at 4 pei cent 24 0 0 

Kerosme and fare 6 0 0 

Medicines and tonics 2 0 0 


Balance piofit 


£262 0 0 
123 0 0 

£385 0 U 


£385 0 0 


M\ loot! bill vtoiks out slighth undei Id pei hen per week and 1 do not 
think it possible to keep them undei that 01 couiso if 1 can laise my egg pro¬ 
duction above the 132 eggs per bird per annum it is all clear profit but, on 
the other hand, I have not allowed any loss tor deaths or unforseen cata* 
trophes, but personally I do not think tne returns adequate for the capital 
needed and tne attention lequired 


Capital Accot nt 

Eight houses, each 20 x 17, sub-divided into four, with wire- 
neuing with dooi, window, penhes and asphalt flooi, 
at 18s each 

Two and a halt miles of wire-netting, at 35s per mile 

Plain and building wire 

Thirty-five yard gates at 5 k 

Posts or standards 

Water piping, standards and taps 

Lime, kerosme, and incidental 


£ s d 


144 0 (J 
87 10 0 
10 0 'J 
8 15 0 
7 10 J 
62 0 0 
5 0 0 


£324 15 0 


Incubator house, breeders’ pens and i ards, and chick runs and 
houses 

♦Chaffcutter, grainmill, bonemill, boilei, and utensils 
Incubators and foster mothers 
Wheelbarrow, brooms, shovels, and small tools 
Horse and oart 
Stock 

Food till returns commence 
Sating 


100 0 0 
15 0 0 
30 0 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
15 0 0 
25 0 0 


£564 15 0 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL. COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent op Vineyard. 

In connection with the vineyard all seasonable work has been pushed on 
as rapidly as possible. The ploughing was started as soon as the soil would 
allow, and the ploughs have had to be stoooed very little. The light rainfall 
has just kept the soil sufficiently moist to turn over well. 

Notwithstanding the summer rains recorded in the early months of the 
year, our total up to date is about three inches short of what it was last year. 
This deficiency, we hope, will be made up in the succeeding months. There *a 
very little growth of weeds on the land, owing to the late rains and cold wea¬ 
ther. In May several severe frosts were experienced • but, taken on the 
whole, the weather has been mild. 

An early start was made with the vine-pruning, and this operation is now 
well in hand. . 

Young fruit trees have been planted in the places of those which failed last 
year. All the young orchard planted last year has been subsofled recently to 
a depth of fifteen inches. This should have a marked influence on the growth 
of tho trees. 

Some of the oldest vines were too closely planted. The alternate rows of 
these have been taken up and the centre stripe to a width of five feet have 
been subsoiled As we have records of yields for several years past, we shall 
be able to compare them with those of the future. At any rate, we expect 
to get quite as much fruit from the plot with only half the number of vines. 

We have again demonstrated the utility * f the vine hoe, by the rapidity 
with which the strips left in ploughing can be removed from the rows. 

The usual manures have been applied to the test plots of vines and many 
of the others have received the usual dressing of superphosphate. In the 
test of manuring in the centre of the rows vetsus directly around the btems^ 
there was no difference in the result last season. As no conclusion can be 
formed on the result of one season, it is intended to carry this on for several 
years. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 


* By Akthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to Mr. N. Brookman, of 
Cflenthorne, O’Halloran Hill. My reasons for publishing this letter are: — 
(I) It gives some indication of my Tiews on the question or the possibilities of 
crop rotation in the later districts; and (2) if we are to make any definite 
advanoe m our farming practices we must undertake a series of experiments 
over a number of years on the same area of land, and keep careful reoorag of 
the costs and returns from the different plots. I hope in a future issue to 
discuHs m detail this question of crop rotation : — 

“Your note to hand. The area we shall require for experimental pur- 
krgely on what we determine to do. I am inclined to think 
develop m we ge along. The main point to be borne in mind a 
that if the experiments are to be of any value the plots must be permanent. 
On the whole, J think acre plots should give satisfactory results. It is of no 
use making them too large* because of the amount of labour fhay are bound - 
to absorb. 
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“The nature of the work will depend on the point* we* wish to elucidate* 
Now, to my mind, the following i» an important noint, and one X think worthy 
of teating. From the result* of our experiments you will be able largely to 
guide the practice of your whole farm. The noint I refer to is the follow- 
ing:—How to turn to beat advantage in mixed farming agricultural land of 
average quality with a fair rainfall. Now, to my mind, this can only be dum 
by combining the feeding of stock with the growing of crops. This implies the 
rotation of crops in which forage crops must play a lai^pe part. It will be 
our object to ascertain what is the most suitable combination. X shall map out 
my ideas fairly fully, so that you may have them on record and think them 
over. 

“I propose that we take as the basis of our work the Norfolk four-oqurse 
rotation, as I know ot none other that is more rational, and adapts itself 
better to the object we have in view. This rotation is, as you, no doubt, 
know :—1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Red Clover. 4. Wheat. Now, w« are by 
no means bound to the special crops above named, but I think we should 
endeavour to adhere to their arrangement, and for the following reasons: — 
The root crop at the head of the rotation should receive specially deep tillage y 
wo might in some cases test subsoiling; the effect of this deep tillage will be 
felt throughout the rotation, and will, in my opinion, benefit the wheat, which 
requires, of course, shallower tillage in the year immediately preceding it. I 
do not think that wheat will follow a root cron to best advantage, as the soil 
will be loose and open; consequently barley, which can be fed to pigs, or even 
sheep, will follow better in the second year. The insertion of a leguminous 
crop in the third year before wheat is in accordance with the^ best practioe. 
And finally oomes wheat, which should benefit in yield to a considerable extent 
by the cropping of preceding years. The root crop should receive the farmyard 
manure of the farm, so that in ordinary practice one quarter of the farm would 
be manured yearly. 

“Now, as to what wo should do. We require a series of four acre plots, 
separated by two acre plots, on which the ordinary practice of wheat and bare 
fallow will be adhered to, with perhaps a couple of plots carrying wheat con¬ 
tinuously. I propose the following series as worthy of consideration: — 

“1. Mangels, barlev, poase, wheat. 

“2. Mangels, oats, pease, wheat. 

“3. Mangels, barley, beans, wheat. 

“4. Kale, barley, beans, wheat. 

“In addition to the above, catch crops consisting, perhaps, ot rape and 
crimson clover, should be sown in the autumn on the stubbles, and either ted 
or ploughed in. 

“You will notice that I have not included red clover, mainly because I 
did not want to frighten you too much at the start, and because I have not« 
much confidence in its future here. We may test it. nevertheless, if you 
care to. 

“But the growing of crops is not all. Careful record will need to be 
kept of all expendituie that would be necessary in the course of ordiniry 
cultivation. It will be necessary to distinguish between expense that 
is inseparable from exact experimental work and that which charac¬ 
terises ordinary work. The number of stock to which the crops 'that are 
fed correspond will also need to be carefully calculated, so as no establish a 
profit and loes account for the. various rotation plots by comparison with the 
plots under wheat and bare fallow onlv. 

“I think the above will form quite enough to begin with. The main items 
ot expenditure will be represented by cost of keeping plots clean, and facilities 
for folding sheep on them when necessary.” 

In connection with this question of permanent experiments it might be 
mentioned that the Department has this year arranged with Messrs. F. Cole- 
man, of Saddleworth: P. A. Cookburn, of Strathalbyn; T. Pengilly, of Al- 
dinga; and G, Potaaschens, of Yorketown, to set apart small areas on which 
experiments will be carried on for a number of years. The first two will be 
confined to continuous tests with phosphates, nitrogen, and potash, separately 
and combined, as applied to the growing of grain; the Yorketown plots deal 
with the utilisation of “salt patches” for cereals and fodder crops, while at 
Aldinga fallow crops for fodder, instead of bare fallow, as a preparation tor 
haresl cropping, will form the basis of the experiments. 
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ALLEGED poisonous plants. 


Oottud^rabU difference of opinion oxists amongst stockman and gtazien 
M to th® qualities and properties of a number of Australian plants. Frequent 
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piMte winch, on the other hand, are known to be eaten by stock with relish, 
injurious results. Amongst these, probably Euphorbia Druxn- 
uvondii takes first mace, from the numerous deaths attributed to it, yet we 
ha>Ye it on record that sheep were fed on it for several weeks in New South 
j 011 *k* have Lotus australis, the pea-flowered 

plant known in different localities by such contradictory names as “native 
lucerne” and “poison plant.” The yarietv Lotus Behrii might also be men¬ 
tioned in this connection. In addition, there are such plants as Swain sonia 
gp., Pimelia sp., Dodonea sp., Gaatrolobium, Myoporum, Solanum, and others. 
These all come under the description of “alleged poisonous plants.” Refer¬ 
ence has been made on previous occasions to the poisonous nature of immature 
sorghum and to the fact that prussic acid has been detected in this plant and 
in species of Lotus, 


A number of stockmen hold the opinion that Lotus australis and Euphor¬ 
bia Drummondii are only poisonous at oertain states. Of the former it i& some¬ 
times said it is harmless except when in seed.' The 1903 issue ot the Imperial 
Institute Bulletin contains reports of recent research into the poisonous char¬ 
acter of certain fodders, which have an interesting bearing on this subject. 
Referring to sorghum, it states that tho Arabs have tor many years been 
aware of the poisonous nature of the immature plant and that in conse¬ 
quence the fields in which it is cultivated are kept enclosed until the plant 
is ripe, when stock are allowed to browse on it. In Lotus arabicus, u kind 
of vetch indigenous to Egypt, and in Lotus australis, it has been proved 
beyond question that when the young plant is crushed and moistened mth 
watei prussic acid is tormed, but in the mature plant it cannot be traced. 
The Arabs are aware that L. arabi'eus becomes innocuous when the seeds are 
ripe, and use it then as a fodder. It would seem, therefore, that some at least 
of our reputed poisonous plants are only injurious in their young stage. The 
observations of stockowners on this point would be of considerable interest. 


The Imperial Institute Bulletin, in dealing wutli this matter, states that 
it -must be understood that in the instances investigated the poison does not 
exist as such in the plant, but is formed the result o-t a chemical action 
induced between two constituents of a plant when these are brought into 
contact with each other by crushing and the addition of water. 


NOTES FOR PREPARING CARCASE PORK, VEAL, 

A NO DRESSED POULTRY FOR MARKET. 

By John W. Bandfokd, Adelaide. 

[The following notes have been submitted by Mr. Sand fold, in response 
to request of some of our readers.—E d.J 

In preparing Carcase Pork and Veal for market, fanucis would do well 
to give extra attention to properly slaughtering and^dressing of the carcase, 
as condition and appearance are aliposL as great lactors as tint )l the quality of 
the meat, for if slaughtered in a tradesmanlike manner it w ill well repay ths 
farmer for his trouble. Where, however, with pigs the skin lias been almost 
boiled in the scalding and the carcase stained through improper draining, it 
can readilv be understood that such suffers in value. The weights that are 
preferred for shop purposes range from 60 to 90 tt>., these invariably realize 
fop figures, but from 110 to 125 lb. is considered of bacon size. Anything 
much m excess of this then becomes classed as heavy weights or choppers, 
yosiers.—The Adelaide market has been bare of prime stuff for some con¬ 
siderable time, therefore good rates have ruled. In preparing these for sale 
the hide is not taken off, as they catry much better when this is left on. It 
w unwise to forward wtfh the pluck m, and buyers are also willing to pay 
better prices if the carcase is minus the head and feet. This can be under¬ 
stood, for st the end of a journey the hair becomes so set ihat the head, etc,, 
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is practically useless tor shop purposes, besides only adding extra cost to 
freightage* 

la dressing Poultry for market farmers wiU find it much easier to get 
die feathers off completely if the bird is plucked immediately, after killing ; 
that ie, whilst it is warm, for not only will the feathers readily oome away, 
but there is lass likelihood of tearing the skin. The birds should then be hwtg 
up until set and animal heat allowed to thoroughly escape. In trussing, the 
neck should be cut off short, in a line with the shoulders, the skin being slit 
on the back and allowed to tail over in the front, when the crop can be taken 
readily out. After this the loose skin is then put back in original position, 
over the butt of the neck, the point of ,the wings being fixed upon this 
so as tp keep it in place. The drawing process should then be completed. 
In trussing the birds, farmers will find it better to use an ordinary butcher’s 
skewer, about ten inches long, which should be pierced through the back 
muscle of the wing, between the body and the first joint; then through the 
muscle of the thigh, along the top or the shoulder, and pierced through the 
thigh on the other side, also catching the muscle of the opposite wing. Each 
of the legs can be looped and a double string passed over the back. This will 
hold the bird well in position for market purposes. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW* 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on July 1, 1904:— \ 

Sinoe our former, the usual winter conditions have prevailed, although in 
the Northern Areas more rain was wanted, but towards the close or the 
month a oouple of very useful falls have been reported, so that in this direc¬ 
tion farmers are now better satisfied. There are glowing accounts from', the 
pastoral districts of this season being one of the most tavourablo for many 
years. ' 

In Commerce, the houses mostly report trade being very much on the slow 
Bide, but this is to be expected considering the time of the year. However, 
with a favourable season ahead, prospects generally are most assuring. At 
Broken Hill the big mine continues to furnish good returns. In Metals, Hil- i 
ver shows a firming, whilst Lead has recovered the easing, and Copper appears 
to have held its own. 

B&kabstufvs. —The decline in the market for U.K. cargoes of Wheat, men¬ 
tioned in our last, oontinuod, and past week sales were reported at 28e. 6d., 
but at the time or writing an improvement is noticeable, and for August-Sep- 
tember shipment sales have been made up to 29s. 6d. for 480 ft. Private Lon¬ 
don advices per mail state wheat continues to pour in from Russia, India, 
and the Argentine in very large quantities. The new Indian crop is said to 
be of especially fine quality, and in the face of the large output of that 
country it is pressed for sale at relatively low prices. Locally Wheat has been 
selling in the three southern States at about 3s. per bushel, but the amount 
of business put through has not been by any means large. Farmers generally 
are not anxious sellers, but should the very useful showers we are now 
receiving be fiUowed by more, Wheat will no doubt be marketed more freely. 
Flour.— -The London millers state that they are now making such good quality 
that importers find it haid to compete, consequently the demand for Austra¬ 
lian make has eased, and the price now offered,'!# U.K. buyers will not leave 
£7 per ton net f.o.b* here. Forage.—Farmejmare none too anxious to quit 

their Hay at present low quotations, but on the other hand chaffcuttex* Jmd 
business dal!, the demand being only for local requirements, although* &4sw 
small parcels of specially prime samples found buyers for Sydney. rMfuere’ 
Offal.— Pollard has had a very slow sale, but there has been a good d&Mtnd tor. 
Bran at slightly advanced prices. In Feeding Grains the marftot Is almost 
stagnant, with no quotable alteration to report. Cape Barley.— 1 There is very 
little offering, and the call is almost nil. 

Potatoxs. —Mount Gambier growers are passing through a very trying 
time, for, whilst the quality and yield are quite up to that of* average seasons, 
the exceptionally low prices ruling throughput the Commonwealth prevent 
growers who are situated a distance from the railway from bring able to dig, 
bag, and cart, so as to cover cost at the prices quoted, even if the potatojs 
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wnr* dv«B in. Meanwhile the tubers nearer the line are supplying the 
demand; but £1 per ton, railway 'station, bags in, leaves these growers bu* 
‘very little return for their labour. Onions.—-it was expected that the local 
grown would have out out by this time, but they are still in sufficient supply 
to keep the city market filled, so that there have only been a few odd parcels of 
“Gammers” brought along. 

Dairy Produce.— During the first ha.f of the month the extra require¬ 
ments in Butter were supplied from Victori - and New South Wales, an occa¬ 
sional parcel from Queensland, but with quantities of South Australian fresh 
in prints having rapidly increased, our State may now be termed self-supply¬ 
ing in this direction. Given a oontinuanoe of these present lavourable 00*1 
di turns, within a very brief period a surplus will be available, and as these 
new Butters will be the earliest on the markets, Western Australia and Bro¬ 
ken Hill should keep us clear for some time. In Bulk Butter, the eastern 
States have been anxious to unload at reduced rates rather than send on to 
the old oountry, but the call for this dwindled to such an extent that im¬ 
porters have been forced to cold store, in hopes of some other outlet offering. 
Eggs.—The fluctuations in values this winter have been unprecedented, and 
although at times the supplies displayed a tendency to shrink, any advanoe 
in value was immediately checked for the now laid, under the influence ot 
the heavy parcels of refrigerated and preserved offering, owners of same being 
now eager to sell, therefore prices tor the fresh have come back nearly 4u 
per dozen. Cheese.—Although the consignments now being marketed, are 
non© too heavy, most ot the^e show signs ot age. so that for such there is no 
improvement in pi ice to lepoit, but newer or later makes are commanding 
good trade. Bacon has met with dull sale. This is to be expected in mid¬ 
winter, but with values persistently drooping, curers are feeling it all the 
more acutely, as most of their stocks had been put in when the live hog sold 
at higher rates. Trade m Hams has been almost stagnant, buyers preferring 
not to stock, even at the exceptionally low rates. Honey is having better 
enquiry, but this applies only to urimc clear extracted samples; dull or can¬ 
died lots have met with only dragging sa’e. Almonds have had good business 
at about former quotations. 

Circase Meat.— There is the usual wintu demand for pork, and satisfac¬ 
tory prices have ruled throughout June for all prime stuff coming forward. 
Bright, handy-sized shop porkers, weighing tiom GO to 90 lb.. realise best 
prices; that is, where they have been well slaughtered; but heavy choppers 
and rough sorts suffer in value according to condition. Veal.—Supplies have 
been rather shoit in this line, resulting in good rates being secured for well- 
fed and conditioned carcases, buyers preferimg to pay extra tor vealers that 
have been forwarded minus the head and feet. There is a nice market tor 
Dressed Poultry at full rates. 

In Live Poultry, farmers would do well not to hold on to their birds until 
they can be only clashed as aged or poor sorts, tor during the month highly 
satisfactory prices have been secured for all ooops of prime conditioned, but 
the usual difficulty is experienced in finding buyers for weedy or light stuff 
even at low figures. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 


per 


Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 2/11 to 3/ per bushel of 60 tb. 
Flour. —City brands, £7/5/- to 17/10/ ; country, £0/15- to £7. 
BR\N.-~7Jd. to 7fd.; Pollard, fad. to 7fd. per bushel of 20 fb. 

OatE,—L ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/4 to 1/6; White Champions, 1/8 to 1/9 
bushel, 40 lb. 

Barley.—C ape, 1/10 per bushel, 50 lb. 


Chaff. —£2/15/- per ton of 2,240 fb .. f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes— Gambiers, £2/2/6 to £2/5/- per 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Aoe- 
<>id«. 

Qeioes.—L ocals and Gamblers, £3 to £3/7/6 per 2,240 fb. 

BctTEE,—Factory, creamery, and choice sepaWttors, 91d. to ll4d.; b«*t 
/ oatfie* ana ordinary separators, old. to fHd.; well-graded store lines, 7id. tq 
s «d.; mixed to ordinary, 7d. * * 
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Cma —Factory make d$d to 6d per lb aged and dry lota, 4id to 5d 

Bacon -—Fsctoty cured sides, 6id. to 8|d farm flitches, 3|4 to 8|d per lb. 

Ham a —£ A. factory, 8d to 9d per lb 

Eggs —Looee, 1/Oi in oaake, Lo b , 1/2 per down 

Laud —In bladders, 4$d tins, 4d pei Jb 

Homnr—2id prime clear extracted* in 60-lb tins, discoloured and can¬ 
died, down to 2d , beeswax, Hid per lb 

Almonds — Soft shells, 4d to 4fd kernels, 8id per lb 

Carcass Mkat —Bright handy-weight shop porkers, 4$d to 5d medium 
baconers, S|4 to 4d , choppers, lfd to 2id pnme dairy veal, did to 4|d , 
medium aorta, 2id to Cd 

Bass ssd Poultry—T urkeys, 5id to 6id per lb , fowls, 4|d to 5Jd 
per lb 

Live Poultry— Heavy-weight table roosters, 1/8 to 2/ each good-oou- 
ditioned hens and fair cockerels. 1/- to 1/6 poor and light, 8d to lOd , 
ducks 1/6 to 2/6 geese, 3/- to 4/ pigeons, 5id turkeys, 4d to 5d per lb 
live weight, for fair to good table birds 


Above quotations unless when otherwise specified are duty paid values on 
impoited lines Gram Hour, and Forage for export aie fob prices at 
Port Adelaide Dairy products are City Auction Mart mtes In Gram, 
Chaff and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese 


Council of Agriculture. 


The June meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at Rofeeworthy 
College on the 8th met , theie being present the Chairman (Mr R Caldwell), 
CJol Rowell, C B , Messrs A Molmeux. J W Sundfoid B Basedow J Miller, 
H V Pndmore, T E Yelland, and G R Laffer 


The morning was spent m inspecting the sugar gums along the mam 
drive, the wine oellais, poultry, machinery, etc In the afternoon the usual 
meeting of the Council was held 

The Hon Minister intimated that he intended to ask Col Rowell and 
Messrs G R Laffer and T B Robson to act as a committee to assist Mr 
Hoitse m determining the Commercial value of the new varieties of fruit at 
Mylor Typical Orchard Mr Laffer thought it was a pity that the spL ntM 
collection of citrus fruits, apricots, and peaches which Mr Holtze had gathered 
together were not m a locality suitable to the pioper development of sucn 
fruits, Mylor being too cold and wet 


The Minister forwarded report from Professor Perkins on the Council’s 
recommendation that the Roseworthy scholarship examinations should be 
simplified an order to afford the sons of farmer* a reasonable chance of secur¬ 
ing them. ProfaMor Perkins was m favour of some alteration, and Would 
make English and Mathematics the mam tests, and omit the examinations on 
agriculture m the competition for the scholarships The Hon Minister inti¬ 
mated that consideration of this matter would be deferred until the appoint¬ 
ment of the new Principal of the College 

The Hon Minister notified the Council of the resignation of Professor 
Towar, and that, pending the appointment of a new Principal, Professor Per- 
Ians would, so far as his other duties permit, supervise the work at the Col¬ 
lege and toe man agem ent of the farm. The Munster also intimated that, ou 

smJssrsv ffjw 1 .? as 

marly a Roeewortby student, and now lecturer at Lincoln (New 
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Agricultural College. [We regret to say that Mr. Colebatoh is unable to 
aooept the position offered.— Ed.J. 

By request of the Council, Mr. Quinn gave his views in respect ta th^ 
proposal to remove the sugar gums from either side of the main drive. In his 
opinion, it was a pity these trees were planted on this dry, limestone ridge, as 
the position was not suitable. His idea was to remove the gums, many of 
which were unsightly, and improve the sweep of the drive, planting Aleppo 
pines on either side, witn olives replacing the almond and other trees tnat 
wera also failing. On .the motion of Mr. Yelland, the Council adopted the 
recommendation of the College Committee that the gums should be removed 
and replaced by more suitable trees. 

The Hon. Minister returned resolution re destruction of sparrows and 
starlings, with request tor a practical suggestion for dealing with these pests 
Mr. Pridmore stated that, as this matter was still under consideration by the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Vmegiwers 5 Association, he was not just 
then prepared to move further in the matter. What would probably be sug¬ 
gested was that tho Government should subsidise amounts oollected by the 
members of the two Societies, in order to offer substantial rewards during the 
breeding season tor the heads of the birds. Offering money for the eggs was 
not effective, as some enterprising youths had found out that if the eggs 
were removed from time to time and the nests left undisturbed the birds 
would continue to lay. In one instance he knew of 4,000 sparrow eggs being 
obtained in one season on a small estate near Adelaide, and up to 30 eggs had 
been obtained from a single nest during the season. A good price forheads 
during the breeding season should, however, have a marked effect on the num¬ 
bers ol the birds. 

The College Committee recommended that the Council should urge upon 
the Minister the desirableness, in connection with the appointment of a succes¬ 
sor to Professor Towar, of making the officer Principal of the Agricultural 
College, and not also Professor of Agriculture, in order that there should be no 
misunderstanding as to the main duties of the officer. Some discussion ensued. 
Mr. Miller opposing the suggestion, as it would mean that the Principal would 
not be able to visit country districts and give lectures, 'lhe farmers would be 
deprived ot the benefit of the Professor’s services. Mr. Yelland, in moving 
the tosolution, which was carried, pointed out that it was not intended that 
the Principal’s time should be oonfined solely to the College, but there should 
be no doubt that his main duties consisted in the education ot the students af 
the College, the management of the farm, and the supervision of experimental 
work. During vacations and at other times when his work permitted he would 
be at liberty to visit various parts of the State. 

On the motion of, Mr. Miller, it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister to 
purchase the appliances required to place the small whoat-testing mill in work¬ 
ing older. 

The Bureau Committee reported receipt ot resolution from Inkerman 
Branch, asking the Council to oppose the proposal emanating from New South 
Wales that legislation should be enacted throughout the States to prohibit the 
use ot anything larger than a three-bushel grain sack. The committee did not 
consider it necessary to deal with the matter at present, as there was no 
immediate prospect of any action being taken by the South Australian Legis 
iature. 

The following gentlemen were approved as memberg ot the undermentioned 
Branches:—Messrs. A. Kerber and D. Murphy, Wocdside; E. Fuller, Kool- 
unga; E. T. Barnes, Denial Bay; A. McCallum, jun., Caltowie; J. T. Bald¬ 
win, Gawter River; J. G. Williams, Watervale; M. Leonard, F. Gillingt, J. 
Cam, ana E. McGowan, Boothby; G. Goldner, Woolundunga; P. McNamara, 
Wepewie; D. Whyte and C. Martin, Morchard; D. Black and F* Hodge, 
MaiM^ ’ ^ Mundoora; F. rormby, Kanmantoo, a. Maramnan. 

* Mr. Sandford drew attention to the fact that large quantities of veal and 
berk sent to the Adelaide market were damaged by bad slaughtering and 
"dossing. As the College stockman eras oompetent to give the students m- 
'd&ructhm in slaughtering and dressing pigs, sheep, and calves, the advisableneat 
Vf taking that course eaould be referred to the College Committee for con¬ 
sideration. A motion to that effect was carried. 
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Mr. Yelland suggested that the Council should ask the Miniate? to again 
approach the Victorian Government with a view to secure a modification of 
the present unnecessarily severe restrictions on the importation of poultry. 
In reply to a question, Mr. Summers stated that the only occasion recently on 
which the Bepaatmeftt had communicated with the Victorian Government in 
this connection was .concerning the fowls intended for the Bookie egg-laying 
competition, when the Department of Agriculture in the sister State declined 
to modify the regulations. 


A meeting of the Council was helu on Wednesday, June 529, there being 

5resent—Mr, R. Caldwell (Chairman), Col. Rowell, C.B.. Messrs. F, Krichauff, 
. W. Sandford, G. R, Laffer, H. V. Pridmore, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, T. E. 
Velland, and E. Marshall. 

Mr. Bawkins referred to statement made at previous meeting by the 
Chairman that Professor Towar was a competent man. This was a distinct 
reflection on the Board of Enquiry which had repoited to the contrary, and 
he wished to know whether the Chairman’s remarks were endorsed by the 
CoUncdl. Some discussion on the subject took plaoe, and it was pointed out 
that Mr. Caldwell's remark was purely a personal opinion, and that the Coun¬ 
cil oouid express no opinion on the report of the Board, as it had not been 
before them. 


Mr. Marshall moved-“That, in the omnion ot this Council, the time has 
arrived when the Government should start experimental wheat culture, with 
a view to improving the milling noo rommeicml \ -due oi South Austiahxn 
wheats, by a system of cross-fertilisation, or by any other desirable methods; 
that the Government should also assist private experimentalists in cross- 
fertilisation of wheats, with a milling test, free of charge, tor all new wheats 
thus made; and that the results of all such tests be published m Thr Journo / of 
Agrtcultwre” As a charge for testing samples of wheat was apparently co*.- 
temulated, he had oonfined the scope of the resolution to samples of wheat 
made by cross-fertilisation, because the milling value of the wheats commonly 
grown was pretty well known, and because mere selections were not likely to 
give any better results in the future than in the past, rrom a milling point 
of view. The strong flour wheats were confined to two types, the l ife and 
Bluestem, and were suited to cold climates with a longer growing se*> in than 
was possessed by 8outh Australia. Even it these wheats were other¬ 
wise suitable, it would be undesirable to bring them into 

cultivation here, because Australian wheats were known in 


the world's markets as white wheats, and were sought after 
m such. It had been proved in New 8outh Wales that the strong flour 
wheats could be used with great advantage in cross-fertilisation with < nrly 
wheats of the Australian type. By working on those lines, and adopting’ a 
good methodical system of working, with a test to prove the milling value of 
such wheats, the Agricultural Department of New South Wales had become 
pos sess ed of several new wheats of very high milling value, some equal m 
strength, and a few superior, to the strong flour wheats of America. Those 
wheats do not differ much in appearance from the wheats generally grown m 
Australia. They also make flour of excellent colour. Mr. Farrer, the wheat 
experimentalist ot that State, had succeeded in producing several new varie¬ 
ties, which promised verv shortly to take the places of old opd weaker kinds. 
The vatae o! one named “Bobs” would be apparent from the fact that from % 
sack or flour made from this wheat no fewer than eleven more loaves could 
ho mode than from the flour of the old Purple fyomw; and from the flpur of 
aatflier «new Ufceat named “Jonathan” twelve<more loaves of bread could he 
made than from a sack of Purple Straw. Those were crossbred wheats how 
known as Fifo-Indiaa wheats and had been made by crossing the strong flour 
Amman wheats With early Indian wheats. The grain of the Indian wheats 
waft lias the Australian wheats in appearanoe, but produced much leas straw. 
South Australian formers ended themselves on being able to produce the tiast 
Wbiffit fo the Wdrid, hut of late years a great revolution had taken plash ikt 
the milling industry* and in determining the food value of various wheats.; 
pfoww wheats hate a mater intrinsic value, but he believed they possessed; 
flJMitfoni equal to tfiTbest in the world for growing higfeelaaawGSeJ? 
That* was no outer method whereby thev could secure such wkwats excen# by 
a system of c*ea*4>veedi*g between the weEknown flour vests an^parit 
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varietkl. It was a&o very necessary that milling teste should be made to deter* 
mine the vAhae of these new wheats, as without them much valuable time and 
labour wpuki be lost. The wheat plant varied in the amount of resistance 
offered to ruAt; but, as they all knew, it was capable of being improved m that 
quality. It was not so many years since the idea of rust-resisting wheats 
wad oohejdefed* out of the question and impossible. Their own work in South 
Australia had resulted in a number of varieties which resisted rust, ana 
matured their grain in very rusty seasons without injury. There were 
doubtless many difficult problems m the work ot improvement, which must be 
rather slow. He regarded the question as a national one, and altogether 
beyond the scope of private enterprise, and it demanded at the hands ot rue 
State the most earnest, constant, and complete attention. .the chief points 
to be borne in mind were*—The wheats that would yield the greatest profits 
per acre tor the tanner, and supply the mills with wheat ot superior quality, 
and be the most nourishing and valuable as human food. It they succeeded in 
raising the commercial value ot their wheat one penny per bushel, and took 
their surplus, after supplying seed, at fourteen million bushels, it would 
represent an increased value ot £58,833 per annum. 

Some discussion ensued, and Mr. Marshall’s motion was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The Chairman read draft of annual report, 1 which, with certain altera¬ 
tions, was adopted. 


ADVERTISING SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FRUIT. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has leceived from the Agent-General 
in London particulars concerning a show of colonial grown fresh and p e- 
served fruits, to be held under the ausp 'os ot the Royal Horticultunl 
Society of Fngland on December 18 and 14. There will, of course, be no 
opportunity for our growers to exhibit fresh fruits, but dried fruits, bottW 
fruits, and jams could be supplied. The Secretary of the Society states that 
the Society’s officials will unpack and stage exhibits; that no charge will bo 
made for space; and that opportunity will be given to each State to make a 
collective exhibit in addition to individual exhibits. Arrangements will also 
be made for a public lecture on fruitgrowing in South Australia if the Agent- 
General can recommend a suitable gentleman prepared to undertake the duty. 

In view of the necessity for seeking outside markets tor our products it is 
hoped that some of our growers will endeavour to arrange to oe represented 
at this show. The Department of Agriculture will afford intending exhibitors 
any assistance possible. 


-JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE/' 


From January 1, 1904, the “Journal of Agriculture” will 
be posted to anyone resident in South Australia bona fide 
engaged In the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
REGISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. « Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. each; back Issues at 2s. 6d. 
per doz. The Indexes of Vols. I. to VI. can be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subscribers 
desirous of binding their volumes. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

Tii* Mknring t«M« »how* th« aliUI {or tb« month of Jose, 1904:— 


Adelaide 

i«i 

Maneora 

1*80 

Echunga 

8*99 

Hawker 

1*27 

Hoyleton 

2*09 

Maocleafield 

3*49 

Cradook 

0*80 

BaJaklave 

2*00 

Meadows 

4*16 

Wfl*on 

1*18 

Port Wakefield 

1*96 

Strathalbyn 

2*14 

Gordon 

8*91 

8addlewerth 

1*88 

Callington 

2*55 

Qnorn 

1*44 

Manrabel 

1*98 

Langhorne’s Bridge 2*09 

Fort Augusta 

0*99 

Bfrertom 

2*24 

Milan* 7. 

2*52 

Fort Germain 

1*80 

Tarlee 

1*88 

Wallaroo 

2*42 

Fort Pirie 

1*57 

Stockport 

2-15 

Kadina 

2*82 

Orjitai Brook 

2*00 

Hamley Bridge 

2*42 

Moonta 

2*48 

Fort Broughton 

2*30 

Kapunda 

2*49 

Green’s Plains ... 

2*90 

Bat* 

2*84. 

Freeling 

2*61 

/ Maitland 

3*69 

Hammond 

0-88* 

Stookwell 

3*01 

Ardrossan 

8-08 

Bruce 

0-72 

Nuriootpa 

3-23 

Port Victoria 

2*92 

Wilmington 

20* 

Anguton 

3*40 

Curramulka 

4*52 

Melrose 

2*48 

Tannnda 

3*19 

Minlaton 

365 

Booleroo Centre 

2*25 

Lyndoch 

4 08 

Stansbury 

3*23 

Wirrabara 

282 

Mallala 

8*16 

Warooka 

8*50 

Appila 

1*50 

loee worthy 

2-55 

Yorketown 

8*19 

Laura 

2*02 

Gawler 

3*47 

Edithburg 

8*17 

Caltowie 

1*80 

Smithfield 

2*92 

Fowler’s Bay 

8*94 

Jamestown 

1*86 

Two Welle 

2*95 

Streaky Bay 

3*11 

Gladstone 

1*81 

Virginia 

2*77 

Port Elliston 

4*70 

Georgetown 

2*46 

Salisbury 

3*25 

Port Lincoln 

3*57 

Nnrndy 

1*98 

Tea Tree Gully 

5*25 

Cowell 

1*78 

RedWfl 

1*87 

MagUl 

4*88 

Queenseliffe 

2*55 

Koohmga 

1*77 

Mitcham 

4*81 

Port Elliot 

3*81 

Garrietou 

0*84 

Crafers 

8*65 

Goolwa 

300 

Eurelia 

0*98 

Clarendon 

7*00 

Meningie 

2*97 

Jphnsburg 

0*42 

Morphett Vale 

3*50 

Kingston 

2*18 

Ocroroo, 

1*02 

Noarlunga 

3*59 

Robe 

5*02 

Block Book 

1*12 

Will onga 

4*92 

Beachport 

4*50 

Petersburg 

1*09 

Aldinga 

4*96 

Coonalpyn 

160 

Tonga! a 

1*14 

Norman ville 

6*60 

Bordertown 

1*75 

Terowie 

1*15 

Yankalilla 

7*78 

Frances 

1*47 

Yarcowie 

1*02 

Eudunda 

1*96 

Naracoorte 

1*84 

HiQitt 

1*37 

Truro 

3 01 

Lucindale 

1*78 

Mt. Bryan 

1*70 

Palmer 

1*99 

Penola 

2*10 

Barra 

1*44 

Mount Pleasant 

3 97 

Millicent 

3*68 

Snowtown 

2*29 

Blumberg 

5*41 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*97 

Brinkworth 

2*17 

Gumeracha 

6*03 

Wellington 

1*77 

Blyth 

2*22 

Lobethal 

7*33 

Murray Bridge ... 

2*28 

Clare 

3*14 

Woodside 

4 97 

M annum 

1 63 

Mintaro Central 

2*74 

Hahndorf 

4*62 

Morgan 

1*02 

Watervale 

3*34 

Nairne 

3 56 

Oyenand Comer... 

0*94 

Anbnrn 

2*61 

Mount Barker 

4*53 

Renmark 

1*00 
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AGRICULTURAL bureau reports. 

Booleroo Centre, May 24. 

Present—M essrs. Brooks (chair), Kelly, Nottle, Hopper, Arthur, Michael) 
Steven, Albinus, and McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Analysis of Soils. —The Chairman read a paper on the value of analysis 
of soils as a guide to the manuring of land. Thousands of tons ot manures were 
used annually by farmers, who had no idea of what their lands were deficient 
in. Soils in each district varied; in fact, on ©very farm there was a con¬ 
siderable diversity of soils, and it was only natural that the manure which 
suited one would not suit the others. They had examples of this in their own 
district, where the land could be generally divided into three sections, viz., 
the red soil, the brown, and the white. Superpnosphate gave good results on 
the two former, but not on the latter. He considered that, in view of the 
importance of this matter, the Government should provide for cheap analyses 
of soils. Dr. Sfeven strongly supported, but Mr. Nottle thought it would be 
difficult for any one to determine from an analysis of the soil which manure 
should be applied, as the soil on every farm varied considerably. Mr. Kelly 
was satisfied that the white land was deficient in vegetable matter, and that 
it Would benefit bv the application of stable manure. [The Department has 
already arranged h>r cheap analyses, viz., 3s. for each determination required. 
It is impossible to reduce this charge unless Parliament votes a special sum 
of money tor this purpose.— Ed.] 


Port Plrle, May 28. 

Present—M essrs. Wright (chair). Bell, Teague, Johns, Jose, Morrish, 
Crispin, Hector, Hpain, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Formalin. -The Hon. Secretary, in reply to a question, stated that some 
farmers he knew who were trying formalin as a pickle for wheat experienced 
no difficulty in drying the grain. 

Standard Bushel. —Proposal of Kapunda Branch that a petition asking 
for legislation to compel the adoption or the imperial bushel ot 60 tb. as the 
standard for wheat was discussed. Considerable difference of opinion existed 
on the subject, apd it was decided to suggest that the matter be brought for¬ 
ward at the September Congress. Some members, while dissatisfied with the 
present system, did not think tho Kapunda proposal would be an efficient 
remedy, while its operation would tend to lower the quality of South Aus¬ 
tralian wheats. 


Onetree Hill, May 25. 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), G. and F. Bowman, Blacklmm, 
Blake, Cowan Jfould, W. and E. A. Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and Clucas (hon. 
Sec.). 

Beekeeping. — Jn reply to questions, Mr. F. Bowman gave some further 
information on beekeeping. He thought the quantity of water required ny 
bees would eome as a surprise to most people. He found bluegum honey can¬ 
died very auickly, and while it could he reduced to liquid form dv steaming, it 
soon granulated again. 

Horse-shoeing. —Paper read at Lyndoch Branch was discussed with much 
interest. 

Dairying. —Members who had considerable experience in dairying, and 
bad given close attention to the feeding of their cows, were somewhat sur¬ 
prised at the statement of Mr. Foliand, or Reeves Plains Branch, that he 
bed obtained an average of 8 lb. of butter per cow per week when feeding on 
sorghum. Maize was regarded as decidedly superior as a fodder, ttaough sor¬ 
ghum was hardier. 

Pig-breeding. —Some discussion followed the reading of an article from 
the New South Wales Aori&tltural Gazette on this subject. 
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KuRiMtOOt May 27. 


iwmx*f-HSgura. Lehmann (chair). Mills, O’Neill, Thiele, R. H. and J, 
Downing {Hon. Sec.). 

ttMXKWQ Boos Foa M a rk et. —A long discussion on this subject took place. 
Itaafceib were satisfied that eggs carefully packed in light, soft material, like 
ch a ff , would carry any dietanoe without injury, provided the packages were 
handled with anything like reasonable care. Members complained, however, th it 

Stena receiving oonsignmenta always deducted a large percentage for chip- 
eggs. This was considered an unfair tax on the produoer, as it the eggs were 
chipped, as stated, it was in many cases caused by rough handiingby the 
firms' employes. 


Foxes. —Foxes are increasing in this neighbourhood, and are doing a lot 
of harm amongst sheep and poultry. Members agreed that the most success¬ 
ful way of dealing with the pest was by means ot poisoned baits. Native birds 
were the best baits, and of these the Rosella parrot seemed most tempting. An 
unpoisoned bird was dragged along as a trail in the neighbourhood of the foxes’ 
retreat, and poisoned birds buried at intervals just under the ground. 


Rhine Villa, May 27. 

Present —Messrs. G. A. Payne (chair), F. F. and il. W. Payne, Farey, 
Start, Mickan, Hecker, Pannach, Lewi*. W. F. and J. W. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Mi. F. E. Hecker read a short paper on this subject, 
and a good discussion ensued. Members would favour a fixed standard of 62 lb. 
per bushel and also thought that wheatbuyers should use a larger measure 
when testing the weight ot wheat, as the very small measures used render 
mistakes in the weight very likely. 

Size of Wheatsack. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
would not oppose a small reduction in the size ui the sack, provided that it 
would hold at least 200 ft), of flour. 


Kinffscote, May 9. 

Present— Me&sus. Turner (chair), Bell, Nash, Carter. Wright, and Goo'c 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Members approved of alterations in membership rules sug¬ 
gested by Wilmington Branch, out would not permit candidates to nominate 
themselves. 

Grasses and Clovers. —Mr. P. T. Bell read a short paper on his experi¬ 
ence, with introduced grasses and clovers on scrub land. He took up land on 
the island in I860, and ’brought with him a quantity of seed ot yellow trefoil 
and prairie grass, which was sown on a small fenced area. Both grew splen 
didly, and he gathered five bags of seed after cutting some tor green feed. 
Next year he sowed nearly all the seed on newly burnt scrub land. Tt came 
up well, but ftiost of it died oft as the winter set in. Oft- dry lim<*tone land 
near the ooast, however, he had bettefr success, but the sheep soon ate the 
prairie grass out, while the trefoil had spread widely sinoe then. Italian rye 
grass and rib grass both did well on enclosed areas, but neither lasts well if 
graced by sheep, though the latter stood for nearly three years. Bib grass 
, was, he thought, the best to sow on newly burnt land. Dutch cl over! like the 
others, does well, but will not stand grazing, With it be got a small, rough- 
leaved clover, which does well on the rough, stony creeks, and gives a lot of 
food in winter. He had also tried various native grasses, but was of opinion 
that it Was no use sowing grass seed on new ironstone country. The land 
should be fenced and stock kept off for two or three years, burning each year 
to destroy the scrub He found buffalo grass very useful on stony and sandy 
land near the ooast. It wafc indestructible, and would grow to the edge of 
the salt water. Mr. BeU also tabled splendid sample of “Oldman” saltbush. 
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Wooiumiun*** M«y 7. 

FB«MKT -He 0 ftrs. Prosser (chair), Michael, Greig, Smoker, Bentley, A., 
and W. Bsrritt, and Rogers (Hon. Sac.). 

Work or Rnano&^Tha Chairman referred to lack of interest shown in 
the work of the Branch by the members, and stated tnet this m ee ti ng had 
been called to consider whether the Branch should be dosed. Handlers gener¬ 
ally thought that it would be a mistake to dose, and it waa decided to con¬ 
tinue wow, and make an effort to secure regular meetings. 

Poison Plant. —Mr. N. Rogers reported haring seen four cows dead in 
a paddock near Adelaide, and on enquiry he found three had been killed by 
eating the half-dry steins of the belladonna lily, and one by young sorghum. 
It waa decided to ask the Inspector of Stock to give an address on stock com¬ 
plaints. 


Port Broughton, may 26. 

Present —Messrs. Harford (chair). Tonkin, Dolling, Whittaker, sen. and 
jun., Button, Gardiner, Pattingale, and Dalby (Hon: Sec.). 

Membership. —Members all favour adoption of alterations in membership 
rules suggested by Wilmington Branch. 

BrSkpino Lambs for Export. —Mr. Tonkin read a pacer on this subject. 
He considered the lamb trade the most profitable branch of the sheep industry 
for the farmer. He preferred breeding from the half-bred Merino ewe and 
Shropshire ram. The lamb was hardy, quick-growing, and heavy, being fit tor 
market at four to five months old. Last year ne had lambs of this oross weigh¬ 
ing 40 lb. to 60 lb. when dressed. Many farmers were prejudiced against the 
crossbred ewe because it was sometimes a wanderer. In this case, mate the 

S urebred Merino and Shropshire ram. The progeny will not be so heavy a* 
te former cross, but will all the same be very profitable. The peroentage of 
lambs was better from the purebred Merino. In 1901 he had Bo per cent, ot 
iambs, which sold at 8s. 6d.; in 1902, 90 per cent., which realised 9s. 2d. each, 
last year, 100 per oent., and got 10s. 6a. to £1 each; while this year his in¬ 
crease was 140 per cent. This was due to having two l&mbings. Sheep being 
very dear he allowed the rams to stay with the ewes, and so got two drops ot 
lambs. Owing to the summer rains he had plenty of green feed in the stubbles 
and on the fallow, so that the ewes did well, and the summer lambs will be 
ready for market in a few weeks. Of course, the values now ruling were ex¬ 
treme, but he thought there was no likelihood of fat lambs fetching less thin 
10 b. each for many years to oome. He considered that from 800 ewes and six 
Shropshire rams a farmer should realise £170 a year by careful management. 
In the summer months water must be provided in every paddock, and care 
must be taken not to overstock. The lambs must always be sold before the 
feed gets too dry. There was less work and less risk attached and the returns 
were quicker with sheep than with any other stock. Borne discussion took 
place on the question of breeding from crossbred ewes only, some members 
being of opinion that it was a mistake. Mr. Dalby feared that the farnsei 
would find when he came to dispose of his ewes in three or four years’ time be 
would have to pay a much larger figure for his new breeding stock. He con¬ 
tended that he would make more profit by breeding Merino ewes and rearing 
them. They would have the wool for three or four years, and be able to sell 
all surplus stock at a fair prioe. 


Davenport* May 19. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chairV Hewitaon, Hodahcn, Roberts, Holds- 
worth, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Owing to the member who had promised a paper failing to 
attend or sand Ms paper, no special business was before the meetingTrhe 
Hon. Secretary, was instructed to convey* to the defaulting member the dis¬ 
appointment of the members at hit neglect, and his lack of courtesy in failing 
So seen forward a reasonable exouse. Some dfecuseion on the value of sends 
grass, lupin, marram grass, and meserabryanthemum for binding sand^took 
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Wepowie, may 28. 

* Pi ubsbwt—M essrs. Gray (chair), T. and R. Gale, Crocker, Bishop, Hanna, 
Roberts, Fisher, and Hailiday (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Members decided to support the Kapunda Branch in 
demanding that only the imperial bushel of 60 lb. be recognised in the purchasf 
of wheat. 

« Puhjbo. —Mr. J. Bishop read a short paper on this disease ot cattle. 


Nantawarra, May 25. 

* Present— -Messrs. Dixon (chair), Belling;, Herbert, Greenshields, Dali, 
Eat tew, and Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership. —Members approve of proposed alterations in membership 
rules. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Rattew stated that he had cured a severe case 
o| impaction by giving large doses of aconite. Mr. Herbert initiated a discus¬ 
sion on live stock. * 


4 Booth by. May 3. 

Present —Messrs. Whyte (chair), Chaplin, Way, Bradley, Moulds, Leon¬ 
ard, and Turnbull (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Foulds initiated a discussion on this subject. It 
was agreed that it was a mistake to use too much water m pickling, as exces¬ 
sive damping of the grain impaired its germinating powers. Mr. Whyte read 
article from April issue of The Journal of Agriculture on pickling with forma¬ 
lin. Members wished to know if wheat treated with formalin would prove 
injurious to fowls or animals if eaten by them. [Although the poison is very 
much diluted it is just possible that injuiy would result if stock of any sort 
ate much pickled gram. -Ed J Members consider some varieties of wheat 
more liable to smut than others, Petatz Surprise was specially mentioned i*» 
this respect. 

Galvanised Iron and Netting. —Mr. Foulds strongly advised intending 
purchasers of galvanised goods to exercise care in selecting their materials, as 
a lot of both iron and netting now sold was of inferior quality. Members wish 
to know through The Journal of Agriculture if there was any method by which 
purchasers could satisfy themselves of the quality of the materials. Much nt 
the wire-netting now used rusts very quickly , a sei ious patter where vermin- 
proof fencing is such a necessity. 


fflundoora, May 27. 

Present —Messrs. Harris (chair), Mildren, Shearer, Dick, Mitchell, Blake 
Loveridge, and Gaitiiner (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Horse Complaint.— The Chairman read Mr. Desmond's report on horse 
disease on Yorke'a Peninsula, and the treatment recommended was pasted in 
the minute book for future reference. * The Chairman said he found young 
green wheat very effective in removing worms irom horses, and advised mem-, 
hers to sow a small patch early and turn the horses in when the crop had made 
good growth. 

Feeding Horses. —Mr. Mitchell waa using a considerable quantity of 
mo la sses in the feed for his horses this season, and was satisfied that they 
showed the benefit in their work. Mr. Dick was using copra cake with chaff, 
etc., for his working stock. Members were unanimous that salt was necessary 
for all stock. 

Tebsplanting. —Mr. Mitchell had observed that some of the sugar gums 
around the schoolhouse were .being attacked by a small grub. These appear 
to attack the tree at the top. working downwards towards the trunk. Mr 
Mildren advised removing and burning the parte attacked. 
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mount cowipm— , w*ar 14. 

Pbimbkt —Ueun 0»meron <oha»r), Slater, Jenkina, Klaus, Obenoiretlu 
and Good (Hon, Sec*). 

Membership —Members approved of suggested alterations in membership 
rules, end Mould retire each veer those members who have attended the least 
number of meetings during the year 

Papua —Mr Klaus read a paper on suggestions to aid the prosperity of 
the district* Discussion postponed. 


Narrldy, May 28. 

Present— Messrs Darley (chair) Lang, Freebairn, Smart, Dixon, Kellv, 
Turner, and Dunsford (Hon Sec ), and thtee visitors 

Poult at —Mr H Turner tabled a pair of beautiful White Wyandotte 
fowls, and explained their chief characteristics The birds were greatly ad¬ 
mired by those present 

Grading Wheat —The Hon Secretary read extract from Ike Journal of 
Agriculture dealing with Dr Cobb’s experiments, and a good discussion en¬ 
sued Members are of opinion that all wheat should be sola on its merits, and 
that no sample weighing 61 lb per bushel should be docked m price 


Mount Bryan East, May 28. 

PAb$jbnt~ Messrs Bryce (chair), Thomas, Pohlner, F and E S Wilks 
(Hon Sec ), and one visitor 

Noxious Weeds —Mr Biyce lead a paper op this subject He considered 
any plant productive of injury or hurtful consequences was a 1 noxious weed 11 
A plant that was of little or no value for food but which choked out good 
herbage was a noxious weed, and as such should be dealt with They oould 
not expect to keep every kind of weed under but every landholder should wafce 
up to the necessity for dealing promptly with such as tne star thistle, which 
was increasing in this district, and with the stemless horse thistle, which 
covered acres of land, to the complete exclusion of other herbage, and which, 
as far as he had seen, was not touched bv any kind of stock even in the 
driest conditions He did not, however, believe in compulsory action in con¬ 
nection with the destruction of weeds, as the damage they do should waken up 
landholders to their own interests 

Membership —Suggested alterations in membership rules, submitted by 
Wilmington Branch, met with approval 


liter* Plains, May 28. 

Present —Messrs Venning (chair), H and H J West, Hale, Hornhardt, 
Abroak Deer, Jacobs, A R 8 and A R Ramsey (Hon Sec), and two visi¬ 
tors. 

Mixed Farming —Mr J L Watson lead a paper on mixed farming versus 
wheatgrowing. He maintained that wheatgrowing alone would not pay, and 
that the farmer should give some attention to sheep, pigs, and poultry, but no 
mote should be bent than can be properly attended to A tew cowesbould be 
kept and the ogives reared, as they can be profitably disposed of. The 
farmer should alto rear a foal or two each year If of the right stamp, there 
would be no difficulty in disposing of them at a profit if not needed for farm 
•Mork 

Baas at Wwur.—Dissatisfaction was expressed at the present prmetfte of 
buying wheat, bags ha. 
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W&lkferfft, May 28* 

Prishnt —Messrs. Rowe (chair), Tuck, Perry, Blizard, Alien, Pickering, 
Jattack©, Lewie, Rogers, Starr, Wood, Jones, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

—-Suggestions trom Wilmington Branch were considered, nut 
members thought the present system preferable. 

Vinefruning. —Mr. Rowe read from Professor Perkins’s “Theory and 
Practice of Vinepruning” the main laws governing pruning operations. 


Cradock, May 28* 

Present —Messrs. Ruddock (chair). Gillick. Solly, Graham, Clarke, Gar¬ 
net, Marsh, Fitzgerald, Paterson, and Lindo (Hon. oec.), and two visitors. 

Horse Disease. —Mr. Paterson drew attention to the report of the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon in the May issue of The Journal of Agriculture on 
horse complaint on Yorke’s Peninsula. In this report Mr. Desmond said the 
Hawker and Port Pine outbreaks were due to the same cause. Mr. Paterson 
was pleased that some announcement had at last Wn made of the cause of 
the trouble in Hawker district. 

Bags as Wheat. —Strong feeling was expressed as to the unfairness of * 
the present system of buying wheat, oags in. 


Gladstone* June 4. 

Present —Messrs. Goode (chair), Rundle, Inglis, Burton, and Wornum 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Improvement of Wheats.- It was decided to ask the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture to appoint a committee to consider resolution carried at Gladstone Con¬ 
ference in favour of a testimonial to Mr. R. Marshall for his work in connec¬ 
tion with the improvement of wheat. 

Standard Bushel. —It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary obtain Signa¬ 
tures .to petition to Parliament re this matter. Members expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the present one-sided method under which wheat was bought, 
but were anxious that nothing should be done to injure the reputation of 
South Australian wheat. 


Orroroo f May 27. 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Brown, Lillecrapp, Copley, Oppermann, 
Roberts, Robertson, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat.— Mr. T. H. P. Tapscott read a paper on “Is Blue- 
stone a Preventive of Smut ?” They often heard farmeirs say that they never 
pickled their seed wheat* yet they grew clean crops, while some careful farmers, 
who make it a pfactioe to pickle, will usually admit that they have some smut 
in their wheat. The question naturally arises: Is bluestone a preventive of 
smutF His experience led him to say it was under reasonable conditions. 
Some varieties of wheat appeared more liable to smut th&n others; then cli¬ 
matic conditions have also to be considered. In the first place it was neces¬ 
sary to use only good bluestone, 6 or 8 oz. of which dissolved in 1$ to 2 jHlons 
of water wes sufficient for pickling a bag of wheat. It was a mistake to use 
too weak a solution or too much water. He always pickled on a concrete floor, 
pouring the solution over the grain, and turning the grain three times, or twice 
on the floor and once into the bag. Last season he carried out a small experi¬ 
ment. He obtained some of Smart’s Early wheat—which variety seems par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to smut—mixed it with a few smut balls, and nibbed 
them together until the wheat was quite black. He then divided the grain 
into nine lots of 86 grains each, pickled, and sowed them, with the following 
yesuit*:— 

No, l. tickled for five 'minutes in bluestone solution : nine plants j^rew; no 
smut. 
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No 3. Pickled for 10 minute* ifl bhwatotte *ohition; IS plant#; one only 
smutty. 

No. 8. tickled lor Id minutes in bluestone solution-; U plants; no smut. 

No. 4. Pickled for 20 minute* in bluestone solution ; 19 grew ; no Smut. 

No. 5. Pickled for SO minutes in bluestone solution; 18 plants; only on# 
smutty. 

No. 8. Simply dipped in solution; 14 plants; four affected by smut. 

No. 7. Not pickled; 18 plants, 17 of which were smutty. 

No. 8. Pickled in salt water for 10 minutes; 16 plants; nine smutty. 

No. 9. Pickled for 18 minutes in Condy'e fluid; 17 plants; 14 smutty. 

The germination was very poor, but he attributed this to the soil being 
very wet when seed was sown. Hr. Copley did not pickle seed sown in d^y 
land, but considered pickling a necessary precaution after rain has fallen. Mr. 
Lillecrapp very seldom pickled, but he made it a practice to sow only very 
clean wheat. Most members favoured pickling. 

Apples. —Mr. Moody tabled a large sample of Beauty of Australia apple 
grown in the district by Messrs. Northoott Brothers. 


Elbow Hill, May 24. 

Present —Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Ward, Wake, Spence, Wills, Pike, 
Hay, and G. C. Dunn (Hon. Sec ), and six visitors. 

Whaninq Foals.— Mr. S. G. Pike read a paoer on, “Which is the Best 
Time to Wean Foals ?” He thought farmers usually allowed the foals to liv i 
on the mother's milk too long. The general practice seems to be to woan at 
five months to six months, but, as the mares were usually in foal again by 
November, the milk was not of good quality, and the strain on the mare of 
suckling one foal and carrying another acted to the detriment of both. He 
believed that the foal, as a rule, could eat at about eight weeks, and. provid¬ 
ing they were well looked after and given suitable food, they would thrive all 
right. The Chairman said he allowed his foals to run with their mothers until 
about seeding time, and found they throve satisfactorily. Mr. Wills thought 
farmers must study their own conditions. With good food the foals could run 
with the mother for six months, but an aged mare, inclined to fall away as 
the green feed went off, should be relieved of the foal earlier. 

THRXB-BtrsHRL Sack.— Mr. H. S. Styles forwarded letter advocating the 
three-bushel wheatsack. but many of the members opposed it, urging,that 
there would be little, ir any, difference m the price of tne bag; the shipping 
price would remain unaltered for some time at any rate, that alterations 
would be necessary in machinery, and that where now two men loaded up the 
sacks, one would attempt the work, to his injury. 


Colton, June 4. 

. PMapw— -Messrs. Kenny (chair), Hull, Whitehead, Lewis, McCracken, 
and Packer (Hop. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Paxgtt Wheat at Adelaide Show. —At request of Branch, the Secretary of 
the Boy*! Agricultural Society forwarded weights of exhibits of wheats from 
various Branches of the Bureau. Lipson Branch obtained all three prises, the 
throe sample* weighing 68 ft. 14 os., 68 lb. 4 os., and 66 ft. 8 os. per bushel. 
The other eamplsa were: —Bnnkworth, 68 lb. 6 o*.; Willunga, 66 ft. 4 o *.; 
Yorketown, 65 lb. ; Colton, 64 ft. 1 os.; and Riverton, 62 ft. 6 os. 

Standard BtffKKL.— Discussion on proposed petition to Parliament t € 
«4he adoption of a 60-ft. standard for wheat took plaoe. Members thought ft 
would be better to have a toed standard of 63 ft., and pay extra for wheat 
• standard; eg the buyer docked tor wheat under weight, he would nc| lose 
bp Wring proportionately tor wheat over standard. 
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inkerman, May 24. 

Present —Messrs. F. C. Smart (chair), F. Smart, Lomman, Kennedy, Wil- ' 
liama, Fraser, Board, Sampson, Mugfora, and Daniel (Hon. bee.), and four 
visitors. 

Membership.—M embers do not consider that suggested alterations in 
membership rules would be beneficial to this Branoh. 

Thrbh-BUshel Wheatsaok.— -Mr. Sampson called attention to the move- 
•meat by wharf labourers in Sydney to secure Government assistance in bring¬ 
ing about a reduction in the wheatsack to a maximum capacity ot three bushels. 
He opposed the proposal, as did most of the other members. The arguments 
used were that a three-bushel bag would necessarily be shorter, and therefore 
unwieldy to handle, besides too low to sew up comfortably, it would prove 
more expensive to the farmer, and, it adopted, would result in boys being 
expected to handle them. It was resolved that this Branch is in favour ot a 
uniform four-bushel bag, and that the Minister of Agriculture be advised 
through the Council of Agriculture of the views of the members. 


Balaklava, June 11. 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker. Black, Manley, 
Neville, Reid, Smith, Thompson, Tiller, lhomas, Spillane, Tuck, and Burden 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Officers.— Messrs. A. W. Robinson and H. P. Burden were olected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively, a vote of thanks being accorded to the 
retiring officers. 

Standard Bushel. —Considerable discussion on circulai from Kapunda 
Branch took place, but discussion was postponed till next meeting 


Qawler River, May 27. 

Present— Messrs. Parker (chair), Leak, Hilliei, Baldwin, Kreig, F. and 
H. Roediger, A. M. and H. Dawkins, Spenoer, and Bray (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Standard Bushel.— Members did not approve of Kapunda proposal for a 
fixed standard of 60 ft>., as. they considered such a low standard would result 
in a reduction in the price of our wheat in London. It was unanimously 
resolved that this branch favours a permanent standard of 63 lb. per bushel. 

Dairying.— Mr. F. Roediger gave a short account of a visit paid to a 
dairy farm at Woodville, where 60 to 70 cows are milked regularly. Lucerne and 
hay form the main part of the food, about 30 acres or more ot lucerne being 
irrigated. The Ayrshire-Jersey cross oows were formerly kept, but they 
proved rather quick-tempered, while the shortness of the teats was also a 
drawback. The introduction of a good Shorthorn bull had a marked effect on 
the herd, the progeny being large^framed, docile, easy to milk, and good 
doers/ Mr. Dawkins mentioned that he found the Shorthorns bad “fencers,' 
but one member attributed this to education. If the calves are kept in welL^ 
fenced enclosures they do not develop into fenoe-breakers, but tying them to 4 
fences will teach them the habit. The value of the milking strain of Short¬ 
horn cattle was referred to, and it was resolved that the Branch intae the 
Council of Agriculture to advise the Government to import some bolls or milk¬ 
ing strains of Shorthorns, in order to improve the dairy herds of the State. 
The deterioration of the dairy herds was attributed oy some members to 
breeding from immature stock. 

Dtnot of Manure on Seeds. —Some discussion took place on the effect 

a mi super on small seeds it may come in contact with. Members 
t the acid in the manure would probably affect the germination of 
eeds, and would advise applying the manure some time before sowing 
the seeds* 
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PaMWt-^MeMW. Mibw (oliair), Morharlln, Maugiaa, Angore, Safa 
MoEwitt, Maddigan, Boss, Buder, mad Robertson (Hoh. Sec.), and oip twl 
Standard Bu«s»l.—M embers favoured Kapunda proposal for a fixed 
standard of 60 tt>. per bushel. 

Pig Ooicm.iNT.—Xbe Hon. Secretary reported that three of hie bipood 
sows had farrowed prematurely, about two weeks before their time, ihe 
sows were quiet and in good condition. They had been receiving raw map* 
golds for some time, and were scouring a good deal. None of the member* 
had had any similar experience with their mgs, but thought abortion had 
been brought on by scouring, whidh they attributed to the mangolds. 


Petlna, May 28. 

Present—M essrs. Penna (chair), Cocks, Johnson, and Wallsohutssky 

Sheep Awn Wool. -Mr. G. Cocks read a paper on this subject. Owing to 
the drawback and expense attendant on the shipping of sheep from the West 
Coast, it will not pay farmers to devote attention to the mutton or lamb 
trade. Thev should, therefore, breed a good class of Merino sheep, and work 
to improve the wool. Summer lambs were unprofitable in these parts, gener¬ 
ally becoming stunted. Rams should be placed with the ewes in December, 
and removed not later than the end of February. The rams should receive 
careful attention, so that they are in good condition when placed with the 
ewes. The wool should be carefully classed and packed for market, all in¬ 
ferior fleeces being kept by themselves. Care should be taken of the skins of 
sheep that are killed for rations. He advised fixing a straight piece of timber 
about 10 ft. long in the shod, firmly secured To this, spikes about six inches 
in length, should be placed at intervals of three feet, and tne skins hung on 
these, stretching them from shoulder to shoulder. 

Wire-netting Fbnce.— Some discussion took place on the best way to 
erect a rabbit-proof fence. It was agreed that strong posts and three wires, 
in addition to the netting, were required. The posts should have a slight leau 
outwards to prevent the rabbits climbing the netting. 


Stansbury, June 4. 

Present —Messrs. Sherriff (chair), Faulkner, Anderson, Humphries, 
Jones, and Pitt, 

Standard Bushel. —Discussion took place on proposal of Kapunda Branch 
for a fixed standard of 60 lb. per bushel. Members oppose this idea, but would 
urge the Chamber of Commerce to fix the standard earlier in the season. 


Port Elliot, June 18. 

#>laakw^Measrs. Hutchinson (chair). Fanned, Gosden. Nos worthy, 
Henry and Hamilton Welch, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. See.). 

MaunuM*** -—Members wens unanimous in their approval of alteration* 
in membership miss suggested by Wilmington Branch. 

Standard fiUHPt*.—Three of the members supported proposal of Kapunda 
Branch *ur a fixed' aid of 80 lb. per bushel, otwmg exception was taken 
to the m docking the price for wheat weighing lass than the 

*tandard, and at fiats w time refusing to pay extra for over-standard wheat, 
deraW* discussion on poultry pay Remitted, 

g Branch, showing a profit with wheat at fie, per 
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An#a*ton f May 28 . 

PUBSinrT-^-MessrB. Snell (chair), Player, Smith, Thorne, Salter, A. and 
W« Sibley, Bedford, Vaughan, Friend, Trimmer, Evans, and Matthews (Hon. 
Seo.), aug visitors. 

Vegetable Diseases Bill. —A lengtliv discussion took place on the pro¬ 
visions of this Bill, each clause being considered. The new Bill did not mart 
with the approval of members, and it was unanimously resolved that in the 
opinion of the Branch the provisions of the present Act should be rigidly en¬ 
forced. and the Chief Inspector should have power to carry out the law with¬ 
out referring to the Minister of Agriculture for authority on each occasion. 


Cherry Gardens, June 14. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Potter, and Kicks 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Membership. —Alterations in membership rules, proposed by Wilmington 
Branch, did not meet with approval. ' 

Vegetable Dibeasfh Bill. A lengthy discussion took place on the pro¬ 
members being opposed to its provisions. 


Denial Bay, May 28. 

Present - Messrs McKenzie (chair), Starling, Ciokei, Meier, Smith, and 
Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Mice Plague.— A lentdhy discussion on this subject took place, all the 
members Irnving lost more or loss wheat and hay during the present season. 
Some had found stacking the wheat and horsefeeii on piles fairly effective in 
saving them from the mice. Mr. McKenzie thought it would pay farmeis to 
build mouse-proof barns, and described how these were built. 


Saddfewqrth, June 17. 

Present —Messrs. Frost (chair), Eckermann, Hannaford, Leeder, and 
Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership. —Suggested alterations in membership rules were dis¬ 
cussed, and approved by a majority of those present. 

Wheat Standard and ‘‘Docking.’ ’—A petition from Kapunda Branch was 
read. The HOn. Secretary commented unfavourably on this petition, as being 
inoorrect as to facts and unlikely to serve any useful purpose. The Corn 
Trade Section of the Chamber of Commeroe attempts to get a fair sample of 
the season’s wheat crop by mixing a large number of samples from all parts 
of the State of wheat judged to he up to the previous year’s standard, still 
in operation; sealed packets of this mixture are generally distributed, and 
sent to Enrobe as a sample of the new season’s crop. A‘’bushel is careful*y 
weighed, and the merchants announce that fair average quality wheat of the 
season weighs, say. 01$ lb. to the bushel. This weight is not the standard* 
weight of a bushel of wheat, as the petition asserts; but the weight an* 
non,need by the Chamber certifies the quality of the season’s crop, and upon 
that standard of quality cargoes are bought and sold; but all wheat is always 
bought on the Imperial bushel of 00 lb., and no Act of Parliament is required 
to enforce that, since it is universally recognised. He thought, however, that 
the use of samples judged to be up to previous standard was not a fair way to 
obtain a true standard of quality, nor was it fair to “dock” the value of 2 lb. 
of wheat bar every 1 lb. under the standard. The opinion was expressed that 
it would hardly he possible to have any fixed standard of quality, though it 
fcught average nearly correct In a series of years. 

Fa&lowxbw —ChamnsM read a short paper eg this sub #edfc. He 

favoured a three-year course: Fallow, grain crap, and then gracing the third 
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year till fallowed again. It wm necessary to h*1W good implements In onto* 




If the land k fro© from stones or ©tump© a set 

f erred. With stones s stumpjumper saved many 
strains. It was easier for a man or a boy to steer a four 

or even ten furrow plough than a single one. He would _ 

ploughing as soon as possible after seeding, say, June I, finishing about 
the midale of July to end of August, in this district. It was a good plan to 

fallow a bit before seeding if land was in good older, it the paddock is not 

billy be favoured ploughing around, but care should be taken to avoid having 
the furrows running up and down the steeper parts, lest they should wash out. 


permit, cultivate again about 2 in. deep, at end of October. With one cul¬ 
tivation only, the beginning of October was the best time, as the weeds had 
then got a start. He would eheepproof all paddocks, as rubbish oould be 
cheeked and kept well down by sheep. The paper was favourably commented 
on. Mr. Eckermann and the Secretary oould plough most of their land 6 m. 
If occasionally a little clay came to the surface it became distributed with the 
after workings with advantage rather than otherwise. The Chairman re¬ 
marked that a disc plough would leave the broken-up subsoil at the bottom. 


Educating the Farm Boys. —An article from an American paper on this 
subject was read. The writer laid stress upon the imparting of dearly bought 
experience and knowledge of those who had spent a lifetime almost on the 
soil to their sons. Such Knowledge of weather and crops was invaluable, and 
was not to be got from books or learnt in the schools; in short, make a com¬ 
panion of your boy, and teach him all you have learnt about farming from 
actual expenenoe. 


mount Remarkable, may 26. 

Present— Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Kaerger, Foot, McIn¬ 
tosh, Yates, Morrell, Oasley, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Some of the members favoured Kanunda proposal for 
a fixed standard of 60 ft. per bushel, but others considered this too low, and 
likely to have a very bad effect on the reputation of Som~ Australian wheats 
on the European market. 


Upson, June 14. 

Present —Messrs. Potter (chair), Sw&ffer, G. and C. Provis, Brougham, 
Carr, Bratten, France, Baillie, Brown, and Barraud (Hon. Sec.), ana one 
visitor. 

Cattle Complaint.— Mr. George Provis reported that a cow of his dribbled 
Very profusely when chewing her cud, ana would like to know the cause and 
treatment. rNot sufficient information given; possibly due to acute indiges¬ 
tion. Give plenty of soft food and tonics. -Ed. 1 Mr, Charles Provis mportmi 
trouble in mare, which members thought to be due to being badly “sanded.' 1 

Harvest Result.— The Hon. Secretary read notes on this subject. Fal¬ 
lowing had undoubtedly proved vey beneficial in this district, as his experi¬ 
ence had demonstrated. In 1899, which was not too favourable a season, the 
rainfall being light and irregular, they reaped 15 bushels per acre, while on 
attunra ploughed*land only 5 bushels to 6 bushels per acre: 70 lb. super per 
acre was Stef Bed to both areas. In 1900 they had an unusually wet year, con¬ 
sequently there was less difference in the yields, vis., 16 bushels from fal¬ 
low and 14 bushels from ploughed land. In 1901. which was also wet, inst was 
• « A4 - * H r * - - - - 




the fallowing jbas undoubtedly a marked effect on the snoistuiwMdlag 
capacity of the mud, as evidenced by the yields during dry years. 
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Whyte-Y&roowte, June 18. 

pHEgBOT—Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Pasco©, Makin, Lock, Mitchell, 
Hunt, Jenkins, Mud#©, Pearce, Kornetzi, McLeod, Faul, and Boerke (Hon, 
See.), Are visitors. 

Mmic 8tstbm. —The Hon. Secretary gave an interesting address on 
the principles and advantages of the metric system of weights and measures. 
Members were greatly impressed with the simplicity of the system, and hoped 
that it would soon be the recognised system throughout Australia. Mr. Makin 
dealt with what he considered the injurious effects the producer would suffer 
under the “white Australia policy. 1 ’ [Political subjects like this should not 
be discussed at Bureau meetings.—E d.J 

Exhibition of South Australian Wheats. —Mr. Dowd thought it would 
be a good plan tor the Government to arrange tor the exhibition of a tew 
samples of South Australian wheats in the principal gram centres of America, 
England, and Europe. 


Forest Range, Jun^ 2. 

Present Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Collins, Hackett, McLaren, 
and J. Green. 

Vegetable Diseases Bill. Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place, and it was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, the proposed 
Bill was too drastic. Members strongly favoured carrying out the provisions 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Protection Act, rigidly enforcing the restrictions 
against the sale of eodhn infested fruit. Members thought, however, that no 
action should be taken by the Department when less than 7 per cent, of the 
fruit in any case was found affected. 

Bush Currants —Mr. Hackett read a paper on this subject. Black cur¬ 
rants require strong land, which should be deeply worked before planting, and, 
if possible, a good dressing of stable manure or coarse bonedust should oe 
dug m. The aspect was not of vital importance, but the land should be well 
drained and be fairly moist m the summer. The bushes can be divided and 
replanted at any age, but two-year-old plants were preferable. After plant¬ 
ing it was a mistake to dig deeply around the bushes. No more cultivation 
than required to keep them clean should be given. The best of the fruit is 
borne on the previous season’s growth, and pruning will oonsist in cutting out 
the wood ot more than two years’ growth, and shortening back where neces¬ 
sary. Red currants will thrive in poorer and drier soil than black currants. 
In pruning the aim should be to get six to eight branches from as near the 
ground as possible. These should not be pruned until they reach the desired 
height. Afterwards they will put out laterals, which should be cut back 
every year to three or four buds. The red currant fruits on the old wood, 
and all new growth should be cut back except where required to form a new 
main branch. White currants require similar treatment. Ogden’s Black, 
White Imperial, and Red Imperial were the best varieties he had grown in 
this district, but he thought that in the end they would get improved bearers 
from seedling currants. 


Mlnlaton, June IS. 

Present— Messrs. Correll (chair), Vapstone, Twarts, Boundy, Anderson,* 
J. and H. Martin, Brown, Newbold, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. See.), and four 
visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Considerable discussion took place on circular from 
Kapunda Branch. Members were not prepared to support proposal for a 
fixed standard of 00 Tb. per bushel, but it was resolved to suggest far considera¬ 
tion at Congress:—“The standard weight ot a bushel of wheat: Is the farmer 
paid for wheat over standard, and who sets the benefit of the docking prac¬ 
tised by buyers for wheat under standard?” 

Tai Famcse's Am in Liys.—Mr. B. W, Newbold read a caper on this 
subject^ in which he urged the necessity for farmers, aiming to get the highest 
reunite in all their operaMiw, and the value of comfortable surroundings, to 
recompense in seme way for the ape and downs of the fanner’s life. 






P 1 £lil*«|ikll| t alttllA f$L 

fee***. Bayne (chair), Juert, ttpenoer 
fi~ and A. A. Harper, end Wright 


w&r% wm 


onato Ho»f*§v^Mj. A. A. Harper read 4 abort 
ught there waa room for improvement in the me 


Be©,), add fo* 

>r on thi#.«uhj*&. 
of shoeing hotter 
in they «mre shod 


was removed trn w toe kmfe, end tnewnos made red hot, when ltie applied to 
the hoof until it fit*. He thought that there should be leaa burning, aa it 
made the hoof brittle. The shoe should be made to fit by rasping and trim 4 * 
‘ •* " If drives 


I the hoof. Then too many nails were‘generally need, If driven properly 
were sufficient for a heavy shoe, and lour for a light one. Instead of 


MTV wv»v auiUPing * »U1 e» MWV J »UW. wuu ivm IV1 «a umw« eunvocvu v* 

being driven straight the nails should be unevenly placed, as they will give 
a better hold. Considerable difference of opinion existed amongst members 


a better hold. ( 
on this question 


Johnsburg, IMay 28. 

PnssKOT—Messrs Chalmers (chair). Potter, Dunn, Luckraft, Caughlan, 
Mombsch, Masters, and Johnson (Hon. Sec.). 

Stand Ann Bushel. —Mr. F. W. Hombech read a paper on this subject. 
Ho referred to the general feeling that under the present system the farmers 
were entirely in the hands of the merchants, and were otten unfairly treated 
in reference to the docking of wheat He urged the farmers to unite to 
secure a better system. Either have two standards, as suggested by Mr. 
Gleeeon, or one standard, and pay for over-standard samples at the same rate 
as under-standard wheat ie docked. As an alternative, it might be possible 
to adopt the auction system, when the middleman would be dispensed with 
to a considerable extent, and the wheat would be bought according to sample. 
He did not favour the Kapunda proposal for a 60 It), standard, as this was too 
low, and would injure their reputation on the London market. After a long 
discussion it was unanimously resolved that this Branch believes in the stan¬ 
dard being fixed as high as the season’s growth permits, and that the buyer 
in testing the weight of samples should use not less than 5 ft), of wheat; also 
that wheat under standard be subject to a reduction of one pound weight on 
eveiy bushel for each pound under standard, and that wheat over the stan¬ 
dard be allowed for at same rate. 

Noxious Whsus.—M r. Potter called attention to the spread of noxious 
weeds throughout the district, and thought more stringent measures should 
be taken to carry out the law. Members generally agreed with Mr. Potter. * 


Morgan, May 28. 

Pmwrnt—M essrs. Windeb&nk (chair), Hahn, Lindner, Hewitt, B. and 
H. WoWing (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

WATTL*-ojtowiNG.— Mr. Windebftnk read a short paper on this subject. 
Ha had noticed wattles growing m gardens in various parts ot the district 5 
some wave quite 86 ft. inneight. It was true they were in selected spots, but 
ha It Would be worth trying them along the watercourses and swamps. 

m there ware many such places in the district where, he believed, it would 

e ly to grow wattle#. The broad-leaf or golden wattle was Hie most suitable 
n&, and could be planted closer than the black wattle. He advised roast¬ 
ing that seed b efore sewing. Make a fire of leaves or small wood; then in the 
ml ashed ptea the aged and leave it for about fifteen minutes* He estimated 
that tend would coat ha per acre, rent for seven years 14s*, ploughing 5a, 
.scarifying* thinning. ate,, for two yearn, £8; and netting fence, 2IG; or a 
total of 218 pee for the time the wattles were fit to strip. 


\ growing 
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Port dormoliif May 28. 

Pmmnt — Messrs. Stone (chair), Deer, Biasing, Holman, Thomae, Smith, 
Kingoome, and Buford (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

MakraIk Grass. —Considerable discussion on binding drift sands took 
place,<knd it was unanimously agreed that marram grass was the most effective 
agent for this purpose. 

Noxious Weeds. —Mr. Holman initiated a discussion on this subject, 
dealing mainly with the prevalence of Bathuist burr and star thistle, the latter 
of which was now covering lar^e areas of land. This had been brought about 
by tandowners neglecting to keep theii lands clean, the result being that 
Hoods and winds had distributed the seeds over the country. He suggested 
that the Branch urge the District Council to enforce the provisions of the 
Noxious Weeds Act. Most members supported tnis proposal, and agreed to 
assist the Council in the direction indicated. 


MUIIcent, June 2. 

Present Messis. McRostie (chan), Vamie, Oberlander. Mutton, Camp¬ 
bell, Hutchesson, Halt, Stuckey, Holzgrefe, and Davidson (Hon See.). 

Lime on 8our Land.— The Hon. Secretary gave a short account ot various 
matters which had come under his notice during a recent trip to New Zea¬ 
land. He was much struck w’ith the results from the application ot ground, 
unslacked lime on low-lying and swamp land. Its use nad resulted m hun¬ 
dreds ot acres ot otherwise valueless land in Southland district coming into 
immediate cropping, and the Government were so impressed with the value 
of this practice that agricultural lime Was carried on the railway fiee oi 
charge. Up to three tons per acre was used, but most larmeis had found it 
better to apply a smaller dressing and use it frequently. 

Export of Lambr. Mr. Hutchesson showed account sales tor ininhs ex¬ 
ported through the Produce Depot. A number were damaged m transit, and 
he estimated the loss m weight at 4 ft), per head, besides which the rail 
charges were heavy, in fact, it cost as much by rail irom Kalangadoo to 
Adelaide as by steamei from Adelaide to London. He netted 8s, od. per 
head, which, under the circumstances, lie considered fair, though the local 
price at the time he expoited the lambs was equivalent to 9s. per head. ’He 
was /satisfied that with local freezing works South-Eastern tarmers would 
realise 2s. fid. to 8s. per head more tor. theii lambs. Th^* heavy rail charges 
on both stock and butter came in tor considerable comment, and Mr. Camp¬ 
bell suggested that the triends of the farmers w r ho removed the extra land 
tax last year had caused them greater expense m rail heights on their pro¬ 
duce. He knew one man who would have paid more in land tax had no 
alteration been made, whose account with the railway came to £30 foi car¬ 
riage of his wheat, 

Co-operative Bacon Factory.— Mr. Campbell read a paper urging the 
establishment of a oo-operative bacon factory on the same lines ns the butter 
and cheese factories. No expensive plant would be required to start with, 
and better facilities could be provided asfthe business progiessed. Members 
thought something should be done in this wav by pigbreeders, as in this dis¬ 
trict they were in the hands of one firm, which could pay what it liked tor 
pigs. Mr. Holzgrefe doubted whether a oo-operative factory would be a 
success, and Quoted the results of the rabbit-preserving factories ilk the 
South-East, which were now privately owned; but Mr. Campbell pointed out 
that these were never co-operative factories. Mr. Hart considered there was 
ample scope for a bacon factory, and if the matter were taken uo he was 
prepared to erect a curing room and smokehouses. 

Price® qf Agricultural tifpLEiiENTS.— A recent visitor from Canada 
forwarded price lints of various farm implements. Various makes of binders 
post from £22 to £24 in the United States, and £30 to £32 in Canada*; hoe 
drills, from £16 to £22: disc drifts £28 to £30: double-furrow olou«d*, £8, 
mowers, £11; 10-ft. rakes, £6. 
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Maitland, June 4. 

Present —Messrs, Smith (chair), Hill, Tossell, Hasting, Heinrich, Kelly, 
and Bowey (Hon. Sec.)* 

Rugging Cow a. —Several members decided to experiment in this direc¬ 
tion this winter. 

Standard Bushed. —This Branch decided to support movement ’ of E&* 
punda Branch for securing a fixed legal standard for wheat. 

Annual Report. —Nine meetings held; average attendance, nine; papers 
read, two. Messrs. W. Bowey, J. Hill, and H. GT Tossell were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively, Mr. Hill read a 
paper on ensilage. 


Wlllungra, June 4. 

Present —Messrs. PengiUy (chair), Richards, W. and J. Binney, Brown, 
Malpas, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership —Wilmington proposals tor alterations in membership rules 
were discussed and unanimously opposed bv those present. Members thought 
that reports of Bureau meetings did not indicate any strong demand for mem¬ 
bership, nor wad there any considerable attendance of visitors desiring to 
become members. 


Naracoorte, June 11. 

Present- Messis. Forster (chan), Attiwill, Cotton, Wardle, McLay, Wil¬ 
liams, and Schinckel (Hon. Bee.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Becrotaiy re\:« \\ed the work ot th»» past yeai. 
Twelve meetings have been held, with an average attendance of 6.5 members. 
He thought this might with advantage be improved on. He also regretted 
that the meetings were not attended by more visitors. Five practical papers 
have been read during the year, vanous experiments carried out and reported 
on, and visits arranged by Professor Towar and Mr. G. S. Thomson. A vote 
of thanks was accorded to the retiring officors, who were re-elected. 

Membership —Resolutions from Wilmington Branch were discussed. 
Members see no necessity for changing the present system, but at the same 
time would not oppose the proposals if they meet with the approval of the 
majority of the Branches. 

Time is Money. —Paper on this subject, by Mr. Barritt, ot Onetree Hill 
Branch, was read and discussed. Members generally agreed with the writer 
ot the paper, especially in respect to keeping tools m good ordor, and the valu^ 
of paint as a preservative. 

Broadcasting Manure.- In reply to question whether manure should be 
applied before or after ploughing, the Chairman advised where it was to be 
broadcasted to plough first and harrow the manure in. Members stated that 
where boueduet was applied to the land the sorrel grew tory vigorously. 

Lucerne. —Discussion took place on best time to sow lucerne seed. Mem¬ 
bers generally had found autumn sowing the best on the porous black soils in 
this district as the plant has a chance to get established before the dry 
weather sets in. 


Bute, may 24. 

Present —Messrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H. Schroeter, Stevens, Bu¬ 
chanan, McEvoy, Sharman, Cousins, Commons, and Masters (Hon. Sec.). 

Stanharb Bushel.- -Mr. McEvoy initiated a discussion on this subject. 
He .supported the action of the Kapunda Branch in endeavouring to secure 
legislative action in the matter, as the present system was decidedly unfair 
to the farmer and was for the benefit of the merchant alone. He had ceased 
to hope for any voluntary reform, and was convinced that legislative action 
was the only means of securing fairplay. The merchants for years had always 
insisted that a high standard was of benefit to the fanner, as the wheat 
fetched a higher price in the London market, but the following extract from 
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a latter received from a London firm of merchants, and published recently in 
Melbo urne, gave this idea away. The writer saidhen the Chamber qt 
C^rtmieroe is fixing a standard sample of t.a.q. wheat, we recommend you to 
do your best to get them to settle the quality on a lower basis than in former 
yeg»* 110 fixing the quality higher, and then finding afterwards 

difficulty- m getting wheat to come up to the standard. Such a course is all 
the more foolish in that it only opens the door for buyers to make claims, and 
they are not slow to take advantage ot it. One or two arbitrations awarded 
buyers' favour here will set demands tor arbitration in motion on most of 
the wheat coming forward, and once the impression gets abroad that the ship¬ 
ments are not up to standard, it is pretty sure that arbitrators will allow 
Something on nearly every occasion, .therefore, urge the people on your side 
not to be in too great a hurry to settle the matter early in the season; it 
makes no difference to the selling ot the wheat whether the standard arrives 
here early or late. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the exportable wheat is 
sold long before any sample arrives. Records of shipments arriving early, 
however, are kept and compared with the standard when it arrives, and any 
disputes are settled then. Urge the people in Melbourne to take time and 
get the full representative show of the season’s crop, and settle the quality 
always on the under side rather than on the over. This is the wish of every 
broker of position in the corn trade here. Australian wheat is sold as Aus¬ 
tralian wheat, and you got no more tor it bv fixing the standard high, ami 
you get no less for it by fixing the standard reasonably; but in the latter 
case you will save a lot of arbitration, and you will certainly make the business 
easier tor those wlio handle the vlieat on tins side.” Most of tlie members 
supported Mr. McEvoy, the present one-sided method ot fixing the standard 
entirely in the interests of the merchants being strongly condemned, and a 
motion favouring a fixed legal standard ot 60 ft), per bushel was carried by 
eight votes to two. The Chairman, in opposing the motion, said he considered 
any such reform should be brought about by moral suasion , besides, no law 
could compel the merchant to buy the wheat unless it suited him. Mr. Shar- 
man contended that 60 ft), per bushel would be a very inferior simple, and 
the adoption of such a low standard was bound to ie-act on the farmer. 


Amyton, May 26. 

Present Messrs. Thomas (chair). Mills. Gray, Hughes, Kelly, Wheadon, 
Gunn, and Mullett (Hon. Hoc.), and three visitors. 

Cattle-breeding.- Mr. Goorge Wheadon lead a panel* on this subject 
He was afraid there were good grounds for the statement that their cattle 
had, on the whole, deteriorated ot late years, both in size and quality. In 
many instanoes the main cause was the ‘losses occasioned bV the drought. The 
demand for cattle for re-stocking resulting in high prices caused breeders to 
consider number rather than quality the main object. Every available eow, 
irrespective of her fitness, was used for breeding purposes, aim the offspring 
naturally are not up to much. Then the use ot undersizeu bulls of no specific 
breed could have no result other than inferior stock. There was no question 
that, while purebred stock cost no more to rear and keep, they were more 
remunerative than mongrel animals. Selection of breeding stock according 
to the purpose in view’ was essential to the building ud of profitable herds. 
The most important factor was undoubtedly the bull. At the same time the 
cows used must not be neglected. While the small breeder could buy a good 
bull, it would probably cost him too milch to buy purebred cows, and to 
.effect an improvement he would advise selecting the best ana most shapely 
cows in the nerd and mate them with a high-class pedigree bull. The heifers 
from these cows should be kept for breeding, and the inferior stock disposed 
of. It may be urged that the cost and trouble of keening a valuable bull 
would not be warranted by a farmer rearing only a few calves but this could 
easily be got oyer by three or four neighbours combining to purchase a good 
animal for their joint use. As a rule lie did not advocate crossbred stock, 
being convinced that the purebred beast was the most profitable. The baneful 
effect or the use of small breeds of bulls on their cattle was very apparent, 
andhe considered it would pay farmers better to adhere to the Shorthorn or 
Hereford types, according to the object in view. Members generally favoured 
the Shorthorn as the best ail round oow for this district. The deterioration 
m the cattle was generally admitted as far ns this district was concerned. 
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M&llala, June 23* 

Present —Messrs. McCabe (chair), Ht B. and A; Moody, S. and W. Tetfiby. 
Marshman, Hast, Nevin, Jenkins, Warden, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visiter. 

Membership. —Wilmington proposals were considered, but did not meet 
with approval, members being of opinion that sufficient machinery was already 
provided to meet the needs or membership. It was decided to adopt an hono* 
rary membership in connection with the Branch. 

Standard Bushel.* —Proposals from Kapunda Branch were discussed. Al¬ 
though no resolution was arrived at, it was generally thought that Parliament 
should not be asked to legislate on this matter. Several members expressed 
the opinion that farmers should make the beet sample of wheat possible, and 
then dispose of it by auction, a practice already adopted with success by severa 1 
farmers m the district. 


PaskevIIle* May 28. 

Present—M essrs. J. C. Price (chair> S. R. Price, Goodall, Palm, Meier, 
and O'Grady (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural College. —Regret was expressed at Professor Towar's resig¬ 
nation, and a resolution in reference to the recent enquiry into the manage¬ 
ment of the College was passed. [Criticism of the actions of the Government 
in respect to departmental matters cannot be published.—En.j 

Size op Wheat Sacks. —Discussion took place on the movement of the 
Wharf Labourers’ Unions for a reduction in the size of the wheat sack. Mem¬ 
bers were unanimous in condemning the proposal for a three-bushel bag as un¬ 
called for, and calculated to increase the cost to the farmer of marketing his 
produce. It was also agreed that with the adoption of a small bag one man 
would attempt to do the work of two, and often boys would be expected to 
handle the smaller bags. 


Caltowle, May 23. 

Present —Messis. Hewett (chaii), Kerr, Graham, McDonald, A. and J. 
McCallum, Moore, Neate, Potter, Petntz, Royal, Jettner, J. and F. Lehmann 
(Hon. Sec,), and six visitors. 

Horse Disease. —Mr. Desmond's report on horse disease on Yorke’s Pen¬ 
insula was discussed, and a note made ot the treatment suggested. 

Cattle Complaint. Mr. Petatz repoited loss of three cows. He gave 
them Epsom salts by itself and also with treacle without effect. Another 
cow treated with gunpowder recovereu. 

Comparison of Old and New Land.— Paper read at Burra Branch, and 
published in the May issue of The Journal of Agriculture, was discussed. Mr. 
Kerr did not think there was much in the writer’s contention as to necessity 
for renewing supplies of organic matter. On red land it might be advisable to 
let the stubble remain, but on dark, heavy soil he was convinced that no benefit 
would accrue. Mr. Graham thought that in a general way the paper was all 
right, If they could let the land lay out for a time and then plough under the 
green stuff it would improve the condition of the soil; but small holders could 
not do this. 


Crystal Brook, May 21. 

Present —Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), P, Pavy, Davidson, Hutchison, Venning, 
Morrkh, and Symons (Hon, Sec.). 

Membership.— Wilmington proposals were discussed at length, and \t was 
resolved that, while appreciating the efforts of Wilmington Branch to infuse 
new life into the Bureau work, members do not consider their proposals prac¬ 
ticable. 

Selling WmRat bt Auction.—M r. W, J. Venning read a paper ion this 
subject. 
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! < * Rich man's* Creek, May 30. 

IfBftftENT—Messrs. Freebairn '('chair), Roberts, Gebert, McSkimming,» 
Km* uerhaae, Lehmann, and Kelly (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

* Arbor Day. —It was decided to arrange for holding Arbor Day under the 
au«$>foe« of the Branch. 

DiBC Ploughs.—D iscussion on the use of disc ploughs for breaking up new 
land that tws a little stony took place. Members thought that the stumpjump 
plough was preferable for land or this character. 

♦ Questions.— The following information was elicited in reply to ques¬ 
tions :—Cape and Algerian oats were the best varieties for the North. Mem¬ 
bers thought judges held the opinion that flatboned horses carried more muscle 
than roundbonea animals, and were consequently better workers. They had 
found it dangerous to sow unpickled seed on land that carried a smutty crop 
<rf wheat the previous year. where, however, summer rains occurred, there 
was little danger. Iron farm gates were considered best. Where these could 
not be afforded, a well-built wooden gate oould be erected at small cost. All 
members thought it w as best to mouth young horses before breaking them in. 
The contrivance for preventing bulls from breaking through fences, illus¬ 
trated in The Journal of Agriculture a few months ago, lound favour with 
members. ' 

Water Conservation.- Mr. Gebert initiated a discussion on gardening 
and water conservation. He showed different kinds of vegetables grown by 
himself, which, he contended, showed that with proper treatment they cou'a 
grow such things even m the dry North. His garden was about one square 
chain in area, and was divided into six beds, each surrounded by a bank of 
earth six inches in height. Above the garden there was an area of about cwo 
acres of patchy, bare ground, and from this the water was directed to the 
garden, the beds being flooded whenever possible. Care in selecting soil of 
a loose texture for the garden, with a good catchment area, was essential 
Since he had laid out his garden in the way indicated he had never iackeu a 
good supply of vegetables. Two years ago the total rainfall duting the winter 
months wasonlv six inches, yet the returns from the gardeu weie satisfactory. 
Last year at this season he had turnips weighing from 2 tb. to 3 lb each, while* 
right up to harvest time they had a supply ot onions and carrots, besides 
melons throughout the sunimei. Fruit trees in the garden had also thrived 
and yielded well. 


Reeves Plains, May 29. 

Present —Messrs. Folland (chair), McCord, Winton, Arnold, George, Cor- 
den, Richter, Alexander, R. nnd W. Oliver, W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Hec.), 
and three visitors. 

Membership. —Wilmington Dropnsals were discussed, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of the suggestion that candidates might nominate themselves, were 
approved of. 

Wheat Pest.— One member stated that in patches several feet in 
length the young wheat was being destroyed. Members thought mice ie- 
sponsible for the damage, but the member said the drill rows were so crooked 
he did not think it possible for mice to follow them and find the <n*ain. He 
wondered whether the starlings, which were very numerous in the fields, would 
destroy the plants. 

Rolling Wheat Crops.-- Mr. Richter read a paper on this subject. It is 
well known that it is to the benefit of the farmer to have his fields of cereals 
intended for hay or grain rolled,, so as to have a smooth level, and solid sur- 
faoe. By having an even and firm top on the field the wear nnd tear of 
machinery is not so great by one-tenth. Take the binder as an instance. 
Where the land is left in a rough state there is so much loose surface that the 
wheels of Hie machine sink in and create a dust, and some of this dust will find 
its way into the bearings, blocking up oil holes and earning much friction : but 
if the land is well rolled the machine or implement will keep on the ton of 
the surface and cause a much lighter draught, which is a great consideration, 
a* the team will do more work in the same time, and do it better. Besides, 
when cutting for hay the crop can be cut closer by from one to three inches 
km Hie reflect land,' which in itself ought to pay the farmer for his trouble and 
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eMMNBM. If the crop is for grain* the driving wheel of the stripper of 'JtaMK 
vaster, a* the case may be, wul not skid or slip on a firm bottom, and will <to 
the work more regular than on a loose surface. The roller moat suitable for 
their country was a gum log about 8 ft. 6 in. or not mow than » long, M 
one longer does not run so straight, and turns at the corners very ayvMft* 
tarly. The log should be 18 in. in diameter, with a short pole to project about 
5 ft. in front of the frame, to pull by a chain from each oorner, and to 
the point of the pole where the team is fastened to. If it be neoeaaary.far 
team to work more than one roller, the best plan is to work three rollers with 
one team of 5 or 0 horses, according to condition of soil; hook on as to a gfaura 
by hitching the team to the front roller; to fix the others so that each roller 
keeps in its appointed place, put a spreader inside at the bank of the frame, 
bolted in the centre, on the middle and front roller, long enough to keep the 
outside rollers in position, a chain being hooked from each end or the spreader 
to the point where the team is hitched on. The beet stage at which rolling 
should be done, in his opinion, was when the crop is high enough that none ox 
the plants will get buried. If the crop has too much growth the roller will 
break or bruise the stem, and thereby stop the growth for^ a time. The land 
should be dry enough not to stick to the roller. It the land is too wet the toller 
will gather up the moist soil and become uneven. A roller should be perfectly 
round, and not like some he had seen, with a flat place or with a piece split off, 
which causes the roller to bump and make a ridge and furrow every few feet. 
Avoid rolling in frosty weather, if possible, and do not use the roller for break* 
ing down fallowed land. The harrows should be used for this work. 


Wilmington, June 22. 

Pkbsbnt Messrs. Robertson (chair), A. and M. Bischot, Zimmertnann. 
Hannagan Lauterbach, Sullivan, Maslin, Sloe, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and 
several visitors. 

Brands Act.--I t was resolved that this Branch heartily endoises the 
suggestions of Mr. Redman, of Kingston Branch, in reference to branding and 
way-billing of travelling stock. The question of earmarks on sheep was not ro 
favourably viewed, members being of opinion that earmarks could be easily 
mutilated. 

The Private Separator.— Mr. W. Robertson read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—This debatable question received marked attention at the late Strath- 
albyn Conference at the hands of Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Hargraves, each view¬ 
ing it from a different standpoint: the former from its bearing on our export 
trade and the latter from its true and economic bearing on the interests of , 
our producing community. Mr. Caldwell’s statement that “South Australian ' 
dairymen require 4d per gallon for their milk, which Victoria can supply, of 4 
equal quality, at 2id., requires confirmation, for factories now pay tor milk 
on its percentage of butter fat. [We have the balance sheets for the Warrnam- 
bool factory, Victoria, which show that the average prioes paid for milk were 
as follows for the half-years ending respectively April, 1908, 4.47d. per gallon: 
October, 1903, 5.6d. per gallon; April, 1904. 3.78d. per gallon.—E d.]. The 
inference from the above is that the Victorian milk lacks quality, but equalises 
matters by an abnormal quantity, an inference that is untenable. Mr. Cald¬ 
well condemns the private separator, because it militates agSnst tfth quantity 
of first-class butter for export, quite ignoring the fact of the great good it eon* 
fere oh the largest body of producers. Bv its use hundreds of farmers are 
able to send their cream hundreds of miles to leading centres By rail, as well 
as up to twelve miles by road, whereas without it there would be no oontrihn- 
tiens from these sources to supply State wants, whereby the quantity of choice 
separator available for export would be diminished. Without the private 
separator these isolated farmers would have to take unremunerative prices tor 
their dairy butter or give up their dairies. It will not pay to mnd milk to 
a factory over five mijea. and Mr. Caldwell would therefore condemn those 
outside that limit—and their number is legion compared with those withinit--« 
to abandon the occupation. No farmer from a business standpoint would 
work a private separator ,f the factory wore within reaoh of hie milk, because 
tee value of the butter from hie milk bv factory separation is Sd. per lb. more 
ttan fnm Us unvote eecgratiou. These are the relative prioes ruling, tu 
Mem*. Tuekwel] * Son’s Wilmington factory, and where milkis paid forefelt* 
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Jjjwiyit age 4»f butter fat. Those relative values are perfectly just, because 
> vReUttur made from miscellanotia creams of various ages cannot possiblv poe- 
Mgh and uniform quality of factory butter which is churned from 
df one age and directly it is ripe. The dual cow is now admittedly the 
farmer’* milker, and the private separator assures the calf its daily 
. i<rf fresh, sweet milk, and instead of the heretofore starved “poddie” in- 
^matures into a growthy beast, and a credit and profit to the farm. 
Ybe private separator has been the means of trebling our dairy herds; and 
although to-day many separators are comparatively idle, from the disastrous 
effeehp of the droughts, the farmers fully recognise them as an additional factor 
towards their prosperity. Mr. Robertson’s views were generally supported. 
Mri Lauterbacn, manager of the local factory, while agreeing that it would 
be better if all the milk could be separated at the factory, thought such a prac¬ 
tice Was impossible in the northern areas, and, with proper treatment of the 
milk and cream by the dairyman, the separator cream could be converted into 
first-class butter. Mr. Laulerbach moved:—“That in the opinion of this 
Branch the Government should not lose sight of the necessity for thoroughly 
testing butter prior to export, and that tho butter should be graded ana 
branded accordingly with the Government stamp.” 


Renmark, June 23. 

Present—M essrs. Turner (chair), Huggins, Geneste, Cole, Johns, and 
Evans (Hon. Sec.). 

Pruning.- Waikerie Branch intimated a desire to visit Renmark when 
vinehpruning in operation, in order to observe methods adopted for the 
different classes of vines. It was decided to inform the Brancfy that members 
would be pleased to afford every information in their power should the 
proposed visit be made. 

Marketing Dried Fruits.— Considerable discussion took place on this 
question in reference to the present position of the Dried Fruits Association. 
Matters were regarded as very unsatisfactory, and the hope expressed that 
better arrangements for maintaining reasonable prices could be adopted. 


Amyton, June 23. 

Present —Messrs. Mills (chair), J. W. and T. Gum, A. and J Gray, 
Hughes, Kelly, Briatowe, Thomas, and Mullett (Hon. Sec.), and thiee Visi¬ 
tors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed nine meetings heid, 
with an average attendance of over nine members and three visitors. Seven 
original papers h^ve been read, and various subjects of practical importance 
discussed. Messfs. W. Mills, W. Gum, and F. Mullett were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. W. Hughes read a paper on the use of fertilisers in 
this district. There was no doubt that the general practice of bare fallowing 
and taking the fields in rotation was the correct thing for these dry districts. 
Notwithstanding thorough cultivation on these lines they were faced by the 
fact that they do not now,get such good yields as in the early days, when the 
land was new. The crop’also seems to* take longer to mature, and what pro¬ 
mises to be a good eron often turns out light and the grain sometimes inferior* 
To bis mjnd this pointed to some deficiency in the soil, and the natural ques¬ 
tion was what was the best manure to use. With his little experience and his 
observations elsewhere he had no hesitation in recommending mineral super¬ 
phosphate. He had used this for two years. In 1900 he applied one ton to 50 
* acres with the drill on fallow, and drilled in another 50 on fallow without 
manure. This was a dry season, but he got 8 bushels from the manured land 
1 and 6 bushels from the portion drilled in without manure. In 1901 he applied 
"the manure at the rate of 45 It. per vere, but the season was very dry, and he 
got only 3 bushels and 1 bushel respectively from manured and unmanured 
load* With an ordinary good season lk was certain the manure would tell 
teiy markedly. Its effect in hastening th$ maturity of the crop wj&jiP^-^ly 
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noticeable. When the manured wheat waa well out in ear and the gram 
forming, the unmaxiured wheat alongside was only Just coming into ear. J’fte 
wheat and manure should be drilled in together, eo that the plant got te 
full benefit of the manure from the start, as a good beginning often makes ail 
the iiferenoe to the final result, judgment must be exercised as to the oon- 
dition of the land when drilling in the manure, as it was very risky to sow 
when the land was a little mdiat, as the moisture in the manure would assist in 
malting the seed. He preferred to sow when the ground was dry. as the 
manure goes in better than on wet land, and there was very little risk of the 
seed malting. Care must be taken to regulate the depth of sowing. The seed 
should be covered as shallow as possible. Many farmers when starting with 
the drill overlooked this point, and act the seed too deep. Results not 
being satisfactory, the practice of drilling was blamed, whereas all that was 
needed to prevent similar results was a simple adjustment of the drill. In the 
better districts the after benefit of the manure on the grass was very notice¬ 
able, and he thought they could expect similar benefit here. It would also be 
found an advantage to apply a thin coating of farmyard manure even in a.dry 
district like this on low-lying land liable to be flooded. He strongly recom¬ 
mended farmers in this locality to try experiments with superphosphate on tiie 
different classes of soil. Considerable discussion ensued. Only a few farmers 
in this district have used super, and it was generally admitted that in such 
an uncertain district they could sow early wheats later and late wheats earlier 
when using manure than they could with safety without it. 


Balaklava, June 22. 

Present— Messrs. Robinson (chan), Manley, Baker, Black, Neville, Reid 
Smith, Hams, PiUane, and Burden (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Balaklava Mill. -This meeting was held at Messis. Verco Brothers* 
mill, at the invitation of the owners, members being shown thiough the m.J 
by the manager (Mi. W. Harris), who carefully explained the tieatment of 
the gram from the time it was puichased from the faimei until converted into 
flour, pollard, etc. Samples of the various products were also shown Mem¬ 
bers weie afterwards entertained at tea bv Mr. and Mrs Hairis, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was acooided to host and hostess, and to Messrs Verco Biothers 


Klng-scote, June 13. 

Present -Mcsnis Tuinei (chair), P T and C J. Beil, Olds, Wught, 
Aylifle, Neave, and Cook (Hon Stc ) 

Earmarking Hhffp. V long discussion on this subject took place Mem¬ 
bers ate of opinion that pumsion should be made bv the Government for the 
registiation ot earmaiks 

Siee oi- Whfatsackh - Most of the members weie opposed to the proposal 
to redthe tlie capacity ot the whoatsack to thiee bushels 

Season - Rome discussion took plate on the season, and it was agieed that 
the pnsptcts were \ory promising 


Bute, June 14* 

Present- Mew»is Shaiman (chaii'i McCormack, A. and H Shroeter, 
Hamdoitf, and Mastois (Hon Bee ). 

Suit in Wbk\t. -Mr. A. Schroeter read a papei on “Smut in Wheat; A 
Ngw Theory *' In his opinion smut was not a fungus, but waa due to an in¬ 
sufficient of gluten being dissolved ip the germination of the grain. Smut wax 
of infrequent occurience when wheat was sown early in warm land, but was 
common when the seed was sown later and the ground waa oold. This Waa 
due to the starch and glnten being dissolved when w-arm moisture came into 
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ccmtapt With it, while under cold conditions tlie gluten failed to dissolve, ie- 
fliiltinn in the development of an infertile plant incapable ot producing gram 
in the ears, its place being taken by what they called smut The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary and Mr. McOoimack showed the fallacy of this “new theory” an<l the 
reasrni #hy seed sown in dtv ground would produce n plant free fiom amut, 
while ftittgtlar seetl sown aftei rain would produce an nffottod ciop fThe piool 
that bunt or smut is a fungus is so absolute ami the pi even live treatment so 
weU known, that this so-called “new theon n is not woith discussing Kn.j. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in the “Journal” the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaues are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch 

Date of Meeting 

Branch 

Date of Meeting 

A mv ton 

July 28 

Aug 25 

Morchard 

July 23 

Aug 27 

Artharton v 

28 

■ Morgan 

•23 

— 

Balaclava 

9 

13 

Mount Bryan East 

23 

27 

Booieroo Centre 

26 

23 

I Mount Remat kable 

21 

25 

Bowhill 

o 

6 

Mundoora 

29 

26 

Brink worth 

8 

5 

Nantawana 

27 

24 

Burra 

15 

19 

Naraconrte 

9 

13 

Bute 

26 

~ 

NTarridy 

16 


Cai neton 

26 

23 

Norton’s Summit 

22 

26 

Cherry Cat dens 

12 

9 

Onetiee Hi‘l 

21 

25 

Clare 

_oo 

26 

On moo 

29 

26 

Clarendon 

n 


Paskcx ille 

21 

20 

Colton 

9 

6 

Penola 

9 

13 

Crystal Brook 

23 

20 

Petina 

23 


Dawson 

23 

20 

j Pine Forest 

26 

23 

Elbow Hill 

26 

23 

| Port Broughton 

21 

25 

Eudunda 

25 

22 

Port Elliot 

16 

20 

FinnUs 

4 

l 

• Port Lincoln 

15 

19 

Forest Rauge 

21 

25 

Port Pino 

23 

20 

Forster 

Gawler River 

16 

22 

13 

* 26 

Pyan 

Redfull 

6 

26 

3 

Gladstone 

2 

6 

Reeves Plains 

22 

26 

Golden Grove 

28 

25 

Richman’s Cxeek 

23 

22 

Hartley 

22 

20 

Riverton 

23 

20 

Xnkerman 

26 

_ 

Saddleworth 

15 

19 

Johnsburg 

23 

20 

Stansbury 


6 

Xaomantoo 

22 

26 

Stockport 

25 

_ 

Kapnnda 

2 

6 

Strathalbyn 

19 

16 

Kiagscote 

11 

8 

Utera Plains . | 

23 

20 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Lyndocn 

Maitland 

2 

21 

6 

25 

Virginia 

Wandearah 

25 

25 

22 

22 

21 

— 

Water vale ..I 

25 

22 

2 

6 

Wepowie . ,i 

26 


Mallala ..! 

— 

1 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

Willunga 

16 

20 

M annum .. I 

— 

20 

2 

6 

Meadows 

25 

— 

Wilmington 

27 

24 

M&taton i 

16 

13 
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SUPPLIED By THE DEPARTMENT 09 INDUSTRY, 

Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employer* from May 27 to June 28, 1904 


lr*d» ©r GtfUtng 


KomlMr Btgliiterod 


Nambcr 

Bmployed 


Laborer* and youths 
Carpenter* 

Hub— and bricklayer* 
Plasterer* 

Painter* - 

Humbert and ironworkers 
Patternmaker* 

Pitter* and turners 

Bb*)k*mith« and striker* 

&rM*&ni*hers 

Fireman 

Cook 

Walter and poitei 

AwprenUoea 

Cieanert 

Porter* and junior porter* 
Rivet boy* 


A RiriCAKDMrtN, Bureau Clerk 


Pdama tog Homy 4 wmfato . Had*, 









